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EFFECT  OF  MINIMUM- WAGE  DETERMINATIONS  IN 

OREGON/ 

BY  MARIE   L.   OBENAUER   ANB    BERTHA    VON   DER    NIENBURO. 

INTRODUCTION  AND  SUMMARY. 

Does  the  establishment  of  a  legal  minimum  wage  for  women  do 
more  harm  than  good  to  the  women  it  is  designed  to  assist  ?  Does 
it  lead  to  their  displacement  by  men,  or  is  the  child,  in  spite  of  the 
pressure  used  to  keep  it  out  of  industry,  being  drawn  in  to  do  the 
unskilled  work  that  the  adult  woman  had  been  employed  to  do? 
If  any  women  are  benefited,  how  many  and  to  what  extent?  Are 
the  higher  wages  paid  to  the  efficient  women  being  leveled  to  meet 
the  additional  expense  imposed  in  raising  the  wage  of  the  less 
skilled?  Does  the  assurance  of  a  legal  minimum  wage  reduce 
woman's  efficiency?  Finally,  is  labor  cost  increased  by  such  legis- 
lation ? 

Such  are  the  insistent  queries  asked  by  the  American  public  as 
to  the  value  of  legal  enactments  in  insuring  a  living  wage  to  normal 
wage-earning  women.  To  answer  these  questions  upon  the  basis  of 
experience  in  America  has  been  the  object  of  this  study. 

The  field  in  which  answers  were  to  be  found  in  the  fall  of  1914, 
when  this  investigation  was  begun,  was  very  limited.  Only  the 
commissions  in  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Massachusetts  had  made 
wage  determinations.'  In  Massachusetts  the  determinations  made 
applied  only  to  the  brush  industry,  and  like  those  in  Washington, 
were  of  too  recent  date  to  permit  of  the  necessary  business  adjust- 
ments or  to  aUow  a  study  of  conditions  in  corresponding  normal 
months  before  and  after  the  determinations.'  Utah  alone  among  the 
States  has  a  minimum  fixed  for  all  occupations  in  all  industries  by 
statutory  law.  Although  the  date  of  enactment  would  have  made 
possible  an  investigation,  women  aflFected  in  this  State  were  so  few 
in  number   and  so  scattered   as  to  render   the  study  inadvisable. 

I  The  material  forming  the  basis  of  this  report  was  collected  at  the  Joint  expense  of  the  I'nitod  States 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  the  United  States  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations. 

*  See  Bulletin  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  No.  167,  for  summaripii  and  the  text  of 
American  minimum-wage  determinations. 

*  The  Massachusetts  determination  became  operative  Aug.  16,  1914;  the  Washington  dotermtimtions 
became  operative  at  different  dates  from  June  27, 1914,  to  Feb.  20, 1916. 
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Oregon  was,  therefore,  the  only  State  that  could  throw  light  on 
all  the  queries  asked.'  Yet  even  here,  it  was  necessary  to  confine 
the  study  to  the  retail  stores — the  industry  employing  the  largest 
number  of  women  to  which  the  determinations  are  applicable. 
When  this  investigation  was  inaugurated  the  determinations  made 
by  the  Oregon  Industrial  Welfare  Commission  in  regard  to  factory 
employees  applied  only  to  time  workers,  aU  piecework  being  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  determinations  made  up  to  that  time.  As  the 
commission  was  contemplating  orders  covering  piece  rates,  a  study 
of  the  eflfect  of  the  minimum  wage  m  factories  would  have  been  of 
little  practical  value. 

The  Oregon  commission  in  fixing  the  minimum  wage  of  women 
employed  in  stores  made  one  set  of  determinations  for  the  city  of 
Portland  and  another  for  all  other  cities,  towns,  or  villages.  Port- 
land has  a  population  somewhat  in  excess  of  200,000.  The  next 
largest  city,  Salem,  with  approximately  14,000  people,  presents  the 
retail-store  conditions  which  prevail  in  the  other  small  cities  in  the 
State,  depending  largely  on  the  surrounding  coimtry  for  their  trade. 
The  determinations  in  Oregon  classify  female  employees  in  retail 
stores  as  girls  under  18  years,*  inexperienced  adult  women  18  years 
of  age  and  over  with  experience  of  not  more  than  one  year  in  an 
occupation,  and  experienced  adult  women  18  years  of  age  and  over 
having  more  than  one  year  of  experience  in  an  occupation.  Any 
change  in  the  character  of  service  rendered  constitutes  a  change  in 
occupation,  and  therefore  the  beginning  of  a  new  apprenticeship 
year.  All  girls  under  18  and  inexperienced  adult  women  in  retail 
stores  in  the  State  of  Oregon  must  receive  a  minimum  weekly  rate 
of  pay  of  $6;  all  experienced  adult  women  must  receive  $8.25,  save 
in  Portland,  where  they  must  be  paid  at  the  minimum  rate  of  $9.25 
per  week.  These  awards  became  operative  on  different  dates,  from 
October  4,  1913,  to  February  7,  1914." 

To  ascertain  what  the  effect  of  the  Oregon  determinations  had 
been,  a  comparison  was  made  of  records  of  40  department,  dry-goods, 
5  and  10  cent,  specialty,  and  neighborhood  stores  for  the  two  spring 
months,  March  and  April,  in  1913  and  the  same  two  months  in  1914* — 
periods  ending  five  months  before  and  beginning  five  months  after 
the  date  on  which  the  first  minimum-wage  determination  went  into 

1  See  appendixes,  lor  law  creating  Oregon  Industrial  Wellbre  Commission  and  for  wage  determinations. 
>  Although  the  commission  had  the  right  to  Include  boys  under  18  in  the  determinations,  they  had  not 
done  so  at  the  time  of  this  investigation. 

*  The  exact  dates  on  which  the  determinations  applicable  to  women  employed  in  stores  became  effective 
were  as  follows: 

Oct.  4, 1913,  for  girls  between  10  and  18  years,  a  minimum  wage  of  81  a  day. 

Nov.  23, 1913,  for  experimoed  adult  women  in  Portland,  a  minimum  rate  of  89.25  a  week. 

Feb.  7, 1914,  for  experienced  adult  women  in  the  Btate  outside  of  Portland,  a  minimum  rate  of  88.25  a  week 

Feb.  7, 1914,  for  inexperienced  adult  women,  a  minimum  rate  of  86  a  week. 

*  Conditions  peculiar  to  one  firm's  business  rendered  these  months  not  comparable  in  the  two  yean;  the 
records  for  September  in  1913  and  1914  were  therefore  substituted. 
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effect  and  at  the  same  time  nearly  one  month  after  the  date  on 
which  the  last  retail-store  determinations  took  effect.  The  number 
of  women  mider  and  over  18  years,  with  and  without  one  year  of 
experienoe  in  each  occupation,  was  taken  for  both  periods,  together 
with  each  woman's  rate  of  pay,  the  hours  she  worked,  the  amount 
received  in  wages,  in  P.  M.'s^  and  commissions,  and,  if  selling,  the 
amount  of  her  sales  in  both  years.  Data  for  men  were  taken  for  the 
same  periods  in  1913  and  1914  as  to  the  number  employed,  the  total 
earnings,  and  the  total  sales.  All  records  were  copied  from  store 
books  by  the  Federal  agents.  In  addition  443  women  were  per- 
sonally visited  and  a  record  of  their  age  and  experience  and  their 
places  of  employment,  occupations,  rates  of  pay,  earnings,  and  hours 
of  work  before  and  after  the  wage  determinations  was  obtained. 

Although  this  study  of  the  effect  of  minimum-wage  determina- 
tions was  as  comprehensive  as  the  situation  would  permit,  the  num- 
bers of  women  affected  in  the  State  of  Oregon  were  too  small  and  the 
time  for  adjustments  both  for  the  business  interests  concerned  and 
the  State  authorities  was  too  short  to  allow  the  results  of  the  study 
to  do  more  than  show  tendencies.  It  was  deemed  advisable,  how- 
ever, to  make  this  study  in  Oregon  at  this  time  in  order  that  the 
facts  attending  the  earliest  experience  under  minimum-wage  legis- 
lation might  be  available  for  consideration  in  framing  such  enact- 
ments elsewhere;  and  also  that  this  experience  might  be  recorded 
for  comparison  with  later  results  shown  by  future  studies.  This 
study  can  not  be  assumed  to  show  the  ultimate  effects  even  in 
Oregon.  Such  legislation  must  live  through  various  fluctuations  in 
business  conditions  before  some  of  its  tendencies  can  be  sharply 
distinguished  from  changes  due  to  other  influences. 

Regardless  of  minimum-wage  determinations,  there  are  constant 
changes  in  business  organization  from  year  to  year  which  have  a 
material  bearing  upon  the  opportunities  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment. New  departments  are  added  from  time  to  time,  successful 
departments  are  expanded,  and  other  departments  which  have  failed 
to  secure  the  public  recognition  expected  are  curtailed  and  sometimes 
eliminated.  All  such  rearrangements  involve  additions  to,  transfers, 
or  reductions  in  the  labor  force.  These  adjustments  are  of  common 
ocourrence.  Any  study  from  which  such  normal  changes  were 
eliminated  in  the  effort  to  single  out  the  effects  of  the  minimum-wage 
legislation  would  defeat  its  own  purpose. 

The  general  business  depression  of  1914  was  felt  by  Portland  mer- 
cantile estabUshments,  and  injected  into  the  problem  of  determining 
the  effect  of  the  minimum  wage  another  factor  of  material  influence. 
A  depression  in  business  automatically  reduces  the  numbers  employed. 

1  p.  11/8  are  premiunu  given  lor  seUing  Blow-moving  stock. 
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It  is  therefore  important  to  guard  against  confusing  the  effects  of 
depressed  business  with  the  effects  of  minimum-wage  determinations. 
The  problem  in  Oregon  was  further  complicated  because  a  reduction 
of  legal  working  hours  and  a  6  p.  m.  closing  regulation  took  effect  at 
the  same  time  as  the  wage  orders. 

Other  difficulties  were  encountered  in  the  progress  of  the  investi- 
gation. Defective,  or  entire  lack  of,  records  limited  the  study  to 
approximately  three-fourths  of  the  stores  of  the  classes  covered. 
Even  among  these  establishments  difficulty  was  encountered  in  ascer- 
taining the  age  and  experience  of  aU  the  women  employees.  This 
was  a  serious  obstacle  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Oregon  Industrial 
Welfare  Commission,  as  stated,  classified  women  employees  in  retail 
stores  by  age  and  experience,  yet  neither  the  law  nor  any  order  of  the 
commission  requires  the  keeping  of  such  records.  Manifestly  an 
effective  enforcement  can  not  be  achieved  imtil  adequate  records 
are  kept. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  difficulties  and  complications,  a  number 
of  conclusions  can  be  drawn  concerning  changes  in  conditions  of  labor 
after  the  minimum-wage  determinations. 

Certain  readjustments  occurred  in  Portland  stores  such  as  might 
be  expected  even  in  a  normal  business  year.  The  establishment  of 
three  new  departments  and  the  elimination  of  two  other  departments 
requiring  different  grades  of  labor  brought  about  the  employment  of 
some  women  and  the  dismissal  of  others.  A  policy  of  charging  for 
alteration  of  garments,  inaugurated  in  1914  by  the  Portland  Retail 
Merchants'  Association,  decreased  the  demand  for  alterations,  thereby 
necessitating  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  women  employed  in  the 
workroom,  a  department  paying  relatively  high  wages. 

The  effect  of  the  country-wide  depression  manifested  itself  in  a 
marked  reduction  in  sales  in  many  stores.  This  operated  to  decrease 
the  labor  force,  both  male  and  female. 

Throughout  this  discussion  the  influence  of  these  factors  must  be 
borne  in  mind  as  they  account  very  largely  for  the  decrease  in  the 
number  of  women  employees.  The  decrease  in  total  numbers  bears 
little  or  no  relation  necessarily  to  th^  minimum-wage  determinations, 
but  the  dismissal  of  particular  women  rather  than  others,  because 
they  had  completed  their  apprenticeship  period  and  must  therefore 
be  paid  a  higher  wage  if  retained,  can  be  considered  as  due  to  the 
determinations. 

Girls  imder  18  years  of  age  have  increased,  especially  in  the  errand, 
bundle-wrapper,  and  cashier  occupations,  but  not  in  the  more  skilled 
work  of  selling,  sewing,  or  of  the  office.  These  first-named  occupa- 
tions tend  to  become  the  sphere  for  minors  to  the  exclusion  of  adult 
women  with  or  without  experience,  a  result,  in  all  probability,  of  the 
minimum-wage  determinations. 
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The  wage  determinations  have  not  put  men  in  positions  vacated 
by  women.  The  causes  operating  to  decrease  the  number  of  women 
also  operated  to  decrease  the  number  of  men,  though  to  a  less  degree, 
as  the  nonselling  male  force  is  not  as  adjustable  as  the  nonselling 
female  force. 

The  rates  of  pay  for  women  as  a  whole  have  increased.  Wherever 
the  wage  rates  of  old  employees  have  been  changed  since  the  mini- 
mum-wage rulings,  the  employees  were  benefited.  Some  women,  upon 
reinstatement  after  an  absence,  were  compelled  to  accept  the  rate 
to  which  they  were  legally  entitled,  although  it  was  below  that 
received  during  their  earlier  service.  The  average  rates  of  pay  of  girls 
under  18  and  of  experienced  adults  have  increased;  that  of  inexperi- 
enced adults  decreased  very  slightly.  While  formerly  26  per  cent  of 
the  girls  under  18  received  a  rate  of  less  than  $6  a  week,  after  the 
determinations  less  than  1  per  cent  were  paid  below  this  rate.  More 
girls  under  18  years  received  over  $6  a  week  after  than  before  the 
minimum-wage  determinations.  Among  the  experienced  women  not 
only  the  proportion  getting  $9.25  (the  legal  minimum)  but  also  the 
proportion  getting  over  $9.25  has  increased.  The  proportion  of  the 
force  receiving  over  $12  has  also  increased,  although  the  actual  num- 
ber has  decreased.  Some  experienced  women  were  receiving  rates 
below  the  minimum  to  which  the  determinations  entitled  them. 

Employment  was  more  regular  in  1914  than  in  1913.  This  was 
due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  xmder  depressed  business  conditions 
fewer  new  employees  were  taken  on  for  short  periods.  The  disparity 
between  rates  and  earnings  was  therefore  less  in  1914,  but  sufficiently 
large  in  that  year  to  call  attention  sharply  to  the  importance  of  giving 
unemployment  consideration  in  making  minimum-wage  determina- 
tions. The  Oregon  commission  took  no  cognizance  of  unemploy- 
ment, confining  its  first  attempts  to  determining  the  minimum 
amount  below  which  a  self-supporting  woman  could  not  subsist  in 
health  and  comfort,  and  to  fixing  this  amount  as  the  minimum  rate 
of  pay.  Whether  the  conditions  in  retail-store  business  in  Oregon 
would  permit  a  steadiness  of  employment  that  would  insure  average 
earnings  approximating  the  minimum  rates  to  any  woman  able  and 
willing  to  work  steadily,  is  a  question  which  would  have  involved  an 
extensive  and  expensive  investigation  to  answer  satisfactorily.  It  is 
important,  however,  to  know  the  extent  of  imemployment  and  also 
the  extent  {o  which  the  difference  between  actual  and  full-time  hours 
is  due  to  business  conditions,  to  voluntary  absences  from  duty,  to 
illness,  to  family  demands,  or  to  other  causes. 

A  comparison  of  sales  made  by  women  raised  to,  receiving,  or  who 
should  have  received  the  minimum  with  those  of  women  receiving 
.above  the  minimimi  does  not  reveal  differences  that  would  indicate  a 
decrease  in  the  efficiency  of  those  affected  by  the  wage  determinations. 
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The  numbers  for  whom  comparable  data  on  this  subject  could  bo 
secured  were  too  limited,  however,  to  warrant  conclusions. 

All  the  changes  arising  from  decreased  business,  reorganization  of 
departments,  and  increased  rates  of  pay  resulted  in  an  increase  in  the 
female  labor  cost  and  also  in  the  total  labor  cost  of  3  mills  per  doUar 
of  sales.  This  increased  cost  was  not  distributed  equally  among 
stores  or  among  departments  in  the  same  store.  The  changes  in 
female-labor  cost  varied  from  an  8-mill  increase  per  dollar  of  sales  in 
Portland  neighborhood  stores  to  a  1.2-cent  decrease  in  Salem  stores. 

ESTABUSHMENTS  COVERED  AND  NUMBERS  EMPLOYED   IN 

1914. 

For  reasons  already  explained,  this  study  of  the  eflfect  of  minimum- 
wage  legislation  in  Oregon  was  confined  to  the  department,  dry-goods, 
and  5  and  10  cent  stores,  the  cloak  and  suit  and  waist  specialty 
houses/  and  the  small  dry-goods  stores  situated  in  neighborhood  dis- 
tricts. A  complete  survey  of  stores  of  these  classes  was  not  possible, 
because  all  firms  did  not  have  the  information  desired.*  Records  for 
coiresponding  periods  before  and  after  the  minimum-wage  determi- 
nations were  obtained  from  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  establish- 
ments of  these  classes  in  business  both  in  1913  and  1914. 

The  number  of  establishments  covered  in  the  investigation  and 
the  Aumber  of  women  and  men  employed  during  the  period  studied 
in  1914  are  shown  in  Table  1  below,  the  figures  in  the  case  of  Port- 
land being  shown  separately  for  each  class  of  store  included. 

Table    1.— ESTABLISHMENTS  COVERED  IN  THE  INVESTIGATION  AND  WOMEN  AND 

MEN    EMPLOYED  DURING  PERIOD  STUDIED  IN  1914. 

[This  table  does  not  include  extra  male  or  female  help  whose  identity  from  week  to  week  ootUd  not  be 
traced,  such  female  help  being  equivalent  to  3  women  working  full  time;  nor  does  it  include  30  saleswomen 
whose  regular  employment  began  with  the  opening  of  a  new  department  on  the  last  day  of  the  period 
covered  in  the  investigation.] 


Type  of  store. 

Number 
of  estab- 
lishments 
covered. 

Number  of  persons  em- 
ployed during  period 
studied  in  1914. 

Women 
and  girls. 

r                                       - 

Men. 

POBTLAND. 

Department,  dry-goods,  and  5  and  10  cent  storips 

6 
11 

16 

1,346 

181 

.     20 

902 

Specialty  stores  I  .T. . . . ' 

49 

>feighborhood  stores 

17 

Total 

33 

7 

1,546 
96 

868 

aAi.Kif. 
Dry-goeds.  specialty,  and  5  and  10  cent  stores 

34 

Grand  total 

40 

1,642 

002 

1  See  note  S  D.  57. 

>  One  firm,  Olds,  Wortman  &  King,  a  Portland  department  store,  refused  the  Federal  agents  access  to 
their  records.  They  offered  to  furnish  a  summary  statement,  but  the  Bureau  did  not  regard  this  as  com- 
parable with  material  obtained  direct  from  other  nrms'  books. 
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NUMBERS    EMPLOYED    BEFOJtE  AND  AFTER    MINIMUM- 
WAGE  DETERMINATIONS. 

CHANGES  IN  NUMBERS  EMPLOYED  COMPARED  WITH  AMOUNT  OF  SALES. 

During  the  months  of  March  and  April,  1913/  there  were  1,919 
women  and  girls  employed  in  the  24  Portland  and  7  Salem  stores 
for  which  the  amount  of  sales  could  be  obtained,  the  other  9  stores 
employing  but  1 1  women.  Many  of  these  women  worked  but  a  frac- 
tion of  a  month  in  this  period.'  The  irregularity  of  employment 
which  occurs  in  a  two-month  period  renders  the  actual  numbers 
employed  an  inexact  basis  for  comparison  of  the  work  given  to 
women  in  the  two  years.  By  dividing  the  total  hours  which  these 
women  worked  in  the  period  studied  in  each  year  by  the  establish- 
ment hours  for  the  same  period  in  each  year,  the  number  of  full- 
time  workers  possible  in  each  period  is  ascertained.  Table  2  shows 
that  the  1,919  women  whose  names  appeared  on  the  pay  rolls  in 
the  1913  period  were  equivalent  to  1,498  full-time  women,  and  that 
the  1,634  women  employed  in  the  1914  period  were  equivalent  to 
1,332  full-time  workers.  The  percentage  of  difference  between  these 
full-time  workers  measures  the  real  decrease  in  the  number  of  women 
workers  in  1914.  The  decrease  in  the  numbers  of  full-time  women 
since  the  wage  rulings  was  approximately  1 1  per  cent,  as  compared 
with  an  8  per  cent  decrease  in  total  sales. 

Table  2.— ACTUAL  NUMBER  OF  WOMEN  AND  OIRL8  EMPLOYED  AND  THEIR  EQUIVA- 
LENT IN  FULL-TIME  WORKERS,  AND  TOTAL  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  SALES  BEFORE 
AND  AFTER  MINIMUM-WAOE  DETERMINATIONS,  IN  24  PORTLAND  AND  7  SALEM 
RETAIL  STORES. 


Actual  number  of 
women  and  girls 
employed. 

Equivalent  num- 
ber of  full-time 
workers. 

Per 
cent  of 
increase 

or  de- 
crease 
(-)in 
actual 
number 
of  men 

em- 
ployed. 

-  8.8 
■fl6.7 
-10.5 

Total  average  weekly  sales. 

Type  of  store. 

• 

Be- 
fore 
deter- 
mina- 
tions. 

After 
deter- 
mina- 
tions. 

Per 
cent 
of  in- 
crease 

or  de- 
crease 

Be- 
fore 
deter- 
mina- 
tions. 

After 
deter- 
mina- 
tions. 

Per 
cent 
of  in- 
crease 

^V 

or  de- 
crease 

Before 
determi- 
nations. 

After 
determi- 
nations. 

Per 
cent 
of  in- 
crease 

or  de- 
crease 
(-). 

POSTUUfD. 

Department,  dry-goods, 
5  and  10  cent  stores... 

Snecialty  stores 

Neighborhood  stores . . . 

1,«32 
167 
"23 

M,345 
181 
a  12 

-17.6 
+  8.4 
-47.8 

1,269 

127 

22 

1,100 

139 

12 

-U.3 
+  9.4 
-45.6 

S175,338.83 

19,302.85 

4,821.42 

8158,356.12 

20,667.92 

3,228.13 

-  9.7 
+  7.0 
-33,1 

Total 

*1JB22 

M,538 
96 

-15.6 
-  1.0 

1,418    1-2S1 

-11.8 
+  1.2 

-  7.7 
None. 

199,463.10 
7,416.63 

182,242.17 
8,079.70 

—  8.6 

aALEM. 

Dry-foods,    specialty, 
and  5  and  10  cent 
stores 

80 

Rl 

+  8.9 

Grand  total 

»  1,919 

>  1,634 

-^^'i 

1,498|  1,332 

-11.1 

-  7.4 

206,879.63 

190,321.87 

-  8.0 

I  Conditkms  peculiar  to  one  firm's  business  rendered  these  months  not  comparable  in  the  two  years;  the 
records  for  September  in  1913  and  1914  were  therefore  substituted. 

*  No  "extras"  or  *' contingents  "  are  included  in  this  discussion,  which  has  to  do  with  regular  employees 
onlv. 

•  Nine  neighborhood  stores,  employing  11  women  and  6  men  in  1913  and  8  women  and  4  men  in  1914, 
did  not  report  sales,  and  have  thwefore  not  been  Included  in  the  table:  nor  does  it  include  20  sales- 
women whose  regular  employment  began  with  the  opening  of  a  new  department  on  th'e  last  day  of  the 
period  covered  in  the  taivestigation. 
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In  the  department,  dry-goods,  and  5  and  10  oent  stores  there 
was  approximately  a  13  per  cent  loss  of  employment  among  women 
in  the  1914  as  compared  with  the  1913  period;  the  total  sales 
decreased  9.7  per  cent.  A  detailed  study  of  occupations,  however, 
shows  that  the  possible  number  of  full-time  saleswomen  decreased 
only  9  per  cent,  which  fairly  corresponds  with  the  decrease  in  sales. 
The  excessive  losses  occurred  in  the  workrooms,  among  the  bundle 
wrappers,  and  the  miscellaneous  help.  These  heavy  decreases  are 
attributed  to  several  causes  not  directly  associated  by  employers  with 
the  minimum-wage  legislation.  A  policy  of  charging  for  alterations, 
inaugurated  by  the  Portland  Retail  Merchants'  Association  in  1914, 
reduced  the  demand  for  this  sort  of  work  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
alteration  force  was  cut  down  48  per  cent,  resulting  in  a  reduction  in 
the  total  workroom  force  of  one-third.  In  certain  stores  the  public 
restaurants  and  soda  fountains,  with  the  occupations  incident  to 
those  departments,  were  abolished.  Unnecessary  messenger  servioe 
was  done  away  with  in  1914.  Only  this  last  reduction  of  numbers 
may  be  associated  even  indirectly  with  the  wage  determinations. 
Whether  attention  was  called  to  the  xmnecessary  service  by  the 
wage  det^minations  or  by  the  general  need  for  cuttiog  down  ex- 
penses because  of  business  depression  can  not  be  stated. 

In  the  neighborhood  stores  the  33  per  cent  decrease  in  sales  (in  the 
seven  stores  reporting  sales)  led  to  a  discharge  of  the  women  employees 
wherever  temporary  services  of  the  daughter  or  wife  of  the  owner 
were  available  and  sufficient.  In  only  one  of  the  seven  stores  dis- 
missing women  did  the  owner  give  as  the  reason  for  the  dismissal  his 
belief  that  they  were  not  worth  the  wage  required  by  law. 

In  the  Portland  specialty  stores,  where  business  was  better  in  1914 
than  1913,  the  number  of  full-time  women  and  girls  increased. 
Salem  retail  stores,  which  show  a  9  per  cent  rise  in  sales,  employed 
almost  the  same  number  in  both  years.  Where  business  improved, 
therefore,  no  decrease  in  the  number  of  women  employed  occurred. 
The  detailed  study  shows,  however,  that  a  smaller  per  cent  of  women 
were  directly  ajffected  by  the  minimum-wage  determinations  in  these 
stores  than  in  the  large  department  and  dry-goods  stores. 

Little,  if  any,  of  the  loss  of  employment  among  women  as  a  group 
can  be  related  to  the  minimum-wage  determinations.  Decreased 
business,  curtailing  of  alteration  help  and  messenger  service,  and 
elimination  of  departments  operated  largely  in  producing  the  11  per 
cent  decrease  in  the  nimibers  of  full-time  women  employed. 

The  force  of  974  men  employed  in  the  1913  period  in  the  40  stores 
studied  decreased  7.4  per  oent  in  the  1914  period,  a  change  in  close 
correspondence  with  the  reduction  in  business.  In  Portland  stores 
where  business  decreased  the  actual  number  of  men  decreased  less 
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rapidly  than  the  aotual  number  of  women.  In  Portland  stores  where 
an  increase  in  business  occurred  there  was  a  greater  increase  among 
men  than  among  women.  Obviously  no  general  displacement  of 
women  by  men  can  have  occiuTed.  Furthermore;  a  detailed  study 
of  occupations  disclosed  little  attempt  to  fill  with  men  the  positions 
left  vacant  by  women.  A  few  such  adjustments  in  the  office  have 
been  made,  but  they  were  made  to  permit  the  completion  of  work 
not  always  finished  at  6  p.  m.,^  the  latest  hour  that  women  could 
be  employed  in  the  store. 

CHANGES  IN  NUMBERS  OF  GIRLS,  INEXPERIENCED  WOMEN,  AND 

EXPERIENCED  WOMEN  EMPLOYED. 

Has  the  decrease  in  numbers  employed  necessitated  by  business 
depression  and  normal  readjustment  been  borne  equally  by  women 
of  differing  age  and  experience?  The  determinations  of  the  Oregon 
Industrial  Welfare  Commission  divide  women  wage  earners  into  those 
under  18  years,  those  18  years  or  over  with  not  more  than  one  year's 
experience  in  an  occupation,  and  those  18  years  or  over  with  more 
thJa  one  year's  experience  ik  an  occupation.  For  the  girl  under  18 
and  the  inexperienced  adult  woman  the  minimum  wage  is  $&  The 
adult  woman  having  more  than  one  year  of  experience  must  receive 
S^.25  in  Portland  and  $8.25  in  other  parts  of  the  State.  Table  3, 
which  follows,  shows  the  actual  number  of  women  and  girls  employed 
and  their  equivalent  in  full-time  workers,  classified  by  age  and  expe- 
rience, before  and  after  the  minimum-wage  determinations,  with  the 
per  cent  of  increase  or  decrease  after  the  determinations. 

1  Tbe  questkm  as  to  whether  the  6  p.  m.  closing  order,  made  at  the  same  time  as  the  minlmom-wage  orders, 
applies  to  all  women  employed  in  stores  or  only  to  women  engaged  in  selling,  was  mider  consideration 
by  the  State's  attorney  at  the  time  of  this  investigation. 
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Table  «.— ACTUAL  NUMBER  OF  WOMEN  AND  OIRL8  EMPLOYED  AND  THEIR  EQUIVA 

NUMBER  OF  MEN  EMPLOYED  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  MINIMUM-WAGE 


Total  employees.! 

Total  men. 

t 
• 

Total  women. 

Type  of  store. 

Before 
deter- 
mina- 
tions. 

After 
deter- 
mina- 
tions. 

Per 
cent 
of  in- 
crease 

or  de- 
crease 

Before 
deter- 
mina- 
tions. 

After 
deter- 
mina- 
tions. 

Per 
cent 
of  in- 
crease 

or  de- 
crease 

Before 
deter- 
mina- 
tions. 

After 
deter- 
mina- 
tions. 

1 
Per 
cent 
of  in- 
crease 

or  de- 
crease 

POBTLAin). 

Department,  dry-goods,  and  5  and  10 
cent  stores: 

Actual  number 

2.511 

2,147 

-14.5 

879 

802 

-  8.8 

1,632 
1,260 

167 
127 

34 
33 

1,345 
1,100 

181 
139 

20 
20 

-17.6 
-13.3 

+  8.4 
+  9.4 

-4L2 
-39.4 

Equivalent  full-time  workers 

Specialty  stores: 

Actual  number 

209 

230 

+10.0 

42 

49 

+16.7 

Equivalent  full-time  workers 

Neighborhood  stores: 

Actual  number 

53 

37 

-30.2 

19 

17 

-10.6 

Equivalent  full-time  workers 

Total: 
Actual  number 

2,773 

2,414 

-12.9 

940 

868 

-  7.7 

1,833 
1,420 

97 
80 

1,546 
1,250 

96 
81 

-15.7 

Equivalent  full-time  workers. 

SALEM. 

Dry-goods,  specialty,  and  5  and  10 
tent  stores: 

ActU*^!  Tiiimhflr , . . , 

-n.9 

-  1.0 
+  1.2 

131 

130 

-    .8 

34 

34 

Eauivalent  full-time  workers 

Grand  total: 
Actual  number. x . 

2,904 

2,544 

-12.4 

974 

902 

-  7.4 

1,030 
1,509 

1,642 
1,3(0 

-14.9 

-n.2 

Equivalent  full-time  workers. 

1  Not  including  extra  male  help  in  1914  or  female  help  whose  identity  from  week  to  week  could  not  be 
traced  in  1913  and  1914,  such  female  help  being  equal  to  3  women  working  full  time;  nor  does  it  include 
20  saleswomen  in  1914  whose  regular  employment  began  with  the  opening  of  a  new  department  on  the 
last  day  of  the  period  covered  in  the  investigation. 

s  While  aee  and  experience  records  could  not  be  secured  for  these  women— not  one  of  whom  was  on  the 
rolls  for  both  years— information  obtained  from  their  fellow  workers,  their  rates  of  pay.  and  the  statements 
of  employers  that  they  had  dismissed  adult  experienced  women  in  certain  unskilled  occupations  rather 
than  pay  the  required  19.25,  clearly  indicates  that  in  1913  these  women  were  adults  and  largelv  adult 
experienced  women.  The  same  sources  of  information  clearly  indicate  that  the  girls  for  whom  records  could 
not  be  found  in  1914  were  minors,  adult  inexperienced,  and  adult  experienced.  See  text  discussion, 
pp.  16  and  40. 
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LENT  IN  PULUTIME  WORKERS, CLASSIFIED  BY  AQE  AND  EXPERIENCE,  AND  ACTUAL 
EETERMINATIONS  IN  33  PORTLAND  AND  7  SALEM   RETAIL  STORES. 


Class! !icatJon  of  women  employees. 


Adults,  ex- 

Age and  ex- 

Oirb  under  18. 

Adult  inexperienced. 

Adult  experienced. 

perience  not 
definitely 

periemenot 

definitely 

known.* 

Imown. 

Per 

Per 

Per 

cent 

cent 

cent 

Before 

After 

of  in- 

Before 

After 

of  in- 

Before 

After 

of  in- 

Before 

After 

Before 

After 

deter- 

deter- 

crease 

deter- 

deter- 

crease 

deter- 

deter- 

crease 

deter- 

deter- 

deter- 

deter- 

mina- 

mina- 

(+) 

mina- 

mina- 

(+) 

mina- 

mina- 

(+) 

mina- 

mina- 

mina- 

mina- 

tions. 

tions. 

orde- 
, crease 

tions. 

tions. 

orde* 
crease 

tions. 

tions. 

or  de- 
crease 

tions. 

tions. 

tions. 

tions. 

/     S16 
\  «120 

•  27 
«130 

»+80.0* 
«+  8.3 

•32 

4  145 

•  10 
«12e 

•-68.7 
<-11.0 

M05 
«042 

M16 
«825 

«+10.5 
«-12.4 

iii 

40 

152 

50 

S23 

«102 

»+64.3 
«+  8.6 

125 
«107 

S8 
«107 

•-68.0 

>83 
«780 

•00 
«001 

•+10.3 
«-12.4 

78 

32 

70 

38 

3 
3 

3 
2 

2 
2 

• 
5 

4 
3 

5 
5 

165 
125 

25 
25 

174 

134 

15 
15 

+  6.5 
+  7.2 

-40.0 
-40.0 

138 

100 

-1-15.0 

185 

148 

-20.0 

1,237 

1,130 

-  8.7 

121 

40 

152 

50 

111 

.127 

+14.4 

130 

123 

-n.5 

1»082 

030 

-  8.1 

78 

32 

70 

38 

7 
8 

4 
3 

8 

7 

14 
11 

82 
67 

78 
67 

-  4.0 

145 

154 

+13.1 

103 

162 

-16.1 

1,310 

1,208 

-  &4 

121 

40 

152 

50 

117 

lao 

+n.i 

146 

134 

-  8,2 

1,080 

1,006 

-  7.6 

78 

82 

70 

38 

*  Figures  for  3  stores  whose  records  were  complete. 
« Figures  for  3  stores  whose  records  were  incomplete. 
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The  above  table  shows  that  among  the  group  whose  ago  and 
experience  were  definitely  known  the  number  of  full-time  inexperi- 
enced adult  women,  totaling  146  before  the  minimum-wage  deter- 
minations, was  reduced  8.2  per  cent;  the  number  of  full-time  expe- 
rienced adult  women,  by  far  the  largest  number  employed  in  stores, 
decreased  7.6  per  cent.  Gii'ls  under  18,  most  of  whom,  were  em- 
ployed in  the  department,  dry-goods,  and  5  and  10  cent  stores, 
show  an  increase  of  11.1  per  cent  in  full-time  numbers.  Similar 
changes  occur  in  the  actual  numbers  of  workers  in  each  group, 
although  the  per  cent  of  decrease  in  the  actual  number  of  inexperi- 
enced adults  was  almost  double  that  in  the  full-time  number. 

The  fact  that  definite  age  and  experience  records  were  not  available 
for  certain  numbers  does  not  militate  against  the  significance  of  the 
figures  shown  in  Table  3  as  much  as  would  at  first  appear.  While 
statistical  records  were  not  available,  the  status  of  these  women  is 
indicated  by  information  secured  from  their  fellow  workers  and  from 
their  employers  and  by  their  rates  of  pay.  A  number  of  these  women 
were  known  by  their  fellow  workers  to  be  far  above  the  18-year  limit : 
in  the  light  of  the  employers'  statements  that  the  rates  known  to 
have  been  paid  were  never  paid  to  minors,  the  age  group  of  a  consid- 
erable number  of  others  was  established;  finally  the  policy  pursued 
by  the  particular  firms  where  these  women  were  employed,  of  elim- 
inating all  adult  women  from  the  unskilled  occupations  and  putting 
in  their  places  girls  imder  18  concerning  whom  the  wage  determina- 
tions raised  no  question  of  experience,  indicates  clearly  that  the 
women  whose  age  and  experience  were  not  definitely  known  in  1913 
were  largely  adults  and  adults  with  experience.  The  influences  bring- 
ing about  the  elimination  of  the  adult  before  the  minimum-wage 
determinations  went  into^  eflfect  would  operate  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  girls  under  18  after  such  determinations  went  into  effect. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  girls  under  18  can  be  traced  directly 
to  the  wage  determinations.  There  are  certain  occupations  which, 
department-store  managers  contend,  require  little  skill  or  experience 
and  do  not  warrant  a  wage  of  $9.25  per  week,  the  legal  rate  estab- 
lished for  experienced  women  by  the  determinations.  The  work,  it 
is  said,  can  be  done  by  minors  as  satisfactorily  as  by  adults.  A 
number  of  adult  women  who  were  experienced '  in  these  errand-girl 
occupations  when  the  minimum-wage  determinations  took  effect 
were  transferred  to  other  occupations  to  begin  an  apprenticeship 
anew;  others  who  were  not  suited  to  or  for  whom  there  was  no  open- 
ing in  more  skilled  occupations,  such  as  selling,  sewing,  or  clerical 
work,  were  dismissed.^  Formerly  no  attention  was  given  to  the  par- 
ticular age  of  the  women  entering  these  positions.     A  girl  of  16  en- 

i  See  discussion  of  chang&s  in  occupation,  pp.  70  to  72,  and  changes  in  place  of  employment,  p.  70. 
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tering  now  as  a  bundle  wrapper  can  continue  in  the  occupation  for 
two  real's  before  she  is  entitled  to  the  minimum  wage  for  experienced 
WDmen;  another  girl  entering  at  18  years  or  more  must  receive  the 
minimum  in  one  year,  and  therefore  becomes  a  problem  for  her  em- 
ployer a  year  sooner  than  her  younger  sister.  Naturally  the  minors 
are  given  the  preference  in  these  relatively  unskilled  occupations. 
In  the  skilled  occupations  minors  have  decreased. 

RATES    OF    PAY    BEFORE    AND    AFTER    MINIMUM-WAGE 

DETERMINATIONS. 

ALL  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES. 

The  minimum-wage  determinations  aim  directly  at  the  rates  of  pay ; 
here,  then,  their  effect  ought  to  be  readily  measured.  As  elsewhere 
stated,  no  woman  or  girl  can  now  be  employed  in  Oregon  at  a  rate 
less  than  $6  per  week.  No  woman  18  years  of  age  or  over  who  has 
been  employed  more  than  one  year  in  a  store  occupation  can  be 
employed  for  less  than  $9.25  per  week  in  Portland  or  for  less  than 
$8.25  per  week  in  other  parts  of  the  State  in  the  same  occupation. 

In  the  period  covered  in  1913  approximately  50  per  cent  of  the 
women  employed  in  Portland  and  Salem  stores  received  a  rate  of 
$9.25  or  more.  The  minimum-wage  determinations,  therefore, 
legally  applied  to  not  more  than  half  of  the  female  labor  force  in 
retail  stores  in  these  cities. 

Table  4,  which  follows,  permits  a  comparison  of  the  rates  before 
and  after  the  minimum-wage  determinations,  with  special  reference 
to  the  rates  fixed  thereby.  The  table  relates  to  inexperienced  and 
experienced  adults  as  well  as  to  those  under  18. 
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Table  4.— NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  WOMEN  AND  GIRLS  WHOSE  WEEKLY  RATES 
OP  PAY  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  THE  MINIMUM-WAGE  DETERMINATIONS  WERE 
UNDER,  EQUAL  TO,  OR  OVER  THE  MINIMUM  RATES  FIXED,  AS  SHOWN  BY  THE  PAY 
ROLLS  OF  33  PORTLAND  AND  7  SALEM  RETAIL  STORES. 

( For  girls  under  1 8  and  inexperienced  adult  women  of  18  and  over  the  mintmnm  wage  ia  t6;  for  adult  womea 
with  more  than  1  year  of  exiwrienoe  it  is  19.25  in  Portland  and  68.25  in  other  parts  of  the  State.] 


Women  whose  weekly  rates  of  pay  were  within  each  dassifled 

amonnt. 

Total 
num- 
ber. 

Av- 

Type of  store. 

Under  66 

66 

Over  66  and 
mider  69.23  i 

69.23  lor 
69.25 

Over  60.25 

erage 

rate 

of  pay 

per 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Nom- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

week. 

POBTLAND. 

Department,    dry  -  goods, 
and  5  and  10  cent  stores: 

Before  determinations.. 

After  determinations. . . 
Specialty  stores: 

Before  determinations. . 

142 
3 

8.7 
.2 

270 

1 

4 

2 

15.3 
19.8 

.6 
2.2 

5.9 

496 
190 

>21 
«20 

U6 
*5 

30.4 
13.9 

12.6 
11.0 

47.1 
25.0 

147 

338 

5 
18 

3 

7 

9.0 
24.8 

3.0 
9.9 

8.8 
35.0 

597 
564 

140 
139 

12 

7 

36.6 
41.3 

83.8 
76.8 

35.3 
35.0 

1,632 
U,365 

167 
181 

34 
20 

19.60 
10.15 

12.68 

12.11 

Neijd^borhood  stores: 

Before  determinations.. 
After  determinations. . . 

1 
.      1 

2.9 
5.0 

9.54 
10.28 

Total: 
Before  determina- 
tions  

After  determina- 
tions   

143 
4 

8 

7.8 
.3 

8.2 

253 
274 

1 
11 

13.8 
17.5 

LO 
1L5 

533 
215 

•47 
40 

29.1 
13.7 

48.5 
41.7 

155 
363 

7 
10 

8.5 
23.2 

7.2 
10.4 

749 
710 

34 
35 

40.9 
45.3 

35.1 
36.5 

1,833 
M,566 

97 
96 

9.96 
10.38 

8ALKM. 

Dry-coods,  specialty,  and  5 
and  10  cent  stores: 
Before  determinations.. 
After  determinations. . . 

9.23 
9.47 

Grand  total: 
Before  determina- 
tions  

After  determina- 

151 
4 

':: 

254 

285 

13.2 
17.1 

580 
255 

30.1 
15.3 

162 
373 

8.4 
22.4 

783 
745 

40.6 
44.8 

1,93a 

M,662 

9.92 
10.33 

1 

t  Firms  fixing  wages  on  a  monthly  basis  pay  a  minimum  of  640  per  month,  which  is  equivalent  to  10.23 
per  working  week;  this  rate  was  accepted  by  the  oommiaBion  as  oompljring  with  the  determination  of 
19.25  a  week. 

>  Includine  20  women  whose  regular  employment  began  with  the  opening  of  a  new  department  on  the 
last  dav  of  ue  period  covered  in  ue  investigation. 

>  Including  8  women  who  received  in  addition  to  the  weekly  rate  a  2  per  cent  commission  on  all  sales. 

*  Including  2  women  who  received  in  addition  to  the  weekly  rate  a  1  per  cent  commissian  on  all  sales. 

•  There  were  19  women  before  and  6  women  after  the  minimum-wage  determinaUons  receiving  over  66 
but  under  68.25. 

Any  rate  lower  than  $6  a  week  was  practically  abolished  in  the  40 
stores  after  these  determinations  went  into  effect.  The  per  cent 
receiving  S6  was  slightly  increased  and  the  per  cent  receiving  $9.25  * 
(the  legal  minimum  for  experienced  adults  in  Portland)  was  increased 
from  8.4  per  cent  to  22.4  per  cent.  The  per  cent  of  the  force  receiving 
over  $9.25  per  week  was  increased  from  40.6  per  cent  to  44.8  per  cent. 
The  average  rate  of  pay  for  all  women  employed  in  the  40  stores 
increased  41  cents  per  week  in  1914,  or  from  $9.92  to  $10.33  per  week. 
As  a  whole,  therefore,  the  rates  of  the  women  employed  in  these  40 


1  A  monthly  rate  of  640,  equivalent  to  19.23  a  week,  was  regarded  by  the  commission  as  a  oompUanca 
with  the  determinations. 
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stores  have  been  materially  increased  since  the  wage  rulings.  The 
only  decrease  shown  in  any  group  of  establishments  occurred  in  the 
specialty  stores,  the  stores  paying  rates  that  were  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  law  save  in  a  few  instances.  This  decrease  of  the  average  rate 
from  $12.68  to  $12.11  per  week  was  not  caused  by  a  general  reduction 
of  rates  of  pay  for  old  employees;  rather  it  was  due  to  a  taking  on  of 
additional  help  at  the  legal  rates  of  $6  and  $9.25;  rates  slightly  lower 
than  the  rates  formerly  paid  to  women  entering  the  stores  for  the  first 
time. 

GIRLS  UNDER  18  YEARS  OF  AGE. 

Table  5  shows  for  girls  under  18  the  number  and  per  cent  receiving 
certain  weekly  rates  of  pay  before  and  after  the  minimum-wage 
determinations,  just  as  were  shown  in  Table  4  for  all  classes  of  women. 

Table  S.— NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  GIRLS  UNDER  18  WHOSE  WEEKLY  RATES  OF 
PAY  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  THE  MINDf  UM-WAQE  DETERMINATIONS  WERE  UNDER* 
EQUAL  TO,  OR  OVER  THE  MINIMUM  RATES  FIXED,  AS  SHOWN  BY  THE  PAY  ROLLS 
OF  33  PORTLAND  AND  7  SALEM  RETAIL  STORES. 

[For  girls  under  18  and  inexperienced  adult  women  of  18  and  over  the  minimum  wage  is  16;  for  adult  women 
with  more  than  1  year  of  experience  it  is  19.25  in  Portland  and  18.25  in  other  parts  of  the  State.] 


Women  whose  weekly  rates  of  pay  were  within  each 
classifled  amount. 

Total 
num- 
ber. 

Av«iw 

Type  of  store. 

Under  16 

$6 

Over  16  and 
under  iO.23 

S9.23orS9.25 

&ce 

rate 

of  pay 

per 

Num- 
Ur. 

33 

1 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

week. 

POKILAlfD. 

Department,  dry-goods,  and  6  and 
10  cent  stores: 
Before  determinations 

34.44 

.64 

77 
124 

67.04 
78.98 

25 
29 

• 

18.52 
18.47 

185 
157 

S5.92 

3 

1.91 

6.23 

Specialty  stores: 

Before  determinations 

After  determtnatV>nf 

3 

100.00 

3 
3 

6.00 

Neighborhood  stores: 

Before  determinations 

3 

100.00 

8.31 

After  determinations 

Total: 
Before  deter*ninatlonff 

33 

1 

6 

33.91 
.62 

71.43 

77 
127 

55.80 
79.38 

28 

29 

2 

1 

20.29 
18.13 

28.57 
25.00 

138 
160 

7 

4 

5.96 

After  determinaUons 

8ALEM. 

Dry-goods,  specialty,  and  5  and  10 
cent  stores: 
Before  determinations 

3 

1.87 

C.23 

5.07 

After  determinaUons 

3 

75.00 

G.58 

Grand  total: 
Before  determinations 

38 

1 

26.21 
.61 

77 
130 

53.10 
79.27 

30 
30 

20.09 
18.29 

145 

164 

5.93 

After  determinations 

3 

1 

1.83 

(.24 
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Prior  to  the  rate  determinations  26.2  per  cent  of  the  girk  under 
18  years  of  age  received  less  than  $6,  63.1  per  cent  received  $6, 
and  20.7  per  cent  received  more  than  $6.  In  the  1914  period  but 
one  got  less  than  the  legal  minimum.  Almost  80  per  cent  were 
getting  exactly  $6,  while  the  proportion  receiving  more  than  $6 
remained  the  same,  namely,  20  per  cent.  The  fact  that  20  per  cent 
were  still  receiving  more  than  $6,  although  in  a  group  for  which 
the  awards  stipulated  only  that  they  should  be  paid  not  less  than 
$6,  shows  that  employers  did  not  reduce  wages  of  minors  to  the 
minimum  permitted  by  the  wage  determinations,  but  continued 
to  pay  wages  as  before  on  the  basis  of  the  value  of  the  services 
rendered.  The  rate  for  the  145  minors  employed  in  all  stores  prior 
to  the  wage  determinations  averaged  $5.93,  or  7  cents  less  than  the 
legal  minimum  rate  afterwards  fixed  by  the  industrial  welfare  com- 
mission. The  average  rate  of  pay  for  these  girls  under  18  years 
increased  31  cents  per  week  after  the  wage  determinations. 

INEXPERIENCED  ADULT  WOMEN  18  TEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER. 

A  lower  rate  was  fixed  for  inexperienced  adult  women  than  was 
considered  a  living  wage  for  independent  women  because  the  earning 
power  of  an  inexperienced  woman,  regardless  of  her  age,  was  not  con- 
sidered equal  to  the  rate  fixed  for  experienced  women.  Pending 
further  study  by  the  industrial  welfare  commission  the  employer  was 
permitted  to  pay  her  the  minimum  paid  minors  until  she  had  been 
in  an  occupation  one  year.  Then,  if  retained  in  the  same  occupa- 
tion, she  must  be  paid  not  less  than  the  minimum  rate  for  experienced 
adult  women — $9.25  in  Portland  and  S8.25  elsewhere  throughout  the 
State. 

Table  6  shows  the  number  and  per  cent  of  inexperienced  adult 
women  receiving  certain  weekly  rates  of  pay  before  and  after  the 
minimum-wage  determinations,  according  to  the  form  used  in  Tables 
4  and  5,  for  all  women  and  for  girls  under  18  years  of  age. 
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Tabl£  «.— number  ANI>  per  cent  OF  INEXPERIENCED  ADULT  WOMEN  WHOSE 
WEEKLY  RATES  OF  PAYT  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  THE  MINIMUM-WAGE  DETERMI- 
NATIONS WERE  UNDER,  EQUAL  TO,  OR  OVER  THE  MINIMUM  RATES  FIXED,  AS 
SHOWN  BY  THE  PAY  ROLLS  OF  33  PORTLAND  AND  7  SALEM  RETAIL  STORES. 

[For  girls  under  18  and  inexperienced  adult  women  of  18  and  o\'er  the  minimum  wage  Is  S6;  for  adult  women  . 
with  more  than  1  year  of  experience  it  is  S9.25  in  Portland  and  S8.25  in  other  parte  of  the  State.] 


Women  whoso  weekly  rates  of  pay  were  within  each  classified 

amount. 

To- 
tal 

num- 
ber. 

177 
U42 

2 
4 

6 
5 

Aver- 

Type of  store. 

Under  S6 

S6 

Over^ 

and  under 

19.23 

$9.23  or 
S9.25 

Over  $9.25 

age 

rate 

of 

pay 
per 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

week. 

• 

TOVrLAND. 

Iiepartment,dry-goods,and 
5  and  10  cent  stores: 
Before  determinations.. 
After  determinations. . . 

8 

4.52 

66 
73 

1 
1 

2 

37.29 
5L41 

50.00 
25.00 

33.33 

99 
55 

1 
3 

3 

1 

55.94 
38.73 

50.00 
75.00 

50.00 
20.00 

3 
12 

L09 
8.45 

1 
2 

0.66 
1.41 

$6.85 
6.81 

Specialty  stores: 

Before  determinations. . 

6.50 

After  determinations. . . 

7.25 

Nei^borhood  stores: 

Before  determinations.. 

1 
2 

16.67 
40.00 

7.78 

After  determinations. . . 

1 

20.00 

1 

20.00 

8.09 

Total: 
Beftyre   determina- 
tions  

8 

1 

1 

4.32 
.66 

12.50 

60 
74 

1 
8 

37.30 
49.01 

12.50 
57.14 

103 
59 

6 
6 

55.68 
39.07 

75.00 

42.  R6 

4 

14 

2.16 
9.27 

1 
3 

.54 
1.99 

185 
U51 

8 
14 

6.88 

After     determina- 
tions  

6.86 

SALEM. 

Dry-goods,  specialty,  and 
5  and  10  cent  stores: 
Before  determinations.. 

6.81 

After  determinatfons. . . 

6.66 

Grand  total: 
Before    determina- 
tfons  

9 
1 

4.66 
.61 

70 

82 

36.27 
49.70 

109 
65 

56.48 
39.39 

4 
14 

2.07 
8.48 

1 
3 

.52 
1.82 

193 
U65 

6.88 

After     determina- 
tfons  

6.84 

1  Including  3  women  whose  regular  employment  began  with  the  opening  of  a  new  department  on  the 
last  day  of  the  period  covered  in  the  investi^tfon. 

The  $6  ruling  had  very  little  direct  effect  on  the  rate  of  pay  of 
inexperienced  adult  women,  as  only  9  women  whose  age  and  experi- 
ence were  known  to  place  them  in  this  group  were  getting  less  than 
$6  in  the  1913  period.  The  average  rate  of  pay  per  week  for  these 
women  was  decreased  by  4  cents.  The  old  employees  were  not 
reduced,  but  the  place  of  a  $28  or  a  $30  a  month  girl  was  filled  by  a 
$26  girl.  Fifty-nine  per  cent  of  these  women  received  more  than  $6 
before  the  minimum-wage  determinations;  only  50  per  cent  received 
more  than  that  after  the  determinations.  The  proportion  receiving 
$9.25  per  week  or  more  was  increased,  however. 

It  is  evident  that  the  minimum-wage  determinations  have  been 
followed  by  a  reduction  in  the  rate  for  some  adult  inexperienced 
women.  This  may  have  been  due  to  the  unfavorable  business  con- 
ditions in  1914;  it  would  not  follow  that  the  same  reductions  would 
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have  occurred  in  a  good  business  year.  The  fact  remains,  however, 
whether  due  to  the  depression  in  business  or  not,  that  the  adult 
inexperienced  as  a  group  have  suffered  a  reduction  in  rates. 

EXPERIENCED  ADULT  WOMEN  18  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER. 

The  number  and  per  cent  of  experienced  adult  women  receiving 
certain  weeldy  rates  of  pay  before  and  after  the  minimum-wage 
determinations  are  shown  in  Table  7,  according  to  the  form  used  for 
the  other  classes  of  women  in  Tables  4,  5,  and  6. 

Table  7.— NUlfBER  AND  PER  CENT  OP  EXPERIENCED  ADULT  WOtfEN  WHOSE  RATES 
OF  PAY  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  THE  KINIKUM-WAOE  DETERMINATIONS  WERE  UN- 
DER, EQUAL  TO,  OR  OVER  THE  IflNIinJM  RATES  FIXED,  AS  SHOWN  BY  THE  PAY 
ROLLS  OF  33  PORTLAND  AND  7  SALEIC  RETAIL  STORES. 

[For  girb  under  18  and  inexperienced  adult  women  of  18  and  over  the  minimum  wage  is  16;  for  adult  women 
with  more  than  1  year  of  experience  it  is  19.25  in  Portland  and  S8.25  in  other  parts  of  the  State.] 


Women  whose  weekly  rates  of  pay  were  within  each  classified 

amount. 

Total 
num- 
ber. 

Aver- 

Type of  store. 

Under  $6 

16 

Over  16 

and  under 

19.23 

89.23  or 
19.25 

Over  $9.25 

age 

rate 

of 

p*y 

per 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

1 
Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

week. 

rOBTLAMD. 

Department,      drv-soods, 
and  5  and  10  cent  stores: 
Before  determinationa. . 
After  determinations. . . 

7 

I 
0.67 

24 

2.29 
2.00 

282 

61 

>20 
M7 

MO 
i4 

26.94 
6.37 

12.12 
9.77 

40.00 
26.67 

319 

5 

18 

2 
5 

13.37 
33.30 

3.03 
10.34 

8.00 
33.33 

504 
658 

140 
139 

12 
6 

56.73 
58.24 

84.86 

1,047 
>058 

IftS 

Sll.e2 
11.94 

Specialty  stores: 

Before  determinations. . 

12.74 

79. 89       1 74 

12.20 

Neii^borhood  stores: 

Before  determinations.. 

1 

4.00 

48.00 
40.00 

25 
15 

10.12 

11.01 

Total: 
Before  determina> 

tions 

After     determina 
tions 

8 

.66 

34 

20 

L94 
1.74 

312 
82 

433 

25.22 
7.15 

47.56 
42.31 

147 
342 

7 
10 

n.88 
29.82 

8.54 
12.82 

746 
703 

34 
35 

60.31 
61.29 

41.46 
44.87 

1,237 
»1,147 

n 

11.74 
11.07 

RAI.KM. 

Dry-goods,  specialty,  and 
5  and  10  cent  stores: 
Before  determinations. . 

2 

2.44 

• 

9.82 

10.13 

Grand  total: 

Before  determina- 
tions   

After     determina- 
tions   

10 

.76 

24 

1.82 
1.63 

851 
115 

26.61 
9.39 

154 
852 

11.67 
28.74 

780 
738 

50.14 
60.24 

1,319 
1 1,226 

11.63 
11.85 

t  Including  17  women  whose  regular  emplovment  began  with  the  opening  of  a  new  department  on  the 
last  day  of  the  period  covered  in  the  investicatioo. 
>  Including  8  women  who  received  in  addition  to  the  weekly  rate  a  2  per  cent  oommisslon  on  all  sales. 

*  Including  2  women  who  received  in  addition  to  the  weekl  v  rate  a  1  per  cent  commission  on  all  sales. 

*  There  were  27  women  before  and  26  women  after  the  minimum-wage  determinations  receiving  more 
than  $8.25. 

About  28  per  cent  of  the  experienced  adult  women  employed  in 
Portland  stores  received  less  than  S9.25  per  week  before  the  minimum- 
wage  determinations;  60  per  cent  received  more  than  that  amount. 
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After  the  rulings  had  gone  into  effect  there  were  102,  or  9  per  cent  of 
the  total  number,  who  were  still  receiving  less  than  the  legal  mini- 
mum.' The  numbers  receiving  $9.25  per  week  had  increased  from 
12  per  cent  to  about  30  per  cent  of  the  total  number,  while  the  per 
cent  getting  more  than  $9.25  remained  substantially  the  same.  The 
average  rate  of  pay  for  experienced  adult  women  in  Portland  was 
increased  23  cents  per  week,  or  from  $11.74  to  $11.97. 

In  Salem  only  a  few  experienced  adult  women  (14)  were  affected 
by  the  State-wide  minimum  of  $8.25.  None  was  found  at  just  that 
rate.  In  the  1914  period  only  7  were  foimd  receiving  a  rate  as 
low  as  the  legal  minimum,  $8.25.  A  larger  per  cent  than  in  1913 
was  reported  at  $9.25  and  a  larger  per  cent  at  rates  higher  than  $9.25. 
The  average  rate  reached  $10.12  in  April,  1914,  an  increase  of  30  cents 
over  1913. 

Notwithstanding  the  102  obvious  violations  in  Portland  and  the 
decrease  in  rates  of  pay  in  the  Portland  specialty  stores,  the  wage 
rates  for  all  experienced  adult  women  in  the  two  cities  increased  from 
$11.62  to  $11.85.  In  spite  of  this  increase  in  average  rate  and  the 
increase  of  a  little  over  one  point  in  the  per  cent  of  experienced  women 
receiving  over  $9.25  per  week,  the  nimiber  of  women  receiving  $12 
and  over  decreased — a  decrease,  however,  not  out  of  proportion  to 
the  decrease  in  the  whole  force  and  due  largely  to  the  readjustments 
heretofore  described  in  the  alteration  department  (p.  12). 

On  the  whole,  women  entering  retail  stores  no  longer  have  to  begin 
at  a  $4  or  $5  wage.  Regardless  of  their  age  and  experience  they  now 
begin  their  industrial  career  with  at  least  a  $6  rate.  That  this  has 
meant  a  much  better  start  for  minors  is  apparent  from  these  tables; 
that  more  adult  women  who  can  not  lay  claim  to  a  year  of  experience 
in  the  occupation  they  enter  have  had  to  begin  at  $6  than  formerly 
is  also  true.  At  the  same  time  the  per  cent  of  inexperienced  adults 
getting  $9.25  or  over  have  increased.  Many  women  employees  of 
experience  received  as  much  as  $9.25  per  week  for  the  first  time  since 
their  employment  in  the  stores  as  a  result  of  the  minimiun-wage 
determinations.  The  large  per  cent  who  had  been  receiving  more 
than  the  legal  minimum  did  not  have  their  wages  decreased,  although 
for  reasons  closely  connected  with  business  readjustments  the  actual 
number  of  women  getting  more  than  $12  has  decreased.  Whether 
such  rulings  will  make  advancement  in  wages  above  $9.25  less  rapid 
than  formerly  can  not  be  said  at  this  time.  Undoubtedly  the  rates 
of  pay  of  women  as  a  whole  have  been  increased. 

1  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  coDstitutlcmallty  of  the  minimum-wage  law  was  under  consideration  by  the 
State  supreme  court,  some  merchants  were  slow  in  complying  with  the  law.  There  were  evidences  that 
the  number  of  violations  were  decreasing.  The  State  commissioner  of  labor  statistics  and  inspector  of 
factories  and  workshops  is  responsible  for  the  enforcement  of  these  decisions.  A  fine  or  imprisonment, 
or  both,  can  be  imposed  for  violations  and  the  girl  discriminated  against  may  collect  all  back  wages  due 
her.  No  prosecutions  against  retail  store  merchants  for  violations  of  the  mhiimum-wage  determination 
were  recorded  by  this  bureau  in  its  biennial  report  for  the  period  ending  Sept.  30, 1014. 
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AVERAGE     WEEKLY     EARNINGS     BEFORE     AND     AFTER 

MINIMUM- WAGE  DETERMINATIONS. 

More  important  to  the  wage-earning  woman  than  her  rate  of  pay 
is  the  amoxmt  of  money  she  actually  earns.  Her  rate  may  be  high 
and  yet  if  her  employment  is  not  steady,  if  she  is  asked  to  lay  oflf  one 
day  a  week,  or  if  she  is  frequently  ill,  her  earnings  may  fall  below 
the  wage  determined  by  the  commission  to  be  the  minimum  required 
for  healthful  hving.  No  attempt  was  made  in  this  study  to  determine 
the  causes  of  absences.*  How  many  hours  she  worked  and  how 
much  money  she  received  for  her  services  in  two  normal  months 
before  and  after  the  minimum-wage  determinations  were  among  the 
more  important  objects  of  this  study. 

The  average  weekly  earnings  and  hours  of  labor  before  and  after 
the  minimum-wage  determinations,  with  per  cent  of  increase  or 
decrease  after  the  determinations,  are  shown  in  Table  8.  *  The  average 
weekly  earnings  from  commissions  and  P.  M.'s  are  separately  shown. 

Tabus  8.— AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR  OF  WOMEN  AND 
GIRLS  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  MINIMUM-WAGE  DETERMINATIONS,  WITH  PER  CENT 
OF  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  AFTER  DETERMINATIONS,  IN  33  PORTLAND  AND  7 
SALEM  RETAIL  STORES. 


Type  of  store. 


PORTLAND. 

Department,  dry^goods,  and  5  and  10  cent  stores: 

Before  determinations 

After  determinations 

Per  cent  increase  (+)  or  decrease  (—) 

Specialty  stores: 

Before  determinations 

After  determinations 

Per  cent  increase  (+)  or  decrease  (— ) 

Neighborhood  stores: 

Before  determinations 

After  determinations 

Percent  increase  (+)  or  decrease  (—) 


Total: 

Before  determinations 

After  determinations 

Per  cent  increase  (+ )  or  decrease  (— ). 

SALKM. 

DryjKOods,  specialty,  and  5  and  10  cent  stores: 

Before  determinations 

After  determinations 

Per  cent  increase  (+)  or  decrease  ( — ) 


Grand  total: 

Before  determinations /. 

After  determinations 

Per  cent  increase  (+)  or  decrease  (— ). 


Num- 
ber of 
women. 


1,632 
1,345 


167 
181 


34 
20 


1,833 
1,546 


97 
96 


1,830 
1.642 


Aver- 
age 
weekly 
wages. 


17.87 
18.65 
-1-9.9 

19.85 
$9.67 
-1.8 

19.16 
110.23 
+11.7 


•8.07 
S8.79 

-H8.9 


17.65 
18.15 
+6.5 


18.05 
$8.76 
+8.8 


Aver- 
age 
weekly 

ir,  U.,  S. 


$0,022 
$0,017 
-22.7 

$0.11 

$0.05 

-54.5 

$0.41 


-100.0 


$0.04 

$0.02 

-50.0 


Aver- 
age 
weelcly 
com- 
mis- 
sions. 


$0,004 


$0.24 
$0.24 


$0.09 

$0.08 

-11.1 


$0.02 

$0.04 

+100.0 


$0,013 
$0,023 
+76.9 


$0.04 

$0.02 

-50.0 


$0.02 

$0.03 

+50.0 


Total 
aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 


Aver- 
age 
weekly 
hours. 


$7.89 

39.59 

$8.67 

40.34 

+10.0 

+2.0 

$10.20 

40.73 

$9.96 

37.89 

-2.4 

-7.0 

$9.66 

50.19 

$10.31 

47.27 

+6.7 

-5.8 

$8.13 
$8.85 
+8.9 


$7.66 
$8.17 
+6.8 


$8.11 
$8.81 
+8.6 


39.89 
40.14 
+0.6 


42.81 
41.86 
-2.2 


40.04 
40.24 
+0.5 


1  The  amount  and  causes  of  unemployment  among  retail  store  women  in  Boston  was  the  subject  of  a 
special  study,  the  results  of  which  will  appear  in  Bulletin  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
No.  182. 
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With  the  estabUshment  of  a  minimum  wsLgo  the  legal  working 
hours  in  Portland  mercantile  establishments  were  restricted  to  8 
hours  and  20  minutes  a  day,  or  50  hours  a  week,  the  closing  hour  to  be 
not  later  than  6  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Outside  of  Portland  the 
order  of  the  industrial  commission  restricted  the  hours  to  54  per  week, 
with  an  8.30  p.  m.  closing  hour.  Prior  to  this  the  legal  minimum 
had  been  the  10-hour  day  and  60-hour  week.  None  of  the  40  retail 
stores  included  in  the  study,  however,  worked  the  legal  maximum  hoiu^ 
in  1913.  The  nominal  hours  ranged  from  48  to  56  J  per  week  in  Port- 
land and  from  48  to  56  in  Salem.  With  the  fixing  of  the  maximum  the 
nominal  hours  varied  from  48  to  50  in  Portland,  the  lai^est  number  of 
employees  being  affected  by  a  49  J-hour  schedule.  In  Salem  the  hours 
ranged  from  48  to  54  hours  per  week.  In  1914,  as  compared  with 
1913,  the  nominal  hours  in  some  stores  had  decreased,  in  others  they 
increased  slightly.  These  changes  in  establishment  hours  in  the  two 
periods  make  it  impossible  to  judge  of  the  regularity  of  employment  by 
the  actual  hours  worked  without  comparing  also  the  changes  in 
nominal  hours. 

The  average  hours  of  employment  per  week  for  the  regular  women 
employees  in  the  40  stores  covered  in  this  study  were  approximately  40 
in  the  1913  period  and  scarcely  a  quarter  of  an  hour  more  in  the  corre- 
sponding period  in  1914.  As  stated  heretofore  the  records  of  hours 
worked  were  secured,  except  in  the  case  of  one  firm,  for  a  two-months 
period  before  and  after  the  wage  determinations.  How  much  of  the 
average  time  lost  was  due  to  volimtary  absence  from  duty,  how  much 
to  illness,  how  much  to  family  demands,  how  much  to  lay-off,  and  how 
much  to  first  employment  are  not  known.  The  period  studied  covered 
the  spring  season,  when  the  ebb  and  flow  of  employment  would  not 
be  as  great  as  in  the  dull  summer  months  or  in  the  months  preceding 
and  succeeding  the  hoUday  pressure.  Because  of  the  business  depres- 
sion prevailing  in  1914  and  the  consequent  effort  to  reduce  the  force, 
the  number  of  new  employees  taken  on  for  the  first  time  during  the 
period  covered  in  1914  was  comparatively  small,^  so  that  average 
hours  worked  in  1914  were  not  materially  influenced  by  women  com- 
ing into  the  stores  late  in  the  period  studied. 

With  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  more  of  service  per  week  in 
the  1914  period,  women  were  paid  on  the  average  $8.76  in  wages 
after  the  minimum-wage  determinations,  as  against  $8.05  before,  an 
increase  of  71  cents  per  week,  or  8.8  per  cent.  The  additional  sums 
affecting  earnings  and  commonly  known  as  P.  M.'s,  paid  for  sell- 
ing certain  lines  of  goods,  and  bonuses  paid  for  finding  mistakes 
in  sales  checks,  have  been  fewer  in  number  and  less  in  amount  since 
the  minimum-wage  determinations.     As  the  average  amount  received 

I  See  pp.  &3  and  54  for  a  detailed  discussion  of  this  subject. 
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per  week  from  those  sources  was  but  4  cents,  the  decrease  of  50  per 
cent  in  P.  M.'s  and  bonuses,  or  2  cents,  means  very  little  in  the  earn- 
ings of  the  average  woman.  This  is  especially  so  since  the  custom  of 
granting  commissions  cither  on  all  sales  or  sales  above  a  specified 
amount  has  increased  slightly.  The  average  commission  earned  by 
all  girls  was  3  cents,  as  against  2  cents  per  week  in  1913.  The  average 
weekly  earnings  for  these  store  employees  totaled,  therefore,  $8.11 
before  and  $8.81  after  the  minimum-wage  determinations. 

These  earnings  are  $1.81  less  per  week  in  1913  and  $1.52  less  per 
week  in  1914  than  the  average  rate  of  pay  for  the  respective  periods. 
In  other  words  the  average  earnings  for  all  women  increased  8.6  per 
cent  while  the  average  rates  of  pay  increased  but  4.1  per  cent.^ 

Considering  each  group  of  stores  separately.  Table  8  shows  that 
in  the  six  Portland  department,  dry-goods,  and  5  and  10  cent  stores 
the  average  weekly  earnings  were  $8.68  after  the  wage  determina- 
tions, an  increase  of  10  per  cent  over  the  year  before,  and  accom- 
panied only  by  about  a  2  per  cent  addition  in  the  average  hours  worked. 
In  the  cloak,  suit,  and  waist  specialty  houses,  where  the  average  rate 
of  pay  fell  nearly  5  per  cent,  the  earnings  decreased  only  2.4  per  cent, 
with  a  decrease  in  average  weekly  hours  of  almost  three  hours,  or  7 
per  cent.  The  earnings  of  the  neighborhood-store  women  and  the 
women  employed  in  Salem  both  increased  more  than  6  per  cent, 
while  the  hours  for  the  first  group  decreased  approximately  6  per 
cent  and  for  the  second  group  but  2  per  cent. 

How  the  earnings  in  these  periods  varied  with  the  age  and  experi- 
ence of  the  individual  is  shown  in  Table  9.  The  girls  under  18  years 
who  had  been  earning  an  average  of  $4.82  per  week  in  1913  still 
earned  less  than  $5  after  the  minimum-wage  determinations.  Their 
earnings  had  increased  to  $4.96,  approximately  3  per  cent,  while 
their  hours  had  decreased  3.4  per  cent.  The  5.2  per  cent  increase 
in  rates  of  pay  for  minors '  resulted  in  a  3  per  cent  increase  in  their 
earnings,  the  difference  being  due  to  a  reduction  in  the  regularity 
of  their  employment. 

1  See  Table  4,  p.  18.  i  See  Table  6,  p.  19. 
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Table  f.-AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR  OF  WOMEN  AND 
GIRLS  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  MINIMUM-WAGE  DETERMINATIONS,  GROUPED 
ACCORDING  TO  AGE  AND  EXPERIENCE,  IN  83  PORTLAND  AND  7  SALEM  RETAIL 
STORES. 


Type  of  store. 


fOXIIAKD. 

Department,  dry-isoods,  and 
6  and  10  cent  stores: 
Before  determinations . . . 

After  determinatfons 

Per  cent  increase  (+)  or 

decrease  (— ) 

Specialty  stores: 

Before  determinations. .. 

After  determinations 

Per  cent  increase  (+)  or 

decreaseC— ) 

Nef^borbood  stores: 

Before  determinatfons . . . 

After  determinations 

Per  cent  increase  (+)  or 
<-) 


Total: 

Before  determin»- 
tfons 

After  determina- 
tfons  

Per  cent  increase  (+ ) 
or  decrease  (— ) 


Dry-coods,  specialty,  and  6 

ana  10  cent  stores: 

Before  determinations . . . 

After  determinatfons . . . , 

Per  cent  increase  (+)  or 

decrease  (— ) , 

Grand  total: 

Before  determina- 
tfons  

After  determina- 
tions  

Per  cent  increase  (+ ) 
or  decrease  (-)... 


Classification  of  women  employees. 


Girls  under  18. 


Num- 
ber. 


135 
157 

+10.3 


3 


3 


138 

100 

•fll.O 


7 

4 

-42.9 


145 

104 

+13.1 


Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 


$4.71 
$4.02 

+4.5 


$4.06 


$10.07 


$4.85 
$4.90 
+2.3 


$4.20 

$4.80 

+14.3 


$4.82 
$4.96 
+2.0 


Aver- 
age 
weekly 
bours. 


40.04 
30.10 

-2.2 


33.81 


50.00 


40.25 
30.00 
-3.0 


41.88 
34.80 

-16.0 


40.33 
38.96 
-3.4 


Adult  inexperienced. 


Num- 
ber. 


177 
130 

-21.5 

2 
4 

+100.0 

6 
5 

-16.7 


185 

148 

-20.0 


8 
14 

+75.0 


193 

162 

-16.1 


Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 


$5.22 
$5.67 

+8.6 

$4.75 
$4.86 

+2.1 

$6.80 
$8.09 

+17.4 


$5.27 
$5.60 
+8.0 


$6.25 
$5.47 

-12.5 


$5.31 
$5.67 
+6.8 


Aver- 

weekly 
hours. 


37.76 
40.94 

+8.5 

41.75 
34.24 

-18.0 

47.78 
45.60 

-4.8 


38.12 
40.91 
+7.3 


48.17 
40.64 

-16.6 


38.54 
40.80 
+6.1 


Adult  ezperienoed. 


Num- 
ber. 


1,047 
941 

-10.1 

165 
174 

+6.5 

25 

15 

-40.0 


1,237 
1,130 
-8,7 


82 
78 

-4.9 


1,319 
1,208 
-8.4 


Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 


$9.77 
$10.21 

+4.5 

$10.27 
$10.18 

-0.9 

$10.17 
$11.04 

+8.6 


$0.85 

$10.20 

+3.6 


$8.10 
$8.84 

+9.1 


$9.74 

$10. 12 

+3.9 


Aver- 
age 
weekly 
hours. 


42.10 
41.39 

-1.7 

41.57 
38.05 

-8.5 

50.79 
47.90 

-5.7 


42.00 
40.96 
-2.7 


42.37 
42.44 

+a2 


42.11 
41.06 
-2.5 


The  adult  women  without  a  year's  experience  continue  to  earn  less 
than  $6,  although  here,  too,  the  earnings  have  increased,  the  change 
being  from  $5.31  to  $6.67  per  week.  This  6.8  per  cent  increase  in 
their  earnings  was  noticeable  in  view  of  the  0.6  per  cent  decrease 
in  their  rates  of  pay.*  The  larger  earnings  were  accompanied  by  a 
6  per  cent  increase  in  hours  worked. 

The  average  earnings  of  experienced  adult  women  were  $10.12  per 
week  after  the  wage  determinations,  an  increase  of  about  4  per  cent 
over  the  average  earnings  in  1913  as  compared  with  a  2  per  cent 
increase  in  rates.'     The  earnings  of  the  experienced  women,  who 


1  See  Table  6,  p.  21. 


B  See  Tabb  7,  p.  22. 
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received  a  rate  of  exactly  $9.25  in  Portland  or  $8.25  in  Salem,  the 
minimum  sum  decided  by  the  commission  to  be  necessary  to  main- 
tain a  self-supporting  woman  in  frugal  but  decent  conditions,  are 
shown  in  Table  10. 

Table  10.— AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  RECEIVED  IN  1914  BY  EXPERIENCED  ADULT 
WOMEN  WHOSE  WEEKLY  RATE  OF  PAY  WAS  19.25  IN  PORTLAND  AND  18.25  IN  SALEM. 


Type  of  store. 


PORTLAND. 

Department,  dry-goods,  and  5  and  ^  cent  stores . 

Specialty  stores 

Neighborhood  stores 

Total 

SALEM. 

Dry-goods,  specialty,  and  5  and  10  cent  stores 

Grand  total , 


Number 

of 
women. 

Average 
weekly 
wages. 

Average 
weekly 

P.  M.'8. 

Average 

weekly 

oommtt- 

sions. 

313 

18 

6 

$7.61 
6.70 
9.23 

(») 

10.013 

336 

7 

7.76 
6.91 

0) 

0) 

>343 

7.73 

0) 

0) 

Total 

average 

weekly 

earnings. 


S7.62 
5.70 
9.23 


7.75 


6.91 


7.73 


1  Less  than  1  cent. 

s  Not  including  9  Women  whose  regular  employment  began  with  the  opening  of  a  new  department  on  the 
last  day  of  the  i)erlod  covered  in  the  investigation. 

Only  123,  or  a  little  more  than  one-third,  of  these  women  earned 
their  full  rate  of  $9.26  or  $8.25  per  week  throughout  the  period  cov- 
ered. The  average  earnings  for  all  in  Portland  were  $7.75  per  week, 
in  Salem  $6.91. 

This  showing  in  earnings  emphasizes  the  need  of  analyzing  closely 
the  causes  of  unemployment  in  the  department  and  other  retail  stores 
in  order  to  determine  the  normal  earning  possibility  under  a  given 
rate.  Few  of  the  women  whose  minimum  rate  was  fixed  at  $6  or  of 
the  women  whose  minimum  rate  was  fixed  at  $9.25  really  earned  that 
amoimt  throughout  the  period  covered.  The  increase  in  earnings 
since  the  minimiun-wage  determinations,  however,  as  has  been  shown, 
has  been  greater  than  the  increase  in  rates. 

SELLING  EFnCIENCY  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  MINIMUM- 
WAGE  DETERMINATIONS. 

Whether  minimum-wage  legislation  reacts  upon  the  efficiency  of 
the  wage  earner  is  a  question  earnestly  discussed.  The  legal  guaranty 
of  a  minimum  equal  to  a  living  wage  is  regarded  by  some  as  likely  to 
lure  the  less  conscientious  employee  toward  relaxed  efforts. 

In  a  situation  such  as  exists  in  Oregon,  where  the  female  labor 
supply  *  is  in  excess  of  the  demands,  there  would  be  no  reason  why 
any  such  person  could  not  be  discharged.     Interviews  with  the  women 

1  While  no  statistical  survey  was  made  of  the  labor  supply,  that  it  was  In  all  respects  ample  was  the  testi- 
mony of  employers,  and  this  was  ftirther  evidenced  by  the  large  number  of  applicants  waiting  upon  the 
snperfaitendents  of  employees. 
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employees  impressed  this  fact  upon  the  agents,  for  all  women  depend- 
ent on  their  earnings  were  greatly  troubled  over  the  decrease  in  their 
sales. 

The  only  measurement  of  efficiency  of  store  employees  that  was 
obtainable  was  the  amount  of  sales  of  the  saleswomen.  Admittedly 
these  are  not  a  complete  or  always  a  fair  basis  upon  which  to  judge 
of  a  woman's  efficiency.  Other  duties  which  she  performs,  such  as 
care  of  stock,  have  a  value  to  the  employer.  Sometimes  certain  cir- 
cumstances make  it  impossible  for  a  woman  to  sell  as  much  at  one  time 
as  another.  For  example,  in  one  year  the  head  saleswoman  in  a  cer- 
tain department  took  care  to  see  that  the  customers  were  distributed 
evenly  among  her  assistants.  She  did  not  wait  on  a  patron  unless 
these  women  were  busy  or  were  having  difficulty  in  making  the  sale. 
The  next  year  a  new  head  of  the  department  was  introduced  whose 
system  was  quite  different.  This  woman  insisted  that  no  girl  in  her 
department  wait  on  a  customer  unless  she,  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment, was  busy.  The  result,  as  told  by  her  assistants,  and  as  shown 
by  the  accounts  of  the  department,  was  that  the  sales  of  the  assistant 
saleswomen  had  very  much  decreased,  while  the  sales  of  the  head 
saleswoman  had  correspondingly  increased.  These  assistant  sales- 
women could  not  with  fairness  be  held  responsible  for  these  decreases. 

The  sales  shp  is  usually  taken  as  the  measurement  of  a  woman's 
efficiency  and  her  rate  of  pay  is  as  commonly  regulated  thereby.  In 
the  following  table,  therefore,  the  sales  were  used  as  a  measure  to 
determine  the  relative  increase  or  decrease  after  the  wage  determina- 
tions in  the  efficiency  of  saleswomen  receiving  different  rates  of  pay. 
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Table  11.— PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN  AVERAGE  DAILY  SALES  AFTER 
MINIlfUM-WAOE  DETERMINATIONS  OF  SALESWOMEN  UNDER  18,  INEXPERIENCED 
ADULT  SALESWOMEN,  AND  EXPERIENCED  ADULT  SALESWOMEN  RECEIVING  THE 
MINIMUM  RATE  OR  LESS,  COMPARED  WITH  THE  PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE  OR 
DECREASE  IN  AVERAGE  DAILY  SALES  OF  ALL  SALESWOMEN  RECEIVING  MORE 
THAN  THE  MINIMUM  RATE  IN  3  PORTLAND  RETAIL  STORES. 

fThe  signiflcant  comparisons  in  tiiis  table  are  in  the  sale  increases  or  decreases  of  the  several  groups  and 
not  in  the  actual  amount  sold  by  such  groups.  Data  for  women  whose  age  and  experlenoe  were  not 
reported  or  whose  sales  were  not* separately  reported,  together  with  transfer  sales  not  credited,  are  not 
included  in  the  classification  but  are  included  in  the  totals  for  all  women.] 


Betore  determinations. 

After  determinations. 

Per 
cent 

ClassiflcatJon  of  saleswomen. 

Total  days. 

Total  sales. 

Aver- 
sales 
QKy. 

Total  days. 

• 

Total  sales. 

Aver- 
nies 
QKy. 

of  in- 
crease 

or  de- 
crease 

in  av- 
erage 
daily 
sales 
after 
deter- 
jnina- 
tion. 

Women  alTected  by  mfaiimnm- 
wage  rulings: 
Inexperienced  minor  and 
adult  women 

1,650.08 
6,203.26 

038,962.24 
170,060.01 

023.47 
27.02 

1,574.88 
4,272.75 

030,476.11 
112,806.05 

$25.01 
20.40 

+  0.8 

Experienced  adult  women 
receiving  10.25  per  week 
or  under. .......  t  r  -  - , 

—  2.8 

Total 

7,053.24 

209,022.25 

20.28 

5,847.63 

152,284.16 

20.04 

"    .0 

Women  not  affected  by  mln- 
i  mum-wage  rulings: 
Experienced  adult  women 
receiving    more    than 
09.25  but  not  more  than 
$11.54  per  week 

3,426.50 

2,077.07 
1,501.80 

117,40a58 

132,074.70 
100,58L21 

34.20 

44.65 
68.10 

4,207.61 

2,710.46 
1,607.30 

131,222.42 

106,685.17 
03,410.06 

3a53 

30.36 
55.04 

-ILO 

Experienced  adult  women 
receiving    more     than 
S11.54  but  not  more  than 
915  per  week 

—11.8 

Experienced  adult  women 
receiving  over  S15  per 
week. .  - 

—12.0 

Total 

7,096.36 

351,046.58 

43.00 

8.705.37 

xti.xn.HR 

38.00 

—13.3 

Total,  all  women 

17,231.64 

587,465.50 

34.00 

15,871.37 

507,636.10 

31.96 

-  0.2 

This  table  was  confined  to  three  stores,  because  in  three  only  were 
there  a  sufficient  number  of  saleswomen  in  comparable  groups  before 
and  after  the  minimum-wage  determination.  The  average  sales  per 
day  of  work  in  these  stores  had  decreased  6.2  per  cent  in  the  1914 
period.  An  increase,  therefore,  in  sales  in  any  group  of  individuals 
would  be  coimter  to  the  general  trend.  Did  the  women  affected  by 
the  minimum-wage  determinations  contribute  more  than  their  share  of 
the  decrease  ?  The  average  sales  of  the  three  groups  of  women  that 
were  affected  by  the  minimum  wage — ^minors,  inexperienced  adult, 
and  such  of  the  experienced  adult  as  were  receiving  $9.25  or  less  in 
both  years — decreased  0.9  of  1  per  cent.  The  sales  of  women  in  the 
same  stores  receiving  more  than  the  $9.25  minimum,  and  therefore 
not  affected  by  the  determinations,  were  lowered  13.3  per  cent. 
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An&lyzsing  the  factors  that  entered  into  this  result,  as  shown  in 
Table  11,  it  becomes  plain  that  the  only  groups  showing  any  increase 
in  sales  are  the  minors  and  inexperienced  adult  women.  The  minors 
are  selling  in  departments  such  as  the  notion,  handkerchief,  and 
pattern,  departments  less  affected  by  a  depression  in  business  than 
others;  the  inexperienced  adult  women,  however,  are  sprinkled 
throughout  all  the  departments.  The  sales  made  by  experienced 
adult  women  who  received  $9.25  or  less  in  1913  and  1914  decreased 
2.3  per  cent.  .  It  should  be  noted  that  this  group  receiving  $9.25  or 
less  is  made  up  of  two  classes  in  1914,  the  first  receiving  $9.25,  the 
exact  minimum,  and  the  second  receiving,  in  violation  of  the 
law,  less  than  $9.25.  The  sales  made  by  this  second  class  of  women 
decreased  in  practically  the  same  proportion  as  those  made  by  the 
women  receiving  $9.25,  the  exact  minimum  rate. 

Those  made  by  experienced  adult  women  receiving  over  $9.25  but 
not  more  than  $11.54  ^  decreased  11  per  cent.  The  sales  of  women 
getting  over  $11.54  but  under  $15  weekly  decreased  11.8  per  cent, 
while  the  sales  made  by  women  getting  more  than  $15  weekly 
decreased  12.9  per  cent.  These  higher-paid  women  are  in  depart- 
ments devoted  to  the  more  expensive  goods.  Naturally  a  business 
depression  makes  itself  felt  most  in  such  departments,  and  this  fact 
accounts  in  part  for  the  excessive  decrease  in  the  sales  of  women 
getting  the  rates  to  which  wage  determinations  did  not  apply. 

To  what  extent  the  small  decrease  of  sales  among  those  affected  by 
the  minimum  was  due  to  a  maintenance  of  the  efficiency  in  the  indi- 
vidual and  to  what  extent  it  was  due  to  the  elimination  of  the  ineffi- 
cient can  not  be  stated  from  this  table,  as  these  sales  were  not  neces- 
sarily made  by  identical  groups  of  women  in  the  two  periods.  Until 
a  large  nimiber  of  individuals  affected  by  the  minimum-wage  deter- 
minations can  be  foimd  in  the  same  department  before  and  after  the 
rulings,  working  side  by  side  with  women  getting  rates  not  affected 
by  the  determinations,  no  definite  conclusion  as  to  the  effects  of  the 
minimum  on  individual  efficiency  can  be  shown.  The  numbers  in 
Oregon  did  not  permit  of  such  a  selection. 

1  Equivalent  to  $50  a  month. 
97827*— BuU.  176—15 3 
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LABOR  COST  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  IVONIMUM-WAGE 

DETERMINATIONS. 

When  business  is  prospering  wage  increases  are  a  matter  for 
consideration;  in  a  period  of  depression  they  are  granted  only  after 
careful  deUberation.  The  year  1914,  the  first  year  in  which  the 
minimum-wage  determinations  were  in  operation  in  Oregon,  was 
considered  a  poor  year  in  the  mercantile  business.  To  show  bow 
changes  in  weekly  wage  payments,  after  the  minimum-wage  determi- 
tions,  compared  with  changes  in  the  weekly  sales,  is  the  purpose  of 
Table  12. 


Table  12.— PER  CENT  WHICH  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  WAGE  PAYMENTS  TO  SELLING  AND 
TO  N0N8ELLIXG  FORCES  COMBINED  WERE  OF  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  SALES  BEFORE 
AND  AFTER  MINIMUM-WAGE  DETERMINATIONS  IN  24  PORTLAND  AND  7  SALEM 
RETAIL  STORES. 

[In  each  case  the  sales  and  wage  payments  are  shown  to  the  nearest  dollar,  and  for  this  reason  the  tot  alt 
are  not  always  exactly  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  items.  The  percentages  are  based  on  the  exact 
amounts,  including  cents. 1 


-..r_     ■  « 

Females. 

Males. 

Per 
cent 
wage 
pay- 
ments 
are  of 
sales. 

Total.  . 

Type  of  store. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
wage* 
pay- 
ments. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
sales. 

Per 
cent 
wage 
pay- 
ments 
are  of 
sales. 

Aver- 

weekly 
wage 
pay- 
ments. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 

sales. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
wage 
pay- 
ments. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
sales. 

Per 
cent 
wage 
pay- 
ments 
are  of 
sales. 

PORTLAND. 

Department,  dry-goods,  and  5 
and  10  cent  stores: 

Before  determinations 

After  determinations 

Per  cent  increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (— ) 

I  $12.S7S 
'  $11,698 

—9.2 

J$107,251 

» $93, 077 

12.0 1$14, 288 
12. 61  $13, 524 

— s  a 

$68,088 
$65,279 

-1.1 

$4,962 
$4,  i:>3 

-16. 3 

21.0 
20.7 

14.4 
17.0 

"$27,165 
■  $2,'>,221 

-7.2 

$2,417 
$2,511 

+3.9 

$442 
$324 

—26.7 

I  $175,339 
1  $158,356 

-9.7 

$19,303 
$20, 66a 

+7.0 

$4,821 
$3,22K 

-33.1 

$199,463 
$182,242 

-8L6 

$7,417 
$8,080 

+8.9 

15.5 
15.0 

Specialty  stores: 

Before  determinat  ions 

After  determinations 

Per  cent  increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (— ) 

1 

$1,704,'    $14,340 
$1,H03     $16,505 

-^5.8       +15.1 

$232       $2, 446 
$132       $1,279 

—  43.0        —47  7 

n.9 

10.9 

9.5 
10.3 

11.9 
12.3 

13.7 
12.6 

12.0 
12.3 

$714 
$70S 

-0.9 

$210 
$191 

"8.x 

12.5 
•    12.2 

Neighborhood  stores: ' 

Before  determinat ion.s 

After  determinations 

Per  cent  increase  (+)  or 
decrease  ( — ) 

$2,376 
$1,949 

-1S.0 

$75,426 
$71,3X1 

-5.4 

$1,97S 
$1,822 

-7.9 

$77,404 
$73,203 

-5.4 

8.8 
9.8 

9.2 
10.0 

Total: 
Before  determinations. 
After  determinations.. 
Per  cent  increa.se  (-»-) 
or  decrease  (— ) 

SALEM. 

Dry -goods,  specialty,  and  5 
and  10  cent  stores: 

Before  determinations 

After  determinations 

Per  cent  increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (— ) 

$1«..S13 
$13,633 

-8.0 

$743 

$785 

+5.6 

$124,  a37 
$110,  S62 

-10.6 

$5,439 
$6,25» 

+  16.1 

$1.5,211 
$14,  423 

-5.2 

$495 
$196 

-0.1 

$15,706 
>  $14,917 

-5.0 

20.2 
2a2 

2.1.0 
27.1 

20.3 
20.4 

$30,025 

$2S,U56 

-6.6 

$1,238 
$1,280 

+  3.3 

$31,263 
$29,335 

-6.2 

la.1 
16.4 

16.7 
15.8 

>  $129,476 
«  $117,119, 

-9.5 

Total: 
Before  determinations. . 
After  determinations  . . 
Per  cent  increase  ( -»- )  or 
decrease  (—) 

»  $15,557 
<  $14,418 

-7.3; 

$206,880 
$190,322 

-8.0 

15.1 
15.4 

1  Includes  wage  payments  for  extra  help  and  sales  made  by  such  help. 

<  9  neighborhood  stores  did  not  report  sales,  and  have  therefore  not  been  included  in  this  table. 
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Sales  made  in  March  and  April,  1914,^  were,  according  to  the 
above  table,  8  per  cent  less  than  sales  made  in  the  same  stores  in 
these  months  in  1913.  Yet  the  rates  of  pay  of  a  large  number  of 
women  employees  had  been  raised  to  meet  the  conditions  imposed 
by  the  determinations  of  the  Oregon  Industrial  Welfare  Com- 
mission. In  spite  of  the  increase  of  4  per  cent  in  the  average  rates 
of  pay  for  women  and  of  8.6  per  cent  hi  their  average  earnings, 
tlie  total  weekly  wage  payments  decreased  7.3  per  cent  in  the  period 
covered  in  1914,  a  decrease  made  possible  by  the  reduction  in  the 
number  of  women  employed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sales  made  by 
women  decreased  9.5  per  cent.  By  reference  to  Table  12  it  is  seen 
that  before  the  determinations  the  average  weekly  wage  payments  to 
women  were  12  per  cent  and  after  the  determinations  12.3  per  cent 
of  the  average  weekly  sales,  or  12  and  12.3  cents,  respectively,  out  of 
every  dollar  of  sales.  The  net  female-labor  cost,  therefore,  increased 
3  mills  on  every  dollar  of  sales. 

The  male-labor  cost  increased  only  1  mill  on  every  dollar  of  sales, 
but  thfe  number  of  men  and  the  amount  of  money  involved  were  not 
sufficient  to  change  the  total  labor  cost  as  much  as  a  half  mill.  Con- 
sequently the  net  increase  in  the  cost  of  labor,  male  and  female,  was 
3  mills  and  a  negligible  fraction  on  a  dollar  of  sales.  This  increase 
in  wage  payments  was  not  borne  equally  by  all  stores  or  groups  of 
stores.  Unquestionably  the  increase  in  labor  cost  was  due  primarily 
to  a  rise  in  cost  in  the  six  department,  dry-goods,  and  5  and  10  cent 
stores  of  Portland,  the  group  employing  the  largest  number  of  people, 
and  was  emphasized  by  the  big  increase  in  the  labor  cost  of  the 
neighborhood  stores.  These  rises  in  labor  cost  were  offset  somewhat 
by  a  decrease  in  labor  cost  of  3  mills  and  9  mills,  respectively,  in 
Portland  specialty  and  Salem  stores.  A  study  of  the  detailed  table 
on  page  55  will  make  plain  that  the  cost  of  labor  was  kept  within  the 
limits  named  largely  by  money-saving  adjustments  in  the  female 
nonselling  force  and  in  the  male  selling  force. 

t  C'onditions  peculiar  to  one  firm's  business  rendorod  these  months  not  comparable  in  the  tvo  years;  tlie 
n<K>rda  for  September  in  1913  and  1914  were  therefore  substituted. 
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PORTLAND    DEPARTMENT,   DRY-GOODS,  AND   5   AND    10 

CENT  STORES. 

NUMBERS  EMPLOYED  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  MINIMUM-WAGE 

DETERMINATIONS. 

Department  and  dry-goods  stores  are  very  much  alike  in  business 
organization  and  service  required  of  employees.  The  5  and  10  cent 
store  differs  in  organization  and  service  requirements  not  only 
from  these  storea  but  also  from  the  specialty  and  neighborhood 
stores.  In  other  words,  the  5  and  10  cent  store  really  presents  a 
problem  in  itself  in  conducting  an  investigation  into  the  effect  of 
minimum-wage  determinations.  But  to  treat  it  separately  was  not 
possible  in  this  study  without  thereby  disclosing  to  the  public  the 
records  of  individual  firms.  Combining  their  records  with  the 
neighborhood  or  specialty  stores,  where  comparatively  few  women 
are  employed,  would  have  imduly  influenced  the  figures  and  concealed 
conditions  prevailing  in  these  establishments.  It  was  necessary, 
therefore,  to  include  them  with  the  department  and  dry-goods 
stores  where  the  numbers  were  too  large  to  be  submerged. 

The  records  for  three  department  stores,  two  dry-goods  stores, 
and  one  5  and  10  cent  store  were  included  in  this  group.  The 
records  of  the  numbers  of  women  employed,  the  individual  rates, 
hours  worked,  earnings,  and  sales  were  taken  for  March  and  April, 
1913  and  1914.*  For  men  only  the  numbers,  the  earnings,  and 
the  sales  were  taken  in  the  same  periods.  Three  of  these  stores 
pay  their  employees  weekly  or  biweekly,  the  other  three  pay  semi- 
monthly. Data  had  to  be  taken  for  48  days  in  the  first  case  and  52 
days  in  the  other  and  had  to  be  reduced  to  a  common  basis  of  a 
six-day  week.  Information  concerning  the  age  and  experience  of 
women  employees  was  obtained  from  the  stores'  application  blanks. 
Because  some  files  were  incomplete  and  some  application  blanks 
were  not  carefully  filled  out,  there  were  a  number  of  women  whose 
age  and  experience  were  not  obtainable  from  these  records.  Many 
of  these  were  traced  to  their  homes  and  the  information  obtained 
from  them  personally.  Out  of  1,632  employed  in  1913  and  1,345 
in  1914,  the  final  number  for  whom  age  but  not  experience  records 
was  obtained  was  121  in  1913  and  49  in  1914.  The  number  about 
whom  no  definite  information  for  either  age  or  experience  was  forth- 
coming was  reduced  to  152  in  1913  and  59  in  1914. 

In  the  six  stores  covered  in  the  investigation  45  per  cent  of  the 
women  were  employed  in  the  seUing  departments.  The  demands 
upon  the  department  and  dry-goods  store  saleswomen — showing 
goods,  suiting  the  taste  and  desires  of  customers,  making  sales  checks, 

>  C(mditkm9  peculiar  to  ono  firm's  business  rendered  these  montiu  not  comparable  ia  th^  two  years;  tha 
records  for  September  in  1913  and  1914  were  themforo  substituted. 
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caring  for  stock,  and  cleaning  and  arrltnging  show  cases — are  well 
known  to  the  public. 

In  some  stor^  the  goods  sold  and  the  money  and  sales  checks 
are  given  to  a  woman  called  the  ''floor  cashier/'  who  wraps  the 
bundles,  inspects  the  checks  for  errors,  and  makes  change  by  means 
of  a  cash  register.  In  other  stores  bundles  are  wrapped  by  one 
woman  and  the  money  and  the  sales  checks  are  sent  through  a 
tube  to  the  ''tube  cashier,''  whose  sole  work  consists  in  inspecting 
checks  and  in  making  change.  These  floor  and  tube  cashiers,  who 
are  held  responsible  for  the  money  that  passes  through  their  hands, 
constituted  from  6  to  7  per  cent  of  the  force  in  the  six  stores. 
The  women  who  only  wrap  the  bundles,  and  the  cash  girls  who 
carry  goods  to  the  cashiers,  errand  girls,  girls  who  put  the  price 
tags  on  goods,  and  stock  girls  formed  approximately  12  per  cent 
of  the  store  force.  The  work  done  by  these  girls  requires  the  least 
skill  of  any  work  given  to  women  in  mercantile  establishments. 
The  alteration,  millinery,  corset,  upholstery,  and  other  workrooms 
gave  employment  to  about  17  per  cent  of  the  women  in  1913.  Over 
13  per  cent  of  the  women  worked  in  the  office,  where  the  work 
varies  from  a  simple  listing  of  goods  sold  to  responsible  bookkeeping. 
Executive  positions,  such  as  buyers  or  department  heads,  were 
held  by  but  a  little  over  1  per  cent.  The  remainder  of  the  store 
force — ^from  3  to  4  per  cent — were  engaged  as  jani tresses,  matrons, 
waitresses,  detectives,  or  telephone  operators. 

In  describing  the  work  which  women  do  in  the  six  Portland  stores 
the  slightly  different  organization  in  the  5  and  10  cent  stores  should 
bo  noted.  With  the  exception  of  some  office  help,  they  employed 
women  whose  duties  involved  giving  whatever  shght  assistance  a 
purchaser  needed  to  buy  wares  on  display,  wrapping  the  bundles, 
and  making  the  change  on  a  cash  register.  Tliese  women  are  called 
saleswomen  and  are  classed  with  saleswomen  in  this  report,  although 
the  difference  in  the  demands  made  upon  them  from  those  made 
on  sal^women  in  the  typical  department  and  dry-goods  stores  are 
important. 

In  Table  13,  which  follows,  comparison  is  made  of  the  actual 
numbers  of  women  and  girls  employed  in  each  occupation  before  and 
after  the  minimum-wage  determinations  and  of  the  equivalent  full- 
time  workers  classified  according  to  age  and  experience.  The  per 
cent  of  increase  or  decrease  in  numbers  after  the  determinations  is 
also  shown. 
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Tablk  18.— actual  number  OF  WOMEN  EMPLOYED  AND  THEIR  EQUIVALENT  IN 
OF  MEN  EMPLOYED  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  MINIMUM-WAGE  DETERMINATIONS, 
FIED  OCCUPATIONS,  IN  6  PORTLAND   DEPARTMENT,  DRY-GOODS,  AND  5  AND  10 


Total  employees.! 


Oocapatfon. 


Before 
deter- 
mina- 
tions. 


After 
deter- 
mina- 
tions. 


Sales  force: 

Actual  number 

Equivalent  full-time  workers > 

WorJcFOom  lielp: 

Actualnumber 

Equivalent  full-time  workers 

Office  nelp:  I 

Actual  number 

Equivalent  full-time  workers 

Cash  girls,  bundle  wrappers,  errand  ! 
girls,  etc.:  i 

Actual  numbo- 

Equivalent  full-time  workers ' 

Cashiers: 

Actual  number 

Equivalent  full-time  workers 

Buyers,  department  heads,  and  floor- 
walkers: 

Actualnumber 

Equivalent  full-time  workers. . . 
Miscellaneous: 

Actual  number 

Equivalent  full-time  workers 


977  I      851 


314 


Per 
cent 
in- 
crease 

or  de- , 
crease! 


Per 
I  '  cent 

Before.  After  I    in- 


deter- 
mina- 
tlons. 


deter-  [  crease 
mina-     ( + ) 
tions.  I  or  de- 
crease 


-12.9 


239 


204   -35.0 


35 


288  I      286   -    .7 


71 


2S6 
100 


237   -17.1 


108 
441 


Total: 

Actual  numb«' 

Equivalent  full-time  work- 
ers  


«2,511 


103   +  3.0 


76 


I 
103  |-  4.6 

371  1-13.9 


91 
367 


4  2,147   -14.6 


879 


217 


29 

82 


68 
2 


79 
325 


-  9.2 
-17.1 


-1-15.5 


-10.5 


-13.2 


-11.4 


802 


-8.8 


Total  women. 


Before 

Aft«r 

deter- 

deter- 

mina- 

mina- 

tions. 

tions. 

738 

634 

649 

500 

279 

175 

221 

151 

217 

204 

162 

177 

210 

169 

160 

131 

100 

101 

89 

82 

17 

24 

16 

23 

74 

46 

52 

36 

U,632 

M,345 

1,269 

1,100 

Per 
cent 

in- 
crease 

or  de- 
crease 


-14.1 

-  8.9 

-37.3 
-31.7 

-6.0 

-  2.7 


-19.5 
-18.1 

-I-  1.0 
-  7.9 


-1-41.2 
-h43.8 

-37.8 
-30.8 


-17.6 
-13.3 


1  Not  including  extra  male  or  female  help  whose  identity  from  week  to  week  could  not  be  traced,  such 
female  help  being  equal  to  3  women  working  full  time;  nor  does  it  include  20  saleswomen  whose  regular 
employment  began  with  the  opening  of  a  new  department  on  the  last  day  of  the  period  covered  in  the 
investigation. 

s  While  age  and  experience  records  could  not  be  secured  for  these  women— not  one  of  whom  was  on  the 
rolls  for  both  years— information  obtained  from  their  fellow  workers,  their  rates  of  pay.  and  the  statements 
of  employers  that  they  had  dismissed  adult  experienced  women  in  certain  unsklUea  occupations  rather 
than  pay  the  required  19.25,  clearly  indicates  that  in  1913  these  women  were  adults  and  largely  adult  expe- 
rienced women.  The  same  sources  of  information  clearly  indicate  that  the  girls  for  whom  records  could 
not  be  found  in  1914  were  minors,  adult  inexperienced  and  adult  experienced.  See  text  discussion,  pp.  16 
and  40. 

*  Less  than  one-half  full-time  worker. 
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FULL-TIME  WORBCERS  CLASSIFIED  BY  AGE  AND  EXPERIENCE,  AND  ACTUAL  NUMBER 
WITH  PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  AFTER  DETERMINATIONS,  FOR  SPECI- 
CENT  STORES. 


Classification  ol 

'women 

employees. 

Oirls  under  18. 

Adult  inexperianoed. 

Adult  experienced. 

Adults,  expe-    Afie  and  ex- 
rience  not      perienoe  not 
definitely     1     definitely 
known.            known.^ 

Before 
deter* 
miiiA- 
tions. 

10 
13 

2 

2 

30 
26 

78 
55 

14 
12 

After 
deter- 
mina- 
tioos. 

Per 
cent 

in- 
crease 

or  de- 
creese 

Before 
deter- 

mina- 

After 
deter- 
mina- 
tions. 

Per 
cent 

in- 
crease 

or  de- 
crease 

(-). 

Before 
deter- 
mina- 
tions. 

After 
deter- 
minfr- 
Uom. 

Pa- 
sent 

in- 
crease 

(  +  ) 
or  de- 
crease 

(-). 

Before 
deter- 
mina- 
tions. 

Aftnr 
deter- 
mina- 
tions. 

Before 
deter- 
mina- 
tions. 

After 
deter- 
mina- 
tions. 

15 
15 

1 
1 

94 

18 

78 
61 

39 
29 

-  6.3 

+  15w4 

-  5ao 

~  500 

-  20.0 

-  30.8 

+    6.8 
+  10.9 

+17&6 
+14L7 

76 

47 

17 
14 

25 
21 

39 
32 

17 
16 

63 
50 

5 

4 

26 
23 

40 
33 

9 
5 

-17.1 
+  6.4 

-70.6 
-71.4 

+  4.0 

+  4.8 

+  Z6 
+  3.1 

-47.1 
-68L8 

541 
452 

241 
193 

139 
119 

36 
29 

39 
35 

17 
16 

35 

28 

496 
399 

163 
140 

139 
127 

39 

31 

45 
41 

24 
23 

37 
29 

-  &3 
-11.7 

-32.4 
-27.5 

■  +  '6.'7* 

+  a3 

+  6.9 

+  15,4 
+17.1 

+41,2 
+43.8 

+  6.7 
+  3.6 

40 
22 

19 
12 

10 

8 

18 
14 

21 

11 

4 
3 

65 
15 

39 
27 

13 
8 

44 

30 

90 
26 

4 

1 

8 
3 

8 

7 

1 

1 

1 
1 

4 
2 

1 
1 

-7&0 
-50.0 

34 
22 

7 
6 

(•) 

•135 

!        106 

1 

•167 
125 

+  16.3 
+  15.7 

•177 
132 

'139 
115 

-21.5 
-12.9 

•1,047 
872 

•941 
790 

-lai 

-  9.4 

121 
78 

49 
32 

152 
79 

69 
38 

•  1  minor  and  1  adult  Inexperienced  and  1  adult  experienced  woman  worked  in  2  occupations. 
» 1  minor  and  5  adult  inexperienced  and  2  adult  experienced  women  wwked  in  2  occupations. 

•  1  worked  in  2  occupations. 
'  5  worked  in  2  occupations. 

•  2  worked  in  2  occupations. 
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According  to  the  above  table,  in  these  six  department,  dxy-goods, 
and  5  and  10  cent  stores  a  14.5  per  cent  decrease  occnired  in  the 
total  number  of  men  and  women  employees  in  the  period  covered  in 
1914,  as  compared  with  the  same  period  in  1913.  All  occupations 
save  the  cashiers  shared  this  decrease,  although  not  equally.  The 
workroom  employees  engaged  in  altering  garments,  making  and 
trimming  hats,  or  sewing  pennants  and  upholstery  goods  sustained 
the  largest  decrease,  namely,  35  per  cent.  This  reduction  in  numbers 
was  brought  about  by  a  falling  off  in  the  amount  of  altering  ordered 
on  ready-made  garments.  An  agreement  had  been  made  in  1914 
by  the  department  and  specialty  stores  to  charge  for  alterations. 
The  result  was  that  many  women  purchasers  of  garments  who  used  to 
have  the  necessary  alterations  made  in  the  store  did  the  work  them- 
selves in  1914.  Among  the  bundle-wrapper  and  messenger  group 
a  17  per  cent  decrease  in  numbers  employed  occurred.  This,  too, 
was  occasioned  largely  by  readjiistments  in  some  stores.  Reorgani- 
zation of  the  messenger  service  in  1914,  where  a  lack  of  system  had 
theretofore  prevailed,  necessarily  resulted  in  a  material  reduction  in 
the  force  of  messengers.  Doing  away  with  the  restaurant  and  soda 
fountain  in  one  store  in  1914  accounted  for  the  decrease  of  the 
female  labor  force  in  the  miscellaneous  group.  The  numbers  of 
men  and  women  employed  in  selling  were  reduced  approximately 
13  per  cent.  The  office  force  remained  almost  stationary,  while  the 
floor  and  tube  cashiers  increased  very  shghtly. 

These  losses  of  employment  occurred  mnong  men  as  well  as  among 
women.  Salesmen  decreased  less  rapidly  than  saleswomen,  tailors 
less  rapidly  than  tailoresses,  boy  messengers  less  rapidly  than  girl 
messengers.  As  long  as  men  could  not  hold  their  own  positions  in 
these  occupations,  they  could  not  have  taken  the  places  vacated  by 
women  to  any  extent.  In  the  office  only  did  the  numbers  of  men 
increase  while  the  numbers  of  women  decreased.  But  Table  13 
shows  that  the  dismissed  women  were  girls  under  18  and  subject  only 
to  the  $6  a  week  determination.  It  is  not  probable  that  adult  male 
labor  was  employed  in  occupations  commanding  such  low  rates.  The 
secretaries  in  several  stores  confirmed  this  inference.  BeUeving  that 
the  order  for  'a  6  o'clock  closing  hour  apphed  to  all  women  cm- 
ployed  in  mercantile  estabUshments,^  they  had  replaced  some  compe- 
tent women  bookkeepers  by  male  bookkeepers,  so  that  the  occasional 
nightwork  required  in  obtaining  balances  might  go  on  unhindered. 
Other  experienced  adult  women  were  employed  in  less  important 
office  occupations,  however,  so  that  the  number  of  experienced  adult 
women  in  the  office  was  the  same  in  both  years,  even  though  the  total 
number  of  women  workers  decreased.     Evidently  the  increase  in 

*  No  decision  as  to  wbetlier  this  dosing  hour  applies  to  store  employees  not  engaged  in  selling  had  been 
rendered  by  the  State  attorney  at  this  time. 
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men  and  the  decrease  in  girls  under  18  who  had  been  receiving  $6 
or  more  in  1913  in  the  office  can  not  be  associated  with  the  minimum- 
wage  determinations.  The  women  buyers  and  department  heads 
appear  to  have  increased  at  the  expense  of  men  buyers  and  depart- 
ment heads.  The  group  of  miscellaneous  occupations  is  not  com- 
parable for  men  and  women,  as  the  largest  group  of  men  included 
here  are  employed  as  drivers,  warehouse  and  stock  men,  elevator 
attendants,  and  in  other  occupations  where  no  women  are  employed. 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  little  displacement  of  women  by  men  seems 
to  have  occurred  in  these  six  large  stores. 

The  decrease  measured  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  was  the  decrease 
in  the  numbers  of  men  and  women  whose  names  appeared  on  the 
pay  rolls  during  each  period  covered.  These  numbers  do  not  accu- 
rately measure  the  real  decrease  in  the  amount  of  work  unless  the 
change  in  the  regularity  of  employment  is  also  known.  Because  the 
purpose  of  this  study  was  to  ascertain  the  changes,  since  the  wage 
determinations,  in  women's  status,  the  regularity  of  men^s  employ- 
ment was  not  obtained.  The  nominal  hours  in  five  of  these  six 
establishments  changed  in  1914,  thus  making  it  impossible  to  obtain 
the  relative  regularity  of  employment  merely  by  a  comparison  of  the 
hours  actually  worked  in  each  year.  The  method  used  to  measure 
the  difference  in  regularity  in  this  study  was  to  compare  the  number 
of  women  and  girls  who,  if  employed  full  time  in  each  period,  would 
have  worked  the  same  number  of  hours  as  was  worked  by  the  actual 
number  of  women  and  girls  employed.  Table  13  shows  that  the 
decrease  in  the  number  of  possible  full-time  women  in  this  group  of 
stores  was  13.3  per  cent,  as  compared  with  a  17.6  per  cent  decrease 
in  actual  numbers.  This  decrease  in  full-time  women  in  the  six  Port- 
land stores  almost  exactly  corresponds  with  the  13.2  per  cent  decrease 
in  women's  sales.  Among  the  saleswomen  the  real  decrease  in  em- 
ployment was  8.9  per  cent,  a  decrease  considerably  less  than  the 
decrease  in  their  sales.  Obviously  the  nonseUing  female  force  de- 
creased much  more  rapidly.  The  foregoing  paragraphs  (p.  38)  de- 
scribing the  readjustments  in  the  alteration  rooms,  the  messenger 
service,  and  the  miscellaneous  occupations,  explain  this  result. 

The  Oregon  Industrial  Welfare  Commission,  in  its  wage  determina- 
tioDs,  classified  female  employees  into  girls  mider  18  years,  adult  inex- 
perienced women  18  years  of  age  and  over  with  experience  of  not 
more  than  one  year  in  an  occupation,  and  adult  experienced  women 
18  years  of  ago  and  over  with  more  than  a  year  of  experience  in  an 
occupation.  Of  the  total  number  of  female  employees  included  in 
the  investigation,  1,632  in  1913  and  1,345  in  1914,  there  remained 
152  in  1913  and  59  in  1914,  for  whom,  as  has  been  stated,  statistical 
information  as  to  ago  and  experience  was  unavailable.  There  was 
reasonably  reliable  information,  however,  as  to  the  probable  ago  and 
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experience  of  these  women  for  whom  actual  records  were  not  obtain- 
able. None  of  these  women  was  employed  in  both  years.  They 
were  principally  the  5  and  10  cent  store  saleswomen,  bundle  wrap- 
pers and  cashiers,  and  unskilled  office  help.  The  employers  asserted 
that  experienced  adult  bundle  wrappers  and  cashiers  had  been  dis- 
missed and  girls  under  18  put  in  their  places.  Women  visited,  who 
had  been  bimdle  wrappers  and  cashiers  or  5  and  10  cent  store  sales- 
women, said  that  many  others  like  themselves  had  been  dismissed 
because  they  were  adults  and  experienced.  And  girls  who  had 
begun  in  these  occupations  since  the  wage  determinations  main- 
tained that  as  minors  they  were  filling  the  places  vacated  by  experi- 
enced adult  women.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  most  of  these 
women,  whose  age  and  experience  were  not  definitely  known,  were 
experienced  adults  in  1913,  and  that  the  majority  were  girls  imder 
18  in  1914.  In  the  office  the  wage  rates  paid,  together  with  the 
information  given  by  women  working  there,  would  divide  the  women 
whose  age  and  experience  were  not  reported  principaDy  into  inex- 
perienced adults  and  experienced  adults  in  each  year.  Roughly, 
therefore,  this  group,  whose  age  and  experience  were  not  known,  can 
be  divided  in  1913  into  adults',  both  inexperienced  and  experienced, 
but  with  the  experienced  predominating;  in  1914  into  girls  imder  18, 
inexperienced  adults,  and  experienced  adults  not  receiving  the  legal 
minimum,  but  with  the  girls  under  18  predominating. 

In  the  group  whose  ages  were  definitely  known,  the  girls  under  18 
increased  in  numbers.  Obviously,  accurate  information  as  to  the 
ages  of  those  for  whom  definite  age  records  were  not  available  would 
have  emphasized  this  increase.  The  minors  increased  largely  be- 
cause a  preference  for  them  was  shown  in  the  positions  of  bundle 
wrapper,  messenger,  and  floor  casliier,*  a  preference  based  on  the 
managers'  belief  that  such  positions,  in  spite  of  the  real  responsibility 
which  the  last  occupation  requires,  can  not  pay  $9.25  a  week.  A  girl 
entering  at  16  need  not  be  paid  increased  wages  for  two  years;  for 
every  adult  who  is  employed  in  these  occupations  the  question  of 
whether  she  is  worth  $9.25  as  a  bimdle  wrapper  or  a  cashier,  whether 
she  can  be  employed  as  an  apprentice  elsewhere,  or  whether  she  is  to  be 
dismissed  arises  at  least  one  year  sooner.  Naturally  the  circum- 
stances favor  the  girl  of  16. 

Among  those  whose  experience  was  definitely  known,  the  inexpe- 
rienced adult  womeii  wore  reduced  21.5  per  cent  in  actual  numbers, 
but  only  about  13  per  cent  in  possible  full-time  numbers.  To  what 
extent  these  per  cents  would  be  changed  by  the  numbers  of  inexpe- 
rienced women  and  girls  known  to  be  among  the  group  not  reporting 

t  Because  of  the  number  ^hosa  a^  and  experience  records  were  not  obtained  for  Uiis  occupation,  tnis 
showing  is  blurred  in  Table  13.  The  text  statement  as  to  the  occupation  is  hoped  on  the  assprtlons  of  the 
employers  who  dismissed  the  women,  o!  the  girL«  dismissed,  and  of  girls  taking  their  places. 
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definitely  on  this  question  of  experience  in  both  years  can  not  be 
measured.  Undoubtedly  besides  suffering  a  reduction  in  numbers 
in  the  occupations  in  which  the  girls  under  18  have  gained,  the  inex- 
perienced adults  have  been  less  desired  in  the  workroom  than  before. 
In  the  selling  department,  however,  in  spite  of  the  decrease  in  actual 
numbers,  the  equivalent  full-time  women  employed  were  increased. 

The  experienced  women  employed  in  these  six  stores  -decreased  9.4 
per  cent  in  full-time  numbers.  The  biggest  reduction  occurred  in  the 
workroom  force  (27.5  per  cent)  and  for  reasons  explained  on  page  38. 

As  has  been  shown  by  the  foregoing  table,  a  decrease  of  11 .7  per  cent 
occurred  in  the  number  of  full-time,  experienced,  adult  saleswomen. 
Table  14,  which  follows,  shows  what  increases  or  decreases  in  numbers 
occurred  in  each  of  the  various  selling  departments.  The  possible 
full-time  experienced  adults  decreased  in  all  selling  departments 
save  in  muslin  underwear,  ribbons,  and  bargains.  Their  number 
decreased  most  heavily  in  the  crockery  and  silverware,  and  the  corsets 
departments. 
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Table  14.— ACTUAL  NUMBER  OF  WOMEN  AND  QIRLS  EMPLOYED  AND  THEIR  EQUIV 
AND  AFTER  MINIMUM-WAGE  DETERMINATIONS,  WITH  PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE  OR 
6  PORTLAND  DEPARTMENT,  DRY-OOODS,  AND  6  AND  10  CENT  STORES. 

[Percentages  of  increase  or  decrease  were  not  computed  for  those  nnder  18 


Department. 


v'luak,  suit,  and  waist: 

A  ctual  number 

Equivalent  full-time  workers , 

Jewelry,  stationery,  books,  pictures,  music,  art  needlework: 

Actual  number 

Equivalent  full-time  workers 

MiUinery: 

Actual  number 

?2quivalent  full-time  workers 

Muslin  underwear: 

Actual  number 

Equivalent  full-time  workers 

Laces,  embroideries,  and  dress  trimmings: 

Actual  number 

Equivalent  full-time  workers 

Ribbons:  * 

Actual  number 

Equivalent  full-time  workers 

Hosiery  and  knit  underwear: 

Actual  number 

E  qui valent  full-time  workers 

Notions: 

Actual  number 

Equivalent  full-time  workers 

Drugi,  groceries,  pastries,  and  candy: 

Actual  number 

Equivalent  full-time  workers 

Yardgood^: 

Actual  number 

Eouivalent  full-time  workers 

Bargains: 

Actual  number 

Equivalent  full-time  workers 

Crockery,  silverware,  and  statuary: 

Actual  number 

Equivalent  full-time  workers 

Gloves: 

Actual  number 

Equivalent  full-time  workers 

Corsets: 

Actual  number 

Equivalent  fuU-time  workers 

Handkerchiefs,  veilings,  and  patterns: 

Actual  number , 

Equivalent  full-time  workers , 

Neckwear: 

Actual  number 

Equivalent  full-time  workers 

Leather  goods  and  shoes: 

Actual  number 

Equivalent  full-time  workers 

Miscellaneous  *: 

Actual  number 

Equivalent  fuU-time  workers 


Total  women  employed. 


Total: 

Actual  number 

Equivalent  full-time  workers. 


Before 
determl- 
natJoas. 

After 
determl- 
nations. 

75 
59 

80 
60 

60 
52 

52 
87 

60 
40 

60 

47 

51 
37 

41 
32 

42 
32 

81 
24 

38 

29 

39 
31 

34 
30 

38 
28 

33 
26 

27 
25 

32 
26 

27 
23 

31 
27 

30 

27 

29 
13 

80 
17 

25 
21 

16 
13 

22 

19 

23 
17 

19 
16 

16 
12 

18 
14 

20 
16 

15 
13 

18 
13 

13 
12 

12 
12 

146 
77 

93 

67 

•738 
549 

«634 
500 

-  7.7 


-14.1 
8.9 


Percent 

increa^ 

(+)or 

decrease 


+  6.7 
+  1.7  I 

-24.6' 
-28.8 

+  1.7 

+  2.2  I 

-19.6 
-13.5 

-26.2 
-25.0 

+  2.6 
+  6.9 

+11.8 

-  6.7 

-18.2 

-  3.8 

-15.6  . 
-11.5 

-  3.2 


-  3.4 

-1-30.8 

-40.0 
-38.1 

+  4.5 
-10.5 

-16.8 
-25.0 

+11.1  ; 

+  7.1  ! 

+20.0 


•36.3  , 
-13.0  I 


1  \jzvi  than  on»-half  full-time  worker. 

*  Includes  men's  furnishing  goods,  boys'  clothing,  infants'  and  children's  wear,  umbrellas,  toys,  cam- 
eras, phonographs,  sewing  macnlnes,  hair  goods,  furs,  flags,  and  5  and  10  cent  departments. 

*  11  women  workrd  in  2  departments  ana  I  woman  worked  in  3  departments. 

*  16  women  worked  in  2  departments  andl  woman  worked  in  3  aenartmenUs,  not  includin£  20  sales- 
women whose  regular  cmplovment  began  with  the  opening  of  a  new  d. apartment  on  the  last  day  of  the 
period  covered  by  the  investigation. 
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ALENT  IN  FULlr-TIMB  WORKERS,  CLASSIFIED  BY  AGE  AND  EXPERIENCE,  BEFORE 
DECREASE  AFTER  DETERMINATIONS,  FOR  SPECIFIED  SELLING  DEPARTMENTS  IN 


and  for  lnexi>erienoed  adults  becaase  of  the  very  small  numbers  involved.] 


Classification  of  e 

mployees. 

1 

Girb  under  18. 

i 

Adult  inexperi> 
enced. 

Adult  experienced. 

Adults,  experi- 
ence not  defi- 
nitely known. 

Age  and  experi- 
ence not  definitely 
known. 

Before 
determi- 
nations. 

1 

After 
determi- 
nationii. 

Before 
determi- 
nations. 

After 
determi- 
nations. 

Before 
determi- 
natfons. 

After 
determi- 
natfons. 

Per  cent 

increase 

(+)or 

decrease 

Before 
determi- 
natfons. 

After 
determi- 
nations. 

Before 
determi- 
nations. 

After 
determi- 
nations. 

1 
(») 

8 
5 

3 

1 

6 
4 

4 
2 

10 
9 

1 
1 

8 
5 

2 

1 

2 

1 

17 
7 

6 

4 

7 

4 

3 
2 

4 
3 

1 
1 

3 
3 

6 
4 

5 

4 

6 
6 

1 
1 

2 
2 

14 

7 

3 
3 

1 
1 

3 
3 

3 
2 

2 
2 

1 
1 

2 

2 

71 
57 

56 

45 

54 
44 

38 
29 

37 
29 

27 
19 

32 
28 

21 
17 

29 
24 

29 
26 

12 
6 

19 
17 

20 
17 

17 
14 

12 
11 

13 
11 

13 
13 

SO 
46 

73 
56 

44 

31 

51 
40 

39 
30 

36 
20 

32 
26 

32 
24 

16 
14 

21 

18 

27 
24 

16 
10 

12 
10 

21 
16 

12 
9 

13 
10 

15 
10 

11 
11 

46 
40 

+  2.8 

-  1.8 

-21.4 
-31.1 

-  5.6 

-  9.1 

+  2.6 
+  3.4 

-29.7 
-31.0 

+18.5 
+36.8 

3 
2 

4 
2 

1 

......... 

1 

3 
2 

2 
2 

2 
2 

1 
1 

2 

1 

■ 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1 
1 

1 
(0 

5 
5 

1 
1 

I             1 

1 

3 
3 

-14.3 

-23.8 
-17.6 

-27.6 
-25.0 

-  6.9 

-  7.7 

+3X3 
+66.7 

-36.8 
-41.2 

+  5.0 

-  5.9 

-29.4 
-35.7 

+  8.3 

-  9.1 

+15.4 

-  9.1 

-15.4 

-  8.3 

-  8.0 
-13.0 

1 
1 

1 
1 

4 

3 

1 

1 

1 

*  •  •  •  •  • 

1 
1 
1 

2 
2 

1 

0) 

1 

1 

3 
8 

1 

1 

......... 

5 
3 

1 
1 

1 
0) 

1 
(>) 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

7 
5 

2 
2 

6 
3 

22 
10 

5 
3 

61 
13 

38 
20 

16 
13 

»15 
IS 

•76 
47 

•63 
50 

T54I 
452 

•406 
399 

-  8.3 
-11.7 

41 
22 

19 
14 

64 

15 

41 
22 

•  3  women  worked  in  2  department. 

•  4  women  worked  in  2  departments. 

•  9  women  worked  in  2  departments. 

•  11  women  worked  in  2  departments. 
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This  table  also  indicates  the  selling  departments  in  which  appren- 
tices (girls  under  18  and  inexperienced  adults)  receive  their  training. 
The  proportion  of  apprentices  in  each  department  varied  from  none 
to  54  per  cent  of  the  full-time  force  in  1913  and  from  3.1  per  cent 
to  44  per  cent  in  1914,  the  54  per  cent  being  employed  at  bargain 
counters,  the  44  per  cent  at  the  notion  counter.  Aside  from 
the  5  and  10  cent  stores,  whose  saleswomen  are  included  under  the 
miscellaneous  group  of  saleswomen,  the  notions,  the  handkerchiefs  and 
patterns,  and  the  jewelry,  stationery,  etc.,  departments  were  the  onlj- 
places  employing  three  or  more  full-time  minors  in  either  year.  The 
inexperienced  adult  women  were  sprinkled  thinly  through  almost  all 
departments.  They  increased  most  (although  nowhere  more  than 
four  possible  full-time  women)  in  the  cloaks  and  suits,  the  millinery, 
the  hosiery  and  knit  underwear,  and  the  corsets,  all  high-grade  depart- 
ments where  the  number  of  possible  full-time  experienced  workers  have 
decreased.  These  inexperienced  adult  women  have  decreased  in  the 
art  needlework,  the  muslin  underwear,  and  the  ribbon  departments, 
the  last  two  being  departments  in  which  the  full-time  experienced 
women  have  increased.  These  adjustments  are  only  such  as  might 
be  expected  iii  the  normal  course  of  business  management. 

RATES     OF     PAY     BEFORE     AND     AFTER     MINIMUM-WAGE     DETER- 

MINATIONS. 

How  the  rates  of  pay  in  the  various  occupations  in  the  six  Portland 
department,  dry-goods,  and  5  and  10  cent  stores  after  the  minimum- 
wage  determinations  compared  with  the  rates  existing  before  the 
determinations  is  shown  in  Table  15.  The  comparison  is  made  with 
special  reference  to  the  legal  minimum  rates  established  in  the  deter- 
minations, namely,  $6  for  girls  under  18  and  inexperienced  adult 
women  of  18  and  over  and  $9.25  for  adult  women  with  more  than 
one  year  of  experience  in  Portland  and  $8.25  in  other  parts  of  the 
State. 
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Table  15,— NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  WOMEN  AND  GIRLS  WHOSE  WEEKLY  RATES 
OF  PAY  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  MINIMUM-WAGE  DETERMINATIONS  WERE  UNDER, 
EQUAL  TO,  OR  OVER  THE  MINIMUM  RATES  FIXED,  FOR  SPECIFIED  OCCUPATIONS, 
AS  SHOWN  BY  THE  PAY  ROLLS  OF  0  PORTLAND  DEPARTMENT,  DRY-GOODS,  AND  5 
AND  10  CENT  STORES. 

[For  glrk  under  18  aod  inexperienced  adult  women  of  18  and  over  the  minimum  wage  is  $6;  for  adult  women 

with  more  than  one  year  of  exparience  it  is  $9.25  in  Portland.] 


Ooeapation. 


Saleswomen: 

Before     determina- 
tions.  

After       determina- 
tions  

Workroom  help: 

Before     determina- 
tions  

After       determina- 

tiOTtf. 

Office  help: 

Before     determina- 
tions  

After       determina- 
tions  

Cash  girls,  bundle  wrap- 
pers, ernnd  girb,  etc.: 
Before     aeterminft* 

tions. 

After        determina- 
tions.  

CaahJers: 

Before     determina- 
tions  

After       determina- 
tions  

Buyers,  heads  of  depart- 
ments, and  floorwalk- 
ecs: 
Before     determina- 
tions  

After        determina- 
tions  

MiKellaneous:^ 

Before     determina- 
tions  

After       determina- 
tkms 


Women  whose  weekly  rates  of  pay  were  within  each  classified  amount. 


Under  10 


Num- 
ber. 


104 
1 

1 


2 
1 

ao 


Total: 

Before  determi- 
nations  

After  determi- 
nations  


13 
1 


Per 
cent. 


14.09 
.15 

.30 


.93 
.49 

9.52 


3.00 


17.57 
2.17 


M42 
3 


8.70 
.22 


10 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


39 
08 

9 
3 

38 
32 

117 
119 

44 

52 


3 
2 


5.28 
10.40 

3.22 
1.70 

17.51 
15.09 

56.71 
70.42 

44.00 
5L49 


4.06 
4.35 


260 
•270 


15.32 
19.78 


Oyer  10  and 
under  19.23 


Num- 
ber. 


238 
100 

00 

7 

73 
37 

02 
26 

30 
12 


29 
9 


M90 
M90 


Per 
cent. 


3Z25 
15.29 

2L51 
4.00 

33.04 
18.14 

29.53 
15.38 

30.00 
n.88 


19.23  or  19.25 


Num- 
ber. 


83 

175 

32 
54 

15 
51 

5 
22 

7 
21 


39.19 
19.67 


5 
10 


30.39  I      147 
13.92  '    »338 


Per 
oent. 


11.25 
20.70 

1L47 
30.80 

0.91 
25.00 

2.38 
13.02 

7.00 
20.79 


0.70 
34.78 


9.01 
24.70 


Over  $9.25 


Num- 
ber. 


274 
310 

177 
111 

89 
83 

0 
2 

10 
10 

17 
24 

24 

18 


597 
564 


Per 
oent. 


37.13 
47.40 

63.44 
63.43 

4L02 
40.08 

2.80 
1.18 

laoo 

15.84 


Total 
num- 
ber. 


738 
654 

279 
175 

217 
2M 

210 

169 

100 
101 


100.00 
100.00 

32.43 
39.13 


36.58 
41.32 


17 
24 

74 
40 


n,632 
•1,365 


1  Includes  detectives,  advertising  department,  matron,  nurses,  Janitresses,  waitresses,  etc. 
s  1  woman  worked  in  2  occupattons. 

•  2  women  worked  in  2  occupatk>ns. 

•  3  women  w(H-ked  in  2  occupattons. 

•  0  women  worked  in  2  occupations. 

•  8  women  worked  in  2  oocupations. 
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According  to  the  above  table,  in  these  six  department,  dry-goods, 
and  5  and  10  cent  stores  a  14.5  per  cent  decrease  occurred  in  the 
total  number  of  men  and  women  employees  in  the  period  covered  in 
1914,  as  compared  with  the  same  period  in  1913.  All  occupations 
save  the  cashiers  shared  this  decrease,  although  not  equally.  The 
workroom  employees  engaged  in  altering  garments,  making  and 
trimming  hats,  or  sewing  pennants  and  upholstery  goods  sustained 
the  largest  decrease,  namely,  35  per  cent.  This  reduction  in  numbers 
was  brought  about  by  a  idling  off  in  the  amount  of  altering  ordered 
on  ready-made  garments.  An  agreement  had  been  made  in  1914 
by  the  department  and  specialty  stores  to  charge  for  alterations. 
The  result  was  that  many  women  purchasers  of  garments  who  used  to 
have  the  necessary  alterations  made  in  the  store  did  the  work  them- 
selves in  1914.  Among  the  bundle-wrapper  and  messenger  group 
a  17  per  cent  decrease  in  numbers  employed  occurred.  This,  too, 
was  occasioned  largely  by  readjustments  in  some  stores.  Reorgani- 
zation of  the  messenger  service  in  1914,  where  a  lack  of  system  had 
theretofore  prevailed,  necessarily  resulted  in  a  material  reduction  in 
the  force  of  messengers.  Doing  away  with  the  restaurant  and  soda 
fountain  in  one  store  in  1914  accounted  for  the  decrease  of  the 
female  labor  force  in  the  miscellaneous  group.  The  numbers  of 
men  and  women  employed  in  selling  were  reduced  approximately 
13  per  cent.  The  office  force  remained  almost  stationary,  while  the 
floor  and  tube  cashiers  increased  very  slightly. 

These  losses  of  employment  occurred  among  men  as  well  as  among 
women.  Salesmen  decreased  less  rapidly  than  saleswomen,  tailors 
less  rapidly  than  tailoresses,  boy  messengers  less  rapidly  than  girl 
messengers.  As  long  as  men  could  not  hold  their  own  positions  in 
these  occupations,  they  could  not  have  taken  the  places  vacated  by 
women  to  any  extent.  In  the  office  only  did  the  numbers  of  men 
increase  while  the  numbers  of  women  decreased.  But  Table  13 
shows  that  the  dismissed  women  were  girls  under  18  and  subject  only 
to  the  $6  a  week  determination.  It  is  not  probable  that  adult  male 
labor  was  employed  in  occupations  conunanding  such  low  rates.  The 
secretaries  in  several  stores  confirmed  this  inference.  Believing  that 
the  order  for  'a  6  o'clock  closing  hour  applied  to  all  women  em- 
ployed in  mercantile  establishments,^  they  had  replaced  some  compe- 
tent women  bookkeepers  by  male  bookkeepers,  so  that  the  occasional 
nightwork  required  in  obtaining  balances  might  go  on  unhindered. 
Other  experienced  adult  women  were  employed  in  l^s  important 
office  occupations,  however,  so  that  the  number  of  experienced  adult 
women  in  the  office  was  the  same  in  both  years,  even  though  the  total 
number  of  women  workers  decreased.     Evidently  the  increase  in 

J  No  decJsion  as  to  whether  thb  closing  hour  applies  to  store  employoeB  not  engaged  in  sailing  bad  been 
mndered  by  the  State  attomej  at  this  time. 
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men  and  the  decrease  in  girls  under  18  who  had  been  receiving  $6 
or  more  in  1913  in  the  office  can  not  be  associated  with  the  minimum- 
wage  determinations.  The  women  buyers  and  department  heads 
appear  to  have  increased  at  the  expense  of  men  buyers  and  depart- 
ment heads.  The  group  of  miscellaneous  occupations  is  not  com- 
parable for  men  and  women,  as  the  largest  group  of  men  included 
hero  are  employed  as  drivers,  warehouse  and  stock  men,  elevator 
attendants,  and  in  other  occupations  where  no  women  are  employed. 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  little  displacement  of  women  by  men  seems 
to  have  occurred  in  these  six  large  stores. 

The  decrease  measured  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  was  the  decrease 
in  the  numbers  of  men  and  women  whose  names  appeared  on  the 
pay  rolls  during  each  period  covered.  These  numbers  do  not  accu- 
rately measure  the  real  decrease  in  the  amount  of  work  unless  the 
change  in  the  regularity  of  employment  is  also  known.  Because  the 
purpose  of  this  study  was  to  ascertain  the  changes,  since  the  wage 
determinations,  in  women's  status,  the  regularity  of  men's  employ- 
ment was  not  obtained.  The  nominal  hours  in  five  of  these  six 
establishments  changed  in  1914,  thus  making  it  impossible  to  obtain 
the  relative  regularity  of  employment  merely  by  a  comparison  of  the 
hours  actually  worked  in  each  year.  The  method  used  to  measure 
the  difference  in  regularity  in  this  study  was  to  compare  the  number 
of  women  and  girls  who,  if  employed  full  time  in  each  period,  would 
have  worked  the  same  number  of  hours  as  was  worked  by  the  actual 
number  of  women  and  girls  employed.  Table  13  shows  that  the 
decrease  in  the  nimiber  of  possible  full-time  women  in  this  group  of 
stores  was  13.3  per  cent,  as  compared  with  a  17.6  per  cent  decrease 
in  actual  numbers.  This  decrease  in  full-time  women  in  the  six  Port- 
land stores  almost  exactly  corresponds  with  tlie  13.2  per  cent  decrease 
in  women's  sales.  Among  the  saleswomen  the  real  decrease  in  em- 
plojonent  was  8.9  per  cent,  a  decrease  considerably  less  than  the 
decrease  in  their  sales.  Obviously  the  nonselling  female  force  de- 
creased much  more  rapidly.  The  foregoing  paragraphs  (p.  38)  de- 
scribing the  readjustments  in  the  alteration  rooms,  the  messenger 
service,  and  the  miscellaneous  occupations,  explain  this  result. 

The  Oregon  Industrial  Welfare  Commission,  in  its  wage  determina- 
tions, classified  female  employees  into  girls  under  18  years,  adult  inex- 
perienced women  18  years  of  age  and  over  with  experience  of  not 
more  than  one  year  in  an  occupation,  and  adult  experienced  women 
18  years  of  age  and  over  with  more  than  a  year  of  experience  in  an 
occupation.  Of  the  total  number  of  female  employees  included  in 
the  investigation,  1,632  in  1913  and  1,345  in  1914,  there  remained 
152  in  1913  and  59  in  1914,  for  whom,  as  has  been  stated,  statistical 
information  as  to  age  and  experience  was  unavailable.  There  was 
reasonably  reliable  information,  however,  as  to  the  probable  ago  and 
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Table  16.— ACTUAL  NUMBER  OF  WOMEN  AND  OIRL8  RECEIVING  CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY 
PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  AFTER  DETERMINATIONS,  FOR  SPECIFIED 
DRY  GOODS,  AND  6  AND  10  CENT  STORES. 


Women  whose  weekly  rates  of  pay  were  within  each  classified  amoimt. 

Occupation. 

Under 
S5 

S5to 
S5.99 

10 

86.01 

to 
16.99 

S7to 
$7.99 

18  to 
18.49 

18.50 

to 
19.22 

$9.23 

and 

$9.25 

$9.26 

to 
$9.99 

$10  to 
$10.49 

$10JH) 

to 
$10.99 

Saleswomen: 
Before  determinations 
After  determinations . 
Increase  (+)  or  de- 
crease (— )— 
Nnm^er 

04 

1 

-  03 

-  98.4 

40 

-      40 
-100.0 

1 

39 
08 

+    29 
+74.4 

9 
3 

-  0 
-66.7 

38 
32 

-  6 
-16.8 

117 
119 

+      2 
+  1.7 

44 

62 

+      8 
+18.2 

26 
21 

-  5 

-  19.2 

6 

24 
33 

+       9 
+  37.5 

5 

146 
38 

-  107 

-  73.8 

26 
6 

-  20 

-  76.9 

35 
10 

-  26 

-  71.4 

6 
4 

1 

-  20.0 

18 

43 
8 

-  35 

-  81.4 

23 

1 

-  22 

-  96.7 

10 
2 

-  8 
-80.0 

8 

1 

-  2 

-  66.7 

4 

83 
175 

+      92 
+110.8 

32 
54 

+      22 
+  68.8 

15 
51 

+      36 
+240.0 

6 
22 

+      17 
+840.0 

7 
21 

+      14 
+200.0 

6 
21 

+      15 
+250.0 

3 
3 

8 
2 

-  1 

-  88.8 

47 
64 

+      17 
+  86.2 

36 
17 

-  19 

-  52.8 

15 

16 

+        1 
+    6.7 

17 
1& 

-  2 

-  11.8 

3 
2 

-  1 

-  33.3 

3 

3 

Per  cent 

Workroom  help: 
Before  determinations 
After  determination?. 

Increase  (+)  or  de- 
crease (—)— 
Nnmi^eir 

-        1 
—100  0 

-  6 
-100.0 

21 
LB 

-  3 

-  14.3 

45 

12 

-  33 

-  73.3 

5 
2 

-  3 

-  60.0 

-       6 

-loao 

7 

7 

9 
9 

9 
10 

+        1 
+  11.1 

Per  cent. 

Office  help: 
Before  aeterminatlons 
After  determinations. 
Increase  (+)  or  de- 
crease (—)— 
Number 

i 

+        1 

2 
....... 

-        2 
-100.0 

10 

Per  cent 

Cash  girls,  wrappers,er- 
rand  eirls,  etc.: 
Before  determinations 

10 

After  determinations. 

Increase  (+)  or  de- 
crease (—)— 
Numher 

-      10 
-100.0 

1 

-      10 
-100.0 

2 

Per  cent 

Cashiers: 
Before  determinations 
After  determinations . 

3 

+       8 

1 
2 

+        1 

+ioao 

::;:::: 

Increase  (+)  or  de- 
crease (—>— 
Number 

-     1 

-100.0 

-        2 
-100.0 

-      18 
-100.0 

-        4 
-100.0 

Per  cent 

Buyers,  department 
heads: 
Before  determinations 

After  determinations. 

Increase  (+)  or  de- 
crease (—)— 
Number 

Per  cent 

MlscellanooQs:  i 
Before  determinations 
\fter  determinations. 
Increase  (+)  or  de- 
crease (—)— 
Number 

10 

1 

—       9 

3 
-        3 

3 
2 

-      1 
-33.3 

15 
-      15 

2 
2 

11 
6 

-  5 

-  45.5 

1 

1 

5 
16 

+      11 

+22ao 

2 
-       2 

-loao 

4 
6 

+        1 
+  26.0 

1 
-    1 

-100.0 

Percent 

-  90.0]-100.0 

-loao 

Total: 
Before  determinations 
After  determinations. 
Increase  (+)  or  de- 
crease (—)— 
Number 

85 
3 

-      82 

«57 
-      57 

250 
*270 

+    20 
+  8.0 

118 
«52 

-      66 

56 

61 

+        6 

*238 
64 

-  174 

-  73.1 

84 
13 

-  71 

-  M.6 

147 
S338 

+    191 
+129.9 

1 

14         108 
29        104 

+      15-4-        1 

24 
20 

-  4 

-  lft.7 

Per  cent 

-  96.5 

-100.0 

-  55.9 

:+  8.9 

+107.1 

+    LO 

1  Includes  detectives,  advertising  department,  matron,  nurses,  Janltresses,  waitresses,  etc. 
s  1  woman  worked  In  2  occupations. 
*  2  women  worked  In  2  occupations. 
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definitely  on  this  question  of  experience  in  both  years  can  not  be 
measured.  Undoubtedly  besides  suffering  a  reduction  in  numbers 
in  the  occupations  in  which  the  girls  under  18  have  gained^  the  inex- 
perienced adults  have  been  less  desired  in  the  workroom  than  before. 
In  the  selling  department,  however,  in  spite  of  the  decrease  in  actual 
numbers,  the  equivalent  full-time  women  employed  were  increased. 

The  experienced  women  employed  in  these  six  stores -decreased  9.4 
per  cent  in  full-time  numbers.  The  biggest  reduction  occurred  in  the 
workroom  force  (27.5  per  cent)  and  for  reasons  explained  on  page  38. 

As  has  been  shown  by  the  foregoing  table,  a  decrease  of  11.7  per  cent 
occurred  in  the  number  of  full-time,  experienced,  adult  saleswomen. 
Table  14,  which  follows,  shows  what  increases  or  decreases  in  numbers 
occiiiTed  in  each  of  the  various  selling  departments.  The  possible 
full-time  experienced  adults  decreased  in  all  selling  departments 
save  in  muslin  underwear,  ribbons,  and  bargains.  Their  number 
decreased  most  heavily  in  the  crockery  and  silverware,  and  the  corsets 
departments. 
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A  detailed  examination  of  the  rates  received,  as  shown  in  the  above 
table,  reveals  not  only  that  the  proportion  but  the  actual  number 
getting  over  $9.25  but  under  $12  increased  after  the  wage  deter- 
minations, in  spite  of  the  17.6  per  cent  decrease  in  the  total  female 
force. 

The  proportion  of  the  total  force  getting  $12  and  over  also  increased, 
although  the  actual  numbers  decreased  12.7  per  cent,  or  approxi- 
mately five  points  less  than  the  percentage  of  decrease  in  the  total 
female  force.  As  the  biggest  decrease  in  the  latter  group  occurred 
among  the  high-salaried  women  in  the  alteration  workroom,  a  branch 
of  the  department  store  but  little  affected  by  the  minimum-wage 
determinations,  this  reduction  may  be  directly  associated  with  the 
lessened  need  for  experienced  fitters  and  sewers  spoken  of  on  page  38. 

The  average  rates  of  pay  increased  in  all  departments  save  the 
workroom.  Exclusive  of  the  miscellaneous  occupations,  the  great- 
est increase  occurred  among  the  saleswomen — a  rise  of  $1.06.  The 
bundle  wrappers  and  messengers  received  an  average  increase  of  20 
cents,  the  cashiers  31  cents^  while  the  office  help  gained  an  average 
of  17  cents  in  the  rates  of  pay. 

Table  17  indicates  which  of  the  selling  departments  were  affected 
most  by  the  minimum-wage  rulings.  Outside  of  the  miscellaneous 
selling  departments,  where  the  saleswomen  in  the  5  and  10  cent  stores 
are  included,  few  saleswomen  were  paid  less  than  $6  in  1913.  An  av- 
erage rate  of  less  than  $9.25  per  week  was  paid  to  girls  employed  at  the 
bargain  counters,  in  the  notions,  the  handkerchiefs,  veilings,  and  pat- 
terns, the  neckwear,  and  the  ribbon  departments  in  the  period  studied 
in  1913.  The  jewelry,  stationery,  and  art  needlework,  the  laces,  the 
crockery,  and  the  leather-goods  departments  also  had  a  number  of 
experienced  adiilt  women  getting  less  than  $9.25  per  week,  although 
the  average  rate  for  all  women  in  the  several  departments  was  in 
excess  of  this  amount.  The  departments  least  affected  were  the 
cloak  and  suit,  the  millinery,  the  corsets,  the  gloves,  and  the  yard 
goods  departments.  Average  wage  rates  increased  after  the  mini- 
mum-wage determinations  went  into  effect  in  all  selUng  departments 
save  the  yard  goods,  the  drugs  and  groceries,  the  millinery,  the 
hosiery  and  knit  goods,  and  the  corsets  departments,  where  they 
decreased.  The  last  three  departments  were  the  departments  where 
the  number  of  inexperienced  adults  had  increased. 
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Tablb  17.— number  and  PER  CENT  OF  WOMEN  AND  GIRLS  WHOSE  WEEKLY  RATES 
OF  PAY  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  THE  MINIMUM-WAGE  DETERMINATIONS  WERE 
UNDER,  EQUAL  TO.  OR  OVER  THE  MINIMUM  RATES  FIXED,  FOR  SPECIFIED  SELL- 
ING DEPARTMENTS,  AS  SHOWN  BY  THE  PAY  ROLLS  OF  6  PORTLAND  DEPART- 
MENT. DRY-GOODS,  AND  5  AND  10  CENT  STORES. 


(For  girls  under  18  and  inexperienced  adult  women  of  18  and  over  the  minimum  waee  is  S6;  for  adult  women 

with  more  than  1  year  of  experience  it  is  $9.25  in  Portland.] 

Women  whose  weekly  rates  of  pay  were  within  each  classified 

"amount. 

Total 
num- 
ber. 

Aver- 

Selling departments. 

Under  10 

16 

Over  16  and 
under  19.23 

99.23  or 
t9.25 

Over  $9.25 

age 

rate 

of 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
Cfnt. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

pay. 

Cloak,  soit,  and  waist: 
Bf^nre  detenninati<His. . 

1 
2 

8 

1 

4 

1 

3 

1 

3 
2 

L3 
2.5 

n.6 

L9 

6.8 
L7 

5.9 
2.4 

7.1 
6.5 

10 
4 

32 
9 

6 
9 

17 
1 

20 
4 

20 
5 

9 
5 

24 
13 

15 
6 

11 
11 

22 

7 

13 
3 

5 

13.3 
5.0 

46.4 
17.3 

10.2 
15.0 

33.3 
2.4 

47.6 
12.9 

52.6 
12.8 

26.5 
13.2 

72.7 
4&1 

46.9 
22.2 

35.5 
22.0 

75.9 
23.3 

52.0 
20.0 

22.7 

6 

8 

9 
21 

4 

8 

10 
13 

2 

8 

11 
14 

9 
10 

2 
5 

5 
12 

3 
22 

1 
9 

I 
3 

4 
4 

2 
2 

1 
8 

3 
6 

8.0 
10.0 

13.0 
40.4 

6.8 
13.3 

19.6 
3L7 

4.8 
25.8 

28w9 
35.9 

26.6 
26.3 

6.1 
18.5 

15.6 
44.4 

9.7 
44.0 

3.4 
30.0 

4.0 
20.0 

18.2 
17.4 

10.5 
12.5 

5.6 
40.0 

20.0 
33.3 

58 
66 

20 

21 

45 
41 

20 
26 

17 
17 

7 
19 

14 
20 

3 
5 

11 
9 

17 
17 

1 
6 

8 
7 

12 
16 

14 
10 

4 
4 

2 

7 

6 
8 

17 
15 

77.3 
82.5 

29.0 
4a4 

76.3 
68.3 

39.2 
63.4 

40.5 
54.8 

18.4 
48.7 

"4L2 
62.6 

9.1 
18.6 

34.4 
33.3 

64.8 
34.0 

3.4 
20.0 

32.0 
46.7 

64.5 
69.6 

73.7 
62.5 

22.2 
20.0 

13.3 
38. 9 

46.2 
66.7 

11.6 
16.1 

75 
80 

60 

52 

69 
60 

61 
41 

42 
31 

38 
39 

34 

38 

33 
27 

32 
27 

31 
50 

29 
30 

25 
15 

22 
23 

19 
16 

18 
20 

15 
18 

13 
12 

146 
03 

$13.83 

After  determinations. . . 

14.06 

Jewelry,  stationery,  books, 
plctiire8^usic,art  needle> 
work: 

9.26 

After  determinations. . . 

10.46 

Millinery: 

Before  determinations. . 

12.02 

Alter  determinatiaiis . . . 
Muslin  underwear: 

Before  determinations.. 
After  determinations . . . 

1 

1 

L7 
2.0 

U.50 

9.64 
10.41 

Laces,  embroideries,  and 
trimmings: 
Before  determiiiatkms,  - 

9.67 

10.84 

Ribbons: 

Before  determinations. . 

9.04 

1 

2.6 

9.47 

Hoedery  and  knit  under- 
wear: 

2 

5.9 

9.86 

3 

4 

4 

1 

7.9 

12.1 
14.8 

3.1 

9.93 

Notions: 

Before  determinations.. 

8.11 

After  determinations. . . 

8.38 

Dnis9,froceries,  and  oandy : 
Before  determinations.. 

9.95 

9.77 

Yard  goods: 

Bflforo  determinations.. 

1L90 

After  determinations. . . 

10.86 

Banraitts: 

Before  determinations.. 

5 
8 

3 
2 

1 
3 

2 

17.2 
26.7 

12l0 
13.3 

4.5 
13.0 

las 

7.55 

8.23 

Crockery,  sflverware,  stat- 
uary: 
Before  determinations. . 

9.20 

After  determinations. . . 

10.61 

Oloyes: 

Before  determinations. . 

10.93 

After  determinations. . . 

11.00 

Corwts: 

Before  determinations. . 

1 
4 

8 
5 

9 
5 

7 
2 

18 
11 

5.3 
25.0 

44.4 
25.0 

60.0 
27.8 

53.8 
16.7 

12.3 
11.8 

13.73 

After  determinations . . . 

n.59 

Handkerchiefs,TeiIlng8,and 
patterns: 
Before  determinations. . 
A  fter  determinations . . . 

4 

22.2 

1 
3 

•  • .  .te . 

5.6 
15.0 

S.47 
9.44 

Neekwear: 

Before  determinations. . 

1 

6.7 

8.75 
9.82 

Leather  goods  and  shoes: 
Before  determinatinns. . 

10.87 

2 

10 
26 

16.7 

6.8 
28.0 

11.75 

Mlseallaneoos:  i 

Before  determinations. . 
After  determlnatioTui. . . 

98 

67.  i 

8 
41 

2.1 
44.1 

G.31 
8.12 

Total: 

Before  determinations 
After  determinations . 

>104 

1 

14.1 
.2 

39 
•68 

5.3 

10.4 

S238 
MOO 

32.2 
15.3 

83 
M75 

11.2 
26.8 

«274 
•310 

37.1 
47.4 

•738 
•654 

9.63 

laeo 

ilndudes  men'tf  fumisnine  goods,  boys'  cloth- 
ing, infants'  and  children's  wear,  umbrellas, 
tcqra,  cameras,  phonographs,  sewing  machines, 
bav  goods,  furs.  Rags,  and  5  and  10  cent  depart- 
ments. 

1 1  woman  worked  in  3  departments. 

■  9  women  worked  in  2  departments. 

•3  women  worked  in  2  departments. 


•  U  women   worked  in  2  departments,   and   1 
woman  worked  in  3  departments. 

•  4  women  worked  in  2  departments. 
'  0  women  worked  in  2  departments. 

•  2  women  worked  In  2  departments,  and  1  woman 
worked  in  3  departments. 

•  16  women   worked  in  2  departments,  and  1 
woman  worked  in  3  departments. 
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AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS   BEFORE  AND  AFTER   MINIMUM-WAGE 

DETERMINATIONS. 

The  average  weekly  earnings  of  all  women  in  the  six  department, 
dry-goods,  and  5  and  10  cent  stores  increased  10  per  cent,  or  from  $7.89 
to  $8.67  per  week  after  the  minimum-wage  determinations,  according 
to  Table  18  below.  This  increase  occurred  almost  entirely  in  the 
average  weekly  wages;  the  amount  paid  in  premiums,  commonly 
known  as  P.  M.'s,  averaged  the  same  in  both  years,  and  the  commis- 
sion system,  which  had  not  been  in  use  in  1913,  netted  the  women  on 
an  average  of  less  than  1  cent  a  week.  This  percentage  of  in- 
crease in  earnings  was  approximately  twice  as  great  as  the  increase 
occurring  in  the  rates  of  pay.  Its  relation  to  rates  differed,  however, 
in  the  several  occupations.  Among  the  saleswomen  the  average 
weekly  earnings  increased  from  $7.73  to  $8.49,  or  9.8  per  cent;  their 
rates  had  increased  11  per  cent.  In  the  workroom  an  11  per  cent 
increase  occurred  in  the  earnings.  The  numbers  and  the  rates  of  pay 
had  decreased  in  this  department,  but  the  women  who  were  retained 
worked  more  steadily,  and  therefore  earned  more  than  in  1913.  In 
the  office  and  among  the  bundle-wrapper  group  the  rise  in  earnings 
was  greater  than  the  rise  in  weekly  rates  of  pay.  For  the  cashiers, 
however,  the  weekly  earnings  decreased  1  per  cent  in  spite  of  the  4  per 
cent  increase  in  rates;  this  slight  fall  in  earnings  was  accompanied  by 
a  14  per  cent  decrease  in  hours,  a  decrease  due  partly  to  the  shorten- 
ing of  the  normal  hours  and  partly  to  the  decreased  regularity  of  em- 
ployment. 
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Table  18.— AVKRAOE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR  OF  WOMEN  AND 
GIRLS  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  MINIMUM-WAGE  DETERMINATIONS,  WITH  PER  CENT 
OF  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  AFTER  DETERMINATIONS,  FOR  SPECIFIED  OCCUPA- 
TIONS, AS  SHOWN  BY  THE  PAY  ROLLS  OF  6  PORTLAND  DEPARTMENT,  DRY- 
GOODS,  AND  6  AND  10  CENT  STORES. 


Occupation. 


BalcBWomon: 

Before  minimum-wage  determinations. 

After  minimum-wage  determinations.. 

Per  cent  increase  (+ )  or  decrease  ( — ) . . 
Workroom  help: 

Before  minimum-wage  determlnatfons. 

After  minimum-wage  determinatfons... 

Per  cent  increase  (+)  or  decrease  (—).. , 
Office  help: 

Before  minimum-wage  determinatfons. 

After  minimum-wage  determinaHons.. 

Per  cent  increase  (+)  or  decrease  (—). . 
Cttdi  girls,  wrappers,  errand  girls,  etc.: 

Before  minimum-wage  determinatfons. 

After  minimum-wage  determinatfons. . 

Per  cent  increase  (-h )  or  decrease  (— ) . . 
Cashiers: 

Before  minimum-wage  determinatfons. 

After  minimum-wage  determinatfons.. 

Per  cent  increase  ( -h )  or  decrease  (— ) . . 
Buyers,  department  heads,  floorwalkers: 

Benre  minimum-wage  determinations. 

After  minimum-wage  determinations.. 

Per  cent  increase  (+ )  or  decrease  ( — ) . . 
Miscellaneous:* 

Before  minimum- wage  determinatfons. 

After  minimum-wage  determinatfons.. 

Per  cent  Increase  (+)  or  decrease  (— ). . 


Total: 
Before  minimum-wage  determinatfons . 
After  minimum-wage  determinatfons., 
Per  cent  increase  (+)  or  decrease  (~). 


Num- 
ber of 
women. 


738 
1634 


279 
176 


217 
204 


210 
100 


100 
101 


17 
24 


74 
46 


« 1,632 
»  1,345 


Aver- 
age 
weekly 
wages. 


S7.68 

$8.44 

+  9.0 

S9.18 
S10.20 

-m.i 

S8.77 

19.18 

+  4.7 

$4.93 

$6.20 

+  6.6 

$6.68 
$6.61 

-  1.0 

$28.01 
$27.23 

-  2.8 

$7.02 

$9.25 

-1-31.8 


$7.87 

$8.65 

+  9.9 


Aver- 
P.M. '8. 


$0.06 
$a04 


?i 


?i 


$0.01 
$0.01 


$0.02 
$0.02 


Aver- 
age 

weekly 

com- 
mis- 

sfons. 


$aoi 


(«) 


Total 
aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 


$7.73 

$8.49 

-I-  9.8 

$9.18 
$10.20 
-1-11.1 

$8.77 

$9.18 

-♦■  4.7 

$4.93 

$5.20 

+  5.6 

$6.60 
$6.62 

-  1.0 

$28.01 
$27.23 

-  2.8 

$7.02 
$9.25 

-1-31.8 


$7.89 

$8.67 

-1-10.0 


Aver- 
age 
weekly 
hours. 


38.19 

38.  RS 

-f-  1.8 

39.93 

42.43 

+  0.3 

43.36 

42.78 

-  1.3 

37.09 

38.31 

+  3.3 

46.69 

40.06 

-14.2 

47.29 

47.86 
+  1.2 


35.32 

38.88 

+10.1 


39.69 

40.34 

+  1.9 


>  Not  including  20  saleswomen  whose  regular  empfoyment  began  with  the  opening  of  a  new  department 
on  the  last  day  of  the  period  covered  by  the  investigatfon. 

*  Less  than  one-half  cent. 

*  Includes  detectives,  advertising  department,  matron,  nurses,  Janltresses,  waitresses,  etc. 

*  8  women  worked  in  2  occupatfons. 

*  8  women  worked  in  2  occupatfons.    Not  including  20  saleswomen  whose  regular  empfoyment  began  with 
the  opening  of  a  new  department  on  the  last  day  of  tne  perfod  covered  by  the  Investigatfon. 

The  relative  difference  between  the  earnings  and  the  rates  of  pay 
in  the  six  Portland  stores  under  discussion  was  greatest  among 
the  group  of  cash  girls,  wrappers,  etc.,  in  both  periods  studied. 
The  disparity  for  the  saleswomen  was  a  heavy  one  in  both  years, 
approximating  20  per  cent.  What  had  amounted  to  a  21  per  cent 
difference  between  rates  and  earnings  for  the  workroom  help  in 
1913  resolved  itself  into  an  almost  negligible  difference  in  1914;  the 
average  rate  in  1914  was  $10.25,  the  average  earnings  were  $10.20. 
Among  the  office  help  and  cashiers  the  disparity  in  rates  and  earnings 
varied  from  11  to  about  16  per  cent  in  both  periods.  How  much  of 
this  difference  between  rates  and  earnings  is  due  to  the  women  who 
entered  an  establishment  during  the  two  months  for  which  records 
were  taken  having  been  employed  in  other  stores  before  or  not 
employed  at  all,  and  how  much  is  due  to  time  lost  from  industrial  or 
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AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS   BEFORE  AND  AFTER   MINIMUM-WAGE 

DETERMINATIONS. 

The  average  weekly  earnings  of  all  women  in  the  six  department, 
dry-goods,  and  5  and  10  cent  stores  increased  10  per  cent,  or  from  $7.89 
to  $8.67  per  week  after  the  minimum-wage  determinations,  according 
to  Table  18  below.     This  increase  occurred  almost  entirely  in  the 
average  weekly  wages;  the  amount  paid  in  premiums,  commonly 
known  as  P.  M.'s,  averaged  the  same  in  both  years,  and  the  commis- 
sion system,  which  had  not  been  in  use  in  1913,  netted  the  women  on 
an  average  of  less  than   1   cent  a  week.     This  percentage  of  in-       i-^ 
crease  in  earnings  was  approximately  twice  as  great  as  the  increase     /:, 
occurring  in  the  rates  of  pay.     Its  relation  to  rates  differed,  however,      i; -^i 
in  the  several  occupations.     Among  the  saleswomen  the  average    1.'^^ 
weekly  earnings  increased  from  $7.73  to  $8.49,  or  9.8  per  cent ;  their    ,>tqj 
rates  had  increased  11  per  cent.     In  the  workroom  an  11  per  cent  ,  ?a^ 
increase  occurred  in  the  earnings.     The  numbers  and  the  rates  of  pay  M 
had  decreased  in  this  department,  but  the  women  who  were  retained  ^^^^ 
worked  more  steadily,  and  therefore  earned  more  than  in  1913.     In  ^iajoQ, 
the  ofhce  and  among  the  bundle-wrapper  group  the  rise  in  earnings  *JS^] 
was  greater  than  the  rise  in  weekly  rates  of  pay.     For  the  cashiers,;^^^ 
however,  the  weekly  earnings  decreased  1  per  cent  in  spite  of  the  4  per^^il^^ 
cent  increase  in  rates;  this  slight  fall  in  earnings  was  accompanied  by-idiuiiiaiQ 
a  14  per  cent  decrease  in  hours,  a  decrease  due  partly  to  the  shorten- ^^,5^^ 
ing  of  the  normal  hours  and  partly  to  the  decreased  regularity  of  em^^ 
ployment.  ^^^ 

^detectivi 
2^;orkea 

^Wanew 

•^relativ 
He  six   I 

?foup   oi 

^parity 

^^atin 

^^ce  be 

'  fesolved 
^e  rate 
"^^  tho  ol 
^from  ] 
'differenc 
*«d  an  e 
"^  taken  ] 
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Table  1«.— AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR  OF  WOMEN  AND 
OraLS  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  MINIMUM-WAGE  DETERMINATIONS,  WITH  PER  CENT 
OF  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  AFTER  DETERMINATIONS,  FOR  SPECIFIED  OCCUPA- 
TIONS, AS  SHOWN  BY  THE  PAY  ROLLS  OF  6  PORTLAND  DEPARTMENT,  DRY- 
GOODS,  AND  5  AND  10  CENT  STORES. 


Occupation. 


Sakswomen: 

B«fore  minimum-wage  determinationa. 
After  minimum-wage  determinations.., 
Per  cent  increaae  (+)  or  decrease  (— ). . 
(Workroom  help: 

Before  mimmum-wage  determinations. 
After  minimum-wage  determinations.., 
Per  cent  increase  (-h )  or  decrease  (—).. , 
>fficelielp: 

Before  minimum-wage  determinations. 
After  minimum-wage  determina^ns... 
Per  cent  Increase  (+)  or  decrease  (—).. , 
ash  girls,  wrappers,  errand  girls,  etc.: 
Before  minimum-wage  determinations. 
After  minimum-wage  determinations.., 
Per  cent  increase  (+)  or  decrease  (— ). . 
asdiiers: 

Before  minimum-wage  determinations. 

After  minimum-wage  determinations... 

Per  cent  faicrease  (+)  or  decrease  (-). . 

ujers.  department  heads,  floorwalkers: 

Before  minimum-wage  determinatfons. 

After  minimum-wage  determinatfons.. 

Per  cent  increase  (+)  or  decrease  (— ). . 

csc-ellaaeous:  * 

Before  minimum-wage  determinatfons. 

After  minimum-wage  determinatfons.. 

Per  cent  Increase  (+)  or  decrease  (-) . . 


Num- 
ber of 
women. 


738 
1634 


270 
176 


217 
204 


210 
160 


100 
101 


17 
24 


Total: 
Before  minimum-wage  determinatfons . 
After  minimum-wage  determinatfons., 
Per  cent  increase  (+)  or  decrease  (-). 


74 
46 


« 1,632 
•1,345 


Aver- 
age 
weekly 
wages. 


r.68 

S8.44 

+  0.9 

19.18 
S10.20 
+11.1 

$8.77 

t9.18 

+  4.7 

$4.93 

$5.20 

+  6.5 

$6.68 

$6.61 

-  1.0 

$28.01 
$27.23 
-2.8 

$7.02 

$9.25 

+31.8 


$7.87 

$8.65 

+  0.9 


Aver- 
age 
weekly 
P.M. '8. 


$0.05 
$a04 


?) 


$0.01 
$0.01 


$0.02 
$0.02 


Aver- 
age 

weekly 

com- 
mis- 

sfons. 


$0.01 


(•) 


Total 
aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 


$7.73 

$8.49 

+  9.8 

$9.18 
$ia20 
+11.1 

$8.77 

$9.18 

+  4.7 

$493 

$5.20 

+  5.5 

$6.60 
$6.62 

-  1.0 

$28.01 
$27.23 

-  2.8 

$7.02 
$9.25 

+31.8 


$7.89 
$8.67 

+iao 


Aver- 
age 
weekly 
hours'. 


38.19 

38.  SS 
+  1.S 

39.02 

42.43 

+  0.3 

43.36 

42.78 

-  1.3 

37.09 

38.31 

+  3.3 

46.60 

40.06 

-14.2 

47.29 

47.86 

+  1.2 

35.32 

38.88 
+  10.1 


39.59 

40.34 

+  1.9 


Tot  including  20  saleswomen  whose  regular  empfoyment  began  with  the  opening  of  a  new  department 

»  last  day  of  the  pertod  covered  by  the  investigatfon. 

IBS  than  one-half  cent. 

leludes  detectives,  advertising  department,  matron,  nurses,  Janitresses,  waitresses,  etc. 

Women  worked  in  2  occupatfons. 

lomen  worked  in  2  occupatfons.    Not  including  20  saleswomen  whose  regular  empfoyment  began  with 

Cof  a  new  department  on  the  last  day  of  the  period  covered  by  the  investigatfon. 
*elative  difference  between  the  earnings  and  the  rates  of  pay 
lie   six  Portland  stores  under  discussion  was  greatest  among 
'^oup   of  cash  girls,  wrappers,  etc.,  in  both  periods  studied, 
disparity  for  the  saleswomen  was  a  heavy  one  in  both  years, 
>xiniating  20  per  cent.     What  had  amounted  to  a  21  per  cent 
ence  between  rates  and   earnings  for  the  workroom  help  in 
rosolved  itself  into  an  almost  negligible  difference  in  1914;   the 
go  rate  in  1914  was  $10.25,  the  average  earnings  were  $10.20. 
tg  the  office  help  and  cashiers  the  disparity  in  rates  and  earnings 
I  from  11  to  about  16  per  cent  in  both  periods.    How  much  of 
ifforence  between  rates  and  earnings  is  due  to  the  women  who 
d  an  establishment  during  the  two  months  for  which  records 
taken  having  been  employed  in  other  stores  before  or  not 
y^od  at  aU  ch  is  due  to  time  lost  from  industrial  or 
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personal  reasons,  are  not  definitely  known.  In  a  period  of  depression, 
where  the  policy,  as  has  been  seen,  was  to  reduce  the  force,  a  material 
number  of  new  employees  would  not  be  taken  on.  This  inference  is 
confirmed  by  an  inspection  of  pay  rolls  covering  705  women  and 
giving  information  on  this  subject.  Of  the  344  who  had  some  unem- 
ployment during  the  period  covered  in  1914,  249,  or  72.4  per  cent, 
were  definitely  known  to  have  been  absent,  losing  an  average  of  7| 
days.  The  scattered  days — averaging  6^  days — ^lost  by  80,  or  23.3 
per  cent,  woidd  strongly  point  to  the  same  cause,  although  definite 
information  concerning  their  absence  was  not  obtained.  In  any 
case  the  amount  of  time  lost  was  less  than  that  lost  by  women  known 
to  be  absent,  and  if  the  80  were  excluded,  average  hours  of  the  remain- 
ing 625  would  be  raised  slightly  more  than  1  per  cent.  Only  1^,  or 
4.3  per  cent,  may  have  been  taken  on  for  the^first  time  in  the  last  half 
of  the  pay-roll  period,  as  no  information  as  to  the  cause  of  their  non- 
appearance in  the  first  half  of  the  period  was  available.  The  95 
women  oonceming  whose  absences  there  is  no  definite  information 
affect  the  average  hours  of  the  705  by  just  3  per  cent. 

LABOR  COST  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  MINIMUM- WAGE  DETERMINATIONS. 

If  the  same  women  who  were  employed  in  the  period  studied  in  1913 
had  been  retained  in  1914,  and  if  these  women  had  worked  full  time, 
the  minimum-wage  determinations  would  have  increased  the  female 
pay  roll  of  these  six  stores  by  approximately  4  per  cent.  Regardless 
of  minimum-wage  determinations,  a  pay  roll  in  a  large  establishment 
does  not  remain  the  same  from  year  to  year;  the  labor  force  fluctu- 
ates with  business  conditions  and  is  further  affected  by  influences 
operating  among  individual  employees.  The  periods  studied  in  Port- 
land were  no  exception  to  the  rule.  As  has  been  shown,  the  force  of 
women  employees  was  materially  lessened  in  1914,  the  proportion  of 
minors,  inexperienced  adult,  and  experienced  adult  women  was 
changed  and  the  work  was  not  steady.  It  is  not,  therefore,  possible 
to  measure  the  extent  to  which  the  increase  in  wage  rates  enforced  by 
the  minimum-wage  determinations,  entirely  apart  from  other  causes, 
affected  the  labor  oost. 

A  comparison  of  the  actual  amoimt  of  the  average  weekly  sales  and 
of  the  average  weekly  wage  payments  before  and  after  the  minimum- 
wage  determinations,  covering  both  the  selling  and  nonseUing  forces 
of  the  six  Portland  department,  dry-goods,  and  5  and  10  cent  stores, 
is  made  in  Table  19,  which  follows. 
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Table  IS.— PER  CENT  WHICH  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  WAGE  PAYMENTS  TO  BELLING 
AND  TO  NONSELLING  FORCES  WERE  OP  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  SALES  BEFORE 
AND  AFTER  MINIMUM-WAGE  DETERMINATIONS  IN  6  PORTLAND  DEPARTMENT, 
DRY-GOODS,  AND  5  AND  10  CENT  STORES. 


cm 


OMe  the  salas  and  ^  age  payments  are  shown  to  the  nearest  dollar,  and  for  this  reason  the  totals  are 

not  ahrasrs  exactly  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  items.] 


Occupation. 


SeUins: 

Belare  determinattans 
After  determinations . 
Per  cent  Increase  (+ ) 
or  decrease  (—) 

NonflellinK: 

Before  determinations 
After  determinations 
Per  cent  increase  (-f- ) 
or  decrease  (—) 


Total: 
Before   determi- 

natloDs 

After  determini^ 

tions 

Per  cent  increase 

(+)  or  decrease 


Females. 


Aver- 
age 
weScIy 
wage 

pay- 
ments. 


iS5,712|sfl07 
>  95,413 


-5.3 

S7,165 
S6,285 

-12.3 


1112,878 
1  $11,098 

-9.2 


Average 

weekly 

sales. 


,251 
*  993,077 


-13.2 


>  9107,251 
s  993, 077 

-13.2 


Per 
cent 
wage 
pay- 
m'ts 
are 
of 

SSuOS* 


Aver- 
age 

weekly 

hours 
of 

labor. 


5.33 
5.82 


12.01 

12.571 


28,184 
24,660 

-12.5 

36,427 
29,607 

-1&7 


64,611 
54,257 

-16.0 


ssaies. 


Aver- 


weekly 
wage 
pay- 
ments. 


93,330 
92,968 

-ia9 

1910,958 
1910,556 

-3.7 


914,2881968; 


913,524 


-5.3 


Aver- 
age 
weekly 
sales. 


968,088 
965,279 

-4.1 


1,068 
*965,279 

-4.1 


Per 
cent 
wage 
pay- 
m'ts 
are 
of 
sales. 


4.89 
4.55 


20.96 
20.72 


Total. 


Aver- 


weekly 
wage 
pay- 
ments. 


99,042 
98,380 

-7.3 

918,123 
916,841 

-7.1 


1927,165 
1925,221 

-7.2 


Average 

weekly 

sales. 


9175,339 
9158,356 

-9.7 


<  9175,339 
19158,356 

-9.7 


Per 

cent 

wage 

pay- 

m'ts 

are 

of 
sales. 


5.16 
5.29 


15.49 
15.92 


1  Includes  wage  payments  for  extra  help. 


*  Includes  sales  made  by  extra  help. 


What  really  happened,  as  shown  in  the  above  table,  was  that  instead 
of  increasing,  the  wage  payments  to  both  selling  and  nonselling  women 
combined  decreased  9.2  per  cent.  This  decrease  in  wage  expenditures 
was  not  equal  to  the  decrease  in  sales  made  by  women,  the  result  being 
that  their  average  weekly  wage  payments  per  dollar  of  sales  after  the 
determinations  amounted  to  12.57  cents,  as  compared  with  12.01  cents 
before  the  determinations,  an  increase  of  5.6  mills.  As  a  saving  was 
was  made  in  the  male-labor  cost,  the  net  increase  on  a  dollar  of  sales 
for  all  employees  was  4.3  mills. 

Among  women  the  largest  saving  of  wages  was  effected  in  the  non- 
selling  force.  The  wage  payments  to  saleswomen  decreased  5.3  per 
cent,  to  nonselling  women  12.3  per  cent.  The  hours  of  labor  of  females 
decreased  by  12.5  per  cent  in  the  first  and  by  18.7  per  cent  in  the  second 
group.  Among  men  the  reverse  was  true.  The  wage  payments  to 
salesmen  decreased  10.9  per  cent,  while  that  to  the  nonselling  force 
decreased  but  3.7  per  cent. 

Considering  only  the  selling  department,  the  female  selling  cost 
was  5.33  per  cent,  the  male  4.89  per  cent  in  1913.  One  increased  to 
5.82  per  cent  while  the  other  decreased  to  4.55  per  cent  in  1914.  In 
other  words,  the  female  selling  cost  increased  4.9  mills  per  dollar  of 
sales  while  the  male  selling  cost  decreased  3.4  miUs  per  dollar  of 
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AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS   BEFORE  AND  AFTER   MINIMUM-WAGE 

DETERMINATIONS. 

The  average  weekly  earnings  of  all  women  in  the  six  department, 
dry-goods,  and  5  and  10  cent  stores  increased  10  per  cent,  or  from  $7.89 
to  $8.67  per  week  after  the  minimum-wage  determinations,  according 
to  Table  18  below.  This  increase  occurred  almost  entirely  in  the 
average  weekly  wages;  the  amount  paid  in  premiums,  commonly 
known  as  P.  M.'s,  averaged  the  same  in  both  years,  and  the  commis- 
sion system,  which  had  not  been  in  use  in  1913,  netted  the  women  on 
an  average  of  less  than  1  cent  a  week.  This  percentage  of  in- 
crease in  eamin£:s  was  approximately  twice  as  CTeat  as  the  increase 
occurring  inZStes  of  pay.  Its  relation  to  ratS  differed,  however, 
in  the  several  occupations.  Among  the  saleswomen  the  average 
weekly  earnings  increased  from  $7.73  to  $8.49,  or  9.8  per  cent;  their 
rates  had  increased  11  per  cent.  In  the  workroom  an  11  per  cent 
increase  occurred  in  the  earnings.  The  numbers  and  the  rates  of  pay 
had  decreased  in  this  department,  but  the  women  who  were  retained 
worked  more  steadily,  and  therefore  earned  more  than  in  1913.  In 
the  office  and  among  the  bundle-wrapper  group  the  rise  in  earnings 
was  greater  than  the  rise  in  weekly  rates  of  pay.  For  the  cashiers, 
however,  the  weekly  earnings  decreased  1  per  cent  in  spite  of  the  4  per 
cent  increase  in  rates;  this  sUght  fall  in  earnings  was  accompanied  by 
a  14  per  cent  decrease  in  hours,  a  decrease  due  partly  to  the  shorten- 
ing of  the  normal  hours  and  partly  to  the  decreased  regularity  of  em- 
ployment. 
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Tablb  18.— average  weekly  EARNINGS  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR  OF  WOMEN  AND 
GIRLS  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  IflNIMUM-WAOE  DETERMINATIONS,  WITH  PER  CENT 
OF  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  AFTER  DETERMINATIONS,  FOR  SPECIFIED  OCCUPA- 
TIONS,  AS  SHOWN  BY  THE  PAY  ROLLS  OF  6  PORTLAND  DEPARTMENT,  DRY- 
GOODS,  AND  5  AND  10  CENT  STORES. 


Occnpatlon. 


SatoBWomen: 

Before  mJnlmum-wage  detcrmlnatfoiis. 

After  minimum-wage  determinatioiu.. 

Per  cent  Increase  (+ )  or  decrease  ( — ) . . 
Worknwm  help: 

Before  mtalmnm-wage  determinatfons. 

After  minimom-wBge  determinatfons.. 

Per  cent  increase  (+)  or  decrease  (—).. , 
Office  help: 

Before  minimum-wage  determinatfons. 

After  mhilmum-wage  determint^ns.. 

Per  cent  increase  (+)  or  decrease  (—). . 
Cash  girls,  wrappers,  errand  girls,  etc.: 

Before  minimum- wage  determinatfons. 

After  minimum-wage  determinatfons.. 

Per  cent  increase  (+)  or  decrease  (— ) . . 
Cashiers: 

Before  minimum-wage  determinatfons. 

After  minimum-wage  determinatfons.., 

Per  cent  increase  (+ )  or  decrease  (— ) . . 
Buyers,  department  heads,  floorwalkers: 

Benre  minimum-wage  determinations. 

After  minimum-wage  determinatfons.. 

Per  cent  increase  (+)  or  decrease  (—).. 
Aflscellaiieous:  * 

B^re  minimum-wage  detoininatfons. 

After  minimum-wage  determinatfons. . 

Per  cent  increase  (+ )  or  decrease  ( — ) . . 


Total: 
Before  minimum-wage  determinatfons . 
After  minimum-wage  determinatfons., 
Per  cent  increase  (+)  or  decrease  (— ). 


Num- 
ber of 
women. 


738 
1634 


279 
176 


217 
204 


210 
109 


100 
101 


17 
24 


74 
40 


M,632 
»  1,345 


Aver- 
age 
weekly 
wages. 


$7.68 

$8.44 

+  9.9 

$9.18 
$10.20 
+11.1 

$8.77 

$9.18 

+  4.7 

U93 

$5.20 

+  6.5 

$6.68 

$6.61 

-  LO 

$28.01 
$27.23 
-2.8 

$7.02 

$9.25 

+31.8 


$7.87 

$8.65 

+  9.9 


Aver- 
age 
weekly 
P.M.'s. 


$0.05 
$a04 


Aver- 
age 

weekly 

com- 
mis- 

sfons. 


$0.01 


?1 


?i 


$aoi 

$0.01 


$0.02 
$0.02 


(«) 


Total 
aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings. 


$7.73 

$8.49 

+  9.8 

$9.18 
$10.20 
+11.1 

$8.77 

$9.18 

+  4.7 

$4.98 

$5.20 

+  5.6 

$6.09 
$6.62 

-  LO 

$28.01 
$27.23 

-  2.8 

$7.02 
$9.25 

+31.8 


$7.89 

$8.67 

+10.0 


A%'er- 

age 

weekly 

hours'. 


38.19 

38.  KK 
+  LS 

39.92 

42.43 

+  6.3 

43.36 

42.78 

-1.3 

37.09 

38.31 

+  3.3 

46.69 

40.06 

-14.2 

47.29 

47.86 

+  1.2 

35.32 

38.88 

+10.1 


39.  uv 

40.34 

+  1.9 


1  Not  including  20  saleswomen  whose  regular  empfoyment  b«gan  with  the  opening  of  a  new  department 
on  the  last  day  of  the  perfod  covered  by  toe  investlgatfon. 
t  Less  than  one-half  cent. 
I  Includes  detectives,  advertising  department,  matron,  nurses,  Janitresses,  waitresses,  etc. 

*  3  women  worked  in  2  occupations. 

•  8  women  worked  in  2  oecupatfons.    Not  including  20  saleswomen  whose  regular  empfoyment  began  with 
the  opening  of  a  new  department  on  the  last  day  of  the  perfod  covered  by  the  investlgatfon. 

The  relative  difference  between  the  earnings  and  the  rates  of  pay 
in  the  six  Portland  stores  under  discussion  was  greatest  among 
the  group  of  cash  girls,  wrappers,  etc.,  in  both  periods  studied. 
The  disparity  for  the  saleswomen  was  a  heavy  one  in  both  years, 
approximating  20  per  cent.  What  had  amoimted  to  a  21  per  cent 
difference  between  rates  and  earnings  for  the  workroom  help  in 
1913  resolved  itself  into  an  almost  negligible  difference  in  1914;  the 
average  rate  in  1914  was  $10.25,  the  average  earnings  were  $10.20. 
Among  the  office  help  and  cashiers  the  disparity  in  rates  and  earnings 
varied  from  11  to  about  16  per  cent  in  both  periods.  How  much  of 
this  difference  between  rates  and  earnings  is  due  to  the  women  who 
entered  an  establishment  during  the  two  months  for  which  records 
were  taken  having  been  employed  in  other  stores  before  or  not 
employed  at  all,  and  how  much  b  due  to  time  lost  from  industrial  or 
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These  stores  employed  167  women  and  girls  in  the  first  period  and 
181  women  and  girls  in  the  second  period,  an  increase  accompanying 
a  15  per  cent  increase  in  sales  made  by  women  in  this  period.  Over 
a  third  of  the  women  were  employed  in  selling  and  about  one-half  in 
altering  garments  and  trimming  hats.  This  increase  in  numbers  was 
reflected  in  all  departments  save  in  the  workroom.  Here  the  charge  for 
alterations  instituted  in  1914  in  some  stores  caused  an  11.5  per  cent 
reduction  in  the  actual  number  of  women,  a  decrease  amounting  only 
to  1.5  per  cent  in  the  number  of  full-time  workers.  In  1913  the  de- 
mands for  altering  were  such  that  the  regular  force  could  not  do  the 
work,  so  extra  women  were  called  in  for  short  periods  from  time  to 
time.  The  work  which  96  women  were  employed  to  do  would  have 
employed  66  full-time  workers.  In  March  and  April,  1914,  85  were 
employed  to  do  work  that  65  full-time  workers  could  have  done. 
In  the  selling  departments  where  an  increase  in  numbers  occurred 
in  1914,  the  reverse  was  true;  that  is,  the  work  was  more  regular 
for  the  saleswomen  in  1913  than  for  the  increased  numbers  in  1914. 

RATES  OF  PAY  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  MINIMUM-WAGE  DETERMINATIONS. 

With  two  exceptions,  all  women  employed  in  the  spring  of  1913 
were  experienced  workers.  After  the  minimum-wage  determinations 
three  minors  and  four  adult  apprentices  were  employed.  Because 
of  this  increase  in  the  minors  and  apprentices  the  numbers  getting 
$6  increased  in  1914,  as  shown  in  Table  21.  There  were  20  experi- 
enced adult  women  receiving  less  than  $9.25  before  the  minimum- 
wage  determinations.  The  total  weekly  pay  rolls  had  to  be  increased 
$7.75  to  raise  these  women  to  the  minimum  prescribed  by  the  com- 
mission. After  the  determinations  there  were  still  17  experienced 
adult  and  3  inexperienced  adult  women  getting  more  than  $6  but  less 
than  $9.25.  Eight  of  these  experienced  women  were  receiving  a  flat 
rate  of  $8  per  week  with  a  2  per  cent  commission  on  all  sales,  a  com- 
mission netting  earnings  in  excess  of  the  minimum  wage  for  such  as 
worked  full  time.  Whether  such  an  arrangement  is  in  accordance 
with  the  tim^-rate  ruling  of  $9.25  per  week  remains  to  be  deter- 
mined. The  nine  other  cases  of  unquestionable  violations  occurred 
in  the  workrooms  and  among  the  bundle  wrappers,  where  new  but 
experienced  women  were  employed  at  $8  and  $9  per  week.  A  larger 
per  cent  received  $9.25  after  than  before  the  minimimi-wage  determi- 
nations. The  per  cent  of  the  force  receiving  more  than  $9.25  de- 
creased. This  decrease  was  not  due  to  a  cutting  of  wage  rates  of 
old  employees — in  a  number  of  cases  their  rates  advanced — but  to 
the  increase  in  numbers  getting  exactly  $9.25  per  week,  a  rate  which 
it  should  be  observed  is  considerably  below  the  average  rate  received 
before  the  determinations.     The  average  rate  for  all  employees  fell 
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57  cents,  or  from  $12.68  to  $12.11  per  week.  This  decrease  occurred 
in  the  comparatively  high  paid  occupations.  The  cashiers  and  bun- 
dle wrappers  gained  an  increase  in  wage  rates. 

Table  n.-NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  WOMEN  AND  GIRLS  WHOSE  WEEKLY  RATES 
OF  PAY  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  MINIMTJH-WAOE  DETERMINATIONS  WERE  UNDER, 
EQUAL  TO,  OR  OVER  THE  MINIMUM  RATES  FIXED,  FOR  SPECIFIED  OCCUPATIONS, 
AS  SHOWN  BY  THE  PAY  ROLLS  OF  11  PORTLAND  SPECIALTY  STORES. 

[For  eiris  under  18  and  inexperienced  adult  women  of  18  and  over  the  minimum  wage  is  16;  for  adult  women 
wiUi  more  than  1  year  of  experience  it  is  fO.26  in  Portland  and  18.25  in  other  parts  of  the  State.) 


Women  whose  weekly  rates  of  pay  were  within  each 
classified  amount. 

Total 
num- 
ber. 

Aver- 

Occupation. 

16 

Over  16  and 
under  19.23 

19.23  or  10.25 

Over  19.25 

age 

rate  of 

pay 

per 

Nnm> 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

week. 

Saleswomen: 

BWore  determinations  . . 

10 
11 

11 
8 

18.5 
14.5 

11.5 
9.4 

1 
13 

L9 
17.1 

43 
51 

85 
72 

11 
13 

79.6 
67.1 

88.5 
84.7 

9L7 
929 

54 

76 

96 
85 

12 
14 

3 
4 

2 
4 

tl3  70 

Workroom  help: 

B6f(^e  determ  inations .... 

1 

1.3 

12.46 
12.05 

After  determinations 

Office  help: 

Before  determinations 

2 

2.4 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 
1 

3.5 

8.3 
7.1 

66.7 
25.0 

60.0 
25.0 

11.61 
14  61 

After  determinations 

14  44 

Gash  girls,  bundle  wrappers, 
errand  girls,  etc.: 

1 

1 

33.8 
25.0 

8.15 

After  detcrmbiations 

Cashiers: 

1 

26.0 

1 

1 
3 

25.0 

60.0 
75.0 

8.47 
9.62 

0  91 

Total: 
Belore  determinations. 
After  determinations. . 

1 

4 

.6 
2.2 

21 
20 

12.6 
11.0 

5 
118 

3.0 
9.9 

140 
U39 

83.8 
76.8 

167 
>181 

12.68 
12.11 

1 1  woman  worked  in  2  occupations. 


1 2  women  worked  in  2  occupations. 
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AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  MINIMUM-WAGE 

DETERMINATIONS. 

The  increase  or  decrease  in  average  weekly  earnings  after  the 
determinations  diflFers  somewhat  from  the  increase  or  decrease  in 
wage  rates.  Table  22,  which  follows,  permits  a  comparison  of  the 
increases  or  decreases  in  weekly  earnings  and  hours. 

Table  22.— AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR  OF  WOMEN  AND 
GIRLS  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  MINIMUM-WAGE  DETERMINATIONS,  WITH  PER  CENT 
OF  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  AFTER  DETERMINATIONS,  FOR  SPECIFIED  OCCUPA- 
TIONS. AS  SHOWN  BY  THE  PAY  ROLLS  OF  11  PORTLAND  SPECIALTY  STORES. 


Octapation. 

Number 

of 
women. 

Average 

weekly 

wages. 

Average 
weekly 
P.  M.'s. 

Average 
weeklv 
commis- 
sions. 

Total 

average 

weekly 

earnings. 

Average 

weekly 

hours. 

Saleswomen: 

64 

76 

96 
85 

$11.59 

89.82 

-15.3 

88.55 
89.16 

+7.1 

813.04 

812.09 

-7.3 

87.97 
88.10 
+1.6 

89.62 

85.80 

-39.7 

80.336 
80.136 
-59.5 

80.738 
80.566 
-23.3 

812.66 
810.52 
-16.9 

88.55 
89.16 
+7.1 

813.04 

812.09 

-7.3 

87.97 
88.10 
+1.6 

89.62 

85.80 

-39.7 

44.52 

After  dfttermfristtons 

36.28 

Per  cent  increase  (+)  or  decrease  (— ). . 
Workroom  help: 

Before  determinations 

-18.6 
37.01 

AftflT  det^^rmln^t^on-s      

37.78 

Percent  increase  f+)  or  decrease  (—).. 

+2.1 

Office  help: 

Before  determinatioiis 

12 
14 

48.00 

A  fter  determinationi* 

41.93 

Per  cent  increase  (+ )  or  decrease  (— ). . 

—12.6 

Cash  girls,  wrappers,  errand  girls,  etc.: 
R^fntf^  deterTntnatfnTi4«.. 

8 

4 

54.12 

A  fter  determinatlonff 

46.38 

Percent  increase  (+)  or  decrease  (— ). . 

-14.3 

Cashiers: 

Before  determinations 

2 

4 

53.25 

After  determinations 

29.21 

Per  cent  increase  (+)  or  decrease  (—).. 

-45.1 

Total: 
Before  determinations 

167 
U81 

89.85 
89.67 

-1.8 

80.109 
80.057 

-47.7 

80.239 
80.238 

-0.4 

810.20 
89.96 

-2.4 

40.73 

After  determinations 

37.89 

Per  cent   increase   (+)    or   de- 
crease (— ) 

-7.0 

1  2  women  worked  in  2  departments  at  different  periods. 

The  average  weekly  earnings  fell  oflf  2.4  per  cent  after  the  minimum- 
wage  determinations.  Approximately  2  per  cent  of  the  decrease 
occurred  in  the  flat  wages,  the  rest  in  the  P.  M.'s  and  commissions 
earned  by  saleswomen.  Only  in  the  workroom  and  for  the  bundle- 
wrapper  group  did  the  earnings  per  week  increase.  The  average 
earnings  of  salespeople  were  almost  $2  lower  than  their  average  rate 
in  1914;  in  the  workrooms  the  difference  was  S3.50  in  1913  and  $2.45 
the  next  year.  In  the  first  occupation  this  difference  was  on  a  par 
with  the  difference  for  saleswomen  in  the  six  department,  dry-goods, 
and  5  and  10  cent  stores.  For  the  workroom  there  is  a  greater 
difference  than  was  seen  in  the  large  department  stores.  The  18 
experienced  women  workers  who  received  the  minimum  rate  of  $9.25 
per  week  averaged  but  $5.70*  in  the  two  months  studied  in  1914. 

The  nominal  hours  in  1913  ranged  from  48  to  56^  per  week.  All 
the  specialty  stores  had  kept  open  on  Saturday  evenings.     In  1914 

1  See  Table  10,  p.  28. 
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most  of  the  stores  ran  on  a  48-hotir  schedule,  although  some  reached 
the  50-hour  limit.  How  markedly  the  actual  hours  worked  differ 
from  the  nominal  hours  is  seen  in  Table  22.  The  women  employed 
in  the  workroom  did  not  average  38  hours  per  week  in  either  year. 
The  hours  for  the  saleswomen  fell  from  44^  to  36i  per  week,  a  de- 
crease indicative  of  the  decrease  in  regularity  of  employment. 

Only  about  12  per  cent  of  the  women  employees  in  the  specialty 
stores  was  affected  by  the  minimum-wage  determinations.  Two 
stores  ignored  the  determinations  for  experienced  adult  women; 
others  increased  sUghtly  the  minors  and  adult  apprentices;  still 
others  adopted  the  legal  minimum  for  experienced  adults  as  the  be- 
ginning rate  for  experienced  women  in  their  stores  in  place  of  the 
somewhat  higher  rate  formerly  paid.  As  a  whole,  therefore,  the 
minimum-wage  determinations  have  not  benefited  these  women. 

PORTLAND  NEIGHBORHOOD  STORES. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  WOMEN  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  MINIMUM-WAGE 

DETERMINATIONS. 

The  small  stores  situated  in  the  residential  districts  are  not  important 
in  the  discussion  of  the  effect  of  the  minimum-wage  determinations 
on  woman's  status,  for  all  told  they  employ  but  a  handful  of  women. 
From  the  viewpoint  of  the  employers,  however,  they  are  important; 
the  wage  paid  to  the  single  woman  employee  is  as  important  an  item 
in  the  expenditures  of  each  of  these  small  merchants  as  the  wages 
paid  to  300  women  are  to  a  department-store  proprietor. 

Sixteen  of  these  stores  were  therefore  included  in  this  survey.* 
They  employed  34  women  in  1913  and  only  20  in  1914.  Five  stores 
no  longer  employed  women  in  1914.  One  employer  said  he  had  dis- 
missed the  woman  employed  because  she  was  not  worth  the  legal 
minimum;  two  others  because  it  was  illegal  to  employ  a  woman  after 
6  p.  m.,  and  two  others  because  of  the  decrease  in  their  business.  The 
•  seven  neighborhood  stores  reporting  sales  show  a  decrease  of  48  per 
cent  in  1914  in  sales  made  by  women  and  18  per  cent  in  sales  made  by 
men.  Almost  all  the  merchants  visited  beheved  a  part,  at  least,  of 
this  decrease  had  been  caused  by  their  attempt  to  close  at  6  p.  m.,  in 
compUance  with  the  6  p.  m.  closing  regulations  for  women.  These 
neighborhood-store  merchants  maintain  that  they  do  the  bulk  of 
their  business  after  the  down-town  stores  are  closed  and  that  they 
need  to  employ  their  women  after  6  p.  m.,  although  they  are  willing 
to  comply  with  the  8  hours  and  20  minutes  a  day  regulation. 

Had  no  women  been  dropped  from  the  rolls  in  1914  the  neighbor- 
hood stores  would  have  had  to  increase  their  weekly  pay  roll  by  $13.37, 

1  Nine  stores,  employing  11  women  and  6  men  In  1913  and  8  women  and  4  men  in  1914,  did  not  report 
th«ir  sales  for  either  period  studied. 
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or  about  4  per  cent,  to  meet  the  miniinujn-wage  regulations.  As  the 
employment  in  these  stores  is  regular  and  no  deductions  are  made  for 
tardiness,  this  per  cent  would  probably  represent  the  possible  increase 
in  wage  payments  to  women.  The  wage  payments  in  the  seven  stores, 
however,  decreased  43  per  cent,  making  an  increase  in  the  cost  of 
female  labor  of  8  mills  per  dollar  of  sales.  That  these  stores  were  not 
employing  the  cheapest  of  female  labor  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
the  average  rate  of  pay  was  $9.54  in  1913  and  $10.28  in  1914.  In 
addition  to  the  flat  rate,  commissions  and  P.  M.'s  were  given  in  some 
stores,  so  that  the  earnings  of  the  neighborhood-store  women  averaged 
$9.66  before  and  $10.31  after  the  minimum-wage  determinations. 
Attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  only  in  these  stores,  of 
all  the  groups  studied,  were  the  earnings  in  excess  of  the  rates  of  pay. 

SALEM  STORES. 

NUMBERS  EMPLOYED  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  MINIMUM-WAGE  DETER- 

MINATIONS. 

Until  time  should  permit  a  study  of  the  conditions  surroimding 
retail-store  employees  in  each  city  in  Oregon,  the  industrial  welfare 
commission  made  one  set  of  wage  determinations  for  all  women  and 
girls  employed  in  mercantile  establishments  outside  of  Portland. 
For  experienced  women  the  determination  was  $8.25  per  week,  or  $1 
less  per  week  than  that  for  Portland.  For  girls  under  18  and  inex- 
perienced adult  women  a  single  rate  applied  throughout  the  State, 
including  Portland. 

Salem,  the  second  largest  city  in  Oregon,  with  a  population  of 
approximately  14,000,  was  chosen  as  the  place  in  which  to  study  the 
effects  of  these  State-wide  determinations.  AH  stores  that  had  com- 
plete files,  namely,  three  dry-goods,  two  specialty,  and  two  5  and  10 
cent  stores  J  were  included.  Records  of  the  numbers  of  women  em- 
ployed, by  age  and  experience,  their  rates,  earnings,  hours  worked, 
and  sales,  together  with  the  numbers  of  men '  and  their  earnings 
and  sales,  were  obtained  for  March  and  April,  1913,  and  March  and 
April,  1914. 

The  actual  number  of  women  employed  in  the  seven  Salem  stores 
and  their  equivalent  in  full-time  workers,  classified  by  age  and 
experience,  before  and  after  minimum-wage  determinations,  with  the 
per  cent  of  increase  or  decrease  after  the  determinations,  is  shown  in 
Table  23  below. 
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Tasu  2S.~A0TUAL  NUHBSR  OF  WOMEN  EMPLOYED  AND  THEIR  EQUIVALENT  IN 
EULL-TOnS  WORKERS,  CLASSIFIED  BT  AQE  AND  EXPERIENCE,  AND  ACTUAL  NUM- 
BER OF  MEN  EMPLOYED  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  MINIMUM-WAOE  DETERMINATIONS, 
WITH  PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  AFTER  DETERMINATIONS,  FOR 
SPECIFIED  OCCUPATIONS,  IN  7  SALEM  DRY-GOODS,  SPECIALTY,  AND  5  AND  10  CENT 
STORES. 


Total  employees. 

Total  men. 

Total  women. 

Occupation. 

Before 
deter- 
mina* 
tions. 

After 
deter- 
mina- 
tions. 

Per 

cent 

in- 
crease 
(+)or 

de- 
crease 

Before 
deter- 
mina- 
tions. 

After 
deter- 
mina- 
tions. 

Per 

cent 

in- 
crease 
(+)or 

de- 
crease 

Before 
deter- 
mina- 
tions. 

After 
deter- 
mina* 
tions. 

Per 
cent 

in- 
crease 
(+)« 

de- 
crease 

Saleswomen: 

Actual  number 

02 

08 

+  6.6 

22 

21 

-  4.5 

70 
82 

17 
8 

0 

e 

4 
4 

77 
87 

10 
5 

6 
6 

3 
3 

+10.0 

Equivalent  full-time  workers 

+  8.1 

Workroom  help: 

Actual  number 

17 

10 

-41.2 

—41.2 

Equivalent  full-time  workers 

Office  help: 

Actual  number 

7 

8 

1 

2 

Equivalent  ftill-time  workers 

Cashiers,  cash  ^Is,  bundle  wrappers, 
etc.: 
Actual  number 

7 

6 

3 

3 

Equivalent  full-time  workers 

Bayers,  floor-walkers,  etc.: 

Acnial  number 

8 

8 

8 

8 

Total: 
Actual  number 

131 

130 

-    .8 

34 

34 

97 
80 

98 
81 

-  1.0 

Equivalent   ftxll-time   work- 
ers.  

+  1.3 

dassiflcation  of  women  employees. 

Oocupatioii. 

Minors. 

Adult  inexperi- 
enced. 

Adult  experienced. 

Before 
deter- 
mina- 

After 
deter- 
mina- 
tions. 

Before 
deter- 
mina- 
tions. 

After 
deter- 
mina* 
tions. 

Before 
deter- 
mina- 
tions. 

After 
deter- 
mina- 
tions. 

Percent 

increase 

(+)or 

decrease 

Baleswomen: 

Actual  number 

5 
4 

3 
2 

7 
6 

14 
11 

58 
52 

17 
8 

4 
4 

8 
8 

80 
54 

10 
5 

8 
8 

2 
2 

+  3.4 

Equivalent  full-time  workers 

Workroom  help: 

Actual  number 

+  3.8 
-4L2 

Equivalent  fUll-tlme  workers 

Office  help: 

Actual  number 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

Equivalent  fkill-time  workers 

Oaahivs,  cash  girls,  bundle  wrappera, 
Aetna]  number ........      .  . 

1 

1 

Equivalent  fbll-time  workers 

Boyvrs.  floor  walkers,  etc.: 

Acnialmimber . 

Total: 
Actual  number .    ....... 

7 
0 

4 
3 

8 
7 

14 
11 

82 
87 

78 
67 

-  4.9 

Equivalent   itill-time   work- 
ers.  

07827*— Bull.  176—15- 
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The  seyen  Salem  stores  employed  97  women  and  34  men  before 
the  wage  determinations.  More  than  70  per  cent  of  the  women  were 
engaged  in  the  selling  departments;  the  remainder  were  distributed 
among  the  workroom,  office,  cashier,  and  bundle-wrapper  positions. 
The  numbers  employed  were  practically  the  same  after  these  deter- 
minations. 

The  female  force  was  made  up  of  82  experienced  women,  7  girls 
imder  18  and  8  inexperienced  adult  women  prior  to  the  determina- 
tions in  1913.  The  first  two  groups  suffered  a  reduction  in  actual 
numbers,  while  the  mexperienced  adult  women  increased  in  1914.  The 
reduction  in  experienced  adult  women  did  not,  however,  change  the 
numbers  of  days'  work  these  women  did,  for  there  were  the  same 
nimiber  of  possible  full-time  workers,  67,  in  each  year. 

RATES  OP  PAY  BEPORE  AND  AFTER  MINIMUM- WAGE  DETERMINATIONS. 

The  actual  number  of  women  and  girls  receiving  certain  classified 
weekly  rates  of  pay  before  and  after  minimum-wage  determinations, 
with  the  per  cent  of  increase  or  decrease  in  each  wage  class  after  the 
determinations,  is  shown  by  the  pay  roUs  of  seven  Salem  stores,  as 
presented  in  Table  24  below. 

Prior  to  the  minimum-wage  determinations  there  were  eight 
women  and  girls  in  the  Salem  stores  receiving  less  than  $6.  Nineteen 
were  receiving  between  $6  and  $8.25.  The  $8.25  rate  per  week,  the 
rate  later  fixed  as  the  minimum  for  experienced  adults,  did  not 
appear  on  the  pay  rolls  of  Salem  stores  in  1913.  Seventy-one  per 
cent  of  the  women  were  being  paid  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  $8.25  in 
that  year.  As  there  were  no  violations  in  the  Salem  stores  studied 
in  March  and  April,  1914,  any  wage  rate  less  than  $6  was  swept 
away  and  all  experienced  women  received  $8.25  or  more.  The 
numbers  at  $6  naturally  increased;  seven  experienced  and  two 
inexperienced  women  were  paid  on  the  $8.25  basis.  The  nimiber 
and  per  cent  receiving  over  $8.25  remained  practically  the  same. 
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Table  24.r-ACTnAL  NUMBER  OF  WOlfEN  AND  QIRLS  REOBIVINO  CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY 
BATES  OF  PAY  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  inNDCUH-WAOE  DETERMINATIONS,  WITH  FEB 
CSNT  OF  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  AFTER  DETERMINATIONS,  FOR  SPECIFIED  OCCU- 
PATIONS, AS  SHOWN  BY  THE  PAY  ROLLS  OF  7  SALEM  DRY-GOODS,  SPECIALTY,  AND 
5  AND  10  CENT  STORES. 


Women  whose  weekly  rate  of  pay  was  within  each  classified 

amount. 

Total 
num- 
ber. 

A.ver- 
afiie 

Ooeapatkn. 

Un- 
der 
16 

$6 

16.01 

to 
$8.24 

18.35 

S8.26 

to 
$8.99 

t9to 
19.99 

110  to 
110.99 

into 
114.99 

$15 
and 
over. 

rate 

of 

pay. 

Saleswonun: 

Before  detvmlnatioiis 

8 

1 
11 

+10 

16 
6 

-10 

8 

+8 

10 
12 

+2 

9 
13 

+4 

15 
8 

-7 

4 

4 

12 
13 

+1 

9 

7 

-2 

2 
2 

5 
7 

+2 

70 

77 

+7 

17 
10 

-7 

6 
6 

19.36 
19.47 

Nnmber  Increase  (+)  or 
decraam  (—)... 

-8 

+a2i 

Workroom  help:  ' 

Before  dfft^rmtnatVyfiff ..... 

19.30 

19.51 

Number  increase  (+)  or 

4ecreafle(— ) .. 

+a2i 

Offloe  help: 

2 

S8L50 

1 
+1 

1 
+1 

19.34 

Number  increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (— ) 

-2 

1 

+a74 

Guhiers,  cash  girls,  wn^pers, 
etc.: 
Before  dettrmhiatlons 

2 

1 

-1 

1 

1 

4 
3 

-1 

S9.53 

1 
+1 

19.60 

Number  increase  (+)  or 

decrease  (—)..x 

-1 

1 

+ai7 

Total: 
Before  determinations. 
After  determinations . . 

8 

1 
11 

+10 

+1,000 

19 
6 

-13 

-68.4 

9 

+9 
+100 

10 
13 

+3 

+30 

30 
26 

-4 

-13.3 

13 

14 

+2 
+  16.7 

-16.7 

5 
7 

+2 

+40 

97 
96 

-1 

-1 

19.33 
19.47 

Number  increase  (+) 
ordecreaae(-) 

Per  cent  increase  (+) 
or  decrease  (—) 

-8 
-100 

+a34 

The  average  rate  of  pay  for  both  saleswomen  and  workroom  help 
was  increased  21  cents,  the  office  force  received  a  74  cent  increase^ 
and  the  cashiers,  etc.,  received  an  increase  of  17  cents,  which  raised 
the  average  for  all  employees  from  $9.23  to  $9.47,  or  24  cents  per 
week.  Table  24  shows  that  the  largest  group  of  employees  in  both 
years  received  from  $9  to  $11.  It  also  indicates  that  a  rise  in  rates 
occurred  for  some  women  receiving  more  than  $8.25  per  week. 
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AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  MINIMUM-WAGE 

DETERMINATIONS. 

In  Salem,  as  in  Portland,  the  average  weekly  earnings  during  the 
two  months  studied  were  materially  less  than  the  average  rates  of 
pay  in  both  years.    This  is  shown  in  Table  25,  which  follows: 

Table  XB.-~AVERAOE  WEEKLY  EABNIN08  AND  HOURS  OP  LABOR  OF  WOlfEN  AND 
GIRLS  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  SCINIICUK-WAGB  DETERKINATIONS,  WrTU  PER  CENT 
OF  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  AFTER  DETERMINATIONS,  FOR  SPECIFIED  OOCUPA- 
TION8,  AS  SHOWN  BY  THE  PAY  ROLLS  OF  7  SALEM  DRY-OOODS,  SPECIALTY,  AND  6 
AND  10  CENT  STORES. 


OoonpatloD. 

Number 
of 

women. 

Avcnce 

weekly 

wa«ee. 

weekW 

oommw* 

•lone.* 

Tout 

aTer«fe 

weekly 

eamhip 

Averace 

noun. 

8al«iwoiiMa: 

B^fon^  <l«t4rnifn*tlofw 

70 

77 

S8.aB 

i&ao 
+La 

$1.70 

SS.60 

•fl7.0 

18.18 
88.73 
+«.« 

88.15 
80.60 

+18.9 

8a  02 
80.08 

+6ao 

8&S1 
8&43 

+L8 

84.70 

86.60 

+17.0 

88LU 
88.78 
+8.6 

88.U 

89.80 

+  18.9 

46.18 

Att'&r  detMniloatfooa 

43.96 

Percent  tncrcMe  ( + }  or  decreae 
Workroom  help: 

Before  d^^termlmitlQni 

e(-) 

17 
10 

36.58 

After  determlnatfcMie 

87.08 

Per  cent  IncreMe  (+)  or  deoreei 
Oflloehelp: 

Before  detemtiiAtiofii 

■e(-) 

+6.6 

83.66 

After  determiiHitinne 

69l16 

Per  cent  increMe  (•*•)  or  decree) 

OMhiers,  cash  girb,  wrappers,  emu 

Before  determiMtioni 

m{-l 

id  clfis,  etc.: 

48.88 

After  determlnetiaiM 

48.80 

Per  o«nt  increMe  (+)  or  decren 

le(-) 

+  1L8 

ToUk 
Before  determinetione 

•7 
96 

87.66 
88.16 
+6.6 

80.01 
OOlOI 

87.66 
88.17 

+6.7 

43.81 

After  determimtkHifi  ..... 

41.86 

Per  cent  increeee  ( + )  or  dei 

nr^^  t^\ 

-3.3 

IV^H^V  \        /.......• 

iNoP.  M.'sreeehred. 

In  1913,  Salem  store  women  averaged  S1.57  less  in  their  earnings 
than  in  their  rates  of  pay;  in  1914  they  earned  $1.30  less  per  week  than 
their  average  rate  of  pay.  The  greatest  difference  between  earnings 
and  rates  of  pay  occurred  among  the  workroom  help.  Before  the 
minimum-wage  determinations  the  S9.30  average  rate  brought  in 
$4.70  in  earnings;  after  the  wage  determinations  with  a  rate  averaging 
$9.51  the  weekly  earnings  were  $5.50.  Table  25  shows  that  these 
women  worked  less  than  half-time  in  1913  and  only  55  per  cent  of 
full  time  in  1914.  Their  hours  were  only  25^  and  27  per  week  in  each 
year  as  compared  with  nominal  hours  of  51^  and  48),  respectively. 
The  seven  experienced  girls  who  worked  for  the  minimum  rate  of 
$8.25  each  earned  an  average  of  $6.91  per  week.  Only  two  earned 
$8.25,  or  their  full  rate  of  pay. 


"'••O"^ 


67 


^'it^  *f 


«    * 


'       '  g 

9 


^»  //  X 


<* 


t      r* 


r* 


'  '-^ 


'  *  /     f/ 


♦  -•      ♦  -• 


*  '    ^ 


'     ^ 


D 

:r 

'   6 
>tals 


Per 

cent 
wage 
pay- 
ments 
are  of 
sales. 


17 
H.9 


1^39 
11.77 


<7,417 
5S,080 

+  &0 


1«.7 
15.8 
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AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  MINIMUM-WAGE 

DETERMINATIONS. 

In  Salem,  as  in  Portland,  the  average  weekly  earnings  during  the 
two  months  studied  were  materially  less  than  the  average  rates  of 
pay  in  both  years.     This  is  shown  in  Table  25,  which  follows  : 

Table  2S.— AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR  OF  WOKEN  AND 
GIRLS  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  KINIKUH-WAGE  DETERMINATIONS,  WITH  PER  CENT 
OF  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  AFTER  DETERMINATIONS,  FOR  SPECIFIED  OCCUPA- 
TION8,  AS  SHOWN  BY  THE  PAY  ROLLS  OF  7  SALEM  DRY-GOODS,  SPECIALTY,  AND  6 
AND  10  CENT  STORES. 


OocupaUon. 


Saleswomen: 

Before  determinfltlooe 

After  determinatioiu 

Percent  increase  (+)  or  decrease  (—) 

Workroom  help: 

Before  determinations 

After  determinations 

Per  cent  increase  (+)  or  decrease  (— ) 

OfOoe  help: 

Before  determinations 

After  determinatkms 

Per  cent  increase  (+)  or  decrease  (—) 

Cashiers,  cash  girls,  wrappers,  errand  girls,  etc.: 

Before  determinations 

After  determinations 

Per  oent  increase  (+)  or  decrease  (—) 


Total: 

Before  determinations 

After  determinations 

Per  cent  increase  (+)  or  decrease  (— ). 


Number 

of 
women. 


70 
77 


17 
10 


6 
6 


4 
3 


Average 

weekly 

wages. 


18.29 

S8.ao 

+1.2 

$4.70 

<5.60 

+17.0 

SS.18 
18.72 
+6.6 

18.15 

10.69 

+18.9 


17.66 
18.15 
+6.6 


Average 
weekly 

oommis- 
slons.i 


10.02 

60.03 

+50.0 


$0.01 
SO.  02 


Total 

average 

weekly 

earnings. 


S8.31 
S8.42 
+L8 

$4.70 

$6.50 

+17.0 

$8.18 
$8.72 
+6.6 

$8.15 

$9.69 

+18.9 


$7.66 
$8.17 
+6.7 


Average 

weekly 

hours. 


46.12 
42.90 
-6.9 

35.68 
27.03 
+5.6 

62.65 
49.16 
-6.6 

43.38 
48.50 

+1L8 


42.81 
4L86 
-2.2 


1  No  P.  M.'B  received. 


In  1913|  Salem  store  women  averaged  S1.57  less  in  their  earnings 
than  in  their  rates  of  pay;  in  1914  they  earned  S1.30  less  per  week  than 
their  average  rate  of  pay.  The  greatest  difference  between  earnings 
and  rates  of  pay  occurred  among  the  workroom  help.  Before  the 
minimum-wage  determinations  the  $9.30  average  rate  brought  in 
$4.70  in  earnings;  after  the  wage  determinations  with  a  rate  averaging 
$9.51  the  weekly  earnings  were  $5.50.  Table  25  shows  that  these 
women  worked  less  than  half-time  in  1913  and  only  55  per  cent  of 
full  time  in  1914.  Their  hours  were  only  25^  and  27  per  week  in  each 
year  as  compared  with  nominal  hours  of  5H  and  48f,  respectively. 
The  seven  experienced  girls  who  worked  for  the  minimum  rate  of 
$8.25  each  earned  an  average  of  $6.91  per  week.  Only  two  earned 
$8.25,  or  their  full  rate  of  pay. 
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LABOR  COST  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  MIN»fUM-WAGE  DETERMINATIONS. 

The  relation  of  the  wage  payments,  to  the  selling  and  to  the  non- 
selling  forces,  to  the  amount  of  weekly  sales  before  and  after  the 
minimiun-wage  determinations  in  the  seven  Salem  stores  is  shown  in 
Table  26.  The  table  gives  the  percentage  which  the  average  weekly 
wage  payments  were  of  the  average  weekly  sales  before  and  after  the 
determinations. 

If  the  identity  of  the  female  force  in  Salem  stores  had  not  changed 
and  all  women  and  girls  employed  had  worked  full  time,  the  weekly 
pay  roll  would  have  been  increased  $25.21  per  week,  or  2.8  per  cent; 
$11.50  of  this  would  have  been  due  to  the  $6  ruling  for  girls  under 
18  and  inexperienced  adult  women,  $13.71  to  the  $8.25  ruling  for 
experienced  adult  women.  The  actual  wage  payment  to  women  in- 
creased in  excess  of  this;  that  is,  5.6  per  cent.  The  15.1  per  cent 
increase  in  sales  made  by  women  brought  about  a  decrease  in  female 
labor  cost  of  1.2  cents  per  dollar  of  sales.  An  increase  in  the  cost  of 
male  labor,  however,  made  the  decrease  in  total  labor  cost  9  mills 
per  dollar  of  sales. 

Tablb  M^PER  cent  which  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  WAGE  PAYMENTS  TO  SELLING  AND 
TO  NON8ELLING  FORCES  WERE  OF  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  SALES  BEFORE  AND  AFTER 
lONIKUlC-WAGE  DETERMINATIONS  IN  7  SALEM  DRY-GOODS,  SPECIALTY,  AND  6 
AND  10  CENT  STORES. 

[In  each  case  tbe  sales  and  wage  pajrments  are  shown  to  the  nearest  dollar,  and  for  this  reason  the  totals 

are  not  always  exactly  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  items.] 


Females. 

Males. 

Total. 

OoeupatioD. 

Aver- 
age 
week- 
ly 
wage 
pay- 
ments. 

Aver- 
age 
week- 
sales. 

Per 
cent 
wage 
pay- 
ments 
are  of 
sales. 

Aver- 
age 
week- 

hours 

of 
labor. 

Aver- 
age 
week- 
ly 
wage 
pay- 
ments. 

Aver- 
age 
week- 
sates. 

Per 
cent 
wage 
pay- 
ments 
are  of 
sales. 

Aver- 
age 
week- 
ly 
wage 
pay- 
ments. 

Aver- 
week- 
safes. 

Per 
cent 
wage 
pay- 
ments 
are  of 
sales. 

Belling: 

Before  determinations 

After  determinations 

Per  cent  Inerease  (+)  or 
dfKTeam  (— ) 

$582 
S649 

+  11.5 

$102 
$136 

-15.6 

$5,430 
$6,256 

+  1&1 

laTO 
10.36 

3,228 
3,308 

-  2.6 

024 

711 

-23.1 

$337 
$302 

-ia2 

$158 
$102 

+21.4 

$1,078 
$1,822 

-  7.0 

17.03 
16.59 

$019 
$851 

+  3.5 

$320 
$329 

+  2.8 

$7,417 
$8,080 

+  &9 

1Z39 
11.77 

Nonseliing: 

Before  determinations 

After  determinations 

Per  cent  increase  <-f )  or 
deorea8B(— ) 

« 

Total: 

Before  determinations. 

After  determinations. . 

Per  cent  increase  (+) 

or  decrease  (—) 

$743 
$785 

+  5.6 

$5,489 
$6,258 

+  15.1 

13.7 
1Z5 

4,153 
4,010 

-  3.2 

$405 
$495 

-  ai 

$1,078 
$1,822 

-  7.0 

25.0 
27.1 

$1,238 
$1,280 

+  3.3 

$7,417 
$8,080 

+  8.9 

16.7 
15.8 
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CHANGES  IN  RATES  OF  PAY,  OCCUPATION,  AND  PLACE  OF 
EMPLOYMENT  SINCE  MINIMUM-WAGE  DETERMINATIONS, 
AS  REPORTED  BY  WOMEN  PERSONALLY  INTERVIEWED. 

The  belief  was  very  prevalent  among  store  women  that  the  mini- 
mum wage  had  wrought  only  harm  to  them  as  a  whole.  The  experi- 
enced women  contended  that  formerly  they  had  gotten  through  the 
day  without  any  hurry  or  strain.  If  it  was  necessary  to  work  a 
few  minutes  overtime,  they  did  so  willingly.  Now,  they  said,  they 
are  imder  constant  pressure  from  their  supervisors  to  work  harder; 
they  are  told  the  sales  of  their  departments  must  increase  to  make  up 
for  the  extra  amoimt  the  firm  must  pay  in  wages.  With  business 
declining,  this  was  hardly  a  possibility.  The  result  was  that  the 
women  were  very  worried  and  the  worry  was  intensified  in  Novem- 
ber, 1914 — the  month  they  were  visited — ^because  of  the  fear  that 
large  numbers  would  be  dismissed  after  the  Christmas  rush  was  over 
and  the  dull  days  of  January  confronted  the  employers.  These 
women  did  not  ask  themselves  to  what  extent  the  same  conditions 
would  have  prevailed  in  a  poor  business  year  had  there  been  no  wage 
regulation.  They  knew  there  were  wage  and  hour  regulations  and 
that  some  women  had  been  benefited,  but  if  they  had  not  per- 
sonally benefited  and  had  only  experienced  the  pressure  from  above 
and  the  fear  of  the  future,  their  anxiety  found  vent  in  heated  denun- 
ciation of  the  minimum  wage  as  the  visible  cause  of  their  jeopardy. 
As  expressed  by  one  assistant  department  head:  ''It's  mighty  fine 
for  the  yoimg  girls  beginning  now,  but  for  us,  who  have  worked  our 
way  up  from  the  bottom  to  near  the  top,  to  have  to  see  that  the 
wherewithal  is  made  to  pay  the  younger  girls  a  living  wage,  is 
making  us  pay  a  heavy  price  for  the  benefit  of  the  next  generation." 

To  test  the  validity  of  this  prevailing  hostility  by  discovering 
what  changes  or  losses  in  employment  individuals  had  experienced 
since  the  determinations  became  effective,  and  the  reasons  for  these 
changes,  443  women  were  personally  visited.  Most  of  these  women 
were  or  had  been  employed  in  the  department,  dry-goods,  and  5  and 
10  cent  stores,  57  of  them  having  been  employed  during  the  year  in 
the  department  store  to  whose  records  the  Bureau  was  refused  ac- 
cess. The  numbers  constitute  nearly  27  per  cent  of  the  number  of 
women  employed  during  March  and  April,  1914,  in  the  stores  from 
which  records  were  secured,  and  over  20  per  cent  of  the  number  em- 
ployed in  the  scheduled  stores  and  in  the  store  refusing  records. 
The  data  secured  from  the  women  cover  a  later  period  than  that 
represented  by  the  store  records  heretofore  discussed,  because  it  was 
desirable  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  errors  resulting  from  defective 
memory.  The  women  were  questioned  as  to  the  changes  in  place 
of  employment,  occupation,  rate  of  pay,  earnings,   and  hours  of 
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work  which  had  taken  place  between  September  1,  1013,  a  month  be- 
fore the  first  ruling  took  effect,  and  October  31,  1914,  eight  months 
after  the  last  award  was  made.  The  personal  data  also  include 
age  and  experience.  The  story  told  by  the  results  is  not  a  cross 
section  of  what  happened  among  the  store  women,  for  in  the  attempt 
to  visit  women  believed  to  have  suffered  from  the  wage  determina- 
tions a  lai^er  number  of  low-paid  women  were  interviewed  than  a 
strict  representation  of  each  group  of  occupations  would  have  called 
for. 

The  number  of  women  and  girls  in  each  occupation  group  in  the 
stores  scheduled  and  the  number  and  per  cent  who  were  personally 
interviewed  are  shown  in  Table  27. 


Tablb  27.— NXTHBBR  AND  PER  CENT  OF  WOMEN  AND  GIRLS  PERSONALLY  INTER. 
VIEWED  AND  FURNISHING  INFORMATION  IN  REGARD  TO  AGE,  EXPERIENCE, 
OCCUPATION,  RATES  OF  PAY,  ETC. 


OooupnUon. 


Portland: 

Saleswomen 

Office  help 

Cashiers 

Bundle  wrappers,  ecrand  and  stock  girls 

Workroom  hdp 

Miscellaneous,  indading  buyers 

Total 

Salem 

Grand  total 


Number 
of  women 
and  girls 
in  stores 
sched- 
uled. 


727 
221 
106 
173 
280 
70 


U,642 


Women  and  girls 
personally  inter- 
viewed. 


Number. 


223 
61 
52 
43 
26 


406 
38 


443 


Percent 

ofnum* 

berin 

stores. 


30.67 
27.60 
49.  to 
24.86 
10.00 


26.20 
89.58 


26.98 


1  Include  10  women  working  in  2  or  more  departments. 

Three  hundred  and  seventy-eight  of  the  443  women  and  girls 
scheduled  had  been  employed  in  Oregon  both  before  and  after  the 
minimum-wage  determinations.  Sixty-five  had  not  been  working  in 
the  State  before  the  rulings  took  effect:  some  had  been  working  in 
stores  in  other  States;  some  had  been  unemployed,  and  others  were 
just  beginning  their  industrial  career.  Thirty-five  women  giving 
information  were  not  employed  when  visited. 

For  99  women  who  had  made  some  change  in  place  of  employment 
since  the  minimum-wage  determinations  came  into  effect,  the  reasons 
assigned  for  the  changes,  as  stated  by  the  women  in  personal 
interviews,  are  given  in  Table  28. 
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Table  28.— BEASONS  GIVEN  FOR  CHANGES  IN  PLACE  OF  EMPLOYMENT  BY  WOMEN 
AND  GIRLS  PERSONALLY  INTERVIEWED,  WHO  HAD  MADE  SOME  CHANGE  SINCE 
THE  MINIMUM-WAGE  DETERMINATIONS  CAME  INTO  EFFECT. 


Changes  in  place  of  employment. 


Retail  store  to  retail  store 

Othw  employment  to  retail  store. . 
Retail  store  to  other  employment. 
Retail  store  to  unemployment 


Total.... 
Percent. 


Women  giving  specified  reasons  for  change. 


Dis- 
missed, 

ap- 
pren- 
ticeship 

year 
ended. 


6 


6 
6.7 


Dis- 
agree- 
ment 
with 
em- 
ploy er.» 


8 
2 
2 
8 


20 
10. 1 


Better 

pay- 
ing 
posi- 
tion. 


7 
4 
1 


Laid 
off, 
busi- 
ness 
du1I.> 


14 
3 
2 
4 


12 
11.4 


23 
21.9 


Per- 
sonal 
reasons, 


17 
2 
5 

15 


30 
37.1 


Not 
re- 
ported. 


2 
3 


6 
4.8 


Total. 


48 
14 
10 
83 


S106 
100.0 


t  Includes  being  dismissed  or  leaving  voluntarily  because  of  disagreements, 
s  Includes  seasonal  work. 

*  6  women  made  2  changes  during  jMriod  and  gave  different  reasons  for  each  change,  and  each  change 
has  been  counted. 

Of  the  women  who  had  made  changes  the  largest  number  had  left 
their  places  of  employment  for  purely  personal  reasons;  the  next 
lai^est  group  had  been  laid  off  because  business  had  been  dull.  The 
six  who  had  finished  their  apprenticeship  period  in  their  respective 
occupations  declared  their  employers  said  they  could  not  pay  them 
$9.25  a  week,  and  that  imless  they  could  obtain  a  permit  to  work  for 
less  their  services  could  not  be  utilized.  As  these  girls  showed  no  signs 
of  physical  defects/  permits  were  not  granted  them  by  the  industrial 
welfare  commission  and  they  had  been  unable  to  obtain  any  work 
up  to  the  time  they  were  visited.  Probably  this  completed  ap- 
prenticeship played  some  part  in  the  dismissal  of  girls  who  had 
just  reached  the  time  when  they  should  have  received  $9.25,  but 
who  were  told  they  were  laid  off  because  business  was  dull.  Some 
of  the  disagreements  over  wages  which  resulted  in  a  girl's  leaving 
were  due  to  her  inabiUty  to  obtain  the  legal  minimum  in  her  old 
position.  Undoubtedly,  from  the  employeis'  statements  and  the 
confirmation  of  girls  who  were  dismissed,  there  were  more  thrown  out 
of  employment  because  of  the  completion  of  their  apprenticeship 
than  the  number  shown. 

Changes  made  in  occupation  have  gained  in  importance  since  the 
minimum-wage  determinations  because  experience  in  an  occupation 
is  one  of  the  controlling  factors  in  fixing  the  minimum  rate  to 
which  an  employee  is  legally  entitled.  If  an  adult  woman  has  been 
a  stock    girl  for    one   year,   she  must   be  paid  $9.25   a  week  if 


>  At  the  time  of  this  investigation  permits  to  work  for  less  than  the  minimum  rate  for  experienced  womoo 
In  stores  had  been  granted  to  2  women  not  included  in  the  number  indfvklnaUy  scheduled. 
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retained  as  a  stock  girl.  If,  however,  she  is  put  in  the  altera- 
tion workroom,  she  may  be  employed  for  any  sum  not  less  than  $6 
for  another  year.  The  law  will  permit  her  to  make  as  many  changes 
for  as  many  years  as  there  are  occupations  in  the  retail  stores,^  with- 
out making  it  necessary  for  her  to  receive  the  Tnininmm  wage  for 
experienced  adult  women.  Such  frequent  ohanges,  however,  would 
not  be  practicable.  To  what  extent  changes  from  occupation  to  occu- 
pation  had  been  made  since  the  minhnum-wage  determinations  by 
women  still  employed  in  October,  1914,  is  shown  in  Table  29. 

Table  2».~CHANGE8  IN  OCCUPATION  MADE  SINCE  THE  MINIHUlf-WAQE  DETERIONA- 
TIONS  CAME  INTO  EFFECT  REPORTED  BY  THE  PORTLAND  WOMEN  AND  GIRLS 
PERSONALLY  INTERVIEWED  WHO  WERE  EMPLOYED  IN  OCTOBER,  1914. 


Nnmher. 

Percent 
of  total 
hi  present 
occupa- 
tion. 

Women    employed    in    first 
occupation  1  year  or  more. 

Changes  in  occupation. 

Number. 

Number 

receiving 

increase 

in  rate 

ofnay 

alter 

change. 

Number 

receiving 

19.23  or 

19.25  per 

week 

after 

change. 

Bundle  wrapper,  errand  girl,  or  stock  girl  to— 

Saleswoman 

11 

8 
5 
9 

5.2 

14.0 

8.6 

2.8 
7.0 

8.5 

0 
7 

4 

5 
3 

? 

6 

3 
5 

6 

4 
8 

5 
1 

1 
2 

12 
2 
1 

1 

Clerk 

€>thlM> 

1 

Ouhierto— 

1 

Clerk 

Saleswoman  to— 

Cashier 

Other  occupations 

1 

Other  occupations  to— 

3.8 
10.6 

4 

Cashier 

Oth  w  changes 

1 

Total 

>«6 

16.7 

48 

27 

*9 

>  2  others  suffered  a  decrease. 

s  3  women  made  2  dianges  and  each  diange  has  here  been  counted. 

>  Indudes  2  women  who  received  10.23  or  more  prior  to  change  in  occupation. 

According  to  this  table  one-sixth  of  the  women  scheduled  who 
were  employed  in  October,  1914,  had  suffered  some  change  since 
the  minimum-wage  determinations  came  into  effect.  Of  the  63,  48, 
or  76  per  cent,  had  been  employed  in  their  former  occupations  for 
one  year  or  more.  With  the  change  of  occupation,  more  than  half 
of  the  48  received  some  increase  in  pay,  but  only  7  who  had  not  been 
receiving  $9.25  reached  the  $9.25  minimum.  Twenty-one  continued 
to  work  for  the  same  rate  of  pay  that  they  had  received  in  their  last 
occupations. 

1  The  Oregon  Industrial  Welfare  Commission  has  issued  no  order  defining  "  occupations."    The  number 
of  oooapationa  In  retail  stores  varies  from  one  to  over  a  doxen,  depending  upon  the  store  organisation. 
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As  before  stated,  department-store  men  do  not  consider  an  ordinary 
bundle  wrapper  or  a  stock  girl,  whatever  her  experience,  to  be  worth 
$9.25.  To  earn  $9.25,  in  the  judgment  of  the  employer,  she  must 
be  put  at  work  requiring  more  skill.  Twenty-three  of  the  women 
making  changes  in  occupation  since  the  determinations  had  come 
from  these  less  skilled  occupations  and  gone  into  better  positions. 
About  a  third  began  their  new  apprenticeship  without  a  raise.  Two- 
thirds  got  an  increase  in  wage,  two  getting  the  minimum  rate  of  $9.25. 
If  the  demands  made  upon  the  girl  who  runs  errands  or  who  only  wraps 
bundles  are  so  slight  that  adult  women  of  normal  doyelopment  ought 
not  to  be  so  engaged,  it  Ls  natural  that  those  changes  should  be  made. 
There  are  some  women,  however,  who  have  an  aversion  for  certain 
occupations  and  others  who  can  not  perform  more  skilled  duties. 
The  law  will  not  permit  a  girl,  imless  defective,  to  stay  in  any  occu- 
pation after  she  is  18  for  more  than  one  year  at  less  than  $9.25. 
The  only  basis  used  for  determining  her  defectiveness  is  a  physical  one. 
Mental  retardation  occurring  in  apparently  normal  people  is  not 
taken  into  consideration.  There  probably  were  some  women  em- 
ployed in  Oregon  stores  not  capable  of  doing  more  than  errand-girl 
work.  Under  the  present  conditions  they  will  not  be  retained  more 
than  their  apprenticeship  period. 

To  what  extent  women  employed  in  stores  have  gone  from  one 
retail-store  occupation  to  another  is  shown  in  Table  30.  The  table  also 
shows  the  average,  years  of  experience  in  the  present  or  last  occupar- 
tion  and  in  other  retail-store  occupations: 
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TiBLE  ao.— AVERAGE  YEARS  OF  EXPERIENCE  IN  PRESENT  OCCUPATION  AND  IN 
OTHER  RETAIL-STORE  OCCUPATIONS  OF  WOMEN  AND  GIRLS  PERSONALLY 
INTERVIEWED. 

(la  some  casea  persons  have  worked  In  more  than  1  oocapation  before  entering  the  present  one,  and  so  have 
been  recordea  In  more  than  1  column  of  the  table,  in  such  cases  the  total  numbcnr  reporting  will  not 
equal  the  sum  of  those  having  experience  in  1  occupation  only  and  those  reported  as  having  prevloas 
experience  in  1  or  more  other  occupations.] 


Experience  as— 

Num- 
ber 
whose 
store 
experi- 
ence 
was  in 
1  oocu- 
pation 
only. 

Total  retail- 

Present  oooapa- 

Sales- 

Office  help. 

Cashier. 

Bundle 

wrapper, 

etc. 

Workroom 
help. 

store  expe- 
rience, 
reported. 

tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Av- 
erage 
years 
ofex- 
peri- 
enoe. 

Num- 
ber. 

Av- 
erage 
years 
ofex- 

ehoe. 

Num- 
ber. 

Av- 
erage 
years 
of  ex- 
peri- 
ence. 

Num- 
ber. 

18 
17 
13 

43 
3 

Av- 
erage 
years 
of  ex- 
peri- 
ence. 

Num- 
ber. 

Av- 
erage 
yean 
of  ex- 
peri- 
ence. 

3.1 

Num- 
ber. 

Av- 
erage 
yeara 
of  ex- 
peri- 
ence. 

rORTLANn. 

Saleswomen 

Office  help 

1231 

4 
5 

3 
<4 

4.4 

1.3 
.9 

3.3 
3.4 

«4 

>60 
4 

1 

1.3 

3.6 

.7 

.1 

10 

5 

53 

1 

1.5 
LI 
1.8 

L7 

L7 
%Z 
L3 

L3 
L8 

M 

185 
40 
30 

38 
10 

1231 

■60 

52 

43 
26 

4.6 
3.3 

Cashiers 

3 

.7 

3.3 

Bundle  wrappers, 
etc 

1.3 

Workroom  help 

36 

6.6 

7.6 

Total 

•237 
S31 

4.3 
4.1 

3 

3.3 

.8 

88 

1 

L7 
1.5 

03 

1.5 

>33 
«4 

5.5 
&4 

313 
34 

«403 
38 

4  0 

SALKlf. 

ICJwpellaneous 

4.3 

Grand  total.... 

•  368 

4.3 

»72 

3.3 

60 

L7 

03 

L5 

»37 

fi.8 

346 

«440 

4.0 

I  Not  inehiding 

*  Not  including 

*  Not  ineludhig 

*  Not  including 

*  Not  including 

*  Not  Inchidbig 


3  women  having  less  than  1  year's  experience  but  definite  amount  not  specified. 
1  woman,  experience  not  reported. 

1  woman  having  less  than  i  year's  experience  but  definite  amount  not  specified. 
3  women,  experience  not  reported. 

3  women,  experience  not  reported. 

4  women,  experience  not  reported. 


Approximately  22  per  cent  of  the  402  Portland  women  and  1 1  per 
cent  of  the  38  Salem  women  who  reported  their  retail-store  experience 
had  been  employed  in  more  than  one  occupation.  More  than  half 
of  these  94  women  had  had  some  experience  as  bundle  wrapper,  stock, 
or  errand  girl;  17  and  18  per  cent,  respectively,  had  gone  from  cashier 
and  selling  work  to  other  occupations,  and  less  than  10  per  cent  had 
gone  from  the  office  or  workroom  to  other  occupations.  Seventy- 
nine  per  cent  of  the  women  reporting  had  had  experience  in  but  one 
retail-store  occupation.  Obviously  it  has  not  been  customary  for  a 
woman  to  work  her  way  from  one  occupation  to  another.  Where  it 
has  been  done  the  girls  have  gone  principally  from  bundle-wrapper 
occupations  to  selling,  office,  or  cashier  positions. 

The  women  in  the  workroom  have  had  the  longest  experience  in 
their  present  occupations  in  the  stores,  the  saleswomen  the  second 
longest.  The  girls  in  the  bimdle-wrapper  positions  averaged  a 
little  over  a  year  of  experience.  Table  31  shows  how  the  ages  of  the 
women  in  the  several  occupations  diflFered. 
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CHANGES  IN  RATES  OF  PAY,  OCCUPATION,  AND  PLACE  OP 
EMPLOYMENT  SINCE  MINIMUM-WAGE  DETERMINATIONS, 
AS  REPORTED  BY  WOMEN  PERSONALLY  INTERVIEWED. 

The  belief  was  very  prevalent  among  store  women  that  the  mini- 
mum wage  had  wrought  only  harm  to  them  as  a  whole.  The  experi- 
enced women  contended  that  formerly  they  had  gotten  through  the 
day  without  any  hurry  or  strain.  If  it  was  necessary  to  work  a 
few  minutes  overtime,  they  did  so  willingly.  Now,  they  said,  thoy 
are  under  constant  pressure  from  their  supervisors  to  work  harder; 
they  are  told  the  sales  of  their  departments  must  increase  to  make  up 
for  the  extra  amount  the  firm  must  pay  in  wages.  With  business 
declming,  this  was  hardly  a  possibiUty.  The  result  was  that  the 
women  were  very  worried  and  the  worry  was  intensified  in  Novem- 
ber,  1914 — the  month  they  were  visited — ^because  of  the  fear  that 
large  numbers  would  be  dismissed  after  the  Christmas  rush  was  over 
and  the  dull  days  of  January  confronted  the  employers.  These 
women  did  not  ask  themselves  to  what  extent  the  same  conditions 
would  have  prevailed  in  a  poor  business  year  had  there  been  no  wage 
regulation.  They  knew  there  were  wage  and  hour  regulations  and 
that  some  women  had  been  benefited,  but  if  they  had  not  per- 
sonally benefited  and  had  only  experienced  the  pressure  from  above 
and  the  fear  of  the  future,  their  anxiety  found  vent  in  heated  denun- 
ciation of  the  minimum  wage  as  the  visible  cause  of  their  jeopardy. 
As  expressed  by  one  assistant  department  head :  "  It's  mighty  fine 
for  the  young  girls  beginning  now,  but  for  us,  who  have  worked  our 
way  up  from  the  bottom  to  near  the  top,  to  have  to  see  that  the 
wherewithal  is  made  to  pay  the  yoimger  girls  a  living  wage,  is 
making  us  pay  a  heavy  price  for  the  benefit  of  the  next  generation." 

To  test  the  validity  of  this  prevailing  hostility  by  discovering 
what  changes  or  losses  in  employment  individuals  had  experienced 
since  the  determinations  became  effective,  and  the  reasons  for  these 
changes,  443  women  were  personally  visited.  Most  of  these  women 
were  or  had  been  employed  in  the  department,  dry-goods,  and  5  and 
10  cent  stores,  57  of  them  having  been  employed  during  the  year  in 
the  department  store  to  whose  records  the  Bureau  was  refused  ac- 
cess. The  numbers  constitute  nearly  27  per  cent  of  the  mmiber  of 
women  employed  during  March  and  April,  1914,  in  the  stores  from 
which  records  were  secured,  and  over  20  per  cent  of  the  number  em- 
ployed in  the  scheduled  stores  and  in  the  store  refusing  records. 
The  data  secured  from  the  women  cover  a  later  period  than  that 
represented  by  the  store  records  heretofore  discussed,  because  it  was 
desirable  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  errors  resulting  from  defective 
memory.  The  women  were  questioned  as  to  the  changes  in  place 
of  employment,  occupation,  rate  of  pay,  earnings,  and  hours  of 
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work  which  had  taken  place  between  September  1,  1913,  a  month  be- 
fore the  first  ruling  took  effect,  and  October  31,  1914,  eight  months 
after  the  last  award  was  made.  The  personal  data  also  include 
age  and  experience.  The  story  told  by  the  results  is  not  a  cross 
section  of  what  happened  among  the  store  women,  for  in  the  attempt 
to  visit  women  believed  to  have  suffered  from  the  wage  determina- 
tions a  larger  number  of  low-paid  women  were  interviewed  than  a 
strict  representation  of  each  group  of  occupations  would  have  called 
for. 

The  number  of  women  and  girls  in  each  occupation  group  in  the 
stores  scheduled  and  the  number  and  per  cent  who  were  personally 
interviewed  are  shown  in  Table  27. 


Tablb  27.— number  AND  PER  CENT  OF  WOMEN  AND  OIRLB  PERSONALLY  INTER. 
VIEWED  AND  FURNISHING  INFORMATION  IN  REGARD  TO  AGE,  EXPERIENCE, 
OCCUPATION,  RATES  OF  PAY,  ETC. 


OooupnUon. 


Portland: 

Saleswonun 

OfliMhelp 

Cashiers 

Bundle  wrappers,  errand  and  stock  girls 

Workroom  OMp 

Mtooellaneous,  ineliidlng  buyers 

Total 

Salem 

Grand  total 


Number 
of  women 
and  girls 
insUn-es 
sched- 
uled. 


727 
221 
106 
173 
260 
70 


U,64e 
08 


U,642 


Women  and  girls 
personally  inter- 
viewed. 


Number. 


223 
61 
52 
43 
26 


405 
38 


443 


Percent 
of  num- 
ber in 
stores. 


80.67 
27.  M 
40.52 
24.86 
10.00 


26.20 
89.58 


26. « 


1  Include  10  women  working  in  2  or  more  departments. 

Three  hundred  and  seventy-eight  of  the  443  women  and  girls 
scheduled  had  been  employed  in  Oregon  both  before  and  after  the 
minimum-wage  determinations.  Sixty-five  had  not  been  working  in 
the  State  before  the  rulings  took  effect:  some  had  been  working  in 
stores  in  other  States;  some  had  been  unemployed,  and  others  were 
just  beginniog  their  industrial  career.  Thirty-five  women  giving 
information  were  not  employed  when  visited. 

For  99  women  who  had  made  some  change  in  place  of  employment 
since  the  minimum-wage  determinations  came  into  effect,  the  reasons 
assigned  for  the  changes,  as  stated  by  the  women  in  personal 
interviews,  are  given  in  Table  28. 
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Tablb  28.— reasons  GIVEN  FOR  CHANGES  IN  PLACE  OF  EMPLOYMENT  BY  WOMEN 
AND  GIRLS  PERSONALLY  INTERVIEWED,  WHO  HAD  MADE  SOME  CHANGE  SINCE 
THE  MINIMUM.WAGE  DETERMINATIONS  CAME  INTO  EFFECT. 


Changes  In  place  of  employment. 


Retail  store  to  retail  store 

Othio'  employment  to  retaQ  store. 
Retail  store  to  other  employment. 
Retail  store  to  unemployment 


Total.... 
Percent. 


Women  giving  specified  reasons  for  change. 


Dis- 
missed, 

ap- 
pren- 
ticeship 

year 
ended. 


6 


6 
5.7 


Dis- 
agree- 
ment 
with 
em- 
ployer.! 


8 
2 
2 
8 


20 
19.1 


Better 
pay- 
ing 
posi- 
tion. 


Laid 
off, 
busi- 
ness 
dull.* 


7 

14 

4 

3 

1 

2 

4 

12 
11.4 


23 
21.9 


Per- 
sonal 
reasons. 


17 
2 
5 

15 


39 
37.1 


Not 
re- 
ported. 


2 
3 


6 
4.8 


TotaL 


48 
14 
10 
33 


*105 
100.0 


I  Includes  being  dismissed  or  leaving  voluntarOy  because  of  disagreements. 
I  Includes  seasonal  work. 

•  6  women  made  2  changes  during  period  and  gave  dlflefent  reasons  for  each  change,  and  each  change 
has  been  counted. 

Of  the  women  who  had  made  changes  the  largest  nmnber  had  left 
then*  places  of  employment  for  purely  personal  reasons;  the  next 
largest  group  had  been  laid  off  because  busmess  had  been  dull.  The 
six  who  had  finished  their  apprenticeship  period  in  their  respective 
occupations  declared  their  employers  said  they  could  not  pay  them 
S9.25  a  week,  and  that  tinless  they  could  obtain  a  permit  to  work  for 
less  their  services  could  not  be  utilized.  As  these  girls  showed  no  signs 
of  physical  defects/  permits  were  not  granted  them  by  the  industrial 
welfare  commission  and  they  had  been  imable  to  obtain  any  work 
up  to  the  time  they  were  visited.  Probably  this  completed  ap- 
prenticeship played  some  part  in  the  dismissal  of  girls  who  had 
just  reached  the  time  when  they  should  have  received  $9.25,  but 
who  were  told  they  were  laid  off  because  business  was  dull.  Some 
of  the  disagreements  over  wages  which  residted  in  a  girl's  leaving 
were  due  to  her  inability  to  obtain  the  legal  minimum  in  her  old 
position.  Undoubtedly,  from  the  employers'  statements  and  the 
confirmation  of  girls  who  were  dismissed,  there  were  more  thrown  out 
of  employment  because  of  the  completion  of  their  apprenticeship 
than  the  number  shown. 

Changes  made  in  occupation  have  gained  in  importance  since  the 
minimum-wage  determinations  because  experience  in  an  occupation 
is  one  of  the  controlling  factors  in  fixing  the  minimum  rate  to 
which  an  employee  is  legally  entitled.  If  an  adult  woman  has  been 
a  stock    girl  for    one   year,   she  must   be  paid  $9.25  a  week  if 


1  At  the  time  of  thb  in  vestlgation  permits  to  work  for  less  than  the  minimum  rate  for  experienced  women 
In  stons  had  bean  granted  to  3  women  not  included  in  the  number  individually  acheduled. 
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retained  as  a  stock  girl.  If,  however,  she  is  put  in  the  altera- 
tion workroom,  she  may  be  employed  for  any  sum  not  less  than  $6 
for  another  year.  The  law  will  permit  her  to  make  as  many  changes 
for  as  maay  years  as  there  are  occupations  in  the  retail  stores,*  with- 
out making  it  necessary  for  her  to  receive  the  minimum  wage  for 
experienced  adult  women.  Such  frequent  changes,  however,  would 
not  be  practicable.  To  what  exteiit  changes  from  occupation  to  occu- 
pation had  been  made  since  the  minimum-wage  determinations  by 
women  still  employed  in  October,  1914,  is  shown  in  Table  29. 

Table  29.--CHANOE8  IN  OCCUPATION  MADE  SINCE  THE  MINIMUM-WAGE  DETERMINA. 
TIONB  CAME  INTO  EFFECT  REPORTED  BY  THE  PORTLAND  WOMEN  AND  GIRLS 
PERSONALLY  INTERVIEWED  WHO  WERE  EMPLOYED  IN  OCTOBER,  1914. 


Nnmber. 

Percent 

of  total 

in  present 

occnpa> 

tion. 

Women    employed    in    first 
occupation  1  year  or  more. 

Changes  in  occupation. 

Number. 

Number 

receiving 

increase 

in  rate 

of  nay 

after 

change. 

Number 

receiving 

19.23  or 

99.25  per 

week 

after 

change. 

Bondle  wrapper,  errand  girl,  or  stock  girl  to— 

Sainsvonian 

11 

8 
6 
9 

5.2 

14.0 

8.5 

2.8 
7.0 

8.5 

9 

7 

4 

5 
3 

3 
4 

6 
3 
5 

6 

4 
3 

5 
1 

1 
2 

12 
2 
1 

1 

Clerk 

Owhi^r 

1 

Gasliierto— 

Balflswoman 

1 

Clerk 

Satewoman  to— 

Cashier 

Other  ooounatlons 

1 

Other  occupations  to— 
Saleifwoman 

3.8 
10.0 

4 

Cashier 

Other  changes 

1 

Total 

Sfi6 

16.7 

48 

27 

'9 

1 2  others  suffered  a  decrease. 

*  8  women  made  2  changes  and  each  change  has  here  been  counted. 

« Includes  2  women  who  received  99.23  or  more  prior  to  change  in  occupation. 

According  to  this  table  one-sixth  of  the  women  scheduled  who 
were  employed  in  October,  1914,  had  suffered  some  change  since 
the  minimum-wage  determinations  came  into  effect.  Of  the  63,  48, 
or  76  per  cent,  had  been  employed  in  their  former  occupations  for 
one  year  or  more.  With  the  change  of  occupation,  more  than  half 
of  the  48  received  some  increase  in  pay,  but  only  7  who  had  not  been 
receiving  $9.25  reached  the  $9.25  minimum.  Twenty-one  continued 
to  work  for  the  same  rate  of  pay  that  they  had  received  in  their  last 
occupations. 

>  The  Orison  Industrial  Welfltf«  Coounission  has  issued  no  order  defining  "occupations."    The  number 
of  occupations  in  retail  stores  varies  from  one  to  over  a  doxen,  depending  upon  the  store  organisation. 
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As  before  stated,  department-store  men  do  not  consider  an  ordinary 
bundle  wrapper  or  a  stock  girl,  whatever  her  experience,  to  be  worth 
S9.25.  To  earn  $9.25,  in  the  judgment  of  the  employer,  she  must 
be  put  at  work  requiring  more  skill.  Twenty-three  of  the  women 
making  changes  in  occupation  since  the  determinations  had  come 
from  these  less  skilled  occupations  and  gone  into  better  positions. 
About  a  third  began  their  new  apprenticeship  without  a  raise.  Two- 
thirds  got  an  increase  in  wage,  two  getting  the  minimum  rate  of  $9.25. 
If  the  demands  made  upon  the  girl  who  runs  errands  or  who  only  wraps 
bundles  are  so  slight  that  adult  women  of  normal  dovolopment  ought 
not  to  be  so  engaged,  it  is  natural  that  these  changes  should  be  made. 
There  are  some  women,  however,  who  have  an  aversion  for  certain 
occupations  and  others  who  can  not  perform  more  skilled  duties. 
The  law  will  not  permit  a  girl,  unless  defective,  to  stay  in  any  occu- 
pation after  she  is  18  for  more  than  one  year  at  less  than  $9.25. 
The  only  basis  used  for  determining  her  defectiveness  is  a  physical  one. 
Mental  retardation  occurring  in  apparently  normal  people  is  not 
taken  into  consideration.  There  probably  were  some  women  em- 
ployed in  Oregon  stores  not  capable  of  doing  more  than  errand-girl 
work.  Under  the  present  conditions  they  will  not  be  retained  more 
than  their  apprenticeship  period. 

To  what  extent  women  employed  in  stores  have  gone  from  one 
retail-store  occupation  to  another  is  shown  in  Table  30.  The  table  also 
shows  the  average  years  of  experience  in  the  present  or  last  occupa- 
tion and  in  other  retail-^tore  occupations: 
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Table  SO.— AVERAGE  YEARS  OF  EXPERIENCE  IN  PRESENT  OCCUPATION  AND  IN 
OTHER  RETAIL-STORE  OCCUPATIONS  OF  WOMEN  AND  OIRLS  PERSONALLY 
INTERVIEWED. 

(In  some  cases  persons  have  worked  in  more  than  1  occupation  before  entering  the  present  one,  and  so  have 
been  recorded  in  more  than  1  column  of  the  table,  in  such  cases  the  total  numbw  reporting  will  not 
equal  the  sum  of  those  having  experience  in  1  occupation  only  and  those  reported  as  navlng  previooa 
experience  in  1  or  more  other  occupations.] 


Experience  as— 

Num- 
ber 
whose 
store 
experi- 
ence 
was  in 
1  occu- 
pation 
only. 

Total  retail- 

Present  oooupa- 

Sales- 

Office  help. 

Cashier. 

Bundle 
wrapper, 

Workroom 
help. 

store  expe* 

rlence. 
reported. 

tkm. 

Num- 
ber. 

Av- 
erage 
years 
of  ex- 
peri- 
ence. 

Num- 
ber. 

Av- 
erage 
years 
of  ex- 
peri- 
ence. 

Num- 
ber. 

Av- 
erage 
years 
of  ex- 
peri- 
ence. 

Num- 
ber. 

18 
17 
12 

43 
3 

Av- 
erage 
years 
of  ex- 
peri- 
ence. 

Num- 
ber. 

Av- 
erage 
years 
of  ex- 
peri- 
ence. 

2.1 

Num- 
ber. 

Av- 
erage 
years 
of  ex- 
peri- 
ence. 

POBTLAKn. 

SalflBWomfln 

Office  help 

1221 

4 
5 

3 
M 

4.4 

1.3 
.0 

3.2 
3.4 

«4 

4 
1 

L3 

2.5 

.7 

.1 

10 

5 

52 

1 

1.5 
1.1 
1.8 

1.7 

1.7 
2.3 
1.2 

1.2 

1.8 

M 

185 
40 
30 

38 
19 

1221 

i60 
52 

43 
26 

4.0 
3.3 

C«fhf«rff. 

3 

.7 

2.3 

Handle  wrappers, 
etc 

1.2 

Workroom  help. . . . 

20 

6.6 

7.5 

Total 

<237 
«31 

4.2 

4.1 

3 

2.3 

.8 

68 
1 

1.7 
1.5 

93 

1.5 

S33 

5.5 
8L4 

312 
34 

«402 
38 

4.0 

HALKV. 

4.3 

Qnuul  total.... 

•268 

4.2 

»72 

2.3 

69 

1.7 

93 

1.5 

6  37 

5.8 

340 

«440 

4.0 

1  Not  induding  2  women  having  less  than  1  year's  experience  but  definite  amount  not  specified. 

*  Not  including  1  woman,  experience  not  reported. 

•  Not  including  1  woman  havtne  less  than  l  year's  experience  but  definite  amount  not  specified. 

*  Not  including  3  women,  experience  not  reported. 
»  Not  including  2  women,  experience  not  reported. 

•  Not  Includfng  4  women,  experience  not  reported. 

Approximately  22  per  cent  of  the  402  Portland  women  and  1 1  per 
cent  of  the  38  Salem  women  who  reported  their  retail-store  experience 
had  been  employed  in  more  than  one  occupation.  More  than  half 
of  these  94  women  had  had  some  experience  as  bundle  wrapper,  stock, 
or  errand  girl;  17  and  18  per  cent,  respectively,  had  gone  from  cashier 
and  selling  work  to  other  occupations,  and  less  than  10  per  cent  had 
gone  from  the  office  or  workroom  to  other  occupations.  Seventy- 
nine  per  cent  of  the  women  reporting  had  had  experience  in  but  one 
retail-store  occupation.  Obviously  it  has  not  been  customary  for  a 
woman  to  work  her  way  from  one  occupation  to  another.  Where  it 
has  been  done  the  girls  have  gone  principally  from  bundle-wrapper 
occupations  to  selling,  office,  or  cashier  positions. 

The  women  in  the  workroom  have  had  the  longest  experience  in 
their  present  occupations  in  the  stores,  the  saleswomen  the  second 
longest.  The  girls  in  the  bundle-wrapper  positions  averaged  a 
little  over  a  year  of  experience.  Table  31  shows  how  the  ages  of  the 
women  in  the  several  occupations  differed. 
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Table  SI  .-CLASSIFIED   A0E8  OF  WOKEN   PERSONALLY  INTERVIEWED,  BY  OOCU- 

PATION8. 


— J 

Women  in  each  age  group. 

ToUI 
niunber 
report- 
ing age. 

Occupation. 

Under 
18  years. 

18  and 

under  20 

years. 

20  and 

under  22 

years. 

22  and 

under  25 

years. 

25  and 

under  30 

years. 

30  yean 
and 
over. 

Portland: 

Saleswomen 

9 

6 

11 

18 
1 

32 
17 
10 

20 
1 
8 

32 
16 
18 

4 
5 
8 

36 

14 

3 

49 
6 

1 

1 
4 

8 

64 

2 

222 

Office  help 

61 

Cashlera 

52 

Bundle  wrappecs,   errand 
girls,  etc 

43 

Workroom  hiAp 

7 

4 

7 
9 

25 

Salem 

37 

T^tal  nnn«her        

45 
10.2 

07 
22.0 

83 
18.9 

64 
14.6 

60 
16.7 

82 
18.6 

^440 

Per  cent 

100.0 

>  Not  including  3  women  not  reporting  age. 

More  than  half  of  the  saleswomen  and  workroom  help  were  22  years 
or  over.  In  the  office  the  majority  were  between  18  and  25  years  of 
age;  among  the  cashiers  between  18  and  22  years;  41.9  per  cent  of 
the  bundle  wrappers  and  errand  girls  were  under  18  years  and  46.5 
per  cent  were  between  18  and  20  years. 

Although  the  minimum  rate  for  experienced  adults  went  into 
effect  on  November  23,  1913,  the  increases  in  rates  were  frequently 
not  obtained  until  the  spring  of  1914,  or,  in  some  cases,  until  after  the 
sustaining  decision  of  the  State  supreme  court  in  May,  1914.  Some 
violations  still  existed  in  September,  1914,  as  is  shown  by  the  tabula- 
tions. Table  32  indicates  what  changes  the  rates  of  pay  of  the  374 
women  and  girls  employed  before  and  after  the  minimum-wage  deter- 
minations had  undergone  during  the  course  of  the  13  months'  period 
studied.  One  himdred  and  fifty-seven,  or  42  per  cent,  received 
more  after  the  minimum-wage  determinations;  18,  or  less  than  5  per 
cent,  received  less;  199,  or  53  per  cent,  received  the  same.  Among 
those  receiving  an  increase  in  wages,  132  had  been  getting  less  than 
$9.25;  25  had  been  getting  $9.25  or  more  before  the  wage  determina- 
tions took  effect. 
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Table  $2.— NITlf  BER  OF  WOMEN  PERSONALLY  INTERVIEWED  RECEIVING  SPECIFIED 
WEEKLY  RATES  OF  PAY  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  IflNIMUM-WAGE  DETERMINATIONS.^ 


WeeUvrate 

of  pay  before 

mfnlmnm- 

wage  deter- 

miDatioos. 

• 

Weekly  rate  of  pay  after  minimum- wage  determinations. 

Total 
num- 
ber. 

$6 

$6.01 

to 
$6.99 

$7 

to 

$7.99 

$8 

to 
$8.49 

$8.60 

to 
$9.22 

$9.23 

to 
$9.26 

$9.26 

to 
$9.99 

$10 

to 

$10.99 

$11 

to 

$11.99 

$12 

to 

$12.99 

$13 

to 

$13.99 

$14 
and 
over. 

Per 
cent. 

Under  $6 

7 
44 

1 

1 
8 
6 

1 

13 
3 
3 

1 
1 
1 
4 
8 

...... 

2 
2 
1 
2 

1 

16 
15 

5 
31 

6 
47 

11 
83 
28 
16 
45 
14 
59 
5 
29 
27 
17 
18 
22 

2.9 

$6 

1 

22.2 

$S.01to$6.99.. 

7.6 

$7  to  $7.99 

1 
2 
2 

'     *3' 

""2 
2 
6 
1 
23 
2 

1 

4.3 

$Sto$S.49 

1 

12.0 

$8.60  to  $9.22... 

, 

's 

1 

1 

3.7 

$9  23  to  $9.26... 

1 

16.8 

$9  26  to  $9 .99... 

1 
1 

1.3 

$10to  $10.99... 

2 

2 

2 

17 

1 

1 
•"2 

"19 

7.8 

$11  to  $11.99... 

4 

14 

2 

'"is' 
1 

7.2 

$12  to  $12.99... 

• 

4.6 

$13  to  $13.99... 

4.8 

$14  and  over... 

1 

1 

5.9 

Total 

Peroent... 

54 
14.4 

15 
4.0 

20 
5.4 

17 
4.6 

8 
2.1 

126 
33.4 

8 
2.1 

37 
9.9 

27 

7.2 

19 
5.1 

21 
5.6 

23 
6.2 

«374 
100.0 

100.0 

>  Exclndee  65  women  who  were  not  employed  in  Orefon  prior  to  the  minimum-wage  determinations. 
•  Not  including  4  women,  whose  previous  rate  was  not  reported;  present  rates,  respectively,  2  at  $6, 1  at 
$6.92,  and  1  at  $14. 

Of  women  who  suffered  a  decrease,  only  two  received  less  than 
$9.25  before  the  determinations,  while  16  received  that  amount  or 
more.  All  but  one  of  these  cases  of  decreased  wages  were  incidental 
to  some  change  in  position;  nine  occurred  when  a  change  was  made 
in  the  place  of  employment,  four  upon  reinstatement  after  an  absence 
or  upon  a  change  in  occupation,  and  four  others  when  women  were 
changed  from  full-time  to  part-time  work.  These  figures  from  the 
individual,  therefore,  agree  with  the  showings  of  the  pay  roU,  namely, 
that  there  were  very  few  old  employees  whose  rates,  if  affected  by 
the  minimum-wage  determinations,  had  not  been  benefited,  and  that 
the  women  and  girls  entering  the  retail  store  with  experience  some- 
times had  to  begin  at  a  lower  rate  after  the  determinations  than 
they  had  received  in  their  earUer  employment. 
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Table  I.— CHANGES    IN    THE    INDUSTRIAL    STATUS  OF   WOMEN   EM 

STORES  SINCE  THE  MINIMUM-WAGE 

[WlMra  two  or  mora  fonner  or  praMot  weekly  rates  ue  shown  for  an 
PORTLAND:  Saleswomeii. 


I 


dl- 
Tid- 


No. 


3 

a 

4 

5 
« 
7 


9 
10 
U 

u 
u 
II 

15 

16 
17 
IS 

19 

90 
21 

S3 
23 

34 

35 


37 


17 


Yeon  of  experience. 


Changes  since  Sept.  1 '1913  (1  month  befora  first  determina-  { 
tion  went  Into  efbci),  of  indlridaab  hsTing  any  change 
in  place  of  enqiloyment,  oecapatloo,  or  rate  of  pay. 


In 
sdl- 

d»> 


46;      3 


0)       21 


I 


Inal- 

tion 

or 
mffli- 

de- 

t 

it 


3 


H 


3Si  10 

sa\  30 

tr  9 

35*  13 


In 
office 
(cler- 
ical). 


As 

cash 

bun- 
dle 
wrap- 


rand 

Irirt. 
stock 

etc. 


Place  of  employment . 


As 


ler 
(tobe 

or 
floor). 


Change  firom —  I    Change  to — 


I 


Yeais 

in 

for- 


posi- 
tion. 


for  change. 


0) 


40 
38 


10 

9 
16 
11 


38:  6 
33|  5 
34       3 


35 
35 

35 


30 
30 
44 
33 

35 
33 


14 

16 
5 
9 

51 

10 

10 

11 

9 

5 
9 


I  Store. 


Department 
alore. 


Store. 


31      5 
10 


"^ 


Store. 


13 


Moved  from  out  of 
town. 


■I I- 


rtment 


3    I  Better  position. 


.1. 


rtment 


38  .     43|    10 


39 

34, 

30 

m 

31 

20 

33 

sd 

33 

39 

34 

31 

35 

C) 

31 


13 

3 

3 

14 

J» 

10 

5 

4 

7 


Moved  firom  out  of 
town. 


......t......l......    ......I... ...... ........ 

i • 

1 

.................  ......1........... 

1 1 

I    --.- 

i          1          1 

i 

1 

1 

1 
1  3  candy  stores. . 

I  cand  V  store. . . 

Work  too  heary. 

\ ' 

, 

1 

1 

40 


«  No  longer  recelTee  P.  M.>. 


>  Not  reported. 
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PLOYED  IN  PORTLAND  AND  SALEM  DEPARTMENT  AND  OTHER  RETAIL 
DETERMINATIONS  WENT  INTO  EFFECT. 

individual  bar  rate  has  been  changed  more  than  once  during  the  period.] 

PORTLAND:  Saleswomen. 


Changes  since  Sept.  1, 1013  (1  month  before  first 
determination  went  into  effect),  of  individuals 
,     having  any  change  in  place  of  employment, 
occupation,  or  rate  of  pay. 

Data  for  last  pay-roll  period  in  October,  1014. 

Occupation. 

Weekly  rate 
of  pay. 

Department 
or  occupa- 
tion. 

Rate 

of 

pay 

week. 

Actual 
week- 

hours 
work- 
ed. 

Full 
days 
lost 
dur- 
ing 
2 
wks. 

1 

Week- 
ly 
wages. 

Week- 
ly 
earn- 
ings 
(in- 
<uud- 
ing 
P.M.'s 
and 
com- 
mis- 
sions). 

In- 
di- 
vid- 

^rage 
from — 

Change  to— 

1 

Yean 
in 
for- 
mer 
occu- 

IJon. 

For- 
mer 
rate. 

Pres- 
ent 
rata. 

ual 
No. 

Upholstery 
and   dra- 
peries. 

Muslin  un- 
derwear. 

Cloaks  and 
suits. 

Draperies... 

Dress  goods. 

Millinery.... 

Cloaks  and 
suits. 

....  .do. . ■ • • • 

625.00 

23.06 

10.61 

10.61 
10.61 
17.31 
17.31 

17.31 

16.15 
15.00 
15.00 

15.00 
15.00 
15.00 

15.00 

13.84 
13.84 
13.84 

13.84 

48 

J? 
in 

48 

40i 

33 
15 
40) 

4ai 

2 

1 

4 
8 

i 

i 

$25.00 

10.26 

10.61 

10.61 
10.61 
17.31 
15.64 

17.31 

16.15 
15.00 
15.00 

18.75 
15.00 
15.00 

15.00 

0.60 

3.55 

13.84 

13.84 

13.84 
13.84 
13.84 
13.84 

13.84 
13.84 

13.84 
13.84 

13.84 

13.84 
13.00 
12.60 
12.60 
11.46 
12.50 
11.46 

12.00 
12.00 
12.00 

625.00 

10.26 

10.61 

10.61 
20.77 
17.31 
15.64 

17.81 

16.15 
15.00 
15.00 

13.75 
15.00 
15.00 

15.00 

0.60 

3.55 

13.84 

13.84 

13.84 
13.84 
13.84 
13.84 

13.84 
13.84 

13.84 
13.84 

13.84 

18.84 
13.00 
12.69 
12.60 
11.46 
12.50 

n.7i 

12.00 
14.13 
14.50 

1 

2 

3 

r  ' 

17.31 

4 

818.46 
18.46 

5 

1 

6 

oupervisor .. 
1 

Saleswoman. 

(•) 

7 

8 

0 

....  .do. ..... 

10 

Cloaks  and 
suits. 

Jewelry 

Laces 

MilUnery.... 

Cloaks  and 
suits. 

Leather 

MiUinery.... 

Cloaks  and 
suits. 

Men's    fur- 
nishings. 

Silk.-.Tr.... 

u 

12 

1 

13 

12.00 

15.00 

14 

1  •                  * 
1  

15 

|.. ............ 

1 

16 

1 

1. ..•••••••••-• 

17 

18 

1 

10 

1 

11.54 

U.84 

13.84       48 
13.84       40) 
13.84       40 
13. 84       40 

20 

1 

....  .do ...... 

21 

11.54 

13.84 

Corsets 

MiUinery.... 

.....  do ...... 

22 

1 

23 

13.84 
13.84 

13.84 
13.84 

13.84 

13.84 
13.00 
12.60 
12.60 
12.60 
12.60 
12.50 

12.00 
12.00 
12.00 

40) 

48 

48 

40 

45 

40 

45 

48 

40) 

50 

24 

Dress  trim- 
mings. 

Drugs 

Knit  under- 
wear. 

Infants' 
wear. 

Notions 

Candy 

Domestics... 

Toys 

Notions 

Waista 

Children's 
clothing. 

Candy 

DruES 

Cloaks  and 
suits. 

25 

26 

1"  --••♦- 

27 

28 

20 

30 

1    ...••••••••. 

11.54 

12.60 

31 

32 

11.50 

12.50 

33 

34 

' 

36 

}           

20.40 

12.00 

86 

37 

0) 

88 

4  In  addition  to  weekly  rate  now  receives  2  per  cent  commission  on  sales  above  a  stipulated  amount. 
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Table  I.— CHANGES  IN  THE    INDUSTRIAL    STATUS    OF   WOMEN    EM 

STORES  SINCE  THE  MINIMUM-WAGE  DETER 

PORTLAND:  Saleswomen— Continued. 


Age. 

23 

31 
33 
23 
22 

24 
37 

21 

26 

30 

32 
27 

% 

30 
21 

26 
24 

29 

20 

23 

19 
25 

35 
19 

21 

38 
24 
29 

37 

27 
20 

25 

Years  of  experience. 

Changes  since  Sept.  1, 1913  (1  month  before  first  determina- 
tion went  into  effect),  of  Individuals  having  any  change 
in  place  of  employment,  occupation,  or  rate  of  pay. 

In- 

dl- 

▼Id- 

In 
sell- 
ing 
de- 
part- 
ment. 

3i 

3 

2i 
13 

4 

4 

2 

9 
7 

4 

31 
10 
6 
3 
2 

7 
9i 

4 

10 

4 
5 

0 

4 

8 
4 

3i 

? 

11 
8 

5 
2 

In  al- 
tera- 
tion 

or 
milli- 
nery 

de- 
part- 
ment. 

In 
office 
(cler- 
ical). 

As 
cash 
girt, 
bun- 
dle 
wrap- 
per, 
er- 
rand 

stock 

Rirt. 
etc. 

As 
cash- 
ier 
(tube 

or 
floor). 

Place  of  employment. 

ual 
No. 

Change  from— 

Change  to— 

Years 
in 
for- 
mer 
posi- 
tion. 

Reason  for  change. 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

64 

55 

56 

i 

57 

58 

Department 
store. 

Department 
store. 

U 

(1) 

69 

eo 

01 

02 

3 

08 

/Department 
\   store. 

Department 
store. 

}  * 

/Employment  tern- 
\   porary. 

04 

05 

Department 
store. 

Department 
store. 

3i 

Dtaagreementwtth 
employer. 

00 

07 

08 

09 

70 

71 

73 

38 

>  Not  reported. 


>  Over  86  yean  of  age. 
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PLOYED  IN  PORTLAND  AND  SALEM  DEPARTMENT  AND  OTHER  RETAIL 
MINATIONS  WENT  INTO  EFFECT— Continued. 

PORTLAND:  Saleswomen— Continued. 


CbmngM  since  Sept.  1, 1913  (1  month  before  first 
determination  went  Into  effect),  of  individuals 
hUTing  any  change  in  place  of  employment, 
oceapation,  or  rate  of  pay. 


Oocapation. 


Change 
l^m— 


Doll  doctor. 


}... 


Change  to— 


Saleewoman. 


Years 
in 
for- 
mer 

occu- 

Uan. 


Q) 


Weekly  rate 
of  pay. 


For- 
mer 
rate. 


$0.23 

10.38 
0.23 

0.23 


0.23 


Pres- 
ent 
rate. 


$11.64 

11.54 
11.64 

11.64 


•  11.64 


16.00     11.60 


0.26 


{ 


0.25 
10.00 


11.54 


0.23 


11.60 


10.00 
10.60 


10.38 


10.38 


Data  for  last  pay-roll  period  in  October,  1914. 


Department 
or  occupa- 
tion. 


Children's 
cloaks. 

ICiUinery.... 

Waists 

.....do 

Knit  under- 
wear. 

Jewelry 

Muslin  un- 
derwear. 

Cloaks  and 
suits. 

Children's 
clothing. 

Hand  ker- 
chieft. 

Draperies... 

Millinery.... 

Draperies... 

MillWy.... 

Qloves 

Knit  under- 
wear. 

Waists 

Knit  under- 
wear. 

Boys'  cloth- 
ing. 

MillhK 


} 


Muslin  un- 
derwear. 

Children's 
clothing. 

Ribbons 

Muslin  un- 
derwear. 

Art  goods... 

Knit  under- 
wear. 
Ribbons.... 


Vellfaigs 

Linens 

Toilet  arti- 
cles. 

Muslin  un- 
derwear. 

Baskets 

Art  needle- 
work. 

Jewelry 

Drugs 


Rate 

of 

pay 

per 

week. 


$12.00 


2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
1.64 

1.64 
1.64 

1.64 

1.64 

1.64 

1.64 
1.64 
1.64 
1.64 
1.64 
1.64 

1.64 
1.64 

1.64 

1.60 

1.60 

1.60 

1.00 
0.61 

0.60 
0.60 

0.38 

0.38 
0.38 
0.38 

0.38 

0.38 
0.38 

0.38 
0.38 


Actual 
week- 

hours 
work- 
ed. 


60 

404 
40 
40 
40 

1S1 


47* 

40i 

40* 

49i 
40 
40 
60| 
48 
40* 

t.1 

40J 
47A 

40J 

40i 

47A 
46^ 

24| 

40} 

41A 


52} 

40 
471 


Full 
days 
lost 
dur- 
ing 
2 
wks. 


Week. 

ly 

wages, 


$12.00 

12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
11.64 

11.54 
11.64 

10.66 

11.54 

11.64 

11.64 
11.64 
11.64 
11.64 
11.54 
11.64 

11.64 
11.54 

11.64 

11.60 

11.60 

11.60 

10.66 
0.80 

6.25 
10.60 

0.18 

0.18 
10.38 
10.38 

10.38 

10.38 
0.99 

9.18 
10.38 


Week 

ly 

earn- 
fags 
(in- 
clud- 
ing 
P.M.'s 
and 
com- 
mis- 
sions), 


$12.00 

12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
11.64 

11.54 
11.54 

10.66 

11.54 

11.54 

11.54 
11.54 
11.54 
11.54 
11.64 
11.64 

11.64 
11.54 

11.64 

11.50 

11.60 

11.60 

10.56 
9.80 

5.25 
10.601 

0.18 

0.18 
10.38 
10.38 

10.38 

10.38 
0.991 

9.  IS 
10.38i 


>  No  longer  receive  P.  M.'s. 
07827'- Bull.  170— If) 6 


«  Over  40  years  of  age. 


In- 
di- 
vid- 
ual 
No. 


30 

40 
41 
42 
43 

44 

46 

46 

47 

48 

40 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 

66 

66 

67 
68 
60 

eo 

61 
62 

03 
64 

66 

66 
67 
68 


70 
71 

72 
73 


80 
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Table  I.-<5HANGES    IN    THE    INDUSTRIAL    STATUS  OF  WOMEN    EM 

STORES  SINCE  THE  MINIMUM-WAGE    DETER 

PORTLAND:  Saleswomen— Continued. 


Age. 

1 

Years  of  experience. 

Changes  since  Sept.  l,  1913  (1  month  before  first  determina- 
tion went  into  effect),  of  individaals  having  any  change 
in  place  of  employment,  occupation,  or  rate  of  pay. 

In- 
di- 
vid- 

In 
sell- 
Ing 
de- 
part- 
ment. 

,Tn  Al- 
tera- 
tion 

or 
milli- 
nery 

de- 
part- 
ment. 

In 

office 
(cler- 
ical). 

As 
cafth 

Kirt, 
bun- 
dle 
wrap- 
per, 
er- 
rand 

!^v 

girl, 
etc. 

As 
cash- 
ier 
(tube 

or 
floor). 

Place  of  employment. 

ual 
No. 

Change  from— 

Change  to— 

Years 
in 
for- 
mer 
posi- 
tion. 

Reason  for  change. 

74  1      3.'> 

4 

6 

li 
2» 

6 
5 

4 

6 
7 

3 
6 

4 
7 

4 

75 

25 
26 
30 
27 
33 
25 

29 
35 

30 
36 

25 

27 

28 

1 

■•*••• 

76 

• 

77 

1 

78 

79 

4 

SO 

Store 

Department 
store. 

(0 

Moved  fh»m  out  of 
town. 

81 

82 

................. 

83 

1              

84 



.................            .    ........ 

8o 

1 

f 

8A 

■                                                                      , 

1 

87 

(») 

......i...... 

1 

88 

27l       44 

1 

1 

89 

29 
22 

38 
26 
26 

21 
21 

35 
30 

44 

21 
27 
25 

24 

5 
3 

•5 
3 
3 

2i 
6 

9 

7 

9 
2 
8 
5 

4 

3 
3 

1 
4 

1 
3 
3i 

1 

f 

90 

1 

.'«»•.>>••«■•••••    '*>••.•••••• 

91 

t 

9? 

;;:::;'.:::::!:;;::; 

93 

1      1 

D  e  p  a  r  tment 
store. 

Department 
store. 

/• 

Temporary  em- 
ployment. 

94 

9.'> 

J 

•■•»••••••••••••» 

95 

1 

97 

:::;::';;::::::::::i:::::: 

Specialty  store. 

Department 
store. 

1 

Laid  off  on  account 
of  business  de- 
pression. 

98 

1 

99 

' ' 

.1 

100 

, J  :    :. : 

101 

1... 

102 

1 
! 

Rtore 

Depart  ment 

I 

Moved  from  out  of 

103  '      30 

1 : 

store. 

town.                   j 

104         22 

:::::;..::*: i..; :.:..:: .: ..::: 

106  1      20 

1 1 

1 • 

106         27 

■ ....             1 

107 

18 
21 

28 
39 
19 

I      1 

1..     .                                   1 

lOH 

i 

1 

109 

1 

1 

1 

[Store 

Wholesale  mil- 

1 

Moved  from  out  of 

town. 
Better  position 

110 

{wholesale  mil- 
\    llnery. 

llnery. 

lU 

1 

Department 
store. 

i 

^  Not  reported. 

s  In  addition  formerly  received  2  per  cent  commission  on  sales  above  a  stipulated  amount. 
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PORTLAND:  Saleswomen—Continued. 


Cbanges  since  Sept.  1, 1913  (1  month  before  first 
determination  went  into  effect) .  of  individuals 
baring  any  change  in  place  of  employment, 
occupation,  or  rate  of  pay. 


Occupation. 


Change 
frovi — 


Change  to— 


Secret  service 


Saleswoman 


Years 
in 
for- 
mer 

occu- 

tlon. 


Weekly  rate 
of  pay. 


Data  for  last  pay-roll  period  in  October,  1914. 


For- 
mer 
rate. 


99.23 
9.23 


9.25 


8.50 


11.14 
*8.2S 

8.00 


(») 


{ 


8.08 
9.23 


15.00 
9.00 
9.23 

8.00 
I      8.50 

I      8.25 
'    10.00 


8.00 


8.50 


8.25 

11.25 

6.00 

8.00 


8.25 

(») 

1.50 


Pres- 
ent 
rate. 


S10.38 
10.15 


10.00 


10.00 


10.00 
10.00 

10.00 


9.23 
9.81 


9.25 

9.25 

«9.25 

9.25 
«9.a5 

9.25 
9.25 


9.25 


9.25 


«9.25 


9.25 

69.25 

9.22 

9.25 


9.25 
1.50 

9.25 


Department 
or  occupa- 
tion. 


Rate 

of 

pay 

per 

week. 


} 


Millinery.... 
Jewelry..... 

Muslin 

Leather 

do 

Corsets 

MUlinery.... 

Domestics.., 

Knit  under- 
wear 

Oloves 

Muslin  un- 
derwear. 

Waists 

Children's 
clothing. 

Ribbons 

Neckwear. . . 

Ribbons 

Toys     and 

kodaks. 
Bargains.... 
MiUhiery.... 
.....do 

Hosiery 

Knit  under- 
wear. 

Leather 

Laces    and 
embroidery. 

Drapery 

Buttons 

Leather 

Muslin  tm- 

derwear. 
Iloaiery 


Velvets 

Notions 

General 

Notions 

Books 

Art  needle- 
work. 
....do 


'....do. 


Notions. 


$10.38 
10.38 
10.38 
10.15 
10.15 
10.00 
10.00 

10.00 
10.00 

10.00 
10.00 

10.00 
10.00 

10.00 
9.92 

9.81 

9.81 

9.25 
9.25 
9.25 

9.25 
9.25 

9.25 
9.25 


9.25 
9.25 
9.25 
9.25 

9.25 

9.25 
9.25 
9.25 
9.25 
9.25 
9.25 

9.25 
9.25 
9.26 


Actual 
week- 

hours 
work- 
ed. 


48 

52} 

49 

45: 

49| 

SI 

33 
45| 

494 
«i 

431 
49j 

48 

49i 


45^ 
49i 

SI 


m 

49} 
45f 

491 

49| 


49} 
49) 
49J 


Full 
days 
lost 
dur- 

wks. 


2 
2 


$10.38 
10.38 
10.38 
10.15 
10.15 
10.00 
10.00 

10.00 
10.00 

6.67 
9.20 

10.00 
10.00 

10.00 
9.92 

9.81 

9.81 

9.25 
8.48 
9.25 

9.25 
9.25 

9.25 
9.25 


9.25 
9.25 
8.48 
9.25 

9.25 

7.71 
8.48 
9.25 
9.25 
9.25 
9.25 

9.25 
9.25 
9.25 


$10.38 
10.38 
10.38 
10.15 
10.15 
10.00 
10.00 

10.00 
10.00 

6.67 
9.20 

10.00 
10.00 

10.00 
9.92 

9.81 

9.81 

9.25 
8.48 
9.38 

9.43 
10.25 

9.25 
9.25 


9.25 
9.25 
8.481 
9.25 

9.64 

7.71 
8.48 
9.25 
9.25 
9.25 
9.25 

9.25 
9.25 


In- 
di- 
vid- 
ual 
No. 


74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 

81 


83 
84 

85 

86 

87 
88 

89 

90 

91 
93 

93 

94 
95 

96 
97 


98 

99 

100 

101 

102 

103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 

109 
110 


9.25'  111 


*  And  t  years  in  store  secret  service. 

*  In  addition  to  weekly  rate  now  receives  2  per  cent  commission  on  sales  above  stipulated  amount. 
>  At  present  receives  some  P.  M.'s. 
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As  before  stated,  department-store  men  do  not  consider  an  ordinary 
bimdle  wrapper  or  a  stock  girl,  whatever  her  experience,  to  be  worth 
$9.25.  To  earn  $9.25,  in  the  judgment  of  the  employer,  she  must 
be  put  at  work  requiring  more  skill.  Twenty-three  of  the  women 
making  changes  in  occupation  since  the  determinations  had  come 
from  these  less  skilled  occupations  and  gone  into  better  positions. 
About  a  third  began  their  new  apprenticeship  without  a  raise.  Two- 
thirds  got  an  increase  in  wage,  two  getting  the  minimum  rate  of  $9.25. 
If  the  demands  made  upon  the  girl  who  runs  errands  or  who  only  wraps 
bimdles  are  so  slight  that  adult  women  of  normal  development  ought 
not  to  be  so  engaged,  it  is  natural  that  these  changes  should  be  made. 
There  are  some  women,  however,  who  have  an  aversion  for  certain 
occupations  and  others  who  can  not  perform  more  skilled  duties. 
The  law  will  not  permit  a  girl,  unless  defective,  to  stay  in  any  occu- 
pation after  she  is  18  for  more  than  one  year  at  less  than  $9.25. 
The  only  basis  used  for  determining  her  defectiveness  is  a  physical  one. 
Mental  retardation  occurring  in  apparently  normal  people  is  not 
taken  into  consideration.  There  probably  were  some  women  em- 
ployed in  Oregon  stores  not  capable  of  doing  more  than  errand-girl 
work.  Under  the  present  conditions  they  will  not  be  retained  more 
than  their  apprenticeship  period. 

To  what  extent  women  employed  in  stores  have  gone  from  one 
retail-store  occupation  to  another  is  shown  in  Table  30.  The  table  also 
shows  the  average  years  of  experience  in  the  present  or  last  occupa- 
tion and  in  other  retail-store  occupations: 


EFFECT  OF   MINIMUM-WAGE  DETEBMINATIONS  IK  OEBGON.        7S 

Tablx  M.— average  years  of  EXPERIENCE  IN  PRESENT  OCCUPATION  AND  IN 
OTHER  RETAIL-STORE  OCCUPATIONS  OP  WOMEN  AND  GIRLS  PERSONALLY 
INTERVIEWED. 


(In  some  caass  persona  have  worked  in  more  than  1  occupation  before  entering  the  present  one,  and  so  hava 
been  recorded  in  more  than  1  column  of  the  table,  in  such  cases  the  total  number  reporting  wQl  not 
equal  the  sum  of  those  having  experience  in  1  occupation  only  and  those  reported  as  naving  previous 
experience  in  1  or  more  other  occupatfama.] 


Experience  as— 

Num- 
ber 
whose 
store 
experi- 
ence 
was  in 
1  occu- 
pation 
only. 

Total  retail- 

Present  oooapa- 

Sales- 

Office  help. 

Cashier. 

Bundle 
wrapper, 

Workroom 
help. 

store  expe- 
rience, 
reported. 

tlOD. 

Num- 
ber. 

Av- 
erage 
years 
of  ex- 
peri- 
ence. 

Num- 
ber. 

Av- 
erage 
years 
of  ex- 
perl- 
ence. 

Num- 
ber. 

Av- 
erage 
years 
of  ex- 
peri- 
ence. 

Num- 
ber. 

18 
17 
12 

43 
3 

Av- 
erage 
years 
of  ex- 
peri- 
ence. 

Num- 
ber. 

Av- 
erage 
years 
of  ex- 
peri- 
ence. 

2.1 

Num- 
ber. 

Av- 
erage 
years 
of  ex- 
peri- 
ence. 

POBTLAND. 
BftlSBWOIIUIl 

Office  help 

1221 
4 

5 

3 
M 

4.4 

L3 
.9 

3.2 
3.4 

*4 

4 

1 

L8 
2.5 

.7 

.1 

10 

5 

62 

1 

1.5 
LI 
1.8 

L7 

L7 
2.3 
L2 

1.2 
L8 

M 

185 
40 
30 

38 
19 

1221 

•  60 

52 

43 
26 

4.6 
3.3 

dwhfwi.T 

3 

.7 

2.3 

Bundle  wrappers, 
etc 

1.2 

Workroom  help. . . . 

26 

6i6 

7.5 

Total 

«237 
*31 

4.2 

4.1 

»69 
3 

2L3 

.8 

68 

1 

L7 
L5 

03 

L5 

S33 
«4 

5.5 
8.4 

312 

34 

«402 
38 

4.0 

SALKM. 

4.3 

Grand  total.... 

•268 

4.2  1    »72 

1 

2.3 

m 

L7 

93 

L5 

»37 

6.8 

346 

M40 

4.0 

1  Not  loduding 
•Notincludfaig 

•  Not  Including 
«  Not  including 
»  Not  including 

•  Not  tnehiding 


2  women  having  less  than  1  year's  experience  but  definite  amount  not  specified. 
1  woman,  experuoioe  not  reported. 

1  woman  bavins  less  than  1  year's  experience  but  definite  amount  not  specified. 

3  women,  expeniBnce  not  reported. 

2  women,  experience  not  reported. 

4  women,  experience  not  reported. 


Approximately  22  per  cent  of  the  402  Portland  women  and  1 1  per 
cent  of  the  38  Salem  women  who  reported  their  retail-store  experience 
had  been  employed  in  more  than  one  occupation.  More  than  half 
of  these  94  women  had  had  some  experience  as  bundle  wrapper,  stock, 
or  errand  girl;  17  and  18  per  cent,  respectively,  had  gone  from  cashier 
and  selling  work  to  other  occupations,  and  less  than  10  per  cent  had 
gone  from  the  office  or  workroom  to  other  occupations.  Seventy- 
nine  per  cent  of  the  women  reporting  had  had  experience  in  but  one 
retail-store  occupation.  Obviously  it  has  not  been  customary  for  a 
woman  to  work  her  way  from  one  occupation  to  another.  Where  it 
has  been  done  the  girls  have  gone  principally  from  bundle-wrapper 
occupations  to  selling,  office,  or  cashier  positions. 

The  women  in  the  workroom  have  had  the  longest  experience  in 
their  present  occupations  in  the  stores,  the  saleswomen  the  second 
longest.  The  girls  in  the  bundle-wrapper  positions  averaged  a 
little  over  a  year  of  experience.  Table  31  shows  how  the  ages  of  the 
women  in  the  several  occupations  differed. 
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In  addition,  formerly  recvtred  2  per  ornt  commAulun  an  aU  ^aIm  atw^r  a  ttlpalat^d  amount. 
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Changes  since  Sept.  1.1913  (1  month  bofore  first 
determination  xrentinto  effect). of  individuals 
having  any  change  in  place  of  employment, 
oocapation,  or  rate  of  pay. 
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In. 


di- 
vid- 

Age. 

ual 

In 

No.  ■ 

9ell- 

de- 

part- 

ment. 

Inal 
tera- 
tlon 


„%.!  office  r^P 


de- 
part- 
ment 


As 

cosh 

bim- 
die 


per. 
er- 
rand 
Klrt. 
Uock 
KM, 
etc. 


As 

cash- 
ier 
(tube 

or 
ftoor) 


I*lac«r  of  emi^oynmil. 


( 


I, 


rhaace  Irom— 


<  In 

!     Chaairet.^       lS!'rr 

lion.  I 


I 


UeaRoo  for  rhanipr. 


40 


'.'■ 

27 

...... 1 

15 
35 

5 

5  > 

23 

6 

G  ' 

35 

i\ 

7' 

3S 

A 

8  - 

(») 

> 

» 

.S| 

42 

(») 

••*••*! 

13 

6 

U  ' 

35 

1 

•   7 

12 

33 

3i 

1 

13 

24 

4 

14 

17 

1 

1 

15 

23 

.   . 

2 

1« 
17 
IR 

30 
31 

3U 

1 

3 

ly 

20  • 

22 
19 

•  •  •   * 

4 

• 

2! 
23 

22 

...    . 

5 

1 

23 

27 

.    . . 

9 
> 

34 

21 

2S 

> 

f 

Millinery  st«»re.  department 

vtnre. 


I>ry-fnnd«  ^tfir*    Department 

•ti»re. 

Department       ...do 

^UJre. 


Department     llrKivkeeprr. 
^'ore 


i     Mored  from  out  of 
town 


It 


I.atfl  nff  at 
«^Avm. 
1  ..do...  . 


II 


•odor 


*  Orer  40  years  »f  ac*. 


•  Not  repoited. 


*  Include*  wxpmkncm  as  aaWvwomaa. 
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PIX>YED  IN  PORTLAND  AND  SALEM  DEPARTMENT  AND  OTHER  RETAIL 
MINATIONS  WENT  INTO  EKFE<T -tonUnu<Hl. 

POBTLAND:  Workroom  emplofOM. 


•tec*  fl9|it.  1. 1913  ( I  mootli  hHarr  nm 

lilt  9Bf  rluuif*  In  pUc*  or  employ in^nt, 
ipstioB,  or  fAio  of  pttjr. 


1>«U  for  iMt  p«>'-roll  period  hi  <  >ctoti«r,  I*>1  ( 


I 


:>fTUpallon 


Wookljr  fBi* 
ofp«y. 


C*haBc«  to- 


1 

In 

for- 

For- 

I'rto. 

mrr 

OMT 

<*nl 

nru- 

rmu 

r»tr. 

tklQ 

Uon 


of 


[ACtllftl  ^^y, 
,  lo«t 

od.         ' 


I 


11^  ¥i    119  Al 


10  on  ^i  00) 


I 


iwwOMII      Mt^>  I*" 


rumvi       '    1  t  r  r   • 


*  .••      9  :\ 

K  l¥»       f  3.% 
'.  V-        9  i\ 


%uoffttiua 


^^•kfflrl.. 
i I  lor •' 


A  I  t  r  r  a 
Uifi  h  in  ! 


|ii  II  9  .M 


I     I 


Altera- 

tlim.ckwk 

aikI  Milt. 

...  flo 

i\0 

Altrritlon. 

(tir»ts. 
A  1  t  •  r  a  - 

tk>n.i  ItHik 

MUl  *utt. 
W  orkruoin , 

jirnnantt 
Workroom. 

«arppt« 
Wo'CrtMim. 

.!»,.  . 
\l<i'Vr«K>ai. 

A  I t • r  «• 

tktn     Umk 

ATHI  Mill 

Work  room, 

\\  orkr  M>ni, 

triilu«rrr. 

A  I  t  «*  r  ft  • 

Ikitl   *  i     4& 

ail  1  «u»l 
Wur»rfM>iii, 

!• 
A  1  t  r  r  A  • 

tfe>'        t>»A 

ati-1     1.*.. 

■1-. 
W  ufK '  X  m 
oil.    '«r\ 
■!■• 

I\  I  t  r  r  ft • 
tk  .A 

ft(.  :  «    ' 
tl    .  ^kit  (^ 


lit  61 


UOO 

uuo 

14.00 


13.  H4 
13  M 


» 


1.1  TV 
'  12  0» 


I 


U  54 


II  54 


10  3h 

I 
9  .•'. 


I 


9  .♦.'• 
9  .»^ 
V  .1 


9  ; 

9  .> 

9  ;• 

9  »" 
9  .*t 
b  '■■ 


tl9L61 


Week 

ly 


i 


(In- 

dad- 

Inc 

ami 

con- 
mb- 

) 


In. 
dl- 
lit- 


No. 


tl9  41 


14.481  VLV 
15  nOi  15  (iH 
14.001     U0i4 


14 


D 


14.01 


I 


4H I3.M     13.  HI 


m 


13  N4,        4:1 


4A 


1&  44  II  •'4 

13.  M>  Umi 

1X75  IS  7'- 

u  a»  li  «• 


I "1 

m 11  M     11  5l' 


♦1 
4* 


« 
i| 

i'l 

I 

I    I 


t 
4 


7 

a 

f 
10 

11 


4H 11.54   11  54     n 

4»i 10  3a     10  3^        U 

4fH ».3i      9  J'.      14 


•  25       •  «*5       U 


7.71 
9  .'» 
9  .'» 

7  71 

9  :\ 

9  ^1 

H 

17 
11 

9  n 
9  ^ 

9  .• 

19 
JO 

9  /• 

9  ?' 

it 
n 

"^  *: 

Ik*: 

a 

fk  (i> 

40 

.1 

.'; 

t« 

.•J 
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Table  I.— CHANGES   IN    THE    INDUSTRIAL    STATUS   OF   WOMEN   EM 

STORES  SINCE  THE  MINIMUM-WAGE  DETER 

PORTLAND:  Office  employeefl. 


In- 
di. 
vid- 
ual 
No. 


1 
2 

S 
4 
6 

0 

7 

8 
9 

10 
II 
12 
13 

14 

16 
16 
17 
18 

19 
30 
21 
22 

23 
24 

25  j 

26 

27 

2H 

29 

30 

31  i 

32 
33 
34 

35 
36 

37 

3H 
39. 
10 

«i: 
«■ 

43 
44 
46 


Ajse 


I 


Yean  of  experience. 


26 
22 
2H 

23 

18' 

20' 
23 

24 
23 
20 

2i; 

ih' 

21 
21 
24 
2S 

J 

19 
25 
2i 
20 
IH 
22 
24 
29 
20 
23 
20 
19 

IK 
16 
20 

21 
19 


In 
sell- 
ing 
de- 
parts 
ment. 

Inal- 
tera- 
tion 

or 
mUli- 
nery 

de- 
part^ 

In 

office 
(cler- 
ical). 

1 

• 

14     ! 

15 

1 

4    i 

r 


.19. 

19. 
17  . 
17. 


1 


19         I 

«' 

?! 


3    I 


I 


3 


As 

cash 
Rlrl. 
bun- 
dle 
wrap- 
pw, 
er- 
rand 
Kirl. 
sUKk 
JTirl, 
etc. 


t'l 


6 
1 

A 

5 

3 
3 
3 


3 
6 
4 

6 
*i 

3 

J* 

li 

4 

3 

il 

n 

4 
3 
31 


31 

li 

I 


I 


J. 


I 


As 
casli- 

ier 
(tube 

or 
floor). 


3 

i* 


i       U 


Cbanges  since  Sept.  1, 1913  (1  moDth  before  flnt  detannlna-  i 
tion  went  into  eHect),  of  indlvidoali  baring  any  cbaaice  < 
in  place  of  employment,  occupatloo,  or  rate  of  pay.  | 


Place  of  emi^oyment. 


Change  frooi'— 


Change  to— 


Years 
in 
for. 


posl- 
tlon. 


for  changr. 


5  and  10  cent 
store. 


Office. 


■ ' 1 1 

1                     I 

■ 

3     ■ ' 

1 

.               ,.....- : 

"1                              ■        '                            '*'               ! 

34    ■ 

4l                                                                                 .   ..  ■ . 

*    1 

1                                            1 

1      -  

D  4»  p  a  r  tment 
•Core. 


NfWBpaper  of- 


41    .... 

I  '      3     ... 

r f  ili«/^*^"*   }M«tm*rkH 

I   I     


U 


Could  not  obtain 
legal  m  In  twitw, 


ivnmoat. 


I,S ((«oeralftlor^. 

U   


Depart  mrnt 
•tore 


If  o\  M  from  out  of 
town. 


31 


I  Over  39,  but 


X%y 


*OY«r3& 


of 


BFFKCT  or 
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PLOYED  IN  PORTLAND  AND  SALEM  DEPARTMENT  AND  OTHER  RETAIL 
M1NATION8  WENT  INTO  EFFECT— <'onimm«d. 

PORTLAND:  Oflce  wnploy— . 


itlne*  ftopt.  I,  WU  <l  month  heCofv  flr«t 
4»l«rmli»iloo«matlnU>#ffwt>.of  liHlivfclti  tU 
h««lnc  ftfiy  dune*  in  plaes  oi  •mployiBeoi, 
oentpftUoo,  or  n,t»  of  p«>'. 


t)«CUp»tlott. 

■  ■ 

ofp«y. 

ChaafOto— 

1 
Ymn 

In 

for-      Tor- 

nitr      tncf 

omi-    ralr. 

em 
r»ie. 

_ 

tl^U) 


ri 


ficv. 


11.S4 
11  M 

lajh 


»i 


I 


tt«.i^ 


12.  <0 


DftU  for  Utt  pft7-roU  prrkid  In  rxctobv,  1911 


of 

prr 


ArttLii 

JJ 

noun 
work- 


I 


i'vhiM $!«. 

lUiU>r<lor  I  II. 
rlrrk,  \ 

r«^hirf ' 

12.  o»'  it<a>ikkr«tM>r. 
O 


I*. 


9.  VIS 


11.  M.  r 

(*)    I  Aoditor. 

I'.'SK'-"... 


12 
12 
II. 


li  t^no 


lOiiN  .\adltar.. 
*  (^ompUint 
cirrk  j 

Dincl«rk...! 

lo  (»> . .      ilo     ,.     } 

9.  7S  K  I  <>  n  o  cr»-  1 

•  ZV  gtfirk <Wrk . . 

{*t        A(t'lit<jr..    .   ' 

».»  1  Irrk      ...     ' 

.lo     ..     I 

C  o  ri  p  lamt  i 
rUrk 

ll<H>ftkffrprr . 
R.fi^'4      9.21   (  irra      ...     < 

|iiMt4WM>(irr. 

Hjtl  lUrk  . . 

M»rk      

It<a»&k«<r|i«f  .1 

I  br& ' 

«1o      . 

II.  irUrk  .... 

..    lo      .   .   1 


9  III 
9  .14 

7.  J 


II. 
It. 

10. 

la 

10 


IL'>4, 


9  .^T 

9  .' 

9  .'.., 

9  .  . 

9  ^ 


I 


9 
9 
9 


,-* 


■io 


Cirl      ri  t  •  n  o  gn-  ' 

.   ..     *  w<fc     ..     ! 

...   do      ...    I 


ucpan     llui  rirra  .. 


•  •  < 


Mark  Ctrl.. .    I  Wrk 

rMhter.   ..  do     .     > 

Iftrapptr...     Ua    <-rd<r_ 

I  CMfk. 


1  ! 
I  ' 


.'i 


4    ■ 

I 
7  (i« 

f 

1 


A  t  «•  n  <»  ^r»- 

<k  ',»•*««  n  ••  jT** 

•L'««      .   -do 

I 

K(n%  I  ifck     


'ji 


.do. 


A<1H       7  .'««    (liUrlrrk 


ft    I 


•lo 
ft  /::   Ut    ord^r 

1  c'f'K 


ft    «f^ 


«1   J 
J    .         . 

BM     1  'k 
h  I  r  n  t*  cr»- 
pb«r. 


M 

2.S 

""3 

i.1 


..V 


fkiVV 


ft. 


4 

7 
ft 

ft 

4 
ft 


•■I 
«■> 

St 

'«1 

4   ■ 

V. 

•  • 


FuU 
da>i 

lont 

dur- 

tnc 

3 

wkS. 


.W«ok< 

I  ly 

I 


Week 

ly 


!, 


I 


Inipi 

(in- 

dud- 

•nd 

com- 

ml>- 

) 


n> 
di- 
vide 

UftI 

No. 


St' 


&3| 


•1S.1S 

12.fl» 
12.09 


I 


«i    !     ll.54t 


m\  I <     11.2^ 


3 

•A 


4h 

<:| 

«> 
•  •• 

♦'I 

4& 

44 

.ii 

•m 

-I 
♦'I 


lO.srJ 
laiK 

10  .IK 

9    C 

9.7S 

2i 


9 
9 
9 

9.Ji. 

9.  A 

I 

9.ri 

9  .'.•. 
9  .'» 

n. «»: 
9  :v 
i  :s 

9  .'.i 

9  -»i 
9  .'I 

y  -.1 

9  .'. 
»  -.1 

I 


ft.i»^ 


^» 


«  -  ■ 

4  y. 

I 

4  *•» 

ft  ¥» 

ft  fk 

4  II 


ti«.r 

IS.**" 
12.'/ 
U.M 

ILS4 

ILJ: 

10.  '^ 
10.^*. 

10  !•» 

Ill  <•• 

9  '#: 
..:•. 

9  2'. 
9  -'• 
9.  .'.i 
9..'. 
9.^ 

I 
9  .M 

9    'i 

9  .^l 

9  :.\ 

9  .\ 
9  .•» 
9  .'I 
9  .. 
9  .M 
9  .'» 
9  .'« 


I 


7.  r 
4.''. 

:  !•» 

7  ;•• 

7  -'- 

ft  '. 

4  y. 

4  '«» 
ft  «r. 
ft  •■• 
4.^f> 


I 
2 

a 

4 
5 

e 

7 

8 
9 

10 
11 
M 
U 

14 
I& 
16 

17 
U 

19 
» 
31 
22 
21 
24 
25 
» 
27 
» 
29 
Mi 
U 


f^i»^       SI 


U 


40 
41 


41 
44 

41 


•  Not  retiorted. 


•  L»M  Ihan  1  >eor. 
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Table  I.— CHANGES    IN    THE    INDUSTRIAL    STATUS    OF    WOMEN    EM 

STORES  SINCE  THE  MINIMUM-WAGE  DETER 

PORTLAND:  Office  eraployees-^Concluded. 


Years  of  experience. 


Changes  since  Sept  1. 1913  (1  montb  before  lint  determina- 
tloQB  went  into  effect),  of  indlriduais  having  any  change 
in  place  of  employment,  oocopatlon,  or  rate  of  pay. 


i 

In-  ' 
dl-  ( 

In  al- 
tera- 
tion 

or 
milli- 
nery 

de- 
part^ 
ment. 

In 

office 
cler- 

cal). 

As 

cosh 

|irl. 
bun- ,    4, 

^J"    ler 
Pf/'    (tube 

rand  -      ^ 

stock 

etc. 

Place  of  emplosrment. 

vid- 

ual 

No. 

Afs. 

30 
20 

In 
sell- 

de- 
part- 
ment. 

Chance  from- 

Years 
1    hi 

Change  to-        ^ 

posi- 
tion. 

Reason  for  change. 

M 

1 

1 

1 

..  

.-. .... 

47 

1 

IH 
ft 

3 

::::...:::::::.:: :::::.:::::::: 

4H 

19 

1 

49 

IH 
16 

50 

1 

51 

19 
19 
29 
22 

IK 

17 

1 

52 

' 

1 

1 

1 

.S3 

54 

1 

.....:.:. 

1 

.V5 

Department  •       i 
store. 

(') 

.V) 

■ 

57 

1 

1 
1 

1 

4 
3 


22 


23 
34 


2^  . 

23 
VJ    . 
20  I. 
20    . 
19  ■ 


«(  :     19 


20 


lU  1 

2i»; 

11 

19  1 

12  . 

19  1 

13 

2«) 

**  1 

|s» 

»^ 

2») 

I'i  . 

21 

i: 

•JO 

IH 

19 

19 

22 

J<» 

19 

'2\ 

IH 

19 


t 


20 

11 


-T 


PORTLAND:  Cashiers  (tube  and  floor). 


U  I 


M 


ft 

10 
K 
21 
4 

'1 


II 


3  ■. 

2i  ' 

4  '. 
4 

2      . 


'\ 


I  I>ry-goods8tor(» 
r>«>partm#nt 


)r)«Tarl 


I 


I>eT)«rtmr>nt 

Htorv 

Offltr       

Departropnt 
ttorr 


I      2)     l^kl   off 
of  hour 
;  tkins. 

Iil^ii  off:  t4<mpO' 
1A{    rmry      employ- 
I    ment. 


Not  rsportftd. 
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PLOYED  IN  PORTLAND  AND  8ALEM  DEPARTMENT  AND  OTHER  RETAIL 
IIINATION8  \»T,NT  INTO  EFFECT    «  onumie<l 

POBTLAND:  OAce  enplojreM-  <'oDclud«Hl. 


(lunps  ilBM  S9^.  %,  I9U  ( 1  BMOtli  b«for«  flni 
a«C«rvliwtlon  w«fit  lolo  wttwet ).  of  lndlTfc!uAi« 
ImtIiic  any  dune*  In  ptocv  oi  MnploTmaQt, 
ooBOpAUon,  or  nu  of  pay. 


l>ftU  for  Uat  |M]r-n»ll  pvkxl  In  <>c«oli«r*  1914. 


Yfmklf  rmift  ■ 
of  pay.       1 


..  .1, 


.do. 


....   riirk., 
^ do 

I 


Y 

In 
far* 


tCn 


For. 
m«r 
r»U. 


•ni 

r»U. 


■I 


S 


I 


t 


M.'w 


*    ^^W  ifc  •  •   ■  •  «  • 

. . « .  do .    . 
IUll-ord«r 
drrk. 

Ctark 

....do 

do 

do 

Auditor 

Clrek. 
•&aui  MjuKordor  • 
ckrk.         I 

.    rwrk I 

Mftiiord^r 
cUrk. 


T 


6.00 


«.00i 

4ft 

e.(o 

m 

e.ooi 

» 

6.  on 

4» 

«L(n( 

«» 

«.<i|! 

« 

«.<M 

m 

PORTLAND:  CMUers  (tabe  mmd  floor 


nondlovrair   <'«ahWr. 


l« 


|A0I>  110.11 


10  II 


ft.  '.' 

ft.    I* 


(  ^-hlrr.tubo  tllM  4» 

•lo...    .  IJ,»«%»  «» 

.    .do 10  1%  ^ 

(  «>hi«r.flnnr  10. 11  as 

(  a.«hltr,  tub*  9c  ^\  49 

4«»hi«r.0oor  «..''>  49 

.     do %,2^  49 


9.  .'.'.  J 

9.:-.| 
la  II 
9. :%  I 

»..'! 

9  /« 
*  /I 
9  .'I 
9  -'i 
9LXI 


do. 

do. 
do. 

•lo 
•lo. 

1 . 

•lo 
.lo 

<lo 


<  **J.irff    n.ji« 

9  11  .«l«i 

7.  '**      .     'I'l 

7.  il>  .   .   .do 


9. 
« 

V 
9 
V 

V 

« . 


..I 
I\ 

.•» 
j\ 

:\ 

-•1 

Hi 


9.i.%       IVi 
9.^       49i 


.M 
4* 

J3 


•UM 

ill  Ml 

12,  fW 

i;^««( 

10.  ^ 

lO  .K 

7.i% 

7.  .*.'., 

9.M 

9.-1 

9.2'* 

91  .':- 

flL^V 

%:u 

9.  r»     9l  .» 


912:;       9l2.% 


■  \«r» 

«^v* 

•*  /i 

9  il 

<«  .' 

9  .» 

•*  .'• 

'».  i» 

**  .' 

1».  .-l 

<»  .' 

9  ; 

*  . 

9  .-. 

•4     . 

9  .  . 

V    . 

9  .1 

>*     1-. 

•  *  r. 

7.  "«■ 

7  'ii 

9Q 

7.  »» 

7.(V 

31 

.tob»         1| 


4  ID 
4«W 


.00 


.do 


4  '.*  lo 

ft   /.    I  MhMT.t'lti 


r.<»     i^i 


ft.  c 

4W/ 


BMd*  far  mHtako*  In  m*kui<  c 


44 


1       4.CJ       ft.42 


4.«r 


.J 

49^ 
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Table  I. 


CHANGES   IN  THE    INDUSTRIAL    STATUS    OF  WOMEN    EM 

STORES  SINCE  THE  MINIMUM-WAGE  DETER 


PORTLAND:  Saleswomen— Continued. 


Age. 

30 
18 
28 

27 

41 
20 

23 
36 
26 

S 

23 
19 
30 
24 

26 

19 

23 
23 

23 

19 
26 

Years  of  experience. 

Changes  since  S< 
tlon  went  int4 
in  place  of  em 

Bpt.  1, 1913  (1  month  before  first  determina- 
[>  effect),  of  individuals  having  any  change 
ployment,  occupation,  or  rate  of  pay. 

In- 
di- 
vid- 

In 
sell- 
ing 
de- 
part- 
ment. 

In  al- 
tera- 
tion 

or 
mfllt 
nery 

de- 
part- 
ment. 

In 
office 
(cler- 
ical). 

As 
cash 

girl, 
bun- 
dle 
wrap- 
per, 
er- 
rand 

girl, 
etc. 

1 

As 
cash- 
ier 
(tube 

or 
floor). 

Place  of  employment.                               1 

1 

ual 
No. 

Change  from— 

Change  to— 

Years 
in 
for- 
mer 
posi- 
tion. 

1                                I 
Reason  for  change. 

148 

S 

4 

H 

3 

149 

1 

150 

1 

Depar  t  m  e  n  t 

store. 
StOTA 

Depar  t  m  e  n  t 
store. 

1 

3 

Disagreement  with 

manager. 
Movedfrom  out  of 

town. 

151 

152 

1 

1 

153 

1 

" .....] 

1 

154 

H 

7 
8 
6 
1 
5 
3 

IJ 
4 

(») 
2i 

4 

u 

4 

1 

;          1 
1 1  ._  . 

1 

155 

156 



157 

158 

1 

159 

160 

161 

f 

162 

General  store... 

Depar  t  m  e  n  t 
store. 

1* 

Moved  from  out  of 
town. 

163 

1 
1 

164 

1 1 

rpepar  t  m  e  n  t 
\   store. 

Depar  t  m  e  n  t 
store. 

(') 

Temporary     em-\ 
ployment.        / 

165 

166 

U 

t 

1 

167 

Store 

Depar  t  m  e  n  t 
store. 

3 

Moved  from  out  of 
town. 

168 

1 
} 

169 

170 

i 

17       3 
50       3 

1               i 
1               1 

1 

i 

171 

1 

172 

18 
24 
20 
19 
21 

21 
19 
17 

25 
20 

17 

22 

18 

21 

1 

1 

1} 

1 
3 
3 

i 

' 

K 

t 

173 

1 

j I ■ 

174 

2 

1          •                 .          ' 

175 

1 
1 

1 

176 

...      ' 

177 

1 

1 

1                     ! 
1 

178 

, 

li'i 

1 

179 

* 
1 

1 

180 

1 

■ 1 

181 

3 

1 

182 

1 

1 

183 

1 

Private  family.' 

Store 

(») 

(>) 

184 

1 

185 

Department     Department 
store.                    store. 

1 
If  I  Laid  off;  business 
>     depression. 

1 

i  Not  reported. 

s  In  addition,  formerly  received  2  per  cent  commission  on  all  sales  above  a  stipulated  amount. 
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PLOYED  IN  PORTLAND  AND  SALEM  DEPARTMENT  AND  OTHER  RETAIL 
MINATIONS  WENT  INTO  EFFECT— Continued. 

PORTLAND:  Saleswomen— Continued. 


Changes  since  Sept.  1, 1013  (1  month  before  first 
determination  went  into  effect). of  individuals 
havinc;  any  change  in  place  of  employment, 
1      ooeapation,  or  rate  of  pay. 

Data  for  last  pay-roll  period  in  October, 

1914. 

Occupation. 

Weekly  rate 
of  pay. 

Department 
or  occupa- 
tion. 

Rate 

of 

pay 

per 

week. 

Actual 
week- 

hours 
work- 
ed. 

Full 
days 
lost 
dur- 
ing 
2 
wks. 

Week- 
ly 
wages. 

Week- 
ly 
earn- 
ings 
(In- 
dud- 

iUK 

P.lf/s 
and 
com- 
mis- 
sions). 

80.23 
0.23 
0.23 

7.80 

8.87 
0.23 

0.23 
0.23 
0.23 
7.81 
8.27 
8.51 
8.52 
0.23 
0.23 

0.00 

7.50 

8.76 
8.08 

8.08 

6.04 
7.18 

7.41 
8.08 
7.50 
7.50 
0.50 
7.50 
7.38 

6.11 
7.25 
7.00 

7.00 
6.37 

In- 

di- 

Yid- 

Change 
from— 

Change  to— 

Years 
in 
for- 
mer 

occu- 

tSm. 

For- 
mer 
rate. 

Pres- 
ent 
rate. 

ual 
No. 

1 

96.00 
7.38 
8.06 

90.23 
0.23 
0.23 

Patterns 

Corsets 

Art  needle- 
work. 

C  h  1 1  dren's 
clothing. 

Draperies... 

Art  needle- 
work. 

Jewelry 

T.fnings 

Crockery 

Veilings 

Toys 

Crockery — 

Waists...... 

Books 

Notions 

Bargains.... 

r  ■  •  ■  «  CIO  ••■••■ 

Linings 

Millinery.... 

Hosiery 

Leather 

Muslin  un- 
derwear. 
Neckwear... 

Buttons 

Stationery.. 

Notions 

Drugs 

Corsets 

Leather 

jshoes 

Art  needle- 
work. 

Drugs 

Notions 

jCandy 

House  fur- 
nishings. 
Ribbons 

Barffalns 

$0.23 
0.23 
0.23 

0.23 

0.23 
0.23 

0.23 
0.23 
0.23 
0.23 
0.23 
0.23 
0.23 
0.23 
0.23 

0.00 

0.00 

8.75 
8.08 

8.08 

8.08 
8.08 

8.08 
8.08 
7.50 
7.60 
7.50 
7.50 
7.38 

7.38 
7.25 
7.00 

7.00 
7.00 

7.00 

7.00 

6.02 

6.02 

404 

40 

40} 

41A 

48 

40» 

40 

40( 

41A 

41A 
45^ 

404 
40} 

m 

40f 
44t 

401 

51 

49^ 

49} 

49 

49} 

404 

40| 
40} 

\n 

50 
401 

46A 

36 

2 

2 

1 

2 

i 

2 
1 

SO.  23 
0.23 
0.23 

7.80 

8.87 
0.23 

0.23 
0.23 
0.23 
7.81 
8.27 
8.51 
8.62 
0.23 
0.23 

0.00 

7.50 

8.76 
8.08 

8.08 

6.04 
7.18 

7.41 
8.08 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.38 

6.11 
7.26 
7.00 

7.00 

6.37 
3.46 

148 

1 

1 

140 

150 

r 

151 

f  '           -  ... 

1 

153 

6.02 

0.23 

lU 

t 

154 

1 

155 

8.08 
8.08 
6.00 

0.23 
0.23 
0.23 

156 

157 

Cashier 

Saleswoman 

1 

158 

150 

6.02 

6.00 

11.64 

7.60 

/    8,08 

\    0.23 

•7.50 

0.23 
0.23 
0.23 

0.00 
0.23 
0.00 
8.76 

160 

161 

162 

163 

164 

165 

Millinery 
maker. 

Saleswoman 

U 

166 

167 

0.30 
10.38 

5.77 

8.08 
»8.08 

8.08 

168 

160 

170 

171 

Cashier 

Saleswoman 

« 

6.00 
7.00 
6.00 
6.46 
6.00 

6.00 
/    6.00 
\ai.06 

6.00 

6.0O 

7.50 

7.50 

<7.50 

7.50 

7.38 

7.38 

*11.06 

7.25 

7.00 

7.00 

172 
173 

Cashier 

Stock  girl... 

Bundle 

wrapper. 

do 

Cashier 

Saleswoman. 

do 

do 

•  «  •  •  sUO*  •  •  «  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  «uo  •••«•• 

2 

1 
1 

« 

174 
175 
176 

177 
178 
170 

180 

181 

/    6.66 

\    6.50 

6.00 

6.00 

•6.00 

6.50 
7.00 
7.00 

6.02 

6.02 

182 

Govemess... 

Transfer 
girl. 

Saleswoman. 
do 

0) 

1 

183 
184 
185 

1 

> No  longer  reoeiyea  P.  M.'s. 


4  At  present  receives  some  P.  M 


.'s. 
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Table  I.— CHANGES    IN   THE    INDUSTRIAL    STATUS    OF    WOMEN    EM 

STORES  SINCE  THE  MINIMUM-WAGE  DETER 

PORTLAND:  Saleswomen— Concluded. 


Age. 

Years  of  experience. 

Changes  since  Sept.  1, 1913  (1  month  before  tint  determina- 
tion went  into  effect),  of  individuals  having  any  change 
in  place  of  employment,  occupation,  or  rate  of  pay. 

In- 
di- 
vid - 

In 
sell- 
ing 
de- 
part- 
ment. 

In  al- 
tera- 
tion 

or 
milli- 
nery 

de- 
part- 
ment. 

In 
office 
(cler- 
ical). 

As 
cash 

girl, 
bun- 
dle 
wrap- 
per, 
er- 
rand 

Rlrt. 
stock 
Rlrt, 
etc. 

As 
cash- 
ier 
(tube 

or 
floor). 

Place  of  employment. 

nal 
No. 

Change  from— 

Change  to— 

Years 
in 
for- 
mer 
posi- 
tion. 

Reason  for  change. 

186 

20 

17 
19 

17 

19 

19 

21 

19 

19 
20 

17 

18 

22 
26 
17 
15 
23 

22 
17 
32 
41 

18 

19 

18 

18 
18 

it 

1 
1 
f 

3 
} 

J. 

i 

i 
i 

2 

1 

1 

187 

188 

5  and   10  cent 

store. 
Office 

Department 

store. 
'. . .  ..do... ....... 

(*) 

Disagreement 

with  manager. 
(«) 

189 

0) 

100 

21 
2 

101 

102 

IflS 

1« 

194 

195 

Store 

Department 
store. 

Moved  from  out  of 

town. 
Laid  off;  business 

depression. 

196 

Department 
store. 

197 

1 

196 

31 

199 

200 

aoi 

202 

203 

204 

n 

.... 

206 



206 

••■■•• 

Department 
store. 

5  and  10  oent 
store. 

i 

Laid   off   on  ao- 
oountofsiokness. 

207 

2 

2A 

208 

200 

1 

1 

[Department 

store. 
Hop  picking... 

Department 
store. 

Hop  picking... 

Qrooery  store.. 

Department 
store. 

f 
1 

with  employer. 

Seasonal  employ- 
ment. 

(«) 

210 

211 

1  Less  than  1  year. 


s  Not  reported. 
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PLOYED  IN  PORTLAND  AND  SALEM  DEPARTMENT  AND  OTHER  RETAIL 
MINATIONS  WENT  INTO  EFFECT—Continued. 

PORTLAND:  Saleswomen— Concluded. 


Cbanges  since  Sept.  1. 1913  (1  month  before  first 
determination  went  into  effect),  of  individuals 
having  any  change  in  place  of  employment, 
occupation,  or  rate  of  pay. 

Data  for  last 

• 
pay-roll  period  in  0 

ctober, 

Week- 
ly 
wages. 

1914. 

Week- 
ly 
earn- 
ings 
(in- 
clud- 
ing 
P.M.'s 
and 
com- 
mis- 
sions). 

Occupation. 

Weekly  rate 
of  pay. 

Department 
or  occupa- 
tion. 

Rate 

of 

pay 

per 

week. 

Actual 
week- 

hours 
work- 
ed. 

Full 
dajrs 
lost 
dur- 

tog 

wks. 

In- 
di- 
vid- 

mm— 

Change  to— 

Yeais 
in 
for- 
mer 
occu- 
pa- 
tion. 

2 

1 

For- 
mer 
rate. 

Pre^ 
ent 
rate. 

ual 
No. 

Bundle 

wrapper. 

do 

Saleswoman. 
do 

16.00 

6.00 
5.00 

S6.92 

6.92 
6.92 

»6.92 

Bargains — 

Corsets 

Notions 

Paper  goods. 

Corsets 

Handker- 
chiefs. 

Art  needle- 
work. 

General 

Gloves 

Millhiery.... 

Bargain  mil- 
linery. 
Jewehy 

Patterns 

Linens 

Candies 

Notions 

I  n  f  a  n  1 8' 

wear. 
Bargains — 

Drugs 

Bargains — 
Crockery — 

Stationery.. 

Corsets 

Grooeries 

Hosiery 

16.92 

6.92 
6.92 

6.92 

6.46 

6.46 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 
6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 

6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 

6. 00 

6.00 

<6.00 

6.00 
6.00 

49* 

41A 

49* 
49* 
49* 
49* 

^4 

49* 

49* 

i^ 

48 

50 

t^ 

45A 

J^ 

50 

49* 

49* 

38 

36 

36 

2 

1 
1 

4 

16.92 

6.92 
6.92 

5.86 

6.46 

6.46 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 
6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
5.77 
5.65 

5.54 
5.54 
6.00 
6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

4.00 

4.38 
4.38 

$6.92 

6.92 
6.92 

5.86 

6.46 

6.46 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 
6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
5.77 
5.65 

5.54 

186 

187 
188 

Cfcirk 

Bundle 

wrapper. 

Cash  girl 

Demonstra- 
tor  and 
saJeswo- 
man. 

Saleswoman. 

do 

2 

189 
190 

6.00 

6.46 

191 
192 

Bundle 
wrapper. 

Saleswoman. 

H 

193 

194 

196 

196 

Bundle 

wn«>per. 

ClBrk 

Saleswoman. 
....  .do. ...... 

1 
31 

•  •  •  *  •  •  • 

197 

6.92 

6.00 

198 
199 

200 

201 

202 

2a? 

Cashier 

Saleswoman. 

n 

5.54.    204 

6.00 
6.00 

6.00 

7.38 

4.00 

4.38 
4.38 

205 

9.23 

6.00 

206 

Transfer 
girl. 

Saleswoman. 

H 

207 

(») 

208 

'•     •     ••••••••• 

209 

Cashier 

Saleswoman. 

1 

210 

211 

>  At  present  receives  some  P.  M.'s. 


4  Dinners  in  addition. 
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Table  I.— CHANGES    IN    THE    INDUSTRIAL    STATUS    OF    WOMEN  EM 

STORES  SINCE  THE  MINIMUM-WAGE  DETER 


PORTLAND:  Workroom  employees. 


In- 
di- 
vid- 
ual 
No. 


2 
3 

4 


0 

7 

8 

9 
10 

U 

12 
13 
14 

15 

16 
17 
18 

19 
20 

21 
22 

23 

24 

25 


Age. 


Years  of  expcrlom-o. 


In 
sell- 
Inj? 
de- 
parts 
ment. 


17 


22 

20' 

21 

20 


22 
19 

22 

22. 

27 
21 

28 


I 


In  al- 
tera- 
tion 

or 
mUli- 
ncry 

de- 
part- 
ment, 


In 
office 
(cler- 
ical). 


As 

cash 

Kirl. 
bun- 
dle 
wrap- 
per, 
er- 
rand 
Rirl. 
stock 
girl, 
etc. 


40 

1 

(0 

50 
27 

"io  " 

22 

1 

35 

26 

0) 

42 

35 

23 

3i 

24 

•••••• 

As 

cash- 
ier 

(tube 
or 

floor). 


15 
35 

5 


5i 
5 

20 

13 
6 

•  7 


4 

1 


3 
6 
li 


Changes  since  Sept.  1, 1913  (1  month  before  first  determina- 
tion went  into  effect),  of  individuals  having  any  change 
in  place  of  employment,  occupation,  or  rate  of  pay. 


Pla<c  of  employment. 


Change  from— 


Change  to— 


Reason  for  change. 


Millinery  store. 


Department 
store. 


Moved  from  out  of 
town. 


I 


4 

24 


3 


I 


4     1 Dry-goods  store 

5     !  Department 


Department 

store. 
do 


k  \' 


store. 


Laid  off  at  end  of 

season. 
do 


Department    ITousekeeper.. 
store. 


\\ 


Personal. 


1  Over  40  years  of  age. 


•  Not  reported. 


>  Includes  experience  as  saleswoman. 
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PLOYED  IN  PORTLAND  AND  SALEM  DEPARTMENT  AND  OTHER  RETAIL 
MINATI0N8  WENT  INTO  EFFECT— Continued. 


PORTLAND:  Workroom  employees. 


Changes  since  Sept.  1, 1913  (1  month  before  first 
determination  went  into  effect),  of  individuals 
having  any  change  in  place  or  employment, 
occupation,  or  rat«  of  pay. 


Occupation. 


Change 
from— 


Change  to — 


Years 
in 
for- 
mer 
occu- 

tfon. 


Weekly  rate 
of  pay. 


For- 
mer 
rate. 


SIM.  40 


Pres- 
ent 
rate. 


119. 61 


10.00   *I4.00 


I  Saleswoman 


13.09 


3i 


Haleswoman 


Altera 
tijn  hand. 


(Alteration 
hand. 
Stock  girl... 
Altera- 
tioD  hand. 


Block  girl... 

Altera- 

tion  hand. 

Housekeeper. 


6 


8.25 
8.00 


6.92 


8.08 
8.08 

8.08 


10.00 


14. 0( 


11.  M 


9.25 
9.25 


Data  for  last  pay-roll  period  in  October,  1914. 


Departmrait 
or  occupa- 
tion. 


9.23 


9.23 
9.23 

9.23 


9.23 


(') 


Altera- 

tlon,  cloak 

and  suit. 

do 

do 

Alteration, 

corsets. 
Altera- 

tion,  cloak 

and  suit. 
Workroom, 

pennants. 
Workroom. 

carpets. 
Workroom, 

millinery. 

do 

Workroom, 

shades. 
Altera- 

tion,  cloak 

and  suit. 
Workroom, 

gloves. 
Workroom, 

millinery. 
Altera- 

tion,  cloak 

and  suit. 
Workroom , 

millinery. 

do 

do 

Altera- 

tion,  cloak 

and  suit. 

do 

Alteration, 

corsets. 

do 

Workroom, 

millinery. 
do 

{Altera- 
tion,  cloak 
and  suit. 
Housekeep- 
ing. 


Rate 

of 

pay 

Actual 
week- 

hours 

per 
week. 

work- 
ed. 

119.61 

48 

18.46 

49} 

15.00 

49 

14.00 

m 

14.00 

48 

13.84 

48i 

13.84 

m 

13.84 

471 

13.75 

m 

12.69 

48 

11.54 

m 

11.54 

m 

10.38 

49* 

9.25 

49i 

9.25 

49i 

9.25 

451 

9.23 

49 

9.23 

49j 

9.23 

49i 

9.23 

49i 

9.23 

49^ 

9.23 

451 

9.23 

471 

6.00 

49J 

(«) 

(*) 

Full 
days 
lost 
dic- 
ing 
2 
wks. 


Week- 
ly 
wages. 


S19.61 


18.46 
15.00 
14.00 

14.00 


13.84 

13.84 

13.80 

13.75 
12.69 

11.54 

11.54 

10.38 

9.25 

9.25 

7.71 
9.23 
9.23 

9.23 


Week- 
ly 
earn- 
ings 
rin- 
clud- 
ine 

P.M.'E 

and 
com- 
mis- 
sions). 


$19. 61 


18.46 
15.00 
14.00 

14.00 


13.84 

13.84 

13.80 

13.75 
12.69 

11.54 

11.54 

10.38 

9.25 


In- 
di- 
vid- 
ual 
No. 


(M 


7.71 
9.23 
9.23 


9.23 


9.23 

9.23 

9.23 

8.52 

9.23 
8.52 

8.87 

8.87 

6.00 

6.00 

(•) 

(«) 

3 
3 

4 


6 
7 

8 

9 
10 

11 

12 
13 
14 


9.25   15 


10 

17 
IS 


19 
20 

21 
22 

23 

21 

25 
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Tablb  I.— changes   in    THE    INDUSTRIAL    STATUS    OF   WOMEN   EM 

STORES  SINCE  THE  MINIMUM-WAGE  DETER 

PORTLAND:  Office  employees. 


Age. 

26 
22 
28 

23 

Years  of  exi>erieiice. 

Changes  since  Sept.  1, 1913  (1  month  before  first  detenninA- 
tlon  went  into  effect),  of  Individuals  having  any  change 
in  place  of  employment,  occupation,  or  rate  of  pay. 

In- 

di- 

vid- 

In 
sell- 

part- 
ment. 

In  al- 
tera- 
tion 

or 
milli- 
nery 

de- 
part- 
ment. 

In 

oflice 
(cler- 
ical). 

As 
cash 
girl, 
bun- 
dle 
wrap- 
per, 
er- 
rand 

^k 

girl, 
etc. 

As 

cash- 
ier 

(tube 
or 

floor). 

Place  of  employment. 

ual 
No. 

Change  from— 

Change  to— 

Years 
in 
for- 
mer 
posi- 
tion. 

Reason  for  change. 

1 

14 
15 

4 
5 

6 

1 

5 
5 

2 
2 
2 
k 

2 
6 
4 
5 
6i 

2 

J* 

H 
4 

2 

i  ■ 

1 

1' 

3 
2i 

u 
« 

i 

i 

1 

6 

I 

} 

2 

3 

4 

6 

• 

A 

6 



7 

18 

20 
23 

1 

8 

9 

'"".'\.../.  '.'"'. 

10 

24 
22 
20 
21 

18 
21 
21 

2 

11 

12 

1 

13 

2 

5  and  10  cent 
store. 

Office 

2 

Personal 

14 

• 

15 

16 

17 

24 
25 

20 
19 
25 
23 
20 
18 
22 
24' 
29 
20' 
23! 
20 

18 

19 

20 

21 

2 

22 

23 

24 

25 

J 

26 

27 

28 

29 

:: ::  :i 

30 

i 

31 

19 

18 
16 
20 

21 
19 

19 

.    33 

:   7p 

-    29 
'..19 

21 
19 
17 
17 

•••••*••.•*••..•. 

32 

1 

33 

34 

4h 

3 

Department 
store. 

New8pai>er  of- 
fice. 

H 

Could  not  obtain 
legal  minlmnm. 

36 

36 

1 
1 

J5  and  10  cent 
\   store. 

Jlfeat  market... 

I 

pArannftl 

37 

1 

38 

.39. 

* '2i* 

A 

M                    to 

42 

43 

2 

Genera]  store.'! 

Department 
store. 

"i' 

Moved  from  out  of 
town. 

44 

45 

1  Over  30.  but  under  35  years  of  age. 


*  Over  36  years  of  age. 
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PLOYED  IN  PORTLAND  AND  SALEM  DEPARTMENT  AND  OTHER  RETAIL 
MINATIONS  WENT  INTO  EFFECT— Continued. 

PORTLAND:  Office  employees. 


Changes  slnoe  Sept.  1. 1913  (1  month  before  first 
determination  went  into  effect),  of  individuals 
having  any  change  in  place  of  employment, 
occupation,  or  rate  of  pay. 


Occui>atlon. 


Change 
from— 


Caahier^tube 


Saleswoman 


girl.. 

Cashier 

Saleswoman 

/Cashier 

\Saleswoman 


Stock  girl.., 

Cashier 

Wrapper.... 


Wrapper.... 


Change  to — 


Cashier,  of- 
fice. 


Stenogra- 
pher. 


Stenogra- 

£her. 
rk 


do 

Saleswoman 
BiU  clerk... 


Clerk 

>  •  •  •    •Uw  •     m     a  a  ■   « 

Mail-order 
clerk. 


Clerk. 


Years 
in 
for- 
mer 

OGCU- 

a- 
m. 


&n 


2 


3 
1 
1 


If 

2 


2i 


Weekly  rate 
of  pay. 


For- 
mer 
rate. 


S15.00 


{ 


11.54 
11.54 
10.38 

(») 

7.50 

10.25 

9.23 


9.00 
9.34 
7.60 

7.50 

8.08^ 


8.05 


6.00 
0.92 
0.00 
8.08 
8.54 


0.92 
8.08 
0.92 


{ 


} 


0.00 
0.92 
0.92 

7.00 
6.00 

0.00 


0.50 


0.00 


0.00 


Pres- 
ent 
rate. 


110.15 


12.69 
12.09 
11.54 

(») 
10.25 
11.25 
10.38 


Data  for  last  pay-roll  period  in  October,  1914. 


Department 
or  occupa- 
tion. 


Rate 

of 

pay 

per 

week. 


Cashier 

Mail-order 
clerk. 

Cashier 

Bookkeeper. 
Cashier 


10.00 
9.92 
9.75 

9.25 

(•) 
9.23 


9.23 


9.23 
9.23 
9.23 
9.23 
9.23 


9.23 
9.23 
9.23 


0.92 
8.08 
8.00 

8.00 
7.50 

7.50 


7.25 


0.92 


0.40 


Auditor 

}cierk 

Auditor 

Complaint 
clerk. 

BiU  clerk... 

...  .do 

Cashier 

Stenogra- 
pher. 

Stock  clerk.. 

Auditor 

Clerk 

....do 

Complaint 
clerk. 

Bookkeeper. 

Clerk 

Bookkeeper. 

Bill  clerk... 

Clerk 

Bookkeeper. 

Clerk....... 

— do 

Bill  clerk... 

Clerk 

....do 

do 

8tenogrfr> 
pher. 

Typist 

1 S  t  e  n  o  gra- 
/    pher. 
..do 


Clerk 

»  •  ■  •  «UO*  •  •  « 

Bill  clerk 

Cashier. . 

Clerk 

do... 


•  Not  reported. 


Mail-order 
clerk. 

do 

do 

Bill  clerk... 

Stenogra- 
pher. 


910. 15 
13.84 

12.09 
12.60 
11.54 

11.54 

11.25 

10.38 
10.38 

10.38 

10.00 

9.92 

9.75 

9.25 
9.23 
9.23 
9.23 
9.23 

9.23 
9.23 
9.23 
9.23 
9.23 
9.23 
9.23 
9.23 
9.23 
9.23 
9.23 
9.23 
8.08 

8.06 
8.06 
8.00 

8.00 
7.50 

7.50 

7.38 
7.25 
6.92 
0.92 

0.50 
0.40 
0.00 
0.00 


Actual 
week- 

hours 
work- 
ed. 


49i 

SI 

48 

491 

4v] ' 


Full 
days 
lost 
dur- 

tag 

wks. 


Week- 
ly 
wages. 


S10.15 
13.84 

12.09 
12.69 
11.54 

11.54 

11.25 

10.38 
10.38 

10.38 

10.00 

9.92 

9.75 

9.25 
9.23 
9.23 
9.23 
9.23 

9.23 
9.23 
9.23 
8.87 
9.23 
9.23 
9.23 
9.23 
9.23 
9.23 
9.23 
9.23 
8.08 

8.06 
8.08 
8.00 

7.37 
0.25 

7.50 

7.38 
7.25 
0.92 
0.92 

0.60 
0.46 
0.00 
0.00 


Week- 
ly 
earn- 
ings 
(In- 
dud- 
Ine 
P.M.'s 
and 
com- 
mis- 
sions). 


tlO.15 
13.84 

12.  OS 
12.69 
11.54 

11.54 

11.25 

10.38 
10.38 

10.38 

10.00 

9.92 

9.76 

9.25 
9.23 
9.23 
9.23 
9.23 

9.23 
9.23 
9.23 
8.87 
9.23 
9.23 
9.23 
9.23 
9.23 
9.23 
9.23 
9.23 
8.08 

8.08 
8.08 
8.00 

7.37 
0.25 

7.60 

7.38 
7.25 
0.92 
0.92 

0w60 
0.46 
0.00 
&00 


In- 
di- 
vid- 
ual 
No. 


1 
2 

3 

4 
5 

0 

7 

8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 

14 
15 
10 
17 
18 

19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
20 
27 
28 
29 

ao 

31 

32 
33 
84 

35 
80 

87 


4D 
41 

43 
44 
46 


4  Less  than  1  year. 
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Table  I.— CHANGES    IN    THE    INDUSTRIAL    STATUS    OF    WOMEN    EM 

STORES  SINCE  THE  MINIMUM-WAGE  DETER 

PORTLAND:  Office  employees— Concluded. 


Age. 

20 
20 
19 

18 
16 
18 
19 
19 
29 
22 

18 
17 

Years  of  experience. 

Changes  since  Sept  1, 1913  (1  month  before  first  determina- 
tions went  into  effect),  of  individuals  having  any  change 
hi  place  of  employment,  occupation,  or  rate  of  pay. 

In- 
dl- 

In 
sell- 
ing 
de- 
part- 
ment. 

In  al- 
tera- 
tion 

or 
milli- 
nery 

de- 
part- 
ment. 

In 
office 
(cler- 
ical). 

1 

As 
cash 
girl, 
bun- 
dle 
wrap- 
per, 
er- 
rand 
girl. 

StOCK 

girl, 
etc. 

As 
cash- 
ier 
(tube 

or 
floor). 

Place  of  employment. 

vld- 

ual 

No. 

Change  from— 

Change  to— 

Years 
hi 
for- 
mer 
posi- 
tion. 

_ 

1 

1 
Reason  for  change. 

1 

46 

1 
i 

i 

Hi 

• 

1 

47 

2 

U 

48 

1 

49 

^^ 

1 

30 

1 

51 

52 

•••■•• 

53 

«•««•« 

54 

« 

•■•••• 

55 

Printing  office.. 

Department 
store. 

h 

(I) 

56 

37 

, 

1 

1 

PORTLAND:  Cashiers  (tube  and  floor). 


1 

23 
28 
23 
19 
20 
20 
19 

19 

20 

20 

19 

19 

20 

18i 

20 

21 

20 

19 

22 

19 

18 

t 

19 

20 
IS 

6 

1 
1 

i 

2 

10 
8 
2i 

4 

1 

, 

3 

1 

4 

1 

5 

1 

6 

1 



7 

li 

i 

, 

1 

8 

11 

'i 

9 

3 

I* 

21 

n 

4 

4 

2 

iS 



i 

10 



11 

1 

12 

U 

1 

13 

, 

14 

« 

15 

2i 

\(^ 

f                                       '  * 

17 

; 1 ■ 

18 

li 

If 

:::::::;;:*:  :"i ::::::: 

19 

20 

i 

21 

2J 

Dry-goods  store 
(Denartment 

Department 
store. 

Office 

2i    Laid  ofT  beoanae 
of  hour  rastrio- 
tions. 
fLAld   off:   t«mnA. 

A 

22 

2    i-^    iitor*-' 

Department 
store. 



{    rary      employ- 
I    ment. 

[Office 

23 

24 

u 



1  Not  reported. 
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PLOYED  IN  PORTLAND  AND  SALEM  DEPARTMENT  AND  OTHER  RETAIL 
MINATI0N8  WENT  INTO  EFFECT— Continued. 

PORTLAND:  Office  employees— Concluded. 


Changes  since  S^t.  1, 1913  (1  month  before  first 
determination  went  into  effect),  of  individuals 
haying  any  change  in  place  of  employment, 
occupation,  or  rate  of  pay. 


Occupation. 


Change 
from— 


Marker 

Compositor. 


Change  t<^— 


Clerk. . 
do. 


Clerk.. 
do 


Years 
in 
for- 
mer 

occu- 

tion. 


2 


\ 


Weekly  rate 
of  pay. 


For- 
mer 
rate. 


$6.88 


Pres- 
ent 
rate. 


$6.00 


Data  for  last  pay-roll  period  in  October,  1914. 


Department 
or  occupa- 
tion. 


Clerk 

do 

Mail-order 

clerk. 

Clerk 

.....do 

do 

.....do 

Auditor 

Clerk 

Mail-order 

clerk. 

Clerk 

Mail-order 

clerk. 


Rate 

of 

pay 

week. 


Actual 
week- 

hours 
work- 
ed. 


$6.00 
6.00 
6.00 

6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 

6.00 
6.00 


Full 

days 

lost 

Week- 

dur- 

ly 

wks. 

wages. 

$6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

■  «  ■  •  •  • 

6.00 

1 

5.54 

6.00 

Week- 
ly 
earn- 
ings 
fin- 
elud- 
ing 

and 
com- 
mis- 
sions). 


$6.00 
6.00 
6.00 

6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 

&54 
6.00 


In- 
di- 
vid- 
ual 
No. 


46 
47 
48 

40 
50 
61 
52 
53 
54 
56 

56 

67 


PORTLAND:  Cashiers  (tube  and  floor). 


Bundle  wrap- 
per. 


Cashier. 


li 


$6.00 
&42 
6.00 
7.50 


$10. 11 
9.81 
9.25 
9.25 

7.00 
9.25 
9.75 

laii 

9.25 
9.23 


Saleswoman.   Cashier 


(Cashier. 
Clerk.. 


Wiapper. 


Clerk.. 
Cashier. 


Cashier,  tube 


.00 


6.00 


9.23 
9.23 
9.23 
9.23 
9.23 
9.23 


Cashier, 
do. 


tube 


do. 

Cashier, 
Cashier, 
Cashier, 
do. 


floor 
tube 
floor 


)■■■■ 


do. 


...do., 


9.23 
7.60 
7.00 


7.00 


6.92 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Cashier. 
Cashier, 

do. 

do. 

do. 


....do...... 


tube 
floor 


.do. 


$13.84 

12.69 

10.38 

10.11 

9.81 

9.25 

9.25 

9.25 

9.25 

9.23 
9.23 
9.23 
9.23 
9.23 
9.23 
9.23 
9.23 
9.23 
9.23 
7.60 
7.00 


7.00 


6.92 


49* 
49 
49; 
35 

49 
49 

4»; 

49i 
4»J 


m 


49J 


6.00'      6. 92>  Cashier,  tube      6192^      48 


$13.84 
12.69 
10.38 
7.25 
9.81 
9.25 
9.25 

9.25 

9.25 

«&9S 
9.23 
9.23 
9.23 
9.23 
9.23 
9.23 
9.23 
9.23 

•8.15 
7.50 
7.00 


6.42 


6w92 
6.92 


$13.84 
12.69 
10.38 
7.25 
9.81 
9.25 
9.25 

9.25 

9.25 

«8.98 
9.23 
9.23 
9.23 
9.23 
9.23 
9.23 
9.23 
9.23 

«8.15 
7.50 
7.00 


6.42 


6^92 
6.92 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 

8 


10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 


22 


23 
24 


*  Deductions  made  for  mistakes  in  making  change. 
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Table  I.  — CHANGES  IN  THE    INDUSTRIAL    STATUS  OF  WOMEN    EM 

STORES  SINCE  THE  MINIMUM-WAGE  DETER 

PORTLAND:  Cashiers  (tube  and  floor)— Concluded. 


Age. 

Years  of  experience. 

Changes  since  Sept.  1, 1913  (1  month  beibre  first  determina- 
tion went  into  effect),  of  individuals  having  any  change 
in  place  of  employment,  occupation,  or  rate  of  pay. 

In- 
di- 
vid- 

In 
sell- 
ing 
de- 
part- 
ment. 

In  al- 
tera- 
tion 

or 
milli- 
nery 

de- 
parts 
ment. 

In 
office 
(cler- 
ical). 

As 
cash 

girl, 
bun- 
dle 
wrap- 
per, 
er- 
rand 

stoc^ 

girl, 
etc. 

As 
cash- 
ier 
(tube 

or 
Soor). 

Place  of  employment. 

oal 
No. 

Change  from— 

Change  to— 

Years 
in 
for- 
mer 
posi- 
tion. 

Reason  for  change. 

25 

20 

19 
18 

20 

18 
20 
18 
20 
20 
17 

16 
18 
16 
17 
18 

17 
21 

16 

17 
21 

17 
17 

17 

3 

t 

1 

1} 

1 

t 

1 
1 

t 
1 

Dry-goods  store 

(Department 
store. 

Department 
store. 

A 

Better  position 

Because  of  part- 
time  work. 

26 

27 

i 

Laundry  office. 

Wholesale  mil- 
linery. 
Dry-goods  store 

Department 
store. 

1 

Laid  off 

28 

. 

1 

Better  position 

Failure  of  firm 

29 

do 

30 

i 

i 

31 

f 

32 

« 

33 

34 

1 

Office 

Department 
store. 

1 

Lost     position 
through  iUneas. 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

k 

Dry-goods  store 

Department 
store. 

i 

Laid  off;  business 
depression. 

40 

41 

1 

Department 
store. 

....  ado  •••••.... 

Department 

store. 
do 

1 
U 

Personal  reasons.. 

Moved  from  out 
of  town. 

42 

43 

44 

1 

Qrocery  Store.. 

Department 
store. 

1 

Moved   from  oat 
of  town. 

45 

46 

2 

Dry-goods  store 

Wholesale  mil- 
linery. 

Department 

store. 
do 

1 

1 

Better  position 

do 

47 

1 

1  Deductions  made  for  mistakes  in  making  change. 
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PLOYED  IN  PORTLAND  AND  SALEM  DEPARTMENT  AND  OTHER  RETAIL 
MINATIONS  WENT  INTO  EFFECT— Continued. 

PORTLAND:  Cashiers  (tube  and  floor)— Concluded. 


Changes  since  Sept.  1,1913  (1  month  before  first 
determination  went  into  effect). of  individuals 
having  any  change  in  place  of  employment, 
occapation,  or  rate  of  pay. 

Data  for  last  pay-roll  period  in  October, 

1914. 

Occupation. 

Weekly  rate 
of  pay. 

Department 
or  occupa- 
tion. 

Kate 

of 

pay 

per 

week. 

Actual 
week- 

hours 
work- 
ed. 

Full 

days 
lost 

dur- 
ing 
2 

wks. 

Week- 
ly 
wages. 

Week- 
ly 
earn- 
ings 

an- 

clud- 
Ing 
P.M.'s 
and 
com- 
mis- 
sions). 

In- 

di- 

vld- 

Change 
from— 

Change  to~ 

Years 
In 
for- 
mer 
occu- 

tion. 

For- 
mer 
rate. 

Pres- 
ent 
rate. 

ual 
No. 

Saleswoman 

C&shler 

1 

/  16.00 
\    8.18 

18.18 
6.00 

|ca.<ihier,  floor 
....  .do. ..... 

I&OO 

&00 
6.00 

6.00 

6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 

6w00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 

6.00 
6.00 

6.00 

6.00 
6.00 

6.00 
6.00 

6.00 

'^ 

49J 

5U 
49 
49 
49i 
48 
49i 

48 
494 
49 
49} 
48 

48 
4»i 

36A 

1 
1 

3 

S6.00 

6.00 
6.00 

6.00 

6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 

6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 

6.00 
6.00 

15.88 

5.77 
6.75 

5.50 
5.50 

4.61 

$6.00 

6.00 
6.00 

6.00 

6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 

25 
26 

Bookkeeper. 

Killlnery 
maker. 

Cashier 

do 

i 

1 

5.00 
4.15 

6.00 
6.00 

do 

do 

Cashier,  tube 
Cashier,  floor 
do 

27 

28 
29 

30 

31 

....  .do. ..... 

32 

....  .do. ..... 

33 

Clerk 

Cashier 

1 

do 

M 

do 

6.00       35 

do 

6.00      36 

do 

6.00       37 

....  .do. ..... 

6.00 
6.00 

6.00 

38 

Saleswoman. 

Cashier 

i 

.....  do ...... 

39 

do 

40 

Bundle  wrap- 
per. 

Cashier 

1 

4.61 

6.00 

do 

do. ..... 

6.00       41 
15.88       42 

....  .do. ..... 

5.77 
5.75 

5.50 
5.50 

4.61 

43 

Saleswoman. 

Cashier 

1 

do 

44 

do. ..... 

45 

Transfer  girl. 

Millinery 
maker. 

Cashier 

do 

2 
1 

....  .do. .... 

46 

4.15 

6.00 

do 

47 

97827°— Bull.  176—16- 
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Tablb  I.— changes  in    THE    INDUSTRIAL    STATUS    OF    WOMEN    EM 

STORES  SINCE  THE  MINIMUM-WAGE  DETER 

POBTLAND:  Bundle  wrappers,  errand  girls,  etc 


■:— J. 

Age. 

25 
19 
20 
19 

20 

ao 

17 

18 

18 
18 

17 
19 
16 

18 
18 

171 
16 

17 

17 
IT 

i 

fears  of  experience. 

Changes  since  Sept.  1, 1913  (1  month  before  first  determin*- 
tion  went  into  eiTect),  of  indlTidnals  haying  any  change 
in  place  of  employment,  occupation,  or  rate  of  pay. 

In- 
dl- 
▼id- 
nal 
No. 

In  si- 

In 
office 
(cler- 
iaU). 

As 

cash 
firl, 
bun- 
dle 
wrap- 
per, 
er- 
rand 

stock 

girl, 
etc. 

As 

cash- 
ier 

(tube 

or 

floor). 

Place  of  employment. 

1 

In 

sell- 

?« 
de- 
part- 
ment. 

ter»- 
tUm 

or 
milU- 
nery 

de- 
part- 
ment. 

Change  ftom— 

Change  to— 

Years 

in 
for- 
mer 
posi- 
tion. 

Reason  for  change. 

1 

9 

3 
4 
li 

4 
3 

1 

A 

2 
1 
2 

li 

1 

1 

r 

i 

U 

1 
} 

) 

2 



1 

3 

• 



1 

4 

1 

5 

...... 

1 

1 

A 

7 

ft 

Wholesale  mil- 
linery. 

Department 
store. 

Department 
store. 

Telephone  com- 
pany. 

Left  becaoae  of  ir- 
regularity of  em- 
ployment. 

Discharged 

9 

10 

1 

11 

1 

12 

' 

13 

1 

1 

14 

1 

I 

1 

15 

1 

10 

1 
,,.,,.1 

1 

17 

1 

18 

y* 

1 

1 

1 

19 

1 

■ 

20 

\"y'] 

1 

21 

18 

18 



22 

23 

16 

17 
18 
14 
17 
17 

1 

1 
1 

24 

I 

, 

25 

' 

26 

. 



27 

1 

28 

• 

|..... 

1 1 

29 

18 
16 

16 
18 

18 
16 
17 

1 rz 

1 

j                   1 

I                                ' 

30 

1 

'.'.[.i • 

1 

31 

1 

! 

32 

' 

1 

■  5  and  10  cent 

Department 

i     Moved  fh>m  oat  of 
town. 

33 

1 
1 

1     store. 

store. 

34 

::::::  :::;::|->. 

I 

1 

35 

J, 

1 

36 

18 
16 

11 

>    i 

1    1 

lA 

1 

If 

1 

1 

37 

, 

38 

19 

' 

1 

1 

1 

1  Occupation  changes  with  demands  of  work. 
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PLOYED  IN'PORTLAND  AND  SALEM  DEPARTMENT  AND  OTHER  RETAIL 
MINATIONS  WENT  INTO  EFFECT— Continued. 

POHTLAND:  Bandle  wrappers,  errand  girls,  etc. 


CSianges  slnoeSept.  1, 1013  (1  month  before  first 
determlnatkm  wait  Into  effect),  of  individuals 
haying  any  change  in  place  of  employment, 
oocQpatlon,  or  rate  of  pay. 


Occupation. 


Change 
from— 


Change  to— 


Millinery 
appren- 
tice; 

Stock  girl... 


Saleswoman. 


II  u  n  d  1  e 
wrapper. 


0) 


Sateswoman. 
Transfer  girl 


Cashlff. 


Bundle 
wrapper. 


Stock  girl. 


Telephone 
operator. 


Bandle 
wrapper. 


Stock  girl... 


Yeara 
in 
for- 
mer 
occu- 
pa- 
tion. 


Weekly  rate 
of  pay. 


For- 
mer 
rate. 


16.00 


{ 


* 


(») 


Button 

clamper. 
Stock  girl... 


Stock  girl. 


Stock  eirl 
and  sales- 
woman. 


0) 


If 


8.08 

6.00 
6.02 
7.50 
6.00 

l.SO 
6.00 
7.60 


Pres- 
ent 
rate. 


fO.23 


4.61 


5.00 
5.00 


9.23 

9.23 
7.50 
9.23 
6.92 

6.00 
7.50 
6.60 


Data  for  last  pay-roll  period  in  October,  1014. 


Department 
or  occupa- 
tion. 


Stock  gtrl. . . 

do 

do 

Alteration 

attendant. 
Errand  girl.. 
Bundle 

wrapper. 
Stock  gfrl... 


6.00 


6.00 
6.00 


Itc 
I    « 


lephone 
operator. 


Transfer  girl. 
Bundle 

wrapper. 
Erranagirl.. 
Tagmaicer.. 
Bundle 

wrapper. 

do 

Errand  girl.. 
Transfer  girl. 
Bundle 

wrapper. 
do 


do 

do 

Transfer  girl. 
Stock  gj^l. . . 

Bundle 

wrapper. 

do 

do 

Transfer  girl. 
Stock  girl. . . 
Bundle 

wrapper. 
Errana  girl. . 
Bundle 

wrapper. 

do 

Button 

clamper. 
Stock  girl... 
Transfer  girl. 
Bundle 

wrapper. 
Stock  girl... 
Bundle 

wrapper. 
Stock  girl... 


Rate 

of 

pay 

per 

week. 


9.23 
9.23 
9.23 

9.23 
9.23 
6.92 

6.60 


6.46 
6.00 

6.00 
6.00 
6.00 

6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 

6.00 

6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 

6.00 

6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 

6.00 
6.00 

6.00 
6.00 

6.00 
6.00 
6.00 

6.00 
6.00 

6.00 


Actual 
week- 

hours 
work- 
ed. 


491 
49 
49 
49 


m 

51 
32 


49) 


49i 


Full 
days 
lost 
dui^ 

wks. 

Week- 
ly 
wages. 

89.23 
9.23 
9.23 
9.23 

9.23 

9.23 

6.92 

2 

5.60 

5.79 
6.00 

6.00 
6.00 
6.00 

6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 

6.00 

6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 

6.00 

6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 

6.00 
6.00 

6.00 
6.00 

i 

6.00 
6.00 
5.54 

6.00 
6.00 

2 

5.06 

Week 

ly 

earn- 
ings 

(In- 
<uud- 

Ing 

P.M.'! 

and 
com- 
mis- 
sions). 


80.23 
9.23 
9.23 
9.23 

9.23 
0.23 
6.92 

5.60 


5.79 
6.00 

6.00 
6.00 
6.00 

6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 

6.00 

6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 

6.00 

6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 

6.00 
6.00 

6.00 
6.00 

6.00 
6.00 
5.54 

6.00 
6.00 

5.08 


In- 
di- 
Tld- 
ual 
No. 


1 

a 

8 
4 

6 
6 
7 

8 


9 
18 

11 
12 
13 

14 
15 
18 
17 

18 

19 
28 
21 
22 

23 

24 
25 
26 
27 
28 

20 
30 

31 
32 

33 
34 
35 

36 
37 

38 
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Table   I.— CHANGES   IN   THE   INDUSTRIAL    STATUS    OF    WOMEN    EM 

STORES  SINCE  THE  MINIMUM-WAGE  DETER 

SALEM. 


Age. 

44 

43 

24 
21 

19 
32 

45 

27 
31 
27 
36 
26 

23 
20 
28 
64 

25 

26 
20 
24 

18 
(*) 
26 

18 
21 

18 

18 

21 

21 
30 

19 
22 

Years  of  experience. 

Changes  since  Sept.  1, 1913  (1  month  before  first  determine* 
tion  went  into  effect),  of  individuals  having  any  change 
in  place  of  employment,  occupation,  or  rate  of  pay. 

In- 
di- 
vid. 

In 
sell- 
ing 
de- 
part- 
ment. 

In  al- 
tera- 
tion 

or 
milli- 
nery 

de- 
part- 
ment. 

In 
ofllce 
(cler- 
ical). 

As 
cash 
girl, 
bun- 
dle 
^Tap- 
per, 
er- 
rand 

Rin, 

stock 

girl, 

etc. 

As 

cash- 
ier 

(tube 
or 

floor). 

Place  of  employment. 

ual 
No. 

Change  firom^ 

Change  to— 

Years 
in 
for- 
mer 
posi- 
tion. 

Roason  for  change. 

1 

6 

4 

} 

10 

6 

4 
3 

7 

J' 

12 

5 

6 
4 

4 

*\ 

3 

*5 

7 
»44 

2 

• 

8 

4 

6  and  10  cent 

store. 
Office 

Office 

1 

pfinmnal 

5 

School 

.... .do.  • •»........ 

6 

7 

g 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Dry-goods  store 

Dry-goods  store 

2A 

employer. 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

Dry-goods  store 
do 

Dry-goods  store 
Specialty  store. 

/Diaafrreement  with 
\  employer. 
Closed  business 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

Dry-goods  store 

6  and  10  cent 
store. 

i 

Disagreement  with 
employer. 

23 

24 

H 

25 

1 

1 

A 

\ 

• 

26 

27 

28 

29 

■"*6** 

« 

Dry-eoods  store 
Specialty  store. 

Hardware  store 
Beauty  parlor.. 

Better  positiOD 

Temporary     em- 
ployment. 

30 

31 

32 

6  and  10  cent 
store. 

Sanitarium 

i 

l>Anuipft| 

&  Sells  and  helps  fit.       •  In  addition  formerly  recelTed  5  per  cent  commfaslon  on  aU  sales, 
a  Not  reported.  <  Early  twenties. 
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PLOYED  IN  PORTLAND  AND  SALEM  DEPARTMENT  AND  OTHER  RETAIL 
MINATIONS  WENT  INTO  EFFECT— Concluded. 

SALEM. 


CSianges  since  Sapt.  1, 1913  (1  month  before  first 
determination  went  into  euect),  of  indiriduals 
having  any  change  in  place  of  employment, 
occupation,  or  rate  of  pay. 


Oocapation. 


Change 
from — 


Chanjeto— 


Saleswoman 
Stenographer 


} 


Saleswoman 
lillllnery 


Saleswoman 


Stenographer 
Teacher 


Years 

in 
for- 
mer 
occu- 
pa- 
tion. 


I 


Weekly  rate 
of  pay. 


For- 
mer 
rate. 


121.25 


{ 


16.00 

0.00 
11.00 


6.00 
(•) 


Data  for  last  pay-roll  period  in  October,  1014. 


Pres- 
ent 
rate. 


$15.00 


13.13 

11.00 
12.00 

(«) 
11.54 


Department 
or  occupa- 
tion. 


Rate 

of 

pay 

per 

week. 


9.50 
a  6. 92 

9.00, 

o.ool 


10.00 
9.81 

9.50 
9.50 


Bookkeeper. 

Beauty  par- 
lor assistp 
ant. 


Nurse. 


8.00 
6.92 
6.00 


Alteration, 

hand. 
Fitter    and 

sales- 

woman. 
Saleswoman, 

suits. 

jsaleswoman, 
'  hosiery  and 
underwear. 

^Teacher 


6.92\ 

o.oo.r 

9.00 


6.92 
/  7.00 
\    7.50 


8.51  .. 
7.50^ 
8.50  r 


7.50 


7.50 
6.00> 
7.60 
6.00 
6.50 
6.00 
6.50 
6.00 
6.50 
9.00; 
8.25 


Saleswoman, 
ribbons,  etc. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

A  «  •  ■  ■  vl  V  ■  ■  ■  •  •  « 


I  •  «  U"  9  •  •  •  ■  • 

, .  .do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

I  •  ■UVr*   a   •    •   •  I 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 


8.25  Workroom 
and  sales- 
woman. 

8.00  Cashier 

8:oo|}8^«'^o°«^ 

6.50 


..do. 
..do. 


6.00 


1.85 


do 

Clerk 

Beauty  par- 
lor assist- 
ant. 

Saleswoman 

Nur^e 


S15.00 
15.00 

13.13 
12.00 

11.54 

11.64 

11.54 
10.50 
10.38 
10.38 
10.00 
9.81 

9.50 
9.50 
9.23 
9.23 

9.00 

9.00 
9.00 
8.51 

8.50 

8.25 

8.25 

8.00 
8.00 

7.00 

7.00 

7.00 

14.00 
6.00 


6.00 
M.85 


Actual 
week- 

hours 
work- 
ed. 


48 
50 

10 
52} 


27 

48 
62} 

52} 

51 

52} 

61 


63 


Full 

days 

lost 

Week- 

dur- 

ly 

ing 

wages. 

2 

wks. 

$16.00 

15.00 

10 

2.50 

12.00 

11.64 

11.54 

1 

10.65 

10.50 

10.38 

10.38 

10.00 

9.81 

9.50 

9.50 

9.23 

9.23 

3 

6.89 

9.00 

9.00 

8.51 

8.50 

8.25 

6 

4.13 

8.00 

8.00 

7.00 

7.00 

7.00 

14.00 

1 

6.25 

6.00 

tl.86 

Week- 
ly 
earn- 
ings 
(in- 
clud- 
ing 
P.M.'s 
and 
com- 
mis- 
sions). 


In- 
di- 
vid- 
ual 
No. 


$16.00 
16.00 

2.75 
12.00 

11.64 
11.64 

(«) 

10.50 
10.38 
10.38 
10.75 
9.81 

9.50 
9.50 
9.23 
9.23 

6.89 

9.00 

9.00 

10.36 

9.02 

8.25 

4.13 

8.00 
8.00 

7.00 

7.00 

7.00 

14.00 
6.25 


6.00 
»1.85 


1 
2 

8 
4 


6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 
14 
16 
16 

17 

18 
19 
20 

21 

22 

23 


24 
25 

26 

27 

28 

20 
30 


31 
32 


•  Alto  includes  oxpcri^nrc  In  millinery  workroom. 

•  No  longer  receives  commissk>n . 


*  Board  and  lodging  not  Included. 
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Tablh  n.— women  who  were  not  EMPLOYED  IN  OCTOBER,  1914.  BUT 

DETERMINATIONS 
PORTLAND. 


Age. 

Years  of  experience- 

Flaoe  of  preylous  employ- 
ment 

Years  in 
service. 

Indii 
Tld- 
ual 
No. 

In  selling 
depart- 
ment 

In  altera- 
tion or 

millinery 
depart- 
ment. 

Inofllce 
(olwlcal). 

As  cash 

buncAe 
wrapper, 
errand  or 
stock  girl. 

As 

cashier 

(tube  or 

floor). 

1 

31 
23 
30 
23 
31 

19 
23 

0) 
18 

19 
21 
19 
17 
19 
20 
19 

19 
20 
16 
20 
18 

20 
20 
17 
19 
21 

19 

7 

1 
2A 

Department  store 

k 

3 

? 

(0 

4 

!' 
! 

3 

2 

2 

....?doT!7...!!^.:::::::::: 

3 

U 

Specialty  store 

4 

4» 

5  and  10  cent  stonre 

5 

7 
3 

Department  store 

6 

do 

7 

do 

8 

do 

9 

1* 

li 

Dry-eoods  store 

10 

u 

Department  store 

11 

3« 

•Drr-eoods  store 

12 

2 

Department  store 

13 

1 

Specialty  store 

14 

i 

iXepartment  store 

15 

Mi 

...!^?r....!!^::.:::::::::: 

16 

3 
lA 

do 

17 

do 

18 

\ 

do 

19 

do 

20 

2^ 

H 

5  and  10  cent  store 

21 

2 

22 

4 

do 

23 

do 

24 

do 

25 

do 

26 

A 

do 

27 

A 

5  and  10  cent  store 

SALEM. 


1 

44 

26 
19 
18 
20 
20 

17 

Dry-goods  store 

3 
2 

? 

2 

2 

SpecuUty  store 

3 

Dry-goods  store 

4 

t 

5  and  10 cent  store 

5 

do 

6 

do 

1  Not  reported. 


>  Includes  experience  as  wrapper. 
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WHO  HAD  BEEN  EMPLOYED  PRIOR  TO  THE  TME  THE  MINIMUM-WAGE 
WENT  INTO  EFFECT. 

PORTLAND. 


ReoaoQ  for  change  of  oocupatlon. 


Penonal 

....do 

.....do 

do.... 

Laid  oA;  disagreement  with  em- 
ployer. 

Dfsagreement  with  employer 

Personal 

.....do 

do..... 

Discharved;  tardiness 

Personal 

Disagreement  with  employer 

Laid  off;  business  dull 

do 

Personal 

Laid  off;  firm  refused  to  grant  legal 

....do 

do 

Laid  off:  errors  in  slips 

Personal 

Laid  off;  firm  refused  to  grant  legal 
Tninimnm. 

....do 

do 

Laid  off:  business  dull 

Persenal 

Bundle  wrapper's  apprenticeship 
complete;  refused  to  be  sales- 
woman. 

Discharged:  conTersing  during 
business  hours. 


Data  for  last  pay-roll  period  in  previous  place  of  employment. 


Department  or 
occupation. 


Selling. 
Oince.. 
SoUing. 
Oifloe.. 
Selling. 


do 

do 

do 

Cashier 

Selling 

Office 

Cashier 

Office 

SeUfaig 

Cashier 

Bundle  wrapper. 


do. 

Cashier. 

do. 

Selling. 
do.. 


do 

Bundle  wrapper. 

do 

do 

Workroom 


SeUing. 


Rate  of 

payner 

week. 


112.60 
12.50 
12.00 
n.54 
10.61 

9.25 
9.23 
9.23 
9.23 
9.23 
8.08 
8.08 
8.00 
7.38 
6.92 
6.92 

6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 

6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 


5.00 


Actual 
weekly 
hours. 


56 


Weekly 
wages. 


$12.69 
12.50 
12.00 
11.54 
10.61 

9.25 
9.23 
9.23 
9.23 
9.23 
8.08 
8.08 
8.00 
7.38 
6.93 
2.66 

2.11 

6.00 
6.00 
6.00 

6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 


5.00 


Weekly 

earnings. 


$12.69 
12.50 
12.00 
n.54 
10.61 

9.25 
9.23 
9.23 
9.23 
9.23 
8.08 
8.08 
8.00 
7.38 
6.92 
2.66 

2.11 

6.00 
6.00 
6.00 

6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 


5.00 


Indi- 
vid- 
ual 
No. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

16 

17 
18 
19 
2$ 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 


27 


SALEM. 


Personal 

Disagreement  with  employer. 

Personal 

do 

Temporary  employment 

Personal 


Workroom . 

Office , 

Selling 

do 

do 

do 


*  Loss  for  the  period  exceeds  wages  by  $2. 


$15.00 

55 

$15.00 

$15.00 

9.00 

51 

9.00 

9.00 

8.50 

52 

8.50 

8.50 

7.00 

52 

7.00 

7.00 

6.00 

12 

L50 

L50 

5.00 

52 

5.00 

5.00 

*  3  days. 


1 
2 
3 
4 

6 

6 


APPENDIX  A.— ACT  CREATING  INDUSTRIAL  WELFARE  COMMISSION  OP 

OREGON. 

ACTS  OF  1913. 

Chapter  62. — An  act  to  protect  the  lives  and  health  and  morals  of  women  and  minor 
workers,  and  to  establish  an  industrial  welfare  commission  and  define  its  powers  and 
duties  J  and  to  provide  for  the  fixing  of  minimum  wages  andmaximum  hours  andstandard 
conditions  of  labor  for  such  workers,  and  to  provide  penalties  for  molation  of  this  act. 

Whereas  the  welfare  of  the  State  of  Oregon  requires  that  women  and  minors  should 
be  protected  from  conditions  of  labor  which  have  a  pernicious  effect  on  their  health 
and  morals,  and  inadecjuate  wages  and  unduly  long  hours  and  insanitary  conditions  of 
labor  have  such  a  nermcious  e&ct ;  therefore .  be  it  enacted    *    *    *'- 

Section  1.  It  snail  be  unlawful  to  employ  women  or  minors  in  any  occupation 
within  the  State  of  Oregon  for  unreasonably  long  hours;  and  it  shall  be  unlawful  to 
employ  women  or  minors  in  any  occupation  within  the  State  of  Oregon  under  such 
surroundings  or  conditions — sanitary  or  otherwise — as  ma>r  be  detrimental  to  their 
health  or  morals;  and  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  employ  women  in  any  occupation  within 
the  State  of  Oregon  for  wages  which  are  inadequate  to  supply  uie  necessary  cost  of 
living  and  to  maintain  them  in  health;  and  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  employ  minors  in 
any  occupation  within  the  State  of  Oregon  for  unreasonably  low  wages. 

Seo.  2.  There  is  hereby  created  a  commission  composed  of  three  commissioners, 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  ''Industrial  Welfare  Commission";  and  the  word  "com- 
mission'' as  hereinafter  used  refers  to  and  means  said  "industrial  welfare  commission*' - 
and  the  word  "commissioner"  as  hereinafter  used  refers  to  and  means  a  member  of  saia 
* ' industrial  welfare  commission . ' '    Said  commissioners  shall  be  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor.    The  governor  shall  make  his  first  appointments  hereunder  within  thirty  days 
after  this  bilfbecomes  a  law;  and  of  the  three  commissioners  first  appointed,  one  shall 
hold  ofBce  until  January  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  fourteen,  and  another  shall  hold 
office  until  January  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  fifteen,  and  the  third  shall  hold  office 
until  January  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  sixteen;  and  the  governor  shall  designate  the 
terms  of  each  of  said  three  first  appointees.    On  or  before  the  first  day  of  Januarv  of 
each  ^ear,  beginning  with  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  fourteen,  the  governor  shall* 
appoint  a  commissioner  to  succeed  the  commissioner  whose  term  expires  on  said  first 
day  of  January;  and  such  new  appointee  shall  hold  office  for  the  term  of  three  years 
from  fisdd  first  day  of  January.    Each  commissioner  shall  hold  office  until  his  suc- 
cessor is  appointed  and  has  qualified ;  and  any  vacancy  that  may  occur  in  the  mem- 
bership of  said  commission  shall  be  filled  by  appointment  by  the  governor  for  the  un- 
expired portion  of  the  term  in  which  such  vacancy  occurs.    A  majority  of  said  com- 
missionerB  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  transact  business,  and  the  act  or  decision  of 
such  a  majoritv  shall  be  deemed  the  actor  decision  of  said  commission;  and  no  vacancy 
shall  impair  the  nght  of  the  remaining  commissioners  to  exercise  all  the  powers  of 
said  commission.    The  governor  shall,  so  far  as  practicable,  so  select  and  appoint  said 
commissioners— both  the  original  appointments  and  all  subsequent  appointments — 
that  at  all  times  one  of  said  commissioners  shall  represent  the  interests  of  the  employ- 
ing class  and  one  of  said  commissioners  shall  represent  the  interests  of  the  employed 
class  and  tlie  third  of  said  commissioners  shall  oe  one  who  will  be  fair  and  impartial 
between  employers  and  employees  and  work  for  the  best  interests  of  the  public  as  a 

whole. 

Sec.  3.  The  first  commissioners  appointed  under  this  act  shall,  within  twenty 
days  after  their  appointment,  meet  and  organize  said  commission  by  electing  one  of 
their  number  as  chairman  thereof  and  by  choosing  a  secretar^r  of  said  commission; 
and  by  or  before  the  tenth  day  of  January  of  each  year,  beginning  with  the  year 
nineteen  hundred  and  fourteen,  said  commissioners  shall  elect  a  chairman  and  choose 
a  secretary  for  the  ensuing  year.  Each  such  chairman  and  each  such  secretary  shall 
hold  his  or  her  position  until  his  or  her  successor  is  elected  or  chosen;  but  said  com- 
mission may  at  any  time  remove  any  secretary  chosen  hereunder.  Said  secretary 
^}iik\l  not  be  a  commissioner;  and  said  secretary  shall  perform  said  duties  as  may  be 
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prescribed  and  receive  such  salary  as  may  be  fixed  by  such  commiflsion.  None  of 
said  commissioners  shall  receive  any  salan^  as  such.  All  authorized  and  necessary 
expenses  of  said  commission  and  all  authorized  and  necessary  expenditures  incurred 
by  said  commission  shall  be  audited  and  paid  as  other  State  expenses  and  expendi- 
tures are  audited  and  paid. 

Sec.  4.  Said  commission  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  ascertain  and 
declare,  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided,  the  following  things:  (a)  Standards  ci 
hours  of  employment  for  women  or  for  minors  and  what  are  unreasonaolv  long  hours 
for  women  or  for  minors  in  any  occupation  within  the  State  of  Oregon j  (b)  standards 
of  conditions  of  labor  for  women  or  for  minors  in  any  occupation  within  the  State  of 
Oregon,  and  what  surroundings  or  conditions — sanitiury  or  otherwise^are  detrimental 
to  the  healtii  or  morals  of  women  or  of  minors  in  any  such  occupation;  (c)  standards 
of  minimum  wages  for  women  in  anv  occupation  within  the  State  of  Oregon  and  what 
wages  are  inadequate  to  supply  tne  necessary  cost  of  living  to  an}r  such  women 
workers  and  to  maintain  them  in  good  health;  and  (d)  standaras  of  minimum  wages 
for  minors  in  any  occupation  witOn  the  State  of  Oregon,  and  what  wages  are  unrea* 
sonably  low  for  any  sucn  minor  workers. 

Sec  6«  Said  commission  shall  have  full  power  and  authority  to  investigate  and  ascer* 
tain  the  wages  and  the  hours  of  labor  and  the  conditions  of  labor  of  women  and  min<»s 
in  the  different  occupations  in  which  they  are  employed  in  the  State  of  Oregon;  and 
said  commission  shaU  have  full  power  and  authority,  either  through  anv  authorized 
representative  or  any  commissioner  to  inspect  and  examine  any  and  all  bookB  and 
pay  rolls  and  other  records  of  any  employer  of  women  or  minors  that  in  any  way 
appertain  to  or  have  a  bearing  upon  the  questions  of  wages  or  hours  of  labor  or  con« 
ditions  of  labor  of  any  such  women  workers  or  minor  workers  in  any  of  said  occupa- 
tions and  to  reqiiire  from  any  such  employer  full  and  true  statements  of  the  wages 
paid  to  and  the  nours  of  labor  of  and  the  conditions  of  labor  of  all  women  and  min<»a 
in  his  employment. 

Sec  6.  Every  em])loyer  of  women  or  minors  shall  keep  a  register  of  the  names  of 
all  women  and  all  minors  employed  by  him,  and  shall,  on  request,  permit  any  com- 
missioner or  anyauthorized  representative  of  said  commission  to  inspect  and  examine 
such  register.  The  word  '' minor,  ^'  as  used  in  this  act,  refers  to  and  means  any  person 
of  either  sex  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  and  the  word  ''women,"  as  used  in 
this  act,  refers  to  and  means  a  female  person  of  or  over  the  age  of  eighteen  veare. 

Sec  7.  Said  commission  may  hold  meetings  for  the  transaction  of  any  of  its  busineai 
at  such  times  and  places  as  it  may  prescribe;  and  said  commission  may  hold  public 
hearings  at  such  times  and  places  as  it  deems  fit  and  proper  for  the  purpose  of  inves- 
tigating an^r  of  the  matters  it  is  authorized  to  investigate  b^  tlus  act.  At  any  such 
public  hearing  any  person  interested  in  the  matter  being  investigated  may  appear 
and  testify.  Said  commission  shall  have  power  to  subpoena  and  compel  the  attend- 
ance of  any  witness  at  any  such  public  hearing  or  at  any  session  of  any  conference 
called  and  held  as  hereinafter  provided;  and  any  commissioner  shall  have  power  to 
administer  an  oath  to  any  witness  who  testifies  at  any  such  public  hearing  or  at  any 
such  session  of  an^  conference.  All  witnesses  subpoenaed  by  said  commission  shall  be 
paid  the  same  mdeage  and  per  diem  as  are  allow^ed  by  law  to  witnesses  in  civil  cases 
before  the  circuit  court  of  Multnomah  County. 

Sec  8.  If,  after  investigation,  said  commission  is  of  opinion  that  any  substantial 
number  of  women  workers  in  any  occupation  are  working  for  unreasonably  long  hours 
or  are  working  under  surroundings  or  conditions  detrimental  to  their  health  or  morals 
or  are  receiving  wages  inadequate  to  supply  them  with  the  necessary  cost  of  living  and 
maintain  them  in  health,  said  commission  may  call  and  convene  a  conference  for  the 
purpose  and  with  the  powers  of  considering  and  inquiring  into  and  reporting  on  the 
subject  investigated  by  said  commission  and  submitted  by  it  to  such  conference. 
Such  conference  shall  be  composed  of  not  more  than  three  representatives  of  the 
employers  in  said  occupation  and  of  an  equal  number  of  the  representatives  ol  the 
employees  in  said  occupation  and  of  not  more  than  three  disinterested  persons  repre- 
senting the  public  and  of  one  or  more  commissioners.  Said  commission  shall  name 
and  appoint  all  the  members  of  such  conference  and  designate  the  chairman  thereof. 
Said  commission  shall  present  to  such  conference  all  information  and  evidence  in  the 
possession  or  under  the  control  of  said  commission  which  relates  to  the  subject  of  the 
inquiry  by  such  conference;  and  said  commission  shall  cause  to  be  brought  before 
such  conference  any  witnesses  whose  testimony  said  commission  deems  material  to  the 
subject  of  the  inquirer  by  such  conference.  After  completing  its  consideration  of  and 
inquiry  into  the  subject  submitted  to  it  by  said  commission,  such  conference  shall 
make  and  transmit  to  said  commission  a  report  containing  the  finding  and  recom- 
mendations of  such  conference  on  said  subject.  Accordingly  as  the  subject  submitted 
to  it  may  require,  such  conference  shall,  in  its  report,  male  recommendations  on  any 
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or  all  of  the  following  aueetions  concerning  the  particular  occupation  under  Inquiry, 
to  wit:  (a)  Standards  of  hours  of  employment  for  women  workers  and  what  are  unrea- 
sonably long  hours  of  employment  for  women  workers:  (6)  standards  of  conditions  of 
labor  for  women  workers  and  what  surroundings  or  conditions — sanitary  or  otherwise — 
are  detrimental  to  the  health  or  morals  of  women  workers;  (c)  standards  of  minimum 
wa^  for  women  workers  and  what  wa^es  are  inadequate  to  supply  the  necessary  cost 
of  Lvin^  to  women  workers  and  maintain  them  in  health.  In  its  recommendations  on 
a  question  of  wages  such  conference  shall,  where  it  appears  that  any  substantial  nimx- 
ber  of  women  workers  in  the  occupation  under  inc^uuy  are  being  paid  by  piece  rates 
as  distinguished  from  time  rate  recommend  minmium  piece  rates  as  well  as  mini- 
mum time  rate  and  recommend  such  minimum  piece  rates  as  will  in  its  judgment  be 
adequate  to  supply  the  necessary  cost  of  living  to  women  workers  of  average  ordinary 
ability  and  maintain  them  in" health;  and  in  its  recommendations  on  a  question  of 
wages  such  conference  shall,  when  it  appears  proper  or  necessary,  recommend  suitable 
minimum  wages  for  learners  and  apprentices  and  the  maximum  length  of  time  any 
woman  worker  may  be  kept  at  such  wages  as  a  learner  or  apprentice,  which  said  wages 
shall  be  less  than  the  regular  minimum  wages  recommenaed  for  the  regular  women 
workers  in  the  occupation  under  inquiry.  Two-thirds  of  the  members  of  any  such 
conference  shall  constitute  a  Quorum;  and  the  decision  or  recommendation  or  report 
of  such  a  two-thirds  on  any  suoject  submitted  shall  be  deemed  the  decision  or  recom- 
mendations or  report  of  such  conference. 

^  Sec.  9.  Upon  receipt  of  any  report  from  any  conference  said  commission  shall  con- 
sider and  review  the  recommendations  contained  in  said  report;  and  said  commission 
may  approve  anv  or  all  of  said  recommendations  or  disapprove  anv  or  all  of  said  recom- 
mendations; and  said  commission  may  resubmit  to  the  same  conference  or  a  new  con- 
ference any  subject  covered  by  &ny  recommendations  so  disapproved.  If  said  com- 
mission approves  any  recommendations  contained  in  any  report  from  any  conference, 
said  commission  shall  publish  notice,  not  less  than  once  a  week  for  four  successive 
weeks  in  not  less  than  two  newspapers  of  general  circulation  published  in  Multnomah 
County,  that  it  will  on  a  date  ana  at  a  place  named  in  said  notice  hold  a  public  meeting 
at  which  all  persons  in  favor  of  or  opposed  to  said  recommendations  will  be  given  a 
hearing;  and  after  said  publication  of  said  notice  and  said  meeting,  said  commission 
may,  in  its  discretion,  make  and  render  such  an  order  as  may  be  proper  or  necessary 
to  adopt  such  recommendations  and  carry  the  same  into  effect  and  require  all  employ- 
ers in  the  occupation  affected  therebv  to  observe  and  compl)r  with  such  recommenda- 
tions and  said  order.  Said  order  shall  become  effective  in  sixty  days  after  it  is  made 
and  rendered  and  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  on  and  after  the  sixtieth  day  following 
its  making  and  rendition.  After  said  order  becomes  effective  and  while  it  is  effective, 
it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  employer  to  violate  or  disregard  any  of  the  terms  or  pro- 
visions of  said  order  or  to  employ  any  woman  worker  in  any  occupation  covered  by 
said  order  for  longer  hours  or  under  different  surroundings  or  conditions  or  at  lower 
wa^  than  are  authorized  or  permitted  by  said  order.  Said  commission  shall,  as  far 
as  18  practicable,  mail  a  copy  of  any  such  order  to  every  employer  affected  thereby; 
and  every  employer  affectea  by  any  such  order  shall  keep  a  copy  thereof  posted  in  a 
conspicuous  place  in  each  room  in  his  establishment  in  which  women  workers  work. 
No  such  order  of  said  commission  shall  authorize  or  permit  the  employment  of  any 
woman  for  more  hours  per  day  or  per  week  than  the  maximum  now  fixed  by  law. 

Sbo.  10.  For  any  occupation  in  which  only  a  minimum  time-rate  wage  has  been 
established,  said  commission  may  issue  to  a  woman  physically  defective  or  crippled 
by  age  or  otherwise  a  special  license  authorizing  her  employment  at  such  wage  lees 
than  said  minimum  time-rate  wage  as  shall  be  fixed  by  said  comnussion  and  stated  in 
said  license. 

Sbo.  11.  Said  commission  may  at  any  time  inquire  into  wages  or  hours  or  conditions 
of  labor  of  minors  employed  in  any  occupation  in  this  State  and  determine  suitable 
wages  and  hours  and  conditions  of  labor  for  such  minors.  When  said  commission  has 
niade  such  determination,  it  may  issue  an  obli^tory  order  in  the  manner  provided  for 
in  section  nine  of  this  act,  and  after  such  order  is  effective,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
eooployer  in  said  occupation  to  employ  a  minor  at  less  wages  or  for  more  hours  or  under 
different  conditions  of  labor  than  are  specified  or  required  in  or  by  said  order;  but  no 
such  order  of  said  commission  shall  authorize  or  permit  the  employment  of  any  minor 
for  more  hours  per  day  or  per  week  than  the  maximum  now  fixed  by  law  or  at  any  times 
or  under  any  conditions  now  prohibited  by  law. 

Sbc.  12.  The  word  ** occupation"  as  used  in  this  act  shall  be  so  construed  as  to 
include  any  and  every  vocation  and  pursuit  and  trade  and  industry.  Any  con- 
ference may  make  a  separate  inquiry  into  and  report  on  any  branch  of  any  occupation; 
and  said  commission  may  make  a  separate  order  affecting  any  branch  of  any  occupa- 
tion.   Any  conference  may  make  different  recommendations  and  said  commissioii 
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may  make  different  orders  for  the  same  occupation  in  different  localities  in  the  State 
when,  in  the  jud^rment  of  such  conference  or  said  commission,  different  conditLona 
in  different  localities  justify  such  different  recommendations  or  different  orders. 

Sec.  13.  Said  commission  shall,  from  time  to  time^  investigate  and  ascert^n  whether 
or  not  employers  in  the  State  of  Oregon  are  observing  and  complying  with  its  orders 
and  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  have  prosecuted  such  employers  as  aze 
not  observing  or  complying  with  its  orders. 

Sbc.  14.  The  **  commissioner  of  labor  statistics  and  inspector  of  fectories  and  work- 
shops" and  the  several  officers  of  the  ''board  of  inspection  of  child  labor"  shall,  at 
any  and  all  times,  give  to  said  commission  any  information  or  statistics  in  their  respec- 
tive offices  that  would  assist  said  commission  in  carrying  out  this  act  and  render  such 
assistance  to  said  commission  as  may  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  performance  of 
their  respective  official  duties. 

Sec.  15.  Said  commission  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  prepare  and 
adopt  and  promulgate  rules  and  regulations  for  the  carrying  into  effect  of  tne  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  act,  including  rules  and  regulations  for  the  selection  of  membeiB 
and  the  mode  of  procediu^  of  conferences. 

Sec.  16.  All  questions  of  fact  arising  under  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  act  shall, 
except  as  otherwise  herein  provided,  be  determined  by  said  commission,  and  there 
shall  be  no  appeal  from  the  decision  of  said  commission  on  any  such  question  of  fact, 
but  there  shiul  be  a  right  of  appeal  from  said  commission  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  the 
State  of  Oregon  for  Multnoman  County  from  any  ruling  or  holding  on  a  question  of 
law  includea  in  or  embodied  in  any  decision  or  order  of  said  commission,  and,  on  the 
same  question  of  law,  from  said  circuit  court  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of 
Oregon.  In  all  such  appeals  the  attorney  general  shall  appear  for  and  represent  said 
commission. 

Sec.  17.  Any  person  who  violates  any  of  the  fore^ing  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punidied 
by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $25  nor  more  than  $100  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail 
for  not  less  than  ten  days  nor  more  than  three  months  or  by  both  such  fine  ana  im- 
prisonment in  the  discretion  of  the  court. ' 

Sec.  18.  Any  employer  who  dischargee  or  in  any  other  manner  discriminates  against 
any  employees  because  such  employee  has  testified,  or  is  about  to  testify,  or  because 
such  employer  believes  that  saia  employee  may  testify,  in  any  investigation  or  pro- 
ceedings under  or  relative  to  this  act,  shall  be  aeemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $25  nor  more  than 
$100. 

Seo.  19.  If  any  woman  worker  shall  be  paid  by  her  employer  less  than  the  minimum 
wage  to  which  she  is  entitled  under  or  by  virtue  of  an  order  of  said  commission,  she 
may  recover  in  a  civil  action  the  full  amount  of  her  said  minimum  wage  less  any 
amount  actually  paid  to  her  by  said  employer,  together  with  such  attorneys'  fees  as 
may  be  allowed  oy  the  court  and  any  agreement  for  her  to  work  for  less  than  such 
minimum  wa^  shall  be  no  defense  to  such  action. 

Sec  20.  Said  commission  shall,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  January  of  the  year 
nineteen  hundred  and  fifteen  and  of  each  second  year  thereafter,  make  a  succmct 
report  to  the  governor  and  l^islature  of  its  work  and  the  proceedings  under  this  act 
during  the  j^eceding  two  years. 

Sec.  21.  There  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  the  general  fund  of  the  State  of  Oregon 
the  sum  of  $3,500  ner  annum,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  per  annum, 
to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  to  pay  the  expenses  and  expenditures 
authorized  by  or  incurred  under  this  act. 

Filed  in  the  office  of  secretary  of  state  February  17,  1913. 


APPENDS  B.— DETERMmATlONS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  WELFARE  COMMIS- 
SION OF  OREGON. 

Order  No.  1. 

1.  No  girl  under  the  age  of  18  years  shall  be  employed  in  anv  manufacturing  or 
mercantile  establishment,  millinery,  dressmaking  or  hair-dressing  snop,  laundry,  hotel 
or  restaurant,  telephone  or  telegraph  establishment,  or  office  in  the  State  of  Ore^n 
more  than  8  nours  and  20  minutes  during  any  one  aay  or  more  than  50  hours  in  any 
one  week. 

2.  No  girl  under  the  age  of  18  shall  be  employed  in  any  one  of  the  above-named 
occupations  after  the  hour  of  6  o'clock  p,  m. 

3.  A  minimum  wa^e  of  $1  a  day  shall  be  established  for  girls  between  the  a^es  of  16 
and  18  years  working  in  the  above-mentioned  occupations  except  as  otherwise 
arranged  by  the  commission  in  the  cases  of  apprentices  and  learners. 

Said  order  sliall  become  effective  from  and  after  October  4,  1913. 

After  such  order  is  effective  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  employer  in  the  State  of 
Oregon  affected  thereby  to  fail  to  observe  and  comply  therewitn,  and  any  person 
who  violates  said  order  sha]l  be  deemed  guiltv  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $25  nor  more  than  $100,  or  by 
imprisonment  in  the  county  jairfor  not  less  than  10  days  nor  more  than  three  months, 
or  oy  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Order  No.  2. 

No  person,  firm,  corporation,  or  association  owning  or  operating  any  manufacturing 
estabbshment  in  the  city  of  Portland,  Oreg.,  shall  employ  any  woman  in  said  estab- 
lishment for  more  than  9  hours  a  day.  or  54  hours  a  week,  or  fix,  allow,  or  permit  for 
any  woman  employee  in  said  establiobment  a  noon  lunch  period  of  less  than  45  min- 
utes in  length;  or  employ  any  experienced  adult  woman  worker,  paid  by  time  rates 
of  payment,  in  said  establisfiment  at  a  weekly  wage  of  less  than  $8.64,  any  lesser 
amount  being  hereby  declared  inadequate  to  supply  the  necessary  cost  of  living  to 
such  women  iactory  workers  and  to  maintain  them  in  health. 

Said  order  shall  become  effective  from  and  after  November  10,  1913. 

Order  No.  3. 

No  person,  firm,  or  corporation  owning  or  conducting  any  mercantile  establishment 
in  the  city  of  Portland,  Oreg.,  shall  pay  to  anv  experienced  adult  woman  worker  a 
wage  leas  than  $9.25  a  week;  nor  shall  any  sucn  person,  firm,  or  corporation  ownini? 
or  conducting  any  mercantile  establishment  in  the  city  of  Portland,  Oreg..  employ 
any  woman  worker  in  such  mercantile  establishment  more  than  8  hours  and  20  min- 
utes in  any  day,  and  50  hours  in  any  week,  or  after  the  hour  of  6  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon of  any  day. 

Said  order  shall  become  effective  from  and  after  November  23,  1913. 

Order  No.  4. 

1.  No  person,  firm,  corporation,  or  association  shall  emplov  any  experienced  adult 
woman  in  any  office  or  at  office  work  in  the  city  of  Portland  for  more  than  51  hours  in 
any  week  nor  at  a  wage  rate  of  less  than  $40  a  month. 

2.  The  following  classes  of  work  are  included  under  this  ruling  as  office  work: 
Stenographers,  Dookkeepers,  typists,  billing  clerks,  filing  clerks,  cashiers  (moving- 
picture  theaters,  restaurants,  amusement  parks,  ice-cream  stanos,  etc.),  cneckers, 
invoicers,  comptometer  operators,  auditors,  and  all  kinds  of  clerical  work. 

Said  order  shall  become  effective  from  and  after  February  2, 1914. 
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Order  No.  5. 

(1)  No  person,  iinn,  or  coiporation  shall  employ  any  experienced  adult  woman  in 
any  industry  in  the  State  of  Oregon,  paid  by  time  rate  of  payment,  at  a  weekly  wage 
rate  of  less  than  $8.25  a  week,  any  lesser  amount  being  hereby  declared  inadequate 
to  supply  the  necessary  cost  of  living  to  such  women  workers  and  to  maintain  them 
in  healtn. 

(2)  Nor  shall  any  such  person,  firm,  or  corporation  employ  women  in  any  industry 
in  the  State  of  Oregon  for  more  than  54  hours  a  week. 

(3)  Nor  shall  any  such  person,  firm,  or  corporation  pay  inexperienced  adult  women 
workers  employed  by  time  rate  of  payment  at  a  rate  of  wages  less  than  $6  a  week. 
And  the  maximum  length  of  time  sucn  workers  may  be  considered  inexperienced  in 
any  industry  shall  not  exceed  one  year. 

(4)  No  person,  firm,  or  corporation  owning  or  conducting  any  mercantile,  manufac- 
turing, or  laundry  establishment  in  the  State  of  Or^on  shall  employ  women  workers 
in  sucn  establismnent  later  than  the  hour  of  8.30  o'clock  p.  m.  of  any  day.  This 
hour  of  dismissal  does  not  apply  to  telephone  and  telegraph  companies,  confectionery 
establishments,  restaurants,  and  hotels. 

Said  order  shall  become  effective  from  and  after  February  7,  1914. 

Ordbr  in  Regard  to  Prbapprbnticbbhif  Period  in  Milunbrt  and  DRBSsicAKiNa 

Trades. 

Under  date  of  August  31,  1914,  the  commission  issued  the  following  order  ^but  not 
as  a  numbered  order)  autnorizing  employment  for  a  preapprenticesnip  period  at  a 
special  lower  rate  in  the  millinery  and  dressmaking  trades: 

Portland,  Oreo.,  August  SI,  1914. 

To  THE   lilLUNERS   AND   DrBSSHAKERS   OP  THE   StATB   OF  OREGON : 

The  industrial  welfare  commission  on  August  28  decided,  in  view  of  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  apprenticeship  conoitions  in  the  millinery  and  dressmaking 
trades,  to  permit  a  preapprenticeship  period  of  one  month  to  women  and  j^irls  wh* 
wish  to  learn  either  of  tnese  trades.  As  this  month  is  given  that  the  ability  of  the 
learners  may  be  tested  and  theit fitness  for  the  trade  discovered,  they  may  be  engaged 
for  a  wi^e  rate  of  less  than  $6  a  week,  but  after  the  end  of  Uie  30  days'  period  the 
apprentice  must  be  paid  at  least  $6  a  week.  The  regular  apprentic^ip  period  of 
12  months,  as  allowed  by  1.  W.  C.  Order  No.  5,  will  date  from  tne  end  of  the  month's 
trial. 

This  preapprenticeship  period  of  30  days  will  be  allowed  only  to  those  women  and 
girls  who  have  had  no  previous  experience  at  dressmaking  or  millinery.  Every 
learner  who  is  taken  on  under  this  regulation  must  have  a  special  permit  from  this 
office  before  she  can  begin  work.  A  duplicate  of  this  permit  will  be  sent  to  the 
employer,  which  duplicate  must  be  returned  with  the  original  when  the  preappren- 
ticeship time  is  completed.  Those  women  who  have  had  slight  experience  at  either 
of  Uie  trades,  but  who  have  not  had  a  full  year,  must  bo  employed  as  regular  apprea- 
tices  at  $6  a  week  and  will  not  receive  a  permit  for  a  trial  monui. 
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THE  BOOT  AND  SHOE  INDUSTRY  IN  MASSACHUSEHS 

AS  A  VOCATION  FOR  WOMEN. 

CHAPTER  I.— PURPOSE  AND  METHODS  OF  THE  STUDY. 

The  present  investigation  of  conditions  in  the  Massachusetts  shoe 
industry  was  undertaken  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  first-hand  knowl- 
edge with  regard  to  certain  aspects  of  an  occupation  long  held  to  be 
exceptionally  desirable  for  wage-earning  women.  The  work  of 
women  has  been  so  long  an  important  factor  in  the  evolution  of  shoe- 
making  that  the  industry  has  special  interest  in  connection  with  in- 
quiries as  to  the  advantages  a  long-established  factory  trade  offers  to 
women  at  the  present  time.  The  number  employed  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  the  study.  More  women  work  at  shoemaking  in  Massa- 
chusetts than  at  any  other  factory  trade  except  the  textile  industries. 
The  influence  of  the  shoe-factory  work  upon  women  is  far-reaching 
not  only  in  any  special  community  but  throughout  the  State.  To 
understand  something  of  this  influence  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  brief 
survey  of  the  industry  as  a  whole.  The  causes  behind  certain  of  its 
conditions  are  often  obscure,  but  as  often  powerfully  influential. 
They  lie  in  the  general  organization  of  the  industry,  in  its  methods 
of  production,  and  especially  in  the  variation  found  in  the  character, 
population,  and  social  ideals  of  its  chief  centers.  Further,  in  the 
inevitable  discussion  of  hours,  work,  and  wages  there  must  not  be 
ignored  the  query  as  to  whether  the  conditions  encoimtered  by  women 
in  this  occupation  conduce  to  their  moral  and  social  well-being  and 
tend  to  promote  their  fitness  for  their  vocation  as  home  makers  for 

the  State. 
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PRESENT  EXTEIjrr  OF  THE  INDUSTRY. 

Shoemaking  is  an  industry  of  no  small  or  recent  growth ;  from  its 
humble  beginnings  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  it  has 
come  to  employ  in  the  United  States,  according  to  the  census  of 
1910,  185,000  people  and  to  show  an  invested  capital  of  nearly 
$200,000,000.^  Massachusetts  alone  employed  in  the  year  1911  an 
average  number  of  80,000  workers,  representing  nearly  half  the  total 
number  for  the  country  at  large.  If  to  these  figures  be  added  those 
for  workers  employed  in  the  closely  allied  boot  and  shoe  stock  and 
shoe  findings  trades  we  have  a  total  of  nearly  90,000.  This  first  place 
as  a  shoe-producing  State  has  been  maintained  by  Massachusetts  for 
nearly  three  hundred  years;  and  throughout  two  of  these  centuries 
women  have  been  closely  connected  with  the  industry. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  SHOE  TOWNS. 

The  modem  status  of  shoe  manufacturing  in  Massachusetts  acquires 
a  living  interest  if  the  statistics  of  the  industry  are  for  a  time  neg- 
lected and  we  turn  to  a  map  of  the  State  upon  which  all  its  shoe- 
making  towns  are  marked.  As  the  traveler  eastward  from  New  York 
or  Albany  crosses,  at  Springfield,  the  Connecticut  River  and  follows 
through  the  southern  section  of  Worcester  County  the  sinuous  course 
of  the  Boston  &  Albany  Kailroad,  shoemaking  towns  are  found  scat- 
tered along  the  main  line  or  on  branches  leading  to  the  north  or  south. 
A  small  cluster  is  located  in  the  narrowed  southern  end  of  Middlesex 
County  up  to  within  about  15  miles  of  Boston.  In  the  thickly  set- 
tled suburban  district  lying  west  and  southwest  of  the  "  Hub,"  shoe 
towns  are  lacking,  but  within  the  area  inclosed  by  a  five-mile  circle 
drawn  from  the  statehouse  as  a  center,  there  are,  besides  Boston  itself, 
five  other  towns  in  which  are  one  or  more  shoe  factories.  The  sea- 
board counties  north  and  south  of  Massachusetts  Bay  constitute,  how- 
ever, the  true  shoe-town  area.  On  the  north  Essex,  Suffolk,  and  the 
eastern  portion  of  Middlesex  counties  are  thickly  dotted  with  shoe- 
manufacturing  cities  and  towns  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Merrimac ; 
on  the  south  a  large  irregular  cluster  straggles  from  the  coast  of 
Norfolk  County  down  through  Plymouth  and  Bristol  counties  to 
reach  its  southern  limit  at  New  Bedford,  more  than  50  miles  from 
Boston.  Outside  of  these  distinctly  marked  areas  a  few  factories  are 
operated  in  five  or  six  widely  separated  towns  situated  in  the  northern 
section  of  the  State,  with  North  Adams  in  the  Berkshire  Hills  at  the 
ond  of  the  line.  Not  a  single  shoe  factory  marks  the  course  of  the 
Connecticut  River  through  the  State,  while  the  people  living  in  the 
great  southwestern  section  buy  but  make  no  shoes. 

>  Thirteenth  Census,  Vol.  X,  Manufactures,  p.  697. 
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making  that  the  industry  has  special  interest  in  connection  with  in- 
quiries as  to  the  advantages  a  long-established  factory  trade  offers  to 
women  at  the  present  time.  The  number  employed  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  the  study.  More  women  work  at  shoemaking  in  Massa- 
chusetts than  at  any  other  factory  trade  except  the  textile  industries. 
The  influence  of  the  shoe- factory  work  upon  women  is  far-reaching 
not  only  in  any  special  community  but  throughout  the  State.  To 
understand  something  of  this  influence  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  brief 
survey  of  the  industry  as  a  whole.  The  causes  behind  certain  of  its 
conditions  are  often  obscure,  but  as  often  powerfully  influential. 
They  lie  in  the  general  organization  of  the  industry,  in  its  methods 
of  production,  and  especially  in  the  variation  found  in  the  character, 
population,  and  social  ideals  of  its  chief  centers.  Further,  in  the 
inevitable  discussion  of  hours,  work,  and  wages  there  must  not  be 
ignored  the  query  as  to  whether  the  conditions  encountered  by  women 
in  this  occupation  conduce  to  their  moral  and  social  well-being  and 
tend  to  promote  their  fitness  for  their  vocation  as  home  makers  for 

the  State. 
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PRESENT  EXTEIfT  OF  THE  INDUSTRY. 

Shoemaking  is  an  industry  of  no  small  or  recent  growth ;  from  its 
humble  beginnings  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  it  has 
come  to  employ  in  the  United  States,  according  to  the  census  of 
1910,  185,000  people  and  to  show  an  invested  capital  of  nearly 
$200,000,000.^  Massachusetts  alone  employed  in  the  year  1911  an 
average  number  of  80,000  workers,  representing  nearly  half  the  total 
number  for  the  country  at  large.  If  to  these  figures  be  added  those 
for  workers  employed  in  the  closely  allied  boot  and  shoe  stock  and 
shoe  findings  trades  we  have  a  total  of  nearly  90,000.  This  first  place 
as  a  shoe-producing  State  has  been  maintained  by  Massachusetts  for 
nearly  three  hundred  years;  and  throughout  two  of  these  centuries 
women  have  been  closely  connected  with  the  industry. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  SHOE  TOWNS. 

The  modem  status  of  shoe  manufacturing  in  Massachusetts  acquires 
a  living  interest  if  the  statistics  of  the  industry  are  for  a  time  neg- 
lected and  we  turn  to  a  map  of  the  State  upon  which  all  its  shoe- 
making  towns  are  marked.  As  the  traveler  eastward  from  New  York 
or  Albany  crosses,  at  Springfield,  the  Connecticut  River  and  follows 
through  the  southern  section  of  Worcester  County  the  sinuous  course 
of  the  Boston  &  Albany  Kailroad,  shoemaking  towns  are  found  scat- 
tered along  the  main  line  or  on  branches  leading  to  the  north  or  south. 
A  small  cluster  is  located  in  the  narrowed  southern  end  of  Middlesex 
County  up  to  within  about  15  miles  of  Boston.  In  the  thickly  set- 
tled suburban  district  lying  west  and  southwest  of  the  "  Hub,"  shoe 
towns  are  lacking,  but  within  the  area  inclosed  by  a  five-mile  circle 
drawn  from  the  statehouse  as  a  center,  there  are,  besides  Boston  itself, 
five  other  towns  in  which  are  one  or  more  shoe  factories.  The  sea- 
board counties  north  and  south  of  Massachusetts  Bay  constitute,  how- 
ever, the  true  shoe-town  area.  On  the  north  Essex,  Suffolk,  and  the 
eastern  portion  of  Middlesex  counties  are  thickly  dotted  with  shoe- 
manufacturing  cities  and  towns  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Merrimac ; 
on  the  south  a  large  irregular  cluster  straggles  from  the  coast  of 
Norfolk  County  down  through  Plymouth  and  Bristol  counties  to 
reach  its  southern  limit  at  New  Bedford,  more  than  50  miles  from 
Boston.  Outside  of  these  distinctly  marked  areas  a  few  factories  are 
operated  in  five  or  six  widely  separated  towns  situated  in  the  northern 
section  of  the  State,  with  North  Adams  in  the  Berkshire  Hills  at  the 
end  of  the  line.  Not  a  single  shoe  factory  marks  the  course  of  the 
Connecticut  River  through  the  State,  while  the  people  living  in  the 
great  southwestern  section  buy  but  make  no  shoes. 

>  Thirteenth  Census,  Vol.  X,  Mannfacturos.  p.  697. 
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Tablb    1.— shoe    factories    AS    DISTRIBUTED    IN  MASSACHUSETTS    TOWNS    AND 

COUNTIES  IN  1911. 

[Based  on  Trade  Directory.] 


County. 


Essex 

Plvmouth.. 
Middlesex.. 
Worcester.. 

Suffolk 

Norfolk.... 

Bristol 

Berkshire.. 
Hampshire, 
Franklin. . . 

Total 


Number  of 

towns  with 

Nomberof 

shoe  facto- 

factories. 

ries. 

14 

307 

7 

66 

14 

42 

12 

23 

3 

22 

9 

17 

3 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

65 

474 

BEGINNING  AND  GROWTH  OF  THE  INDUSTRY  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  very  large  number  of  towns  and  factories  noted  in  Table  1  in 
the  four  seaboard  counties,  Essex,  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  and  Plymouth,  is 
directly  related  to  the  historical  beginning  and  growth  of  shoe  manu- 
facturing in  Massachusetts.  The  industry  appears  to  have  begun  in 
Salem,  where  Thomas  Beard  and  Isaac  Rickerman  settled  in  1629, 
coming  on  the  Mayflower  on  her  second  voyage.  They  were  shoe- 
makers by  trade,  and  are  the  earliest  shoemakers  of  record  in  this 
country.  Another  pioneer  shoemaker  was  Philip  Kertland,  who  set- 
tled in  Ljmn  in  1636,  and  who  became  so  notably  successful  as  a  pro- 
ducer and  instructor  in  the  trade  that  15  years  later  he  was  largely 
supplying  Boston's  demand  for  shoes,  employing  in  his  home  shop  a 
number  of  journeymen  "  cordwainers,"  as  the  shoemakers  were  then 
termed.  Others  instructed  by  him  took  up  the  work  in  Salem  and 
adjacent  towns.  In  Boston,  meanwhile,  James  Everell  built  up  a 
large  business  in  making  shoes  to  order,  employing  and  teaching  jour- 
neymen for  nearly  50  years.  A  contemporary  in  the  same  trade  was 
William  Copp,  in  North  Boston,  for  whom  is  named  Copp's  Hill. 
The  rapid  growth  in  importance  of  this  distinctive  New  England  in- 
dustry is  shown  by  the  incorporation  by  the  general  court  as  early  as 
1648  of  the  "  Boston  Company  of  Shoemakers." 

Shoemaking  retained  for  100  years  after  its  establishment  in  the 
new  land  the  methods  which  had  been  in  use  for  centuries  in  Europe. 
The  shoemaker  sat  on  his  bench  or  "  seat,"  cut  with  a  knife  the  upper 
and  sole  leather  from  the  hide,  stitched  the  upper  with  awl  and 
waxed  end,  hammered  the  sole  on  a  lapstone,  and  sewed  it  on  by  hand^ 
turning  out  a  complete  shoe  with  few  tools  other  than  hammer,  awl, 
and  knife  and  the  wooden  shoulder  stick  with  which  he  finished  the 
edges. 
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The  fact  that  shoemaking  was,  after  its  early  itinerant  period, 
carried  en  in  the  home  or  in  a  shop  closely  connected  with  the  home, 
made  it  natural  for  women  to  take  a  share  in  a  process  which  re- 
quired the  needle  and  thread  as  well  as  the  cutting  board  and  the 
knife.  In  the  seaboard  towns  along  the  North  Shore  of  Massachusetts 
women  worked  at  stitching  and  binding  the  shoes  while  their  men 
were  out  on  the  fishing  grounds;  and  in  the  long  stormy  days  of 
winter  the  wliole  family  united  in  finishing  the  ordered  product  or 
preparing  certain  patterns  as  stock. 

The  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  ushered  in  the  begin- 
nings of  the  factory  system.  "  Shoes  being  made  by  the  size,  the 
constant  complaint  was  that  sizes  were  unfairly  marked;  no  two 
shoemakers  had  the  same  measure.  ♦  ♦  *  William  Newman,  of 
Stamford,  Conn.,  had  a  measuring  stick  which  he  had  brought  from 
England,  which  it  was  decided  by  the  general  court  was  a  fair 
measure  between  buyer  and  seller,  and  in  1658  this  was  made  the 
standard.  Simple  as  this  would  seem,  it  worked  a  revolution  in  the 
business.  Once  a  standard  of  sizes  was  fixed  upon  individual  orders 
and  measures  were  no  longer  depended  upon  solely,  but  enterprising 
shoemakers  began  to  make  up  a  stock  of  shoes.  By  1700  the  more 
enterprising  had  gathered  groups  of  workmen  around  them  and 
began  what  would  be  fairly  called  the  manufacture  of  boots  and 
shoes.  The  entire  shoe  was  made  under  one  roof,  but  no  longer  by 
one  man."  *  In  Randolph,  Abington,  Holbrook,  and  Quincy,  in  the 
Old  Colony ;  in  Lynn,  Salem,  Topsfield,  Georgetown,  and  Haverhill, 
in  Essex  County;  in  Stoneham,  Reading,  and  Marlboro,  in  Middle- 
sex County;  and  in  Milford,  Brookfield,  and  Spencer,  in  Worcester 
County,  shoemakers  hired  a  few  of  their  fellows  and  gathered  them 
into  what  was  then  called  a  shop,  one  cutting  the  leather,  others 
fitting  or  sewing  the  uppers  together,  and  still  others  putting  the 
uppers  and  soles  together,  or  *  bottoming '  them,  in  much  the  same 
fashion  as  that  used  when  each  shoemaker  worked  individually. 

''  The  partial  division  of  labor  was  a  success  at  once,  and  soon  the 
uppers  were  sent  out  to  women  and  children  to  be  stitched  together 
and  bound.  Little  'eight-by-ten'  shops  were  scattered  all  through 
the  '  South  Shore,'  as  Plymouth  County  was  then  termed,  as  well  as 
through  Essex,  Middlesex,  and  Worcester  counties.  The  shoemaker 
with  his  sons,  and  perhaps  a  neighbor,  made  a  'team'  which  took 
the  fitted  uppers  and  the  imderstock  from  the  manufacturer  in  a 
near-by  town  and  bottomed  the  shoes  or  boots.  One  did  the  last- 
ing, another  the  pegging  (the  boys,  and  sometimes  the  girls,  were 
taught  this  branch),  another  the  trimming,  and  still  another  the 
edge  setting;  but  all  was  done  by  hand.  When  the  shoes  were  made 
they  were  taken  to  the  factory,  which,  althou^  considered  at  that 

*  Ethclbert  Stewart,  Old-Tlme  Shoemakers,  In  Chicago  DaUy  News,  1002. 
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time  a  wonder,  was  little  larger  than  the  offices  of  some  of  our  modem 
establishments.  Here  they  were  finished,  packed  in  wooden  boxes, 
and  sent  to  the  market."  ^ 

Lynn  soon  became  the  center  of  this  system,  and  sent  out  the 
cut  parts  of  shoes  to  small  shops  throughout  Massachusetts  to  be 
made  up.  In  Lynn  the  cutters  and  other  skilled  workmen  got  60  to 
75  cents  a  day.  The  heels  were  wooden;  the  soles  were  sometimes 
fastened  with  copper  brads  but  usually  were  sewed,  the  heavier  ones 
welted,  the  lighter  ones  turned.  By  1754  the  piece  price  had  risen 
to  60  cents  a  pair,  and  wages  by  the  week  were  $8.25.  This  was 
probably  for  the  less  skilled  operatives,  however. 

In  1795  Lynn  had  200  master  shoemakers  and  600  journeymen 
and  apprentices.  Their  combined  output  was  300,000  pairs  of 
women's  shoes  a  year. 

In  the  winter  time,  on  many  of  the  farms  surrounding  shoe  centers, 
shoes  were  bound  and  stitched  by  the  women  at  home  and  lasted 
and  pegged  by  the  men.  All  the  work  was  handwork;  even  the 
wooden  peg,  invented  in  1815 — the  first  machine-made  part  of  the 
shoe — was  driven  by  hand,  the  shoe-pegging  machine  patented  a  few 
years  later  meeting  with  little  patronage.  Many  of  the  shoe  centers, 
stretching  from  Boston  east  through  Middlesex  and  Worcester  coun- 
ties and  south  through  Plymouth  County,  date  from  this  period,  and 
have  been  making  shoes  fiom  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. An  extraordinary  census  taken  in  Massachusetts  in  1837 
Fhowed  15,366  women  employed  by  establishments  making  boots 
and  shoes,  while  but  14,757  women  were  in  the  cotton  mills.  Few 
of  the  women  shoe  workers  were,  however,  in  the  factory  itself ;  their 
work  was  done  at  home. 

AVhen  in  1846  Elias  Howe,  of  Boston,  invented  the  sewing  machine, 
he  doubtless  had  in  mind  relief  for  the  busy  housewife,  but  some 
years  later  his  invention  was  utilized  in  the  shoemaking  shops  for 
the  stitching  of  uppers.  The  various  processes  of  shoemaking  were 
now  for  the  first  time  gathered  imder  one  roof,  and  the  ^^  factory '' 
system  as  applied  to  this  pailicular  manufacture  was  complete. 
The  heavy  machines  worked  by  foot,  sometimes  by  horsepower, 
could  be  managed  only  by  men.  This  fact  for  a  time  threw  women 
out  of  the  industry,  since  the  work  on  uppers,  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury largely  turned  over  to  them,  was  now  done  in  the  factory  by 
men.  Among  women  long  accustomed  to  depend  on  this  work  as  a 
means  of  supplementing  personal  or  family  income  the  distress  was 
acute  and  was  emphasized  on  the  platform  and  in  the  pulpit  of  the 
time  as  among  the  social  disasters  consequent  on  the  introduction  of 
machinery  into  manufacture;     ^'Hannah   at  the   window  binding 

>  Wm.  B.  Rice,  One  Hundred  Tears  of  American  Commerce,  Vol.  II,  1805. 
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shoes"  was  as  shamefully  underpaid  as  was  her  sister  stitching 
shirts,  but  Hannah  without  shoes  to  bind  was  not  paid  at  all.  With 
the  gradual  perfection  of  the  single-process  system  in  the  factories 
through  progressive  inventions  dividing  and  simplifying  each  step 
in  the  building  of  a  shoe,  women  slowly  regained  a  place  in  the  trade. 
By  the  year  1860  the  stitching  machines  were  imiversally  attached  to 
power  belts  driven  by  water  or  steam,  and  as  they  no  longer  required 
great  strength  in  manipulation  they  could  be  worked  by  girls  or 
women,  who  would  take  lower  wages  than  men.  Numerous  supple- 
mentary and  preparatory  processes  were  evolved  demanding  little 
skill,  but  nimble  motions;  ,these  were  taken  from  the  well-paid 
worker  and  turned  over  to  girls  and  untrained  women. 

WOMEN  IN  THE  INDUSTRY. 

The  increase  in  the  percentage  of  women  employed  in  shoe  fac- 
tories throughout  the  United  States  can  be  shown  only  for  recent 
decades  owing  to  the  unspecialized  statistical  methods  formerly  em- 
ployed; but  the  last  40  years,  though  showing  no  phenomenal  gain 
in  the  total  number  of  wage  earners  employed,  have  been  marked  by 
a  steady  growth  in  the  proportion  of  women  workers. 

Table  2.— NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  WAGE  EARNERS  OF  EACH  SEX  IN  THE  SHOE 

INDUSTRY  IN  THE  UNTIED  STATES,  1880  TO  1910. 


(Sourco:  Reports  of  the  United  States  Census  Office:  1880,  Vol.  11 

Vol.  X.l 

:;  1890,  Vol. 

XI;  1900,  Vol.  IX;  1910. 

Year. 

Total  nnm- 
ber. 

Adult  males. 

Adult  females. 

Minors  (under  16). 

Number. 

82.547 

1         91,406 

91.215 

132.411 

Per  cent. 

74.3 
68.3 
63.8 
62.6 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

1880 

111.152 
133.690 
142,922 
211. £07 

25,122 
39.849 
47.186 
70,467 

22.6 
29.8 
83.0 
33.3 

8,483 
2,435 
4,521 
8,639 

3.1 

1890 

1.8 

1900 

3.2 

1910 

4.1 

The  ratios  for  the  same  period  in  Massachusetts  do  not  differ 
materially  from  those  for  the  coimtry  at  large.  In  the  40  years  suc- 
ceeding the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  in  1861  the  gain  in  numbers 
of  women  shoe  workers  was  rapid.  Not  only  in  the  Revolution  but 
in  the  Ci^41  War  the  Army  shoes  were  made  in  Massachusetts; 
women  compelled  to  eke  out  the  scanty  pay  sent  home  from  the  Army 
stitched  at  the  shoes  destined  for  husbands  and  brothers  in  the  field. 
The  habit  of  working  in  the  shoe  factory  was  not  broken  by  the  close 
of  the  war;  in  1870,  20  per  cent  of  the  shoe  workers  in  Massachu- 
setts were  women  and  girls;  in  1900  this  had  grown  to  nearly  32 
per  cent.  In  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years,  though  there  has  been  a 
large  growth  in  actual  numbers,  the  proportion  of  women  has  shown 
little  increase.  The  subjoined  table  gives  recent  figures  for  the 
proportion  of  women  wage  earners  in  all  branches  of  the  Massachu- 
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setts  shoe  industry  in  1910  and  1911,  and  illustrates  the  comparatively 
alight  changes  from  year  to  year. 

Tabls  8.— number  AND  PER  CENT  OF  WAGE  EARNERS  OF  EACH  SEX  IN  MASSACHU- 
SETTS SHOE  INDUSTRY  IN  1910  AND  1911. 

IBoune:  MMnchiiaetts  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Twenty-fifth  and  Twenty-sixth  Annual  Reports  on  the 

Statistics  of  Manufactures,  1910  and  1911.] 


1910 

1911 

Ibdnitiy. 

Male. 

l^emale. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Total. 

Boots  and  shoes 

50,536 
2,931 
2,754 

66.6 
68.0 
73.2 

26,464 
1,378 
1,010 

34.4 
32.0 
26.8 

77,000 
4.309 
3,764 

51,949 
2,932 
2,813 

65.3 
66.7 
73.4 

27,593 
1,461 
1,019 

34.7 
33.3 
26.6 

79,542 

Boot  and  shoe  findings 

Boot  and  shoe  cut  stock 

4,393 
3,832 

Total 

56,221 

66.1 

28,852 

33.9 

85,073 

57,094 

65.7 

30,073 

34.3 

87,767 

The  above  shows  the  sex  division  of  all  shoe  workers  regardless  of 
age.  Among  the  minors  the  boys  and  girls  are  nearly  equal  in  num- 
ber. An  enumeration  of  wage  earners  employed  December  16, 1911, 
showed  that  of  6,219  under  18  years  of  age,  3,019  were  boys  and  8,200 
girls.^  The  age  and  sex  distribution  of  the  wage  earners  in  boot  and 
shoe  factories  was:  Men,  61.3  per  cent;  women,  31.3  per  cent;  boys 
under  18  years  of  age,  3.6  per  cent;  girls  under  18  years  of  age,  3.8 
per  cent.  The  per  cent  of  minors  for  Massachusetts  is  in  excess  of 
that  reported  for  the  whole  country  in  Table  2,  since  the  Massachu- 
setts State  reports  class  as  minors  persons  under  18,  while  the  Federal 
reports  count  only  those  under  16.  The  statistics  for  several  years 
back  show,  in  Massachusetts  as  well  as  in  the  country  at  large,  a  small 
but  increasing  per  cent  of  ^^ young  people"  in  the  shoe  factories. 
Shoemakirg  still  remains,  however,  as  compared  with  nearly  all 
other  factory  trades,  preeminently  a  business  for  adults. 

METHODS  OF  INQUIRY. 

For  the  present  inquiry  there  were  selected  for  special  study  rep- 
resentative groups  of  shoe  workers.  Four  shoe  centers  were  chosen 
for  investigation,  each  distinct  in  its  physical  environment,  its  social 
conditions,  and  its  relation  to  labor  organization.  These  were  Lynn 
and  its  neighbor  towns  of  the  North  Shore,  where  the  industry  is 
organized  into  many  separate  unions;  Brockton  and  its  allied  group 
of  towns  on  the  south,  all  in  the  control  of  one  union ;  Boston,  where 
the  industry  is  conducted  in  a  large  competitive  unorganized  labor 
market;  and  Marlboro  in  Worcester  County  on  the  west,  where,  as 

>  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Twenty-sixth  Annual  Report  on  the  Statistics  of 
Manufactures,  1911,  p.  86. 
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shoes'^  was  as  shamefully  underpaid  as  was  her  sister  stitching 
shirts,  but  Hannah  without  shoes  to  bind  was  not  paid  at  all.  With 
the  gradual  perfection  of  the  single-process  system  in  the  factories 
through  progressive  inventions  dividing  and  simplifying  each  step 
in  the  building  of  a  shoe,  women  slowly  regained  a  place  in  the  trade. 
By  the  year  1860  the  stitching  machines  were  universally  attached  to 
power  belts  driven  by  water  or  steam,  and  as  they  no  longer  required 
great  strength  in  manipulation  they  could  be  worked  by  girls  or 
women,  who  would  take  lower  wages  than  men.  Numerous  supple- 
mentary and  preparatory  processes  were  evolved  demanding  little 
skill,  but  nimble  motions;  ,these  were  taken  from  the  well-paid 
worker  and  turned  over  to  girls  and  untrained  women. 

WOMEN  IN  THE  INDUSTRY. 

The  increase  in  the  percentage  of  women  employed  in  shoe  fac- 
tories throughout  the  United  States  can  be  shown  only  for  recent 
decades  owing  to  the  unspecialized  statistical  methods  formerly  em- 
ployed; but  the  last  40  years,  though  showing  no  phenomenal  gain 
in  the  total  number  of  wage  earners  employed,  have  been  marked  by 
a  steady  growth  in  the  proportion  of  women  workers. 

Tabus  2.— NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  WAGE  EARNERS  07  EACH  BEX  IN  THE  SHOE 

INDUSTRY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1880  TO  1910. 


[Source:  Reports  o(  the  United  States  Census  Office:  1880,  Vol.  11 

Vol.  X.l 

[;  1890,  Vol. 

XI;  1900,  Vol.  IX;  1910, 

Year. 

Total  num- 
ber. 

Adult  males. 

Adult  females. 

Minors  (under  16). 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

1880 

111.162 
133.690 
142.922 
211.607 

82.547 

91,406 

91,215 

132,411 

74.3 
68.3 
63.8 
62.6 

25.122 
39.849 
47.186 
70,467 

22.6 
29.8 
83.0 
33.3 

8.483 
2,435 
4,621 
8,639 

3.1 

1890 

1.8 

1900 

3.2 

1910 

4.1 

The  ratios  for  the  same  period  in  Massachusetts  do  not  differ 
materially  from  those  for  the  country  at  large.  In  the  40  years  suc- 
ceeding the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  in  1861  the  gain  in  numbers 
of  women  shoe  workers  was  rapid.  Not  only  in  the  Revolution  but 
in  the  Civil  War  the  Army  shoes  were  made  in  Massachusetts; 
women  compelled  to  eke  out  the  scanty  pay  sent  home  from  the  Army 
stitched  at  the  shoes  destined  for  husbands  and  brothers  in  the  field. 
The  habit  of  working  in  the  shoe  factory  was  not  broken  by  the  close 
of  the  war;  in  1870,  20  per  cent  of  the  shoe  workers  in  Massachu- 
setts were  women  and  girls;  in  1900  this  had  grown  to  nearly  32 
per  cent.  In  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years,  though  there  has  been  a 
large  growth  in  actual  numbers,  the  proportion  of  women  has  shown 
little  increase.  The  subjoined  table  gives  recent  figures  for  the 
proportion  of  women  wage  earners  in  all  branches  of  the  Massachu- 
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setts  shoe  industry  in  1910  and  1911,  and  illustrates  the  comparatively 
slight  changes  from  year  to  year. 

Tablb  8.— number  and  FEB  CENT  OF  WAGE  EARNERS  OF  EACH  SEX  IN  MASSACHU- 
SETTS SHOE  INDUSTRY  IN  1910  AND  1911. 

fgooroe:  MMnchiiaeUs  Korean  of  Statistics,  Twenty-fifth  and  Twenty-sixth  Annnal  Reportfl  on  the 

Statistics  of  Manufactures,  1910  and  1911.] 


1910 

1911 

Indnstry. 

Male. 

l^emale. 

TotaL 

Male. 

Female. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Total. 

Boots  and  shoes 

50,536 
2,931 
2,754 

65.6 
68.0 
73.2 

26,464 
1,378 
1,010 

34.4 
32.0 
26.8 

77,000 
4,309 
3,764 

51,949 
2,932 
2,813 

65.3 
66.7 
73.4 

27,693 
1,461 
1,019 

84.7 
33.3 
26.6 

79,542 

Boot  and  shoe  findings 

Boot  and  shoe  cat  stock 

4,393 

3,832 

Total 

56,231 

66.1 

28,852 

33.9 

85,073 

57.694 

65.7 

30,073 

34.3 

87,767 

The  above  shows  the  sex  division  of  all  shoe  workers  regardless  of 
age.  Among  the  minors  the  boys  and  girls  are  nearly  equal  in  num- 
ber. An  enumeration  of  wage  earners  employed  December  16, 1911, 
showed  that  of  6,219  under  18  years  of  age,  3,019  were  boys  and  3,200 
girls.^  The  age  and  sex  distribution  of  the  wage  earners  in  boot  and 
shoe  factories  was:  Men,  61.3  per  cent;  women,  31.3  per  cent;  boys 
under  18  years  of  age,  3.6  per  cent;  girls  under  18  years  of  age,  3.8 
per  cent.  The  per  cent  of  minors  for  Massachusetts  is  in  excess  of 
that  reported  for  the  whole  country  in  Table  2,  since  the  Massachu- 
setts State  reports  class  as  minors  persons  under  18,  while  the  Federal 
reports  count  only  those  imder  16.  The  statistics  for  several  years 
back  show,  in  Massachusetts  as  well  as  in  the  country  at  large,  a  small 
but  increasing  per  cent  of  ^' young  people"  in  the  shoe  factories. 
Shoemakirg  still  remains,  however,  as  compared  with  nearly  all 
other  factory  trades,  preeminently  a  business  for  adults. 

METHODS  OF  INQUIRY. 

For  the  present  inquiry  there  were  selected  for  special  study  rep- 
resentative groups  of  shoe  workers.  Four  shoe  centers  were  chosen 
for  investigation,  each  distinct  in  its  physical  environment,  its  social 
conditions,  and  its  relation  to  labor  organization.  These  were  Lynn 
and  its  neighbor  towns  of  the  North  Shore,  where  the  industry  is 
organized  into  many  separate  unions;  Brockton  and  its  allied  group 
of  towns  on  the  south,  all  in  the  control  of  one  union ;  Boston,  where 
the  industry  is  conducted  in  a  large  competitive  unorganized  labor 
market;  and  Marlboro  in  Worcester  County  on  the  west,  where,  as 

*  MassachasettB  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Twenty-sixth  Annual  Report  on  the  Statist  Us  of 
Manufactures,  1911,  p.  86. 
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in  the  adjacent  towns,  the  labor  is  unorganized,  but  the  shoe  factory 
is  the  chief  employer  of  labor.  The  four  localities  selected  employ 
68  per  cent  of  the  wage  earners  of  the  State  and  produce  75  per  cent 
of  the  annual  output  of  pairs  of  shoes.  One  important  center  in  the 
northeast,  comprising  Haverhill,  Newburyport,  and  several  other 
shoemaking  towns,  is  not  included  in  this  study. 

In  all,  80  factories  were  visited  in  the  four  localities.  For  certain 
of  these  the  weekly  pay  rolls,  giving  the  wages  paid  to  over  4,400 
women  shoe  operatives,  were  copied.  The  majority  oJ  the  pay-roll 
records  covered  the  12  months  from  September,  1910,  to  August, 
1911,  inclusive,  but  some  statistics  were  secured  the  following  year, 
covering  the  period  September,  1911,  to  August,  1912,  inclusive. 
The  number  and  location  of  the  factories  from  which  pay-roll  records 
were  obtained  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Tabub  4.— distribution  OF  FACTORIES  FROM  WHICH  PAY-ROLL  RECORDS  WERE 

SECURED. 


Place. 


Boston  and  Chelsea . . . 
Brockton  and  vicinity 

Marlboro 

Lynn  and  Beverly 

Total 


Number 
offao- 
torlee. 

Number 
of  indi- 
viduals. 

4 

6 

a 

0 

965 

978 

642 

1,851 

18 

4,436 

In  addition  to  this  pay  rolls  were  obtained  for  157  boy  minors 
and  213  adult  men  workers,  the  pay  rolls  for  the  men  being  obtained 
only  where  the  men  were  employed  at  the  same  tasks  as  women. 

Considerable  variation  was  shown  in  the  percentage  of  women 
wage  earners  in  the  several  groups,  the  Lynn  center  ranking  highest, 
the  Brockton  center  lowest.  The  causes  of  this  variation  will  be 
taken  up  in  discussing  the  special  groups,  but  it  is  proper  to  state 
here  that  the  ratio  for  each  locality  has  been  fairly  constant  for  a 
series  of  years. 

The  value  of  any  partial  data  in  connection  with  an  industrial 
study  is  obviously  dependent  on  its  representative  character.  With 
this  in  mind,  special  care  was  used  to  secure  in  the  factories  studied  a 
variety  of  t3T)es,.  not  only  as  to  the  kind  and  amount  of  product,  but 
as  to  other  conditions.  Among  the  18  factories  selected  for  special 
inquiry  are  some  employing  exclusively  union  labor;  others  will  have 
none  of  it;  others  still  admit  union  and  nonunion  workers  alike. 
The  character  of  the  management  ranges  from  a  high  type  of  altru- 
ism to  greedy  commercialism :  the  systems  of  manufacture  also  vary. 
The  presentation  of  data  is  thus  believed  to  represent  general  con- 
ditions fairly. 
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The  investigators  met  the  usual  difficulty  of  accurately  filling  in 
the  schedules.  The  editor  of  certain  data  obtained  for  the  United 
States  Census  remarks  on  the  mireliability  of  most  statements  made 
by  factory  officials  as  to  number  of  wage  earners  or  amount  of 
earnings.  The  present  inquiry  made  it  clear  that  superintendents  or 
managers  as  a  rule  can  give  only  approximate  figures  on  these  points, 
usually  erring  in  the  direction  of  exaggeration  of  the  numbei*s  em- 
ployed and  the  wages  paid.  Only  from  the  pay  rolls  of  the  concerns 
could  this  uncertain  information  be  checked  and  accurate  information 
secured  as  to  seasons,  wages,  shifting,  and  other  facts. 

Neither  pay  rolls  nor  managers,  however,  give  much  information 
about  the  physical  conditions  under  which  a  woman  works.  The  size 
and  sanitary  condition  of  the  workroom,  the  adequacy  and  character 
of  the  toilets,  dressing  rooms,  and  lunch  rooms,  were  learned  through 
personal  inspection.  From  these  three  main  sources — ^the  statements 
of  employers  and  wage  earners,  the  records,  and  the  notes  from 
personal  inspection — was  gained  a  knowledge  fairly  complete  and 
accurate,  so  far  as  the  workers'  direct  connection  with  the  factory 
is  concerned. 

In  addition,  social  information  in  regard  to  the  wage  earners  was 
secured  by  visits  to  300  women  workers  in  their  homes,  visits  made 
in  part  with  the  hope  of  finding  out  the  causes  of  time  out  of  work  or 
of  the  unusually  high  or  low  pay  of  certain  periods  of  employment. 
Of  importance,  too,  was  the  knowledge  gained  of  the  general  char- 
acter of  women  shoe  operatives.  In  some  cases  the  investigator 
learned  much  of  these  matters  and  of  the  real  adequacy  of  the  factory 
wage  as  a  means  of  supplying  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  by 
Uving  in  the  same  households  with  the  women,  by  hearing  and  shar- 
ing their  casual  talk  of  the  shop  and  its  incidents,  and  by  joining  in 
their  recreation  and  other  interests ;  in  short,  by  being  accepted  as  one 
of  them.  Additional  enlightenment  was  gained  from  meeting  those 
who  touch  closely  the  lives  of  these  women — ^their  families,  priests, 
ministers,  and  doctors.  From  these  varied  sources  it  is  possible  to 
paint  in  the  background  of  social  conditions  against  which  the  shoe 
operatives  play  their  daily  part  as  producers  and  wage  earners. 


CHAPTER  n.^THE  SHOE  CENTERS  AND  THE  SHOE 

WORKERS. 

LTNN  AND  THE  NORTH  SHORE  SHOE  TOWNS. 

In  any  view  of  the  shoemaking  industry  the  towns  of  the  North 
Shore  of  Massachusetts  take  the  first  place  in  history  and  in  interest. 
Two  of  the  shoe  towns — Newburyport  and  Haverhill — which  together 
employ  12,500  shoe  operatives,  this  study  must  largely  neglect. 

In  six  of  the  North  Shore  towns — ^Lynn,  Salem,  Beverly,  Marble- 
head,  Peabody,  and  Danvers — ^shoemaking  forms  the  dominant  in- 
terest. In  1911  there  were  165  factories  making  the  complete  product, 
with  an  average  of  19,000  operatives ;  in  addition,  cut  stock  and  shoe 
findings  factories  employed  over  3,000,  and  tanning  and  finishing 
leather  about  5,000  more. 

Peabody,  a  growing  town  of  nearly  16,000  people,  has  but  one  shoe 
factory,  but  it  has  three  for  cut  stock ;  while  in  the  tanning  and  finish- 
ing of  leather  it  employs  more  than  4,000  persons.  The  very  small 
per  cent  of  women  workers  in  Peabody  has  not  been  considered  in  this 
study.  Danvers,  with  a  population  of  about  10,000,  has  six  factories, 
with  not  more  than  500  operatives  altogether,  while  Marblehead^  with 
its  dozen  or  more  factories  of  small  output,  employs  an  average  num- 
ber of  750.  These  towns  also  were  not  included  in  the  special  study 
of  the  Lynn  group. 

Of  the  three  main-line  towns,  Salem,  with  its  13  factories,  employs 
about  2,600  workers — ^twice  as  many  as  Beverly,  with  its  16  factories 
and  1,300  workers.  But  Beverly,  though  diligent  in  making  shoes, 
has  a  large  rival  industry  in  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Works, 
which  draws  largely  for  its  operatives  on  the  population  of  18,600  at 
its  doors.  A  few  women  and  girls  work  for  the  ^^  United ''  at  machine 
work.  The  1,260  shoe  operatives  are  for  the  most  part  in  five  or  six 
factories  of  fair  size,  one  of  which  was  selected  for  special  study. 

Of  the  North  Shore  towns  Lynn  is  far  the  largest.  Its  population 
in  1910  was  nearly  90,000 ;  within  30  years  it  had  more  than  doubled, 
and  within  10  years  (1900-1910)  there  was  an  addition  of  nearly 
21,000,  an  increase  of  30  per  cent.  Lynn  is  a  prosperous  city,  mak- 
ing no  pretense  at  beauty,  except  where  it  touches  the  sea  and  the 
long  boot-shaped  promontory  of  Nahant.  Churches  are  numerous, 
but  with  the  exception  of  the  group  of  public  buildings  and  some 
14 
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business  blocks  there  are  few  structures  of  stone  or  brick.     Hasty 
and  cheap  building  has  been  the  rule  since  the  great  fire  of  1889. 

In  1911  the  379  manufacturing  concerns  of  Lynn  employed  a  maxi- 
mum number  of  nearly  32,500  operatives.  The  chief  industries  are 
the  making  of  boots  and  shoes  and  of  electrical  supplies  and  appa- 
ratus, the  former  being  much  the  older  and  as  yet  the  more  important. 
Boot  and  shoe  making  and  the  allied  industries,  the  production  of 
boot  and  shoe  cut  stock  and  findings,  tanning  and  finishing  leather, 
making  lasts,  models  and  patterns,  blacking,  etc.,  claimed  246,  or  65 
per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  industrial  concerns,  and  more  than 
20,000,  or  62  per  cent,  of  all  factory  operatives.  Lynn  is  therefore 
rightly  entitled  to  be  termed  a  shoe  city.  The  boot  and  shoe  factories 
are  for  the  most  part  in  two  large  groups  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city 
on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  tracks, 
with  a  straggling  line  of  smaller  factories  between.  This  grouping 
has  been  long  maintained,  but  the  recent  tendency  is  to  place  factories 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  in  sections  where  hitherto  they  have  been 
unknown.  Large  new  factories  are,  however,  rare  in  the  city.  The 
majority  of  shoe  concerns  are  housed  in  old  buildings  of  red  brick, 
crowded  close  together,  some  occupying  a  whole  block,  some  a  single 
floor  or  part  of  a  floor.  Outside  of  this  concentrated  area  the  older 
factories  are  usually  two-story  wooden  buildings  with  a  ground  plan 
that  looks  somewhat  like  an  eccentric  H.  The  few  new  buildings 
are  of  the  usual  modem  five  or  six  story  type,  the  walls  high  studded 
and  nearly  all  window  space. 

The  buildings  of  the  General  Electric  Co.  form  a  large  group  on 
the  southwestern  border  of  the  city,  where  new  streets  are  being 
opened  up  and  hundreds  of  double  or  single  frame  dwelling  houses 
erected  for  the  employees.  In  1912  about  10,000  employees  were 
connected  with  this  industry,  of  whom  1,800  were  women  and  girls. 

Opportunities  for  indoor  recreation  under  responsible  active  di- 
rection are  scanty  in  Lynn.  Few  churches  are  socialized  to  the 
extent  of  providing  relaxation  for  yoimg  people  who  do  not  want 
to  sit  still  all  the  evening  after  confining  work  all  day.  A  visit  to 
the  dance  hall  for  the  workers  whose  energy  outlasts  9  or  10  hours  of 
work  or  to  the  moving-picture  show  for  those  to  whom  passive  recrea- 
tion offers  a  stronger  appeal  are  the  most  common  amusements  of  a 
legitimate  character. 

Dancing  is  as  popular  in  Lynn  as  elsewhere.  Every  night  several 
public  dance  halls  are  open  and  appear  to  be  well  patronized.'  Their 
Saturday  night  dances,  at  which  men  under  the  influence  of  drink 
are  often  present,  have  a  bad  reputation,  and  self-respecting  girls 
rarely  attend  them.  Few  shoe  workers  do  much  reading — indeed, 
many  claim  that  the  work  of  the  day  is  too  great  a  strain  upon  the 
eyes  to  permit  reading  in  the  evening,  especially  by  the  wretched 
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PRESENT  EXTENT  OF  THE  INDUSTRY. 

Shoemaking  is  an  industry  of  no  smaU  or  recent  growth;  from  its 
bumble  beginnings  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  it  has 
come  to  employ  in  the  United  States,  according  to  the  census  of 
1910,  185,000  people  and  to  show  an  invested  capital  of  nearly 
$200,000,000.^  Massachusetts  alone  employed  in  the  year  1911  an 
average  number  of  80,000  workers,  representing  nearly  half  the  total 
number  for  the  country  at  large.  If  to  these  figures  be  added  those 
for  workers  employed  in  the  closely  allied  boot  and  shoe  stock  and 
shoe  findings  trades  we  have  a  total  of  nearly  90,000.  This  first  place 
as  a  shoe-producing  State  has  been  maintained  by  Massachusetts  for 
nearly  three  hundred  years;  and  throughout  two  of  these  centuries 
women  have  been  closely  connected  with  the  industry. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  SHOE  TOWNS. 

The  modem  status  of  shoe  manufacturing  in  Massachusetts  acquires 
a  living  interest  if  the  statistics  of  the  industry  are  for  a  time  neg- 
lected and  we  turn  to  a  map  of  the  State  upon  which  all  its  shoe- 
making  towns  are  marked.  As  the  traveler  eastward  from  New  York 
or  Albany  crosses,  at  Springfield,  the  Connecticut  River  and  follows 
through  the  southern  section  of  Worcester  County  the  sinuous  course 
of  the  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad,  shoemaking  towns  are  found  scat- 
tered along  the  main  line  or  on  branches  leading  to  the  north  or  south. 
A  small  cluster  is  located  in  the  narrowed  southern  end  of  Middlesex 
County  up  to  within  about  15  miles  of  Boston.  In  the  thickly  set- 
tled suburban  district  lying  west  and  southwest  of  the  "  Hub,"  shoe 
towns  are  lacking,  but  within  the  area  inclosed  by  a  five-mile  circle 
drawn  from  the  statehouse  as  a  center,  there  are,  besides  Boston  itself, 
five  other  towns  in  which  are  one  or  more  shoe  factories.  The  sea- 
board counties  north  and  south  of  Massachusetts  Bay  constitute,  how- 
ever, the  true  shoe-town  area.  On  the  north  Essex,  Suffolk,  and  the 
eastern  portion  of  Middlesex  counties  are  thickly  dotted  with  shoe- 
manufacturing  cities  and  towns  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Merrimac ; 
on  the  south  a  large  irregular  cluster  straggles  from  the  coast  of 
Norfolk  County  down  through  Plymouth  and  Bristol  counties  to 
reach  its  southern  limit  at  New  Bedford,  more  than  50  miles  from 
Boston.  Outside  of  these  distinctly  marked  areas  a  few  factories  are 
operated  in  five  or  six  widely  separated  towns  situated  in  the  northern 
section  of  the  State,  with  North  Adams  in  the  Berkshire  Hills  at  the 
end  of  the  line.  Not  a  single  shoe  factory  marks  the  course  of  the 
Connecticut  River  through  the  State,  while  the  people  living  in  the 
great  southwestern  section  buy  but  make  no  shoes. 

^ThlrteeDth  CeDsns,  Vol.  X,  Manufactures,  p.  097. 
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Table    1.-8HOE    FACT0RIK8    AB    DISTRIBUTED    IN  MASSACHUSETTS    TOWNS    AND 

COUNTIES  IN  1911. 

{Based  on  Trade  Directory.] 


Coonty. 

Number  of 
towns  with 
shoe  facto- 
ries. 

Number  of 
factories. 

Essex 

14 
7 
14 
12 
3 
9 
3 
1 
1 
1 

307 
56 

42 

23 

22 

17 

3 

2 

1 

1 

Plymouth 

ICiddlesex 

Worcester. 

Suffolk 

Norfolk 

Bristol 

Bf^rksbire .  . , , . .  - 

HampsYilre 

Fntfitlln 

Total 

65 

474 

1 

BEGINNING  AND  GROWTH  OF  THE  INDUSTRY  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  very  large  number  of  towns  and  factories  noted  in  Table  1  in 
the  four  seaboard  counties,  Essex,  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  and  Plymouth,  is 
directly  related  to  the  historical  beginning  and  growth  of  shoe  manu- 
facturing in  Massachusetts.  The  industry  appears  to  have  begim  in 
Salem,  where  Thomas  Beard  and  Isaac  Rickerman  settled  in  1629, 
coming  on  the  Mayflower  on  her  second  voyage.  They  were  shoe- 
makers by  trade,  and  are  the  earliest  shoemakers  of  record  in  this 
country.  Another  pioneer  shoemaker  was  Philip  Kertland,  who  set- 
tled in  Lynn  in  1636,  and  who  became  so  notably  successful  as  a  pro- 
ducer and  instructor  in  the  trade  that  15  years  later  he  was  largely 
supplying  Boston's  demand  for  shoes,  employing  in  his  home  shop  a 
number  of  journeymen  "  cordwainers,"  as  the  shoemakers  were  then 
termed.  Others  instructed  by  him  took  up  the  work  in  Salem  and 
adjacent  towns.  In  Boston,  meanwhile,  James  Everell  built  up  a 
large  business  in  making  shoes  to  order,  employing  and  teaching  jour- 
neymen for  nearly  50  years.  A  contemporary  in  the  same  trade  was 
William  Copp,  in  North  Boston,  for  whom  is  named  Copp's  Hill. 
The  rapid  growth  in  importance  of  this  distinctive  New  England  in- 
dustry is  shown  by  the  incorporation  by  the  general  court  as  early  as 
1648  of  the  "  Boston  Company  of  Shoemakers." 

Shoemaking  retained  for  100  years  after  its  establishment  in  the 
new  land  the  methods  which  had  been  in  use  for  centuries  in  Europe. 
The  shoemaker  sat  on  his  bench  or  "  seat,"  cut  with  a  knife  the  upper 
and  sole  leather  from  the  hide,  stitched  the  upper  with  awl  and 
waxed  end,  hammered  the  sole  on  a  lapstone,  and  sewed  it  on  by  hand, 
turning  out  a  complete  shoe  with  few  tools  other  than  hammer,  awl, 
and  knife  and  the  wooden  shoulder  stick  with  which  he  finished  the 
edges. 
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The  fact  that  shoemaking  was,  after  its  early  itinerant  period, 
carried  en  in  the  home  or  in  a  shop  closely  connected  with  the  home, 
made  it  natural  for  women  to  take  a  share  in  a  process  which  re- 
quired the  needle  and  thread  as  well  as  the  cutting  board  and  the 
knife.  In  the  seaboard  towns  along  the  North  Shore  of  Massachusetts 
women  worked  at  stitching  and  binding  the  shoes  while  their  men 
were  out  on  the  fishing  grounds;  and  in  the  long  stormy  days  of 
winter  the  whole  family  united  in  finishing  the  ordered  product  or 
preparing  certain  patterns  as  stock. 

The  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  ushered  in  the  begin- 
nings of  the  factory  system.  "  Shoes  being  made  by  the  size,  the 
constant  complaint  was  that  sizes  were  unfairly  marked;  no  two 
shoemakers  had  the  same  measure.  ♦  ♦  ♦  William  Newman,  of 
Stamford,  Conn.,  had  a  measuring  stick  which  he  had  brought  from 
England,  which  it  was  decided  by  the  general  court  was  a  fair 
measure  between  buyer  and  seller,  and  in  1658  this  was  made  the 
standard.  Simple  as  this  would  seem,  it  worked  a  revolution  in  the 
business.  Once  a  standard  of  sizes  was  fixed  upon  individual  orders 
and  measures  were  no  longer  depended  upon  solely,  but  enterprising 
shoemakers  began  to  make  up  a  stock  of  shoes.  By  1700  the  more 
enterprising  had  gathered  groups  of  workmen  around  them  and 
began  what  would  be  fairly  called  the  manufacture  of  boots  and 
shoes.  The  entire  shoe  was  made  under  one  roof,  but  no  longer  by 
one  man."  ^  In  Randolph,  Abington,  Holbrook,  and  Quincy,  in  the 
Old  Colony ;  in  Lynn,  Salem,  Topsfield,  Greorgetown,  and  Haverhill, 
in  Essex  County;  in  Stoneham,  Beading,  and  Marlboro,  in  Middle- 
sex County;  and  in  Milford,  Brookfield,  and  Spencer,  in  Worcester 
County,  shoemakers  hired  a  few  of  their  fellows  and  gathered  them 
into  what  was  then  called  a  shop,  one  cutting  the  leather,  others 
fitting  or  sewing  the  uppers  together,  and  still  others  putting  the 
uppers  and  soles  together,  or  *  bottoming '  them,  in  much  the  same 
fashion  as  that  used  when  each  shoemaker  worked  individually. 

'^  The  partial  division  of  labor  was  a  success  at  once,  and  soon  the 
uppers  were  sent  out  to  women  and  children  to  be  stitched  together 
and  bound.  Little  'eight-by-ten'  shops  were  scattered  all  through 
the  *  South  Shore,'  as  Plymouth  County  was  then  termed,  as  well  as 
through  Essex,  Middlesex,  and  Worcester  counties.  The  shoemaker 
with  his  sons,  and  perhaps  a  neighbor,  made  a  '  team '  which  took 
the  fitted  uppers  and  the  understock  from  the  manufacturer  in  a 
near-by  town  and  bottomed  the  shoes  or  boots.  One  did  the  last- 
ing, another  the  pegging  (the  boys,  and  sometimes  the  girls,  were 
taught  this  branch),  another  the  trimming,  and  still  another  the 
edge  setting;  but  all  was  done  by  hand.  When  the  shoes  were  made 
they  were  taken  to  Uie  factory,  which,  although  considered  at  that 

i  Ethclbert  Stewart,  Old-Time  Shoemakers,  In  Chicago  Dally  News,  1902. 
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time  a  wonder,  was  little  larger  than  the  offices  of  some  of  our  modem 
establishments.  Here  they  were  finished,  packed  in  wooden  boxes, 
and  sent  to  the  market."  ^ 

Lynn  soon  became  the  center  of  this  system,  and  sent  out  the 
cut  parts  of  shoes  to  small  shops  throughout  Massachusetts  to  be 
made  up.  In  Lynn  the  cutters  and  other  skilled  workmen  got  60  to 
75  cents  a  day.  The  heels  were  wooden;  the  soles  were  sometimes 
fastened  with  copper  brads  but  usually  were  sewed,  the  heavier  ones 
welted,  the  lighter  ones  turned.  By  1754  the  piece  price  had  risen 
to  60  cents  a  pair,  and  wages  by  the  week  were  $3.25.  This  was 
probably  for  the  less  skilled  operatives,  however. 

In  1795  Lynn  had  200  master  shoemakers  and  600  journeymen 
and  apprentices.  Their  combined  output  was  300,000  pairs  of 
women's  shoes  a  year. 

In  the  winter  time,  on  many  of  the  farms  surrounding  shoe  centers, 
shoes  were  bound  and  stitched  by  the  women  at  home  and  lasted 
and  pegged  by  the  men.  All  the  work  was  handwork;  even  the 
wooden  peg,  invented  in  1815— the  first  machine-made  part  of  the 
shoe — was  driven  by  hand,  the  shoe-pegging  machine  patented  a  few 
years  later  meeting  with  little  patronage.  Many  of  the  shoe  centers, 
stretching  from  Boston  east  through  Middlesex  and  Worcester  coun- 
ties and  south  through  Plymouth  County,  date  from  this  period,  and 
have  been  making  shoes  fiom  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. An  extraordinary  census  taken  in  Massachusetts  in  1837 
f-howed  15,366  women  employed  by  establishments  making  boots 
and  shoes,  while  but  14,757  women  were  in  the  cotton  mills.  Few 
of  the  women  shoe  workers  were,  however,  in  the  factory  itself ;  their 
work  was  done  at  home. 

When  in  1846  Elias  Howe,  of  Boston,  invented  the  sewing  machine, 
he  doubtless  had  in  mind  relief  for  the  busy  housewife,  but  some 
years  later  his  invention  was  utilized  in  the  shoemaking  shops  for 
the  stitching  of  uppers.  The  various  processes  of  shoemaking  were 
now  for  the  first  time  gathered  under  one  roof,  and  the  "  factory  " 
sy.«tem  as  applied  to  this  pailicular  manufacture  was  complete. 
The  heavy  machines  worked  by  foot,  sometimes  by  horsepower, 
could  be  managed  only  by  men.  This  fact  for  a  time  threw  women 
out  of  the  industry,  since  the  work  on  uppers,  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury largely  turned  over  to  them,  was  now  done  in  the  factory  by 
men.  Among  women  long  accustomed  to  depend  on  this  work  as  a 
means  of  supplementing  personal  or  family  income  the  distress  was 
acute  and  was  emphasized  on  the  platform  and  in  the  pulpit  of  the 
time  as  among  the  social  disasters  consequent  on  the  introduction  of 
machinery   into  manufacture;     ^^  Hannah   at  the   window   binding 

>  Wm.  D.  Rice.  One  Hundred  Years  of  American  Commerce,  Vol.  II,  1896. 
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Shoes »  was  as  shamefuUy  underpaid  as  was  her  sister  stitching 
shirts,  but  Hannah  without  shoes  to  bind  was  not  paid  at  all.  With 
the  gradual  perfection  of  the  single-process  system  in  the  factories 
through  progressive  inventions  dividing  and  simplifying  each  step 
in  the  building  of  a  shoe,  women  slowly  regained  a  place  in  the  trade. 
By  the  year  1860  the  stitching  machines  were  universally  attached  to 
power  belts  driven  by  water  or  steam,  and  as  they  no  longer  required 
great  strength  in  manipulation  they  could  be  worked  by  girls  or 
women,  w^ho  would  take  lower  wages  than  men.  Numerous  supple- 
mentary and  preparatory  processes  were  evolved  demanding  little 
skill,  but  nimble  motions;  .these  were  taken  from  the  well-paid 
worker  and  turned  over  to  girls  and  untrained  women. 

WOMEN  IN  THE  INDUSTRY. 

The  increase  in  the  percentage  of  women  employed  in  shoe  fac- 
tories throughout  the  United  States  can  be  shown  only  for  recent 
decades  owing  to  the  unspecialized  statistical  methods  formerly  em- 
ployed; but  the  last  40  years,  though  showing  no  phenomenal  gain 
in  the  total  number  of  wage  earners  employed,  have  been  marked  by 
a  steady  growth  in  the  proportion  of  women  workers. 

Tabue  2.— number  and  PER  CENT  OF  WAGE  EARNERS  OF  EACH  SEX  IN  THB  SHOE 

INDUSTRY  IN  THB  UNITED  STATES,  1880  TO  1910. 


[Soiirco: 

Reports  of  the  United  States  Census  Office:  1880,  Vol.  11 

Vol.  X.l 

;  1890,  Vol. 

XI;  1900,  Vol.  IX;  1910, 

XT 

ear. 

Total  num- 
ber. 

Adult  males. 

Adult  females. 

Hinors  (under  16). 

Y 

Number. 
82.547 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent 

1880 

111. 152 

74.3 
68.3 
63.8 
62.6 

25.122 

89.849 
47.186 
70,467 

22.6 
29.8 
33.0 
83.3 

S.483 
2,435 
4,621 
8,639 

8.1 

1890 

133.690            01.406 

1.8 

1900 

142,922 

91.215 

3.2 

1910 

211.607 

132,411 

4.1 

The  ratios  for  the  same  period  in  Massachusetts  do  not  differ 
materially  from  those  for  the  country  at  large.  In  the  40  years  suc- 
ceeding the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  in  1861  the  gain  in  numbers 
of  women  shoe  workers  was  rapid.  Not  only  in  the  Revolution  but 
in  the  Civil  War  the  Army  shoes  were  made  in  Massachusetts; 
women  compelled  to  eke  out  the  scanty  pay  sent  home  from  the  Army 
stitched  at  the  shoes  destined  for  husbands  and  brothers  in  the  field. 
The  habit  of  working  in  the  shoe  factory  was  not  broken  by  the  close 
of  the  war;  in  1870,  20  per  cent  of  the  shoe  workers  in  Massachu- 
setts were  women  and  girls;  in  1900  this  had  grown  to  nearly  32 
per  cent.  In  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years,  though  there  has  been  a 
large  growth  in  actual  numl>ers,  the  proportion  of  women  has  shown 
little  increase.  The  subjoined  table  gives  recent  figures  for  the 
proportion  of  women  wage  earners  in  all  branches  of  the  Massachu- 
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setts  shoe  industry  in  1910  and  1911,  and  illustrates  the  comparatively 
slight  changes  from  year  to  year. 

Table  3.-^NT7MBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  WAGE  EARNERS  OF  EACH  SEX  IN  MASSACHU- 

SETTS  SHOE  INDUSTRY  IN  1910  AND  1911. 

Pooroe:  ICaanchoaetts  3iii«ui  of  Statistics,  Twenty-flfth  and  Twenty-sixth  Ammal  Reports  on  the 

Statistics  of  Manuftetores,  1910  and  1911.] 


1910 

1911 

Xndastry. 

Ifale. 

female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Nnm- 
bar. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Nnm^ 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Nnm* 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Total. 

Boots  and  sboes 

50,636 
2.931 
2,754 

66.6 
68.0 
73.2 

26,464 
1,378 
1,010 

34.4 
32.0 
26.8 

77,000 
4.309 
3.764 

51,949 
2,932 
2.813 

65.3 
66.7 
73.4 

27,593 
1,461 
1,019 

84.7 
33.3 
26.6 

79.542 

Boot  and  shoe  findings 

Boot  and  shoe  cat  stock 

4,393 
3,832 

Total 

56.221 

66.1 

28,852 

33.9 

85,073 

57,604 

65.7 

30,073 

34.3 

87,767 

The  above  shows  the  sex  division  of  all  shoe  workers  regardless  of 
age.  Among  the  minors  the  boys  and  girls  are  nearly  equal  in  num- 
ber. An  enumeration  of  wage  earners  employed  December  16, 1911, 
showed  that  of  6,219  under  18  years  of  age,  3,019  were  boys  and  3,200 
girls.^  The  age  and  sex  distribution  of  the  wage  earners  in  boot  and 
shoe  factories  was:  Men,  61.3  per  cent;  women,  31.3  per  cent;  boys 
under  18  years  of  age,  3.6  per  cent;  girls  under  18  years  of  age,  3.8 
per  cent.  The  per  cent  of  minors  for  Massachusetts  is  in  excess  of 
that  reported  for  the  whole  country  in  Table  2,  since  the  Massachu- 
setts State  reports  class  as  minors  persons  under  18,  while  the  Federal 
reports  count  only  those  under  16.  The  statistics  for  several  years 
back  show,  in  Massachusetts  as  well  as  in  the  country  at  large,  a  small 
but  increasing  per  cent  of  '^ young  people"  in  the  shoe  factories. 
Shoemakirg  still  remains,  however,  as  compared  with  nearly  all 
other  factory  trades,  preeminently  a  business  for  adults. 

METHODS  OF  INQUIRY. 

For  the  present  inquiry  there  were  selected  for  special  study  rep- 
resentative groups  of  shoe  workers.  Four  shoe  centers  were  chosen 
for  investigation,  each  distinct  in  its  physical  environment,  its  social 
conditions,  and  its  relation  to  labor  organization.  These  were  Lynn 
and  its  neighbor  towns  of  the  North  Shore,  where  the  industry  is 
organized  into  many  separate  unions;  Brockton  and  its  allied  group 
of  towns  on  the  south,  all  in  the  control  of  one  union ;  Boston,  where 
the  industry  is  conducted  in  a  large  competitive  unorganized  labor 
market;  and  Marlboro  in  Worcester  County  on  the  west,  where,  as 

*  Masmchneetts  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Twenty-alxth  Annual  Report  on  the  Statistics  ot 
Manufactures,  1011.  p.  86. 
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in  the  adjacent  towns,  the  labor  is  unorganized,  but  the  shoe  factory 
is  the  chief  employer  of  labor.  The  four  localities  selected  employ 
68  per  cent  of  the  wage  earners  of  the  State  and  produce  76  per  cent 
of  the  annual  output  of  pairs  of  shoes.  One  important  center  in  the 
northeast,  comprising  Haverhill,  Newburyport,  and  several  other 
shoemaking  towns,  is  not  included  in  this  study. 

In  all,  80  factories  were  visited  in  the  four  localities.  For  certain 
of  these  the  weekly  pay  rolls,  giving  the  wages  paid  to  over  4,400 
women  shoe  operatives,  were  copied.  The  majority  oJ  the  pay-roll 
records  covered  the  12  months  from  September,  1910,  to  August, 
1911,  inclusive,  but  some  statistics  were  secured  the  following  year, 
covering  the  period  September,  1911,  to  August,  1912,  inclusive. 
The  number  and  location  of  the  factories  from  which  pay-roll  records 
were  obtained  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Table  4.— DISTRIBUTION  OF  FACTORIES  FROM  WHICH  PAY-ROLL  RECORDS  WERE 

SECURED. 


Place. 

Number 
offac* 
tories. 

Number 
of  indi- 
vlduab. 

9«5 

978 

643 

1,851 

Bostflfn  And  Chelflf* ^  ^ . . , .  ^ . , , 

4 
6 
2 
6 

Broclcton  and  vtoinitT 

Marlboro 

T<ynn  and  B#vwly . .......     

Total 

18 

4,436 

In  addition  to  this  pay  rolls  were  obtained  for  157  boy  minors 
and  213  adult  men  workers,  the  pay  rolls  for  the  men  being  obtained 
only  where  the  men  were  employed  at  the  same  tasks  as  women. 

Considerable  variation  was  shown  in  the  percentage  of  women 
wage  earners  in  the  several  groups,  the  Lynn  center  ranking  highest, 
the  Brockton  center  lowest.  The  causes  of  this  variation  will  be 
taken  up  in  discussing  the  special  groups,  but  it  is  proper  to  state 
here  that  the  ratio  for  each  locality  has  been  fairly  constant  for  a 
series  of  years. 

The  value  of  any  partial  data  in  connection  with  an  industrial 
study  is  obviously  dependent  on  its  representative  character.  With 
this  in  mind,  special  care  was  used  to  secure  in  the  factories  studied  a 
variety  of  types,,  not  only  as  to  the  kind  and  amount  of  product,  but 
as  to  other  conditions.  Among  the  18  factories  selected  for  special 
inquiry  are  some  employing  exclusively  union  labor;  others  will  have 
none  of  it;  others  still  admit  union  and  nonunion  workers  alike. 
The  character  of  the  management  ranges  from  a  high  type  of  altru- 
ism to  greedy  commercialism ;  the  systems  of  manufacture  also  vary. 
The  presentation  of  data  is  thus  believed  to  represent  general  con- 
ditions fairly. 
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The  investigators  met  the  usual  difficulty  of  accurately  filling  in 
the  schedules.  The  editor  of  certain  data  obtained  for  the  United 
States  Census  remarks  on  the  imreliability  of  most  statements  made 
by  factory  officials  as  to  number  of  wage  earners  or  amount  of 
earnings.  The  present  inquiry  made  it  clear  that  superintendents  or 
managers  as  a  rule  can  give  only  approximate  figures  on  these  points, 
usually  erring  in  the  direction  of  exaggeration  of  the  numbers  em- 
ployed and  the  wages  paid.  Only  from  the  pay  rolls  of  the  concerns 
could  this  uncertain  information  be  checked  and  accurate  information 
secured  as  to  seasons,  wages,  shifting,  and  other  facts. 

Neither  pay  rolls  nor  managers,  however,  give  much  information 
about  the  physical  conditions  under  which  a  woman  works.  The  size 
and  sanitary  condition  of  the  workroom,  the  adequacy  and  character 
of  the  toilets,  dressing  rooms,  and  lunch  rooms,  were  learned  through 
personal  inspection.  From  these  three  main  sources — ^the  statements 
of  employers  and  wage  earners,  the  records,  and  the  notes  from 
personal  inspection — was  gained  a  knowledge  fairly  complete  and 
accurate,  so  far  as  the  workers'  direct  connection  with  the  factory 
is  concerned. 

In  addition,  social  information  in  regard  to  the  wage  earners  was 
secured  by  visits  to  300  women  workers  in  their  homes,  visits  made 
in  part  with  the  hope  of  finding  out  the  causes  of  time  out  of  work  or 
of  the  unusually  high  or  low  pay  of  certain  periods  of  employment. 
Of  importance,  too,  was  the  knowledge  gained  of  the  general  char- 
acter of  women  shoe  operatives.  In  some  cases  the  investigator 
learned  much  of  these  matters  and  of  the  real  adequacy  of  the  factory 
wage  as  a  means  of  supplying  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  by 
living  in  the  same  households  with  the  women,  by  hearing  and  shar- 
ing their  casual  talk  of  the  shop  and  its  incidents,  and  by  joining  in 
their  recreation  and  other  interests;  in  short,  by  being  accepted  as  one 
of  them.  Additional  enlightenment  was  gained  from  meeting  those 
who  touch  closely  the  lives  of  these  women — their  families,  priests, 
ministers,  and  doctors.  From  these  varied  sources  it  is  possible  to 
paint  in  the  background  of  social  conditions  against  which  the  shoe 
operatives  play  their  daily  part  as  producers  and  wage  earners. 


CHAPTER  n.— THE  SHOE  CENTERS  AND  THE  SHOE 

WORKERS. 

LTNN  AND  THE  NORTH  SHORE  SHOE  TOWNS. 

In  any  view  of  the  shoemaking  industry  the  towns  of  the  North 
Shore  of  Massachusetts  take  the  first  place  in  history  and  in  interest. 
Two  of  the  shoe  towns — Newburyport  and  Haverhill — ^which  together 
employ  12,500  shoe  operatives,  this  study  must  largely  neglect. 

In  six  of  the  North  Shore  towns — ^Lynn,  Salem,  Beverly,  Marble- 
head,  Peabody,  and  Danvers — shoemaking  forms  the  dominant  in- 
terest. In  1911  there  were  165  factories  making  the  complete  product, 
with  an  average  of  19,000  operatives ;  in  addition,  cut  stock  and  shoe 
findings  factories  employed  over  8,000,  and  tanning  and  finishing 
leather  about  5,000  more. 

Peabody,  a  growing  town  of  nearly  16,000  people,  has  but  one  shoe 
factory,  but  it  has  three  for  cut  stock ;  while  in  the  tanning  and  finish- 
ing of  leather  it  employs  more  than  4,000  persons.  The  very  small 
per  cent  of  women  workers  in  Peabody  has  not  been  considered  in  this 
study.  Danvers,  with  a  population  of  about  10,000,  has  six  factories, 
with  not  more  than  500  operatives  altogether,  while  Marblehead;  with 
its  dozen  or  more  factories  of  small  output,  employs  an  average  num- 
ber of  750.  These  towns  also  were  not  included  in  the  special  study 
of  the  Lynn  group. 

Of  the  three  main-line  towns,  Salem,  with  its  13  factories,  employs 
about  2,600  workers — ^twice  as  many  as  Beverly,  with  its  16  factories 
and  1,300  workers.  But  Beverly,  though  diligent  in  making  shoes, 
has  a  large  rival  industry  in  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Works, 
which  draws  largely  for  its  operatives  on  the  population  of  18,600  at 
its  doors.  A  few  women  and  girls  work  for  the  ^^  United  "  at  machine 
work.  The  1,260  shoe  operatives  are  for  the  most  part  in  five  or  six 
factories  of  fair  size,  one  of  which  was  selected  for  special  study. 

Of  the  North  Shore  towns  Jjyim  is  far  the  largest  Its  population 
in  1910  was  nearly  90,000 ;  within  30  years  it  had  more  than  doubled, 
and  within  10  years  (1900-1910)  there  was  an  addition  of  nearly 
21,000,  an  increase  of  30  per  cent.  Lynn  is  a  prosperous  city,  mak- 
ing no  pretense  at  beauty,  except  where  it  touches  the  sea  and  the 
long  boot-shaped  promontory  of  Nahant.  Churches  are  numerous, 
but  with  the  exception  of  the  group  of  public  buildings  and  some 
14 
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business  blocks  there  are  few  structures  of  stone  or  brick.     Hasty 
and  cheap  building  has  been  the  rule  since  the  great  fire  of  1889. 

In  1911  the  879  manufacturing  concerns  of  Lynn  employed  a  maxi- 
mum number  of  nearly  32,500  operatives.  The  chief  industries  are 
the  making  of  boots  and  shoes  and  of  electrical  supplies  and  appa- 
ratus, the  former  being  much  the  older  and  as  yet  the  more  important. 
Boot  and  shoe  making  and  the  allied  industries,  the  production  of 
boot  and  shoe  cut  stock  and  findings,  tanning  and  finishing  leather, 
making  lasts,  models  and  patterns,  blacking,  etc.,  claimed  246,  or  65 
per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  industrial  concerns,  and  more  than 
20,000,  or  62  per  cent,  of  all  factory  operatives.  Lynn  is  therefore 
rightly  entitled  to  be  termed  a  shoe  city.  The  boot  and  shoe  factories 
are  for  the  most  part  in  two  large  groups  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city 
on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  tracks, 
with  a  straggling  line  of  smaller  factories  between.  This  grouping 
has  been  long  maintained,  but  the  recent  tendency  is  to  place  factories 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  in  sections  where  hitherto  they  have  been 
unknown.  Large  new  factories  are,  however,  rare  in  the  city.  The 
majority  of  shoe  concerns  are  housed  in  old  buildings  of  red  brick, 
crowded  close  together,  some  occupying  a  whole  block,  some  a  single 
floor  or  part  of  a  floor.  Outside  of  this  concentrated  area  the  older 
factories  are  usually  two-story  wooden  buildings  with  a  ground  plan 
that  looks  somewhat  like  an  eccentric  H.  The  few  new  buildings 
are  of  the  usual  modem  five  or  six  story  type,  the  walls  high  studded 
and  nearly  all  window  space. 

The  buildings  of  the  General  Electric  Co.  form  a  large  group  on 
the  southwestern  border  of  the  city,  where  new  streets  are  being 
opened  up  and  hundreds  of  double  or  single  frame  dwelling  houses 
erected  for  the  employees.  In  1912  about  10,000  employees  were 
connected  with  this  industry,  of  whom  1,800  were  women  and  girls. 

Opportunities  for  indoor  recreation  imder  responsible  active  di- 
rection are  scanty  in  Lynn.  Few  churches  are  socialized  to  the 
extent  of  providing  relaxation  for  young  people  who  do  not  want 
to  sit  still  all  the  evening  after  confining  work  all  day.  A  visit  to 
the  dance  hall  for  the  workers  whose  energy  outlasts  9  or  10  hours  of 
work  or  to  the  moving-picture  show  for  those  to  whom  passive  recrea- 
tion offers  a  stronger  appeal  are  the  most  common  amusements  of  a 
legitimate  character. 

Dancing  is  as  popular  in  Lynn  as  elsewhere.  Every  night  several 
public  dance  halls  are  open  and  appear  to  be  well  patronized.'  Their 
Saturday  night  dances,  at  which  men  under  the  influence  of  drink 
are  often  present,  have  a  bad  reputation,  and  self-respecting  girls 
rarely  attend  them.  Few  shoe  workers  do  much  reading — indeed, 
many  claim  that  the  work  of  the  day  is  too  great  a  strain  upon  the 
eyes  to  permit  reading  in  the  evening,  especially  by  the  wretched 
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light  furnished  in  lodging  houses.  The  librarian  of  the  public 
library  in  Lynn  knows  a  few  women  workers  employed  in  stitching 
rooms  who  have  long  been  great  readers.  One  has  spent  much  time 
on  science  and  social  questions;  another  is  an  authority  on  history 
and  genealogy ;  but  these  are  exceptional  cases. 

The  strength  of  the  women's  club  movement  is  exemplified  in  Lynn 
by  a  large  number  of  organizations.  Their  nominal  aims  range  from 
the  historical  club,  with  a  membership  made  up  from  old  families 
with  "  ancestors,"  to  the  inevitable  dramatic  club,  made  up  of  well-to- 
do  young  people,  but  few  of  these  clubs  influence  in  any  degree  the 
life  of  wage-earning  women,  and  fewer  still  include  them  in  their 
membership.  Church  clubs  and  societies  gather  in  a  few  of  the 
yoimger  factory  women,  but  mainly  from  families  connected  with  the 
churches.  The  workers  themselves  have  formed  a  few  bowling  clubs, 
which  use  bowling  alleys  under  private  ownership. 

As  in  all  towns  near  a  large  port  of  entry,  Lynn's  rapid  increase  in 
numbers  means  a  new  diversity  in  nationality.  For  40  years  the 
main  nonnative'  element  has  been  the  Irish.  The  flood  of  French 
Canadian  migration  of  over  20  years  ago  made  its  largest  deposits 
in  the  northern  textile  towns;  nevertheless,  in  1905,  immigrants  from 
Canada  and  the  British  Provinces  of  America  formed  12  per  cent  of 
the  total  population  of  Lynn.  Canadians  now  come  in  fewer  num- 
bers, but  Massachusetts  still  receives  thousands  each  year  from  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward  Island.  These,  as  well 
as  the  diminishing  number  of  foreign-born  Irish  and  the  few  hun- 
dreds from  Great  Britain,  are  for  the  most  part  of  English  tongue 
and  Anglo-Saxon  habits. 

The  non-English-speaking  peoples  forming  the  true  alien  element, 
though  on  the  increase,  are  as  yet  little  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the 
whole  population  of  Lynn  and  about  22  per  cent  of  its  foreign  immi- 
gration. The  ratios  of  the  factors  making  up  this  alien  element  alter 
perceptibly  from  year  to  year.  At  present  the  proportion  of  Scan- 
dinavians and  Canadians  is  diminishing;  the  Greeks,  Italians,  and 
Armenians,  together  with  the  Russian  and  Polish  Jews,  are  on  the 
increase,  and  even  the  Slavs  and  Lithuanians  are  no  longer  so  few 
as  to  be  counted  with  the  ^^  various."  This  change  in  the  make-up  of 
the  alien  element  is  too  well  known  to  need  comment.  It  is  brought 
forward  in  connection  with  Lynn  only  because  of  its  effect  on  the 
personnel  of  the  shoe  workers. 

In  default  of  recent  official  information  on  the  subject,  several  of 
the  public  schools  in  different  localities  were  visited  and  the  nativity 
of  the  children  in  the  first  three  grades  and  of  their  parents  was 
noted.  In  every  case  about  25  to  33  per  cent  of  the  parents  and  less 
than  10  per  cent  of  the  children  were  foreign  bom.  In  St.  Mary's 
Soman  Catholic  parish  school  45  per  cent  of  the  parents  are  foreign 
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bom;  the  majority  of  these  are  Irish,  the  rest  Italians,  with  a  sprink- 
ling of  French  Canadians.  The  Greeks  show  the  most  rapid  increase. 
They  have  now  a  Greek  Catholic  church  and  a  school  of  more  than 
90  children.  Before  the  Balkan  War  there  were  200  Greek  families 
and  2,000  Greeks  altogether,  300  of  whom  were  bom  in  Turkey.  Of 
these,  1,000  were  immarried  men  and  300  unmarried  girls.  Of  the 
latter,  200  were  in  shoe  factories  in  Lynn  and  Chelsea.  In  spite  of  all 
these  alien  elements,  Lynn  is  as  yet,  in  contrast  to  many  Massachu- 
setts towns,  distinctly  an  American  city  in  its  population  and  general 
character. 

WOICEN  SHOE  WORKERS  IN  LTNN. 

The  frequency  with  which  the  eye  meets  the  sign  "  Rooms  to  let " 
convinces  a  visitor  that  the  population  of  Lynn  must  be  in  a  state 
of  constant  coming  and  going.  Those  who  come  are  more  than 
those  who  go.  Nevertheless,  there  is  constant  shifting  or  the  "  Rooms 
to  let "  sign  would  not  be  displayed  so  persistently.  Are  women  wage 
earners  among  these  shifters  ?  What  is  their  race  and  condition,  and 
what  are  their  standards  of  living? 

To  answer  these  questions  adequately  for  Lyim  or  elsewhere  would 
require  long  and  close  study  of  the  workers.  The  employers  know 
something,  the  shopkeepers  something  else;  the  churches  know  a 
little,  the  schools  a  little  more.  The  census  man  has  gathered  a  few 
facts  and  has  missed  a  great  many.  Even  the  wage  earners,  who 
know  much  about  the  wage,  hours,  and  nature  of  their  work,  have 
scanty  knowledge  of  each  other. 

The  shoe  industry  of  Lynn,  including  cut  stock  and  shoe  findings 
shops,  employed  in  1911  an  average  number  of  about  15,500  opera- 
tives. Of  these  6,000,  or  nearly  40  per  cent,  were  women.  Women 
workers  form  a  higher  proportion  in  the  North  Shore  group,  as  a 
whole,  than  elsewhere.  The  main  reason  for  this  is  doubtless  the  fact 
that  the  product  is  mainly  women's  and  children's  shoes.  There  is 
more  stitching  to  be  done  on  women's  than  on  men's  shoes  and 
the  number  of  supplementary  processes  is  greater.  In  other  towns 
making  a  similar  product  the  proportion  of  women  is  nearly  the 
same,  as  it  is  in  certain  large  isolated  factories,  like  that  of  the  Queen 
Quality  shoe,  in  Jamaica  Plain.  This  average  number,  6,000,  by  no 
means  represents  the  entire  force  of  women  in  the  factories.  The 
force  continually  changes  and  shifts,  so  that  the  average  number  is 
not  more  than  85  per  cent  of  the  total  number  employed  during  a 
year.  It  is  probable  that  not  less  than  7,500  women  were  connected 
with  the  shoe  factories  in  1911.  With  the  hope  of  gaining  definite 
knowledge  as  to  the  nativity  and  place  of  training  of  these  women,  a 
simple  questionnaire,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  management,  was 
put  through  the  women's  rooms  in  three  large  factories.     Each 
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worker  stated  her  birthplace,  the  number  of  years  she  had  lived  in 
Lynn,  and  her  marital  condition. 

The  factories  in  which  these  questionnaires  were  circulated  are  of 
diflFerent  types.  Factory  A  is  one  of  the  largest,  and  is  held  to  be 
the  best  in  Lynn  as  to  wage  and  management.  Factory  B  is  also 
large,  but  its  product,  management,  and  therefore  personnel  of  the 
working  force,  are  of  low  grade.  Factory  C  stands  midway  in  con- 
ditions. Taken  together  they  form  a  group  fairly  representative  of 
general  conditions.  The  statements  obtained  as  to  nativity  of  the 
women  are  presented  in  Table  5.  The  native  bom  are  grouped  ac- 
cording to  birthplace  in  Lynn,  other  parts  of  New  England  and  other 
parts  of  the  United  States ;  while  the  foreign  born  are  in  two  groups, 
the  one  of  nativity  in  lands  using  the  English  tongue,  the  other  in 
lands  of  foreign  speech. 

Tabu*  5.— NATIVITY  OF  607  WOMEN  WAGE  EARNERS  IN  THREE  FACTORIES  IN  LYNN. 

[Baaed  on  pononal  statements  of  the  women.] 


Nnmber  and  per  cent  of  workers  in  specified  iMtories. 

Place  of  birth. 

Factory  A. 

Factor  B. 

Factory  C. 

Total. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent  of 

totaL 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent  of 

total 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent  of 

totaL 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent  of 

total. 

Native  born: 

Lynn 

U 

30 
46 

22.0 
19.5 
23.0 

02 

58 
18 

38.6 

34.4 

7.6 

64 
57 
14 

87.9 

33.7 

&3 

200 
164 

78 

310 

Olher  parts  of  New  England 

Other  parts  of  the  United  States. . 

35.4 
13L9 

Total 

120 

64.5 

168 

70.6 

135 

79.9 

433 

71.3 

Foreign  bom: 

Non-English-epeakine  lands 

48 
23 

24.0 
11.5 

34 
36 

14.3 
15.1 

27 
7 

16.0 
4.1 

109 
66 

17.9 
10.9 

Total 

71 

35.5 

70 

29.4 

34 

20.1 

175 

38.8 

Grand  totnl .--,.- 

200 

100.0 

238 

100.0 

169 

100.0 

607 

100.0 

A  word  should  be  added  in  connection  with  those  bom  in  other 
parts  of  New  England.  The  stream  of  migration  on  the  part  of 
yoimg  men  and  women  from  northern  New  England  farms  and  vil- 
lages to  the  shoe- factory  towns  has  been  supposed  to  be  constant  and 
considerable.  As  to  the  men  no  statistics  are  available,  but  among 
the  women  those  bom  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont  are 
but  a  handful.  Other  parts  of  Massachusetts  claim  most  of  those  not 
native  to  Lynn,  with  the  greater  number  from  towns  within  a  radius 
of  a  few  miles  from  the  latter. 

Analysis  of  the  foreign-bom  element  also  disproves  some  common 
opinions.  English  is  the  native  language  of  by  far  the  greater  num- 
ber. The  Canadians  are  largely  from  Montreal  or  Quebec,  where 
English  as  well  as  French  is  spoken.    Among  the  French  Canadians 
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traits  and  training  differ  from  those  marking  natives  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  or  even  people  of  the  British  Provinces  of  Amer- 
ica, neveHheless  English  speech  and  Anglo-Saxon  customs  have 
shaped  thought  and  habit  even  for  the  French  Canadians.  Many  of 
them  have  been  long  resident  in  the  United  States.  Among  the  truly 
alien  women  a  number  of  "  Kussians  "  (Jews)  are  present  in  the  sole- 
leather  and  packing  rooms  of  one  factory,  where  also  a  few  Greeks 
and  "Austrians,"  probably  Slavs,  are  found.  In  the  stitching  rooms 
are  a  few  Italians,  while  Germans,  Scandinavians,  and  central  Eu- 
ropeans are  conspicuously  few.  The  foreign-born  women  doing 
skilled  work  are  largely  natives  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  or  the  British 
Provinces ;  Jewish  women  are  seldom  among  the  skilled  workers. 

Another  point  brought  out  by  the  questionnaire  related  to  the  length 
of  residence  in  Lynn.  The  workers  in  these  three  representative  fac- 
tories, when  not  Lynn  bom,  were  for  the  most  part  Lynn  bred.  This 
applies  both  to  native  and  foreign  bom ;  for  the  greatest  number  up- 
bringing and  education  have  been  in  Lynn.  The  proportion  whose 
residence  in  Lynn  has  been  five  years  or  less  is  remarkably  small ;  a 
residence  of  five  years  or  over  for  more  than  75  per  cent  and  of  10 
years  or  over  for  nearly  60  per  cent  is  shown  for  those  listed  in 
Table  6. 

Table  6.— LENGTH  OF  RESIDENCE  IN  LYNN  OF  407  WOMEN  NOT  BORN  IN  LYNN  WHO 
WERE  WORKING  IN  THREE  OF  ITS  LARGE  SHOE  FACTORIES. 

[Based  on  personal  statements  of  the  women.] 


Number  of  years  in  Lynn. 

Number  of 
women. 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

T'^wg  Xhf^n  1  year t  , . .  t  r 

10 
88 
71 

114 
81 

.43 

2.4 
21.0 
17.5 
2&0 
19.9 
10.6 

1  year  and  less  than  6  years 

0  years  and  less  thanlOy  ears 

10  years  and  lees  than  20  years 

30  years  and  less  than  30  years 

Total 

407 

100.0 

SUMllAHY. 

160 
238 

41.5 
58.5 

10  yearn  and  more                      

Total 

407 

100.0 

MARRIED   WOMEN  IN   LYNN   SHOE   FACTORIES. 

When  any  large  group  of  women  over  25  years  of  age,  not  vowed 
to  celibacy,  is  under  consideration,  it  is  a  natural  assumption  that 
the  majority  are  married.  The  customary  age  of  marriage  is  fre- 
quently later  in  an  industrial  community  than  elsewhere,  yet  women 
over  25  are  as  a  class  not  affected  by  this.  There  is  a  tendency  to  ac- 
count for  the  many  single  women  aged  25  to  40  in  the  factories  by  the 
old  tradition  of  the  excess  of  women  over  men  in  Massachusetts. 
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This  excess,  beginning  with  the  days  of  the  California  gold  discovery 
and  greatly  increased  by  the  losses  of  the  Civil  War,  at  one  time  un- 
doubtedly influenced  considerably  the  industrial  distribution  of 
women.  The  disturbed  balance  has,  however,  been  largely  restored 
by  foreign  immigration  which,  though  in  smaller  proportion  than 
some  years  ago,  still  brings  yearly  more  men  than  women  to  Massa- 
chusetts. Recent  statistics  of  the  population  prove  that  so  far  as 
the  present  proportion  of  the  sexes  is  concerned  there  is  no  reason 
why  marriage  should  not  be  as  frequent  in  Lynn  as  in  any  normal 
community,  and  the  proportion  of  married  women  is,  in  fact,  greater 
than  in  many  New  England  towns.^  The  fact  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  shoe  workers  are  unmarried  women  does  not,  therefore,  mean 
that  there  is  an  undue  proportion  of  single  women  in  the  city ;  rather 
it  indicates  that  the  majority  of  the  women  shoemakers  withdraw 
from  the  industry  when  they  marry. 

Concerning  the  married  women  in  Lynn  shoe  factories,  there  are 
two  commonly  accepted  beliefs:  First,  that  the  proportion  of  such 
workers  as  compared  with  other  shoe  centers  is  abnormally  large; 
and,  second,  that  American  women  are  much  more  inclined  than 
foreign  women  to  remain  in  the  factories  after  marriage  or  to  come 
back  to  them  after  an  interval  of  domesticity.  As  to  the  first  of  these 
beliefs,  the  facts  gathered  in  this  investigation  tended  to  confirm  it. 

In  1905  married  women,  including  in  that  term  widows  and 
divorced  and  deserted  wives,  formed  26.4  per  cent  of  the  total  female 
shoe  workers  of  Massachusetts.*  Among  the  720  female  workers  in 
Lynn  as  to  whom  this  fact  was  learned,  33.1  per  cent  were  married. 
-rVmong  the  workers  themselves  the  belief  in  the  unusual  proportion 
of  married  women  in  the  Lynn  factories  is  general,  and  women  who 
have  worked  in  more  distant  shoe  centers,  as  in  Brooklyn,  Rochester, 
and  the  towns  of  the  West,  where  the  employment  of  married  women 
is  said  to  be  unusual,  are  at  a  loss  to  explain  the  contrary  custom  in 
Lvnn. 

For  the  second  belief  no  confirmatory  evidence  was  foimd.    The 

proportion  of  married  women  among  the  female  shoe  workers  of  the 

Avhole  State  in  1905  was  as  follows:  * 

Per  cent  of  native  bom  who  are  married 2r>.  7 

Ter  cent  of  foreign  born  who  ure  married 20.3 

Per  cent  of  both  classes  who  are  married 26. 4 

^  Total  popalatlon  of  Lynn,  89,336 ;  number  of  males,  44,585,  of  females,  44,751. 
Thirteenth  Census.  Vol.  II,  p.  882.  Proportion  which  unmarried  form  of  female  popula- 
tion, 15  years  or  over :  Lj-nn,  33.6  per  cent ;  Brockton.  32.5  per  cent ;  Pall  River,  38.2  per 
cent ;  BrooUine,  53.9  per  cent ;  Cambridge.  89.8  per  cent.     Idem,  Vol.  I.  pp.  663-665. 

*  See  ^fassachusctts  Census  of  1905,  Vol.  II,  pp.  54»  55.  Of  the  female  cotton-mlU 
operatives  in  Massachusetts  at  the  same  date  29.3  per  cent  were  married,  widowed,  or 
divorced   (Vol.  II,  p.  69). 

'Calculated  from  figures  given  In  Biassachnsetta  Census  of  1905,  Vol.  II,  pp.  54,  65, 
and  187. 
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The  figures  gathered  in  this  investigation  showed  the  following 
proportions : 

Table  7.— MARITAL  CONDITION  OF  720  WOMEN  WORKING  IN  THREE  LARGE  SHOE 

FACTORIES  IN  LYNN. 


[Based  on  personal  statements  of  the  women 

.] 

Marital  condition. 

Native  bom. 

Foreign  bom. 

Total. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Married 

136 
368 

27.0 
73.0 

102 
114 

47.2 
52.8 

238 
482 

33.1 

Sizield. -    -    -  -  --  --  

66.9 

Total 

604 

100.0 

216 

100.0 

720 

100.0 

In  these  three  factories,  it  will  be  observed,  the  foreign  born  not 
only  show  a  larger  proportion  than  the  native  born  of  married  work- 
ers, but  this  relative  excess  is  greater  than  it  was  for  the  State  as  a 
whole  in  1905. 

•  Among  the  English-speaking  women  visited,  Americans  lead  in  the 
proportion  of  married  workers.  They  are  followed  closely  by  the 
natives  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  of  the  British  Provinces  of 
America. 

The  married  woman  with  a  husband  in  the  factory  supplements 
his  earnings  as  frequently  from  choice  as  from  necessity.  The  rent 
for  a  flat  or  a  half  house  near  the  factory  is  high ;  the  whole  house  at 
a  distance  is  inconvenient.  Therefore  it  is  the  habit  of  most  young 
couples  coming  to  Lynn  to  hire  one  room  in  a  lodging  or  boarding 
house.  This  leaves  the  young  wife  without  sufficient  occupation. 
Her  husband  is  away  all  day;  she  is  perhaps  without  friends.  It 
does  not  take  her  long  to  discover  that  the  factory  will  provide 
friends,  occupation,  and  the  extra  money  for  those  small  comforts 
and  luxuries  she  desires,  but  which' her  husband's  scanty  earnings 
deny.  Again,  those  women  who  have  been  factory  workers  them- 
selves dread  housekeeping,  with  its  hours  of  loneliness  and  its  cares, 
to  which  lack  of  domestic  training  may  make  them  as  unfitted  as 
averse. 

Two  cases  taken  from  the  Ljmn  schedules  typify  a  class  of  workers 
by  no  means  confined  to  that  city.  Mrs.  G.  is  a  Maine  woman,  40 
years  old.  She  left  school  at  H  and  was  then  in  the  second  year  of 
the  high  school ;  at  18  she  began  work  in  a  shoe  factory  for  her  own 
support.  At  her  marriage  four  years  later  she  left  the  factory  and 
did  not  return  until  her  only  child  outgrew  babyhood.  She  has  now 
been  working  several  years.  Her  husband  is  in  the  lasting  room  of 
the  same  factory.  They  are  boarding;  do  not  attend  church;  they 
stay  at  home  evenings  to  rest  and  read.    Both  are  members  in  good 


CHAPTER  III— NATURE  AND  CONDITIONS  OP  WOMEN'S 

WORE  IN  SHOE  PACTORIES. 

TECHNICAL  PROCESSES. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  about  40  separate  pieces,  50  operators, 
and  from  100  to  150  different  processes  are  required  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  modern  shoe  as  it  passes  from  the  hide  in  the  cutting  room 
to  its  tissue-wrapped  completion  in  the  packing  room.  Notwith- 
standing this  minute  division  of  labor,  the  three  main  processes  now 
involved  in  the  actual  manufacture  of  a  shoe  are  the  same  that  have 
been  in  use  since  leather  was  first  fitted  as  a  complete  covering  to  the 
foot.  These  are  the  cutting  out  of  soles  and  tops,  the  sewing  together 
of  the  pieces  of  the  uppers,  and  the  fastening  together  of  the  two 
main  portions. 

With  the  progress  of  civilization  new  standards  govern  the  require- 
ments for  clothing  of  every  sort.  Comfort,  convenience,  and  dura- 
bility are  prime  necessities.  Beauty  of  form  and  finish  are  valuable 
qualities,  as  they  have  always  been,  but  if  they  spell  inutility  and  dis- 
comfort they  now  attract  only  a  minority  of  buyers.  It  is  in  part  the 
endeavor  to  achieve  comfort  and  durability  that  has  multiplied  the 
pieces  in  a  modern  shoe,  and  it  is  the  effort  to  reduce  cost  and  gnin 
time  in  production  that  makes  the  number  of  processes  twice  or  thrice 
that  of  the  pieces.  This  modern  differentiation  with  its  multiplica- 
tion of  minor  operations  maintains  the  demand  for  women  and  girls 
as  workers  in  the  shoe  industry.  The  increase  in  numbers,  both 
absolute  and  relative,  of  these  workers  has  been  shown  in  Chapter  I. 
We  have  now  to  consider  their  present  part  in  the  making  of  shoes. 

The  most  convincing  proof  of  the  complexity  of  the  present-day 
^hoe  manufacture  is  given  by  a  visit  to  one  of  the  factories  of  the 
modern  type,  where  each  room  or  floor  is  distinguished  by  the  chief 
processes  there  carried  on.  These  processes  fall  into  the  following 
main  divisions;  (1)  sole-leather  cutting,  (2)  uppers  cutting,  (3) 
stitching,  (4)  lasting  or  making,  (5)  finishing.  Sorting  and  pack- 
ing, though  demanding  both  space  and  workers,  are  not  properly 
processes..  The  cutting  of  the  sole-leather  parts,  though  usually  in- 
cluded in  the  work  of  high-grade  factories,  is  often  the  business  of 
.special  shops  from  which  the  soles  and  heels  are  bought  in  assorted 
lots  as  required  by  the  shoe  factories.  Ortain  minor  parts  of  the 
uppers  are  also  at  times  cut  in  special  factories. 

The  first  step  in  the  production  of  a  shoe  properly  begins  in  the 
main  office,  where  the  orders  from  agents  or  traveling  salesmen  are 
32 
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some  are  widows;  a  few  have  children,  but  the  majority  are  immar- 
ried  girls  and  women  without  home  ties. 

In  nearly  every  quarter  of  Lynn  the  lodging  house  is  prominent, 
but  near  the  railroad  station  and  the  larger  factories  the  "  Eooms  to 
let"  sign  is  seen  in  most  of  the  houses.  The  prices  for  rooms  are 
uniformly  high,  though  the  conditions  vary  greatly.  A  large  four- 
story  lodging  house  near  the  civic  center  contains  143  rooms  let  by 
the  day,  week,  or  month.  The  majority  of  these  rooms  are  of  fair 
size,  some  have  good  light  and  air,  but  the  furniture  is  shabby,  and 
both  rooms  and  furnishings  sorely  need  cleaning.  Each  floor  has 
two  or  three  bathrooms  and  separate  toilets,  fairly  clean,  but  used 
with  no  discrimination  as  to  sex.  The  rooms  are  let,  as  in  a  hotel, 
to  any  applicant,  of  either  sex,  with  no  references  required..  No  re- 
ception room  of  any  kind  is  provided.  Guests,  if  received  at  all, 
must  be  taken  to  the  lodgers'  bedrooms,  where  also  any  social  inter- 
course among  the  lodgers  must  take  place,  as  there  is  no  dining  room. 
Prices  here  varied  from  $2.35  per  week  for  a  small  dark  back  room, 
to  $3.60  for  rooms  on  the  front.  Lodging  houses  near  the  station, 
and  therefore  convenient  to  several  large  factories,  showed  similar 
conditions,  though  the  neighborhood  and  rooms  were  inferior.  Con- 
venience of  location,  however,  keeps  up  the  prices,  which  ranged  from 
$2.50  to  $3.50  for  small  rooms  shabbily  furnished  and  with  wretched 
artificial  light.  In  one  house,  somewhat  i^nfavorably  placed  near 
the  railroad,  conditions  were  excellent.  The  sensible  woman  who 
was  mistress  here  declared  that  as  a  moral  safeguard  no  lodging 
hoiise  should  be  without  a  reception  room,  and  she  does  not  permit 
her  lodgers  to  take  guests  of  an  opposite  sex  to  the  bedrooms.  In 
several  houses  near  two  or  three  of  the  largest  factories  grime,  dreari- 
ness, and  discomfort  were  everywhere  evident,  and  some  were  filthy 
in  the  extreme.  No  reception  room  was  provided  in  any  case ;  women 
lodgers  receive  men  visitors  in  their  bedrooms.  The  rents  for  these 
houses  were  abnormally  high.  The  mistresses  claimed  that  they 
could  not  afford  to  reserve  a  reception  room. 

Restaurants  or  ^^ mealing  houses"  are  also  numerous.  The  usual 
price  per  week  for  meals  is  $3  to  $3.50.  The  former  price  is  often 
charged  for  womeh,  the  latter  for  men.  Thus  for  a  fairly  decent 
room  and  tolerable  food  not  less  than  $5  to  $7  a  week  must  be  paid. 
As  the  price  for  food  can  not  be  cut  down,  women  making  $8  a  week 
or  less  will  try  to  cut  down  on  the  room.  This  is  frequently  done  by 
sharing  a  room  with  another  worker. 

The  foreigners  of  both  sexes  are  usually  members  of  families  or 
of  family  households.  Greek  and  Italian  unmarried  girls  are  care- 
fully guarded.  The  Greek  priest  claims  that  a  lodging  house  for  both 
sexes  would  not  be  tolerated.  The  150  unmarried  Greek  girls  working 
in  Lynn  shoe  factories  live  with  their  own  families  or  with  relatives. 
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The  customs  of  the  home  country  are  maintained.  Here,  as  there,  a 
Greek  girl  separated  from  her  family  loses  her  chance  to  marry. 

The  social  status  of  the  women  in  shoe  factories  in  Lynn  is 
variously  estimated.  A  recent  investigator  states  on  one  page  of  a 
report  that  women  inevitably  lose  caste  by  working  in  a  shoe  factory ; 
on  the  next  that  America  may  well  take  pride  in  this  class  of  wage 
earners.  If  these  opposing  statements  were  less  inclusive,  both  would 
be  true.  The  American  and  Irish  women  who  filled  the  stitching 
rooms  in  the  years  when  women  were  found  in  no  other  part  of  the 
factory  were  above  the  ordinary  factory  force  in  intelligence,  edu- 
cation, and  standards  of  living.  Few  were  unattached  to  families 
and  fewer  still  continued  to  work  after  marriage,  while  they  mingled 
on  equal  terms  with  the  shopkeeping  or  clerking  classes  of  their  city. 
A  constantly  decreasing  number  of  this  type  now  remains.  The 
usual  view  of  the  social  standing  of  this  class  of  women  is  shown  by 
the  attitude  of  a  prominent  official  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers' 
Union,  who,  a  father  himself,  after  some  hesitation  declared  he 
would  be  willing  to  put  his  daughter  in  a  stitching  room  in  Brockton, 
but  would  on  no  account  do  so  in  Lynn. 

It  is  said  by  social  workers  in  Lynn  that  an  unattached  woman 
coming  to  the  city  to  work  in  a  shoe  factory  has  absolutely  no  hope 
of  making  social  connections  outside  of  the  factory  and  lodging  house 
unless  she  joins  a  church.  A  few  do  this ;  more  who  have  been  church- 
goers in  their  own  home  towns  shrink  from  intruding  upon  a  strange 
congregation.  The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  has  no 
branch  in  the  city.  Its  place  has  been  partly  filled  by  a  Women's 
Reading  and  Best  Boom  established  some  years  ago  by  certain  philan- 
thropic ladies  of  Lynn.  The  quarters  of  this  association  have  recently 
been  transferred  to  an  ample  and  artistically  furnished  house  on 
Broad  Street  near  the  heart  of  the  city.  In  this  home  are  rooms  for 
20  girls,  rented  at  very  moderate  rates.  A  kitchen  and  dining  room 
are  also  provided,  where  girls  from  outside  may  cook  their  own 
limch  at  noon,  and  may  rest,  read,  or  talk  in  the  pleasant  hall  and 
library.  There  is  a  large  gymnasium,  open  afternoon  and  evening 
for  classes.  These  unusual  advantages  are  enjoyed  by  young  women 
a  good  deal  above  the  shoe  workers  in  social*  standing,  mainly 
stenographers  or  members  of  the  office  force  in  shops  or  factories. 
A  machine  operator  or  two  of  a  superior  grade  has  come  in,  but  the 
majority  of  factory  girls  would  feel  out  of  place  in  these  associations. 
The  gymnasium  could  well  enlarge  its  uses  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
lodging-house  girls  everywhere  in  the  neighborhood,  but  to  do  this 
different  forms  of  recreation  would  have  to  be  introduced,  and  for 
this  movement  the  managing  ladies  are  not  yet  ready. 

A  similar  home  designed  especially  for  factory  girls  has  been  es- 
tablished by  the  manager  of  the  Sorosis  factory.    In  this  "  annex " 
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are  rooms  for  10  women,  a  library,  evening  classes  in  sewing  and 
embroidery,  and  a  large  dining  room  where  good  meals  are  served  at 
small  cost.  These  privileges  are  offered  to  club  members  only.  There 
is  no  gymnasium  or  other  place  of  active  recreation. 

BROCKTON  AND  THE  PLYMOUTH  COUNTY  SHOE  TOWNS. 

Brockton  lies  on  a  branch  of  the  New  York  &  New  Haven  Rail- 
road, about  20  miles  south  of  Boston  and  at  an  equal  distance  west 
of  the  coast  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  It  is  one  of  a  group  of  towns  in 
the  northwest  comer  of  Plymouth  County,  in  all  of  which  the  mak- 
ing of  shoes  is  the  chief  business.  Bridgewater,  Randolph,  Rockland, 
Whitman,  and  North  Abington  all  lie  within  a  10-mile  distance  and 
are  connected  with  Brockton  and  each  other  either  directly  by  rail  or 
by  a  ramification  of  trolley  lines.     .  • 

Important  factories  are  located  in  some  of  the  smaller  towns,  but  in 
amount  and  value  of  product  Brockton  not  only  leads  in  the  region 
but  is  a  close  rival  to  Lynn,  so  close  that  in  one  or  two  recent  years 
the  inland  city,  though  now  holding  second  place,  has  actually  run 
ahead  of  the  North  Shore  center  in  its  manufactures.  In  1911  the 
number  of  Brockton  factories  was,  however,  only  32,  against  Lynn's 
117.^  Brockton  is  not  the  home  of  small  plants;  larger  buildings, 
better  equipment,  and  firmly  established  business  are  general  charac- 
teristics of  the  shoe  industry  in  Plymouth  County. 

Of  the  60  or  more  factories  in  Plymouth  County  making  the  com- 
plete shoe  product  32  are  in  Brockton.  In  addition  43  factories  pro- 
duce shoe  and  leather  findings  and  cut  stock.  Foreign  labor  is  largely 
employed  in  these  shops ;  women  form  36  per  cent  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  employees  as  against  the  27  per  cent  in  the  factories  making  a 
complete  product.  Brockton  also  occupies  chief  place  in  Massachu- 
setts in  the  production  of  shoe-factory  tools  and  supplies.  This  in- 
dustry grows  apace,  both  in  Lynn  and  Brockton.  Work  with  leather 
or  for  leather  products  absorbs  the  whole  local  industrial  energy. 

Brockton  as  a  city  is  as  frankly  industrial  as  Lynn,  but  its  aspect 
shows  civic  interest  on  the  part  of  its  people  and  a  degree  of  general, 
if  moderate,  prosperity.  Streets  are  uncongested,  public  buildings 
well  placed,  and  homes  well  kept.  Fine  schools,  numerous  churches, 
and  a  library  housing  15,000  volumes,  give  to  the  city  a  true  New 
England  character.  There  is  little  absenteeism  on  the  part  of  the 
factory  owners,  whose  families  have  in  some  cases  been  in  the  shoe 
business  for  a  century.  The  30  or  more  shoe  factories  are  grouped 
about  the  three  railroad  stations  in  Brockton  proper  and  in  its  north 
and  south  sections,  Montello  and  Campello,  originally  villages  but 
now  a  part  of  the  city.     Streets  in  the  vicinity  of  the  factories  are 

*  Massachu^^ctts  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Twenty-sixth  Annual  Report  on  the  Statistics  of 
Manufactures,  1911,  p.  24. 
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closely  built,  but  fairly  clean.    The  city  on  the  whole  is  attractive 
as  a  place  of  residence. 

WOMEN  SHOE  WORKERS  IN  BROCKTON. 

Brockton,  according  to  the  Federal  census  of  1910,  is  among  the 
cities  of  Massachusetts  showing  large  increase  in  population.  In 
1910  its  people  numbered  56,878,  an  increase  of  nearly  30  per  cent  in 
10  years.  The  original  American  element  was,  in  accordance  with  the 
condition  in  eastern  Massachusetts  cities  25  years  ago,  modified  mainly 
by  the  Irish.  But  if  at  present  a  factory  superintendent  in  Brockton 
is  questioned  as  to  the  nationality  of  his  working  force,  he  is  apt  to 
reply,  "We  have  everything  but  a  Chinaman."  The  statement  is 
scarcely  an  exaggeration.  About  30  years  ago  French  Canadians 
began  to  arrive,  shortly  followed  by  Swedes.  More  recent  additions 
are  the  southern  European  and  semioriental  people,  with  some  from 
central  Europe,  and  the  inevitable  Russian  and  Polish  Jews.  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch  from  Canada  and  the  British  Provinces  are  less 
numerous  than  in  Lynn.  A  few  Portuguese  are  found,  with  faces 
almost  as  dark  as  those  of  the  Negroes  from  families  who  settled  in 
Plymouth  County  before  the  Civil  War.  Colored  women  work  in 
many  shoe  factories,  but  are  not  distinguished  in  the  subjoined  table 
of  nativity.  This  includes  employees  of  two  large  factories  in  Brock- 
ton. The  Swedes,  at  first  largely  employed  in  shoe  findings  shops, 
have  made  their  way  up  to  the  regular  factories,  where  in  all  the 
skilled  processes  they  are  valued  workers.  Though  their  speech  is 
alien  to  the  American,  their  habits  and  standards  are  not  so.  In 
rapid  assimilation  of  American  habits  they  correspond  to  the  immi- 
grants from  the  British  Provinces  in  Lynn,  and  like  them  are  distinct 
from  the  later  invasion. 

TABLK8.  -NATIVITY  OF  344  WOMEN  WAGE  EARNERS  IN  TWO  FACTORIES  IN  BROCKTON. 

[Based  on  peraonal  statemants  of  the  women.] 


Number  and  per  oent  of  worken  In  specified  factories. 

Place  of  birth. 

Factory  A. 

Factory  B. 

Total. 

Number. 

Percent 
of  total. 

Number. 

Percent 
of  total. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

Native  born: 

Brockton 

58 

4 

22.9 

53.2 

3.7 

44 

107 

4 

18.7 

45.6 

1.7 

60 

166 

8 

20.0 

Other  parts  of  New  £n;(land 

48.0 

Other  parts  of  the  United  SUtes 

2.3 

Total 

87 

79.8 

156 

66.9 

242 

70.  S 

Foreign  bom: 

Engli8h<4peaking  lands 

15 
7 

13.8 
6.4 

32 

48 

18.7 
20.4 

47 
55 

13.7 

Non^EngHsh -speaking  lands 

16.0 

Total 

22  '          20.2                80 

34.1 

102  1           29.7 

235 

0  rand  total 

109          100.0 

100.0  '            344  :          100.0 

1 
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The  shoe  factory  draws  the  immigrant  to  Brockton,  and  if  he  is 
not  inefficient,  it  keeps  him;  industrial  reasons  seldom  drive  the 
steady  worker  from  this  center.  Length  of  residence  for  some  hun- 
dreds of  women  shoe  workers  not  bom  in  Brockton  is  given  in  Table 
9.  Were  a  questionnaire  put  through  the  men's  rooms  it  would  give, 
doubtless,  somewhat  different  results  on  this  point. 


Table  0.— LENGTH   OF   RESIDENCE   IN   BROCKTON   OF  n4  WOMEN   NOT   BORN   IN 
BROCKTON  WHO  WERE  WORKING  IN  THREE  OF  ITS  LARGE  SHOE  FACTORIES. 

[Based  on  personal  statements  of  the  women.] 


Number  of  years  In  Brockton. 


Less  than  1  year 

1  year  and  less  than  6  years  ... 
A  yean  and  less  than  lOysan  . 
10  yean  and  less  than  30  yean 
20  yean  and  less  than  30  yean 
30  yean  and  more 

Total 


Native  bom,  but  not 
bom  in  Brockton. 


Number. 


6 

102 

83 

183 

76 

33 


483 


Percent. 


L2 
21.1 
17.2 
37.9 
15.8 

6.8 


100.0 


Foreign  bom. 


Number. 


12 
71 
38 
66 
35 
0 


231 


Per  cent. 


5.2 
30.7 
16.5 
28.6 
15.2 

3.8 


100.0 


MARRIED   WOBfEN    IN    BROCKTON    SHOE    FACTORIES. 

Special  inquiry  made  among  850  \^omen  shoe  workers  showed  that 
nearly  40  per  cent  were  married.  Frequently  husband  and  wife  are 
both  wage  earners,  although  the  work  of  married  women  is  strongly 
disapproved  by  the  better  class.  A  reason  for  it  is  the  desire  to  secure 
an  income  upon  which  both  may  live  and  save  money.  Wages, 
though  high,  are  not  continuous.  That  there  is  much  saving  is 
proved  by  the  line  of  depositors  stretching  down  the  street  from  the 
People's  National  Bank  every  Saturday  night.  Employees  in  shoe 
factories  own  90  per  cent  of  the  houses  in  Brockton.  Children  to 
make  these  households  complete  are  frequently  wanting.  Brock- 
ton's birth  rate  is  the  lowest  in  the  State,  while  the  divorce  rate 
is  the  highest  The  want  of  the  common  bond  of  children  is  un- 
questionably one  reason  for  the  latter  fact,  but  another  cause  is 
probably  that  a  wife's  support  so  often  stands  ready  for  her  in  the 
factory  when  the  husband's  character  or  conduct  does  not  measure 
up  to  her  standards.  Of  the  children  brought  into  the  courts  80  per 
cent  are  from  homes  where  both  parents  are  daily  out  at  work,  while 
in  the  Brockton  day  nursery  50  per  cent  of  the  babies  have  mothers 
in  the  shoe  factories. 
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Table  10.— MARITAL  CONDITION  OP  853  WOMEN  WORKING  IN  THREE  LARGE  SHOE 

FAC5TORIE8  IN  BROCKTON. 

[Based  on  personal  statements  of  the  women.] 


Marital  condition. 

Native  bom. 

Foreign  bom. 

Total. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Married 

258 
433 

87.3 
62.7 

73 
89 

45.1 
64.9 

331 
522 

3&8 

Single 

61.2 

Total 

C91 

100.0 

1G2 

100.0 

853 

loao 

LIVING    CONDITIONS    OF    SHOE    WORKERS    IN    BROCKTON. 

The  homes  of  Brockton  shoe  workers  are  many  and,  on  the  whole, 
show  good  standards  of  comfort.  Workers  without  homes  often  rent 
rooms  from  resident  families,  but  for  the  majority  of  the  unattached 
the  lodging  house  stands  ready.  The  better  type  of  lodging  house  is 
usually  termed  a  hotel.  One  of  these,  where  rooms  rented  for  from 
$3.50  to  $5  per  week,  showed  excellent  conditions,  among  which  were 
the  provision  of  a  reception  room  and  reading  room.  A  few  shoe 
operators  of  both  sexes  roomed  here,  but  not  many  can  afford  the 
terms.  In  other  houses,  where  prices  were  lower  and  no  reception 
rooms  were  provided,  lodgers  of  both-sexes  received  visitors  in  their 
rooms. 

The  women  shoe  workers,  especially  the  childless,  have  the  reputa- 
tion of  extravagance  in  dress.  The  high  cost  of  necessaries,  the  in- 
dulgence in  luxuries,  and  the  ignorance  of  economical  expenditure 
combine  to  keep  many  of  the  wage  earners  living  from  hand  to  mouth. 
The  Americans  and  Irish  in  particular  wear  much  finery,  for  which 
they  are  often  in  debt  to  the  credit  clothing  stores.  Prices  charged  at 
these  stores  are  very  high,  but  by  paying  $1  down  a  whole  suit  may  be 
obtained,  which  is  often  worn  out  before  it  is  paid  for.  Superin- 
tendents of  certain  factories  are  greatly  annoyed  by  the  frequency 
with  which  assignments  of  wages  are  served  on  their  employees. 
It  is  the  custom  with  one  large  firm  to  pay  wages  before  pay  day, 
charging  a  discount  of  5  per  cent ;  sometimes  a  profit  of  $76  a  week 
is  made  by  this  practice. 

Brockton's  winter  recreations  are  largely  limited  to  the  moving- 
picture  show,  with  its  vaudeville  features,  and  to  the  dance  hall.  The 
"  movies  "  are  carefully  censored  by  public  opinion ;  it  is  claimed  the 
pictures  are  of  a  good  class.  There  is  also  one  theater,  with  a  stock 
company.  In  singular  contrast  to  the  propriety  of  these  diversions 
is  the  character  of  the  young  people's  favorite  meeting  place,  the 
dance  hall,  where  lack  of  supervision  has  greatly  lowered  the  moral 
tone.  Homeless  young  girl  workers  are  not  so  numerous  in  Brockton 
as  in  Lynn,  but  they  are  as  little  safeguarded  from  improper  asso- 
ciations and  amusement.  The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association 
does  not  attract  this  special  class,  nor  do  the  churches  make  special 
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provisions  for  them.  Opportunities  for  physical  and  mental  devel- 
opment are  not  offered  to  adults  by  the  public-school  system,  nor  is 
there  a  public  recreation  organization.  Brockton  offers  many  ad- 
vantages to  the  sheltered,  home-loving  woman,  but  few  to  her  sister 
forced  to  an  isolated  life. 

BOSTON  AS  A  SHOE  CENTER. 

In  Boston  proper,  shoemaking  is  no  longer  a  prominent  industry. 
The  few  shops  seem  either  content  with  a  small  output  or  desirous  to 
move  into  outlying  sections.  In  South  Boston  the  number  of  shoe 
factories  is  increasing  by  removals  from  Lynn  and  Brockton,  but  even 
there  other  industries  claim  precedence  in  importance.  Jamaica 
Plain  with  its  5,000  operatives  in  one  factory  is  really  a  shoemaking 
section.  Chelsea's  several  factories  show  a  large  output  of  low-grade 
shoes  for  women  and  children.  The  distribution  of  population  in  these 
special  localities  is  somewhat  different  from  that  of  the  metropolis. 
Americans  and  Irish  in  South  Boston,  East  Boston,  and  Jamaica 
Plain,  and  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Italians  in  Chelsea,  are  the  chief  nation- 
alities. In  Boston  proper  the  proportion  of  women  workers  is  small. 
In  Chelsea,  where  an  average  of  6,436  shoe  operatives  was  reported 
in  1911,  only  about  28  per  cent  are  women  workers,  the  stitching-room 
forces  being  largely  made  up  of  men.  South  Boston  factories  draw 
for  their  partly  skilled  processes  from  a  mixed  and  unstable  com- 
munity, but  their  best-paid  workers  are  still  mainly  American  and 
Irish.  A  description  of  the  character  and  habits  of  these  workers 
would  mean  a  description  of  the  wage  earners  of  all  Boston,  and 
would  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  centers,  provide  information 
leading  to  conclusions  of  value  as  to  the  shoe  workers  as  a  class. 

In  Jamaica  Plain,  partly  owing  to  the  policy  of  the  large  factory 
in  employing  workers  living  within  easy  reach  of  their  work,  a  class 
of  stable  resident  employees  has  been  developed.  The  nativity  of  the 
women  in  one  stitching  room  in  this  factory  is  shown  in  Table  11. 

Table  11.— NATIVITY  OF  150  WOMEN  WAOE   EARNERS  IN  A  STITCmNO  ROOK  OF  A 

BOSTON  SHOE  FACTORY. 

[Based  on  personal  statements  of  tbe  women.] 


Place  of  birth. 

Number. 

Percent 
of  total. 

Native  bom: 

Boston 

93 

19 

2 

5&5 

12.0 

1.3 

Other  parts  of  New  England 

Other  parts  of  the  United  States. . 

Total 

114 

71.8 

Foreign  bom: 

Enelish-speakinff  lands 

21 
24 

13.2 
15.0 

Non-Engiish-speakJng  lands 

Total 

45 

28.2 

Grand  total 

159 

100.0 
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All  the  city  opportunities  for  recreation  and  education  are  open 
to  these  shoe  workers  of  Boston ;  this,  with  other  attractions  of  city 
life,  makes  them  reluctant  to  move  away.  They  are,  however,  often 
pushed  out  by  the  high  cost  of  living,  which  is  not  balanced,  as  in 
Lynn,  by  high  wages. 

MARLBORO  AND  THE  MIDDLESEX  COUNTY  SHOE  TOWNS. 

Marlboro  is  25  miles  west  of  Boston,  and  though  reached  by  branches 
of  two  railways,  is  not  on  the  main  line  of  any  railway.  In  the  20 
years  from  1890  to  1910  it  added  less  than  1,000  persons  to  its  popula- 
tion of  13,800,  and  now"  numbers  less  than  15,000,  of  whom  over  4,000 
are  shoe  workers.  It  is  a  pleasant,  open,  well-planned  little  town, 
with  a  fine  public  library  and  town  hall,  a  new  and  sightly  high 
school,  and  several  flourishing  factory  industries,  among  which  the 
boot  and  shoe  factories  hold,  as  they  have  since  the  days  of  farm  and 
village  shoemaking,  the  most  conspicuous  place.  The  chief  shoe  plant 
has  four  large  modem  factory  buildings  and  employs  not  far  from 
2,000  operatives,  of  whom  more  than  one-third  are  women.  The 
three  or  four  other  factories  produce  heavy  or  low-grade  shoes  and 
boots  for  men.  Their  operatives  are  often  drawn  from  the  surround- 
ing farms  or  villages,  to  which  also  parts  of  the  work  are  still 
sent  out. 

The  population  of  Marlboro,  until  30  years  ago,  was  almost  ex- 
clusively of  American  stock,  with  a  small  proportion  of  Irish.  Im- 
migration from  Canada  added  hundreds  of  French  Canadians  as 
workers  in  the  growing  factory  industries.  In  1905  these  French 
Canadian  immigrants  numbered  nearly  1,200,  while  the  Irish  were 
900  strong.  The  British  Provinces  contributed  500,  and  Italy  and 
Greece  together  about  250.  The  foreign  element  at  that  date  was 
about  30  per  cent  of  the  population.  The  English-speaking  element 
was  then  and  is  now  far  less  in  proportion  than  it  is  in  Brockton  or 
Lynn.  At  present  the  immigration  of  French  Canadians  has  largely 
ceased;  but  these  alien  settlers  have  become  a  permanent  though 
still  distinct  part  of  the  community. 

A  more  singular  element  in  the  Marlboro  community  is  the  large 
number  of  Greeks,  brought  in  at  the  time  of  a  strike  in  1895.  The 
Greeks  are  now  permanently  settled  in  considerable  numbers;  they 
have  their  families,  and  are  perhaps  a  little  more  clannish  than  the 
French  Canadians.  The  population,  originally  so  distinctively 
American,  is  now,  therefore,  made  up  of  unmixable  elements.  Amer- 
ican and  English  yet  predominate,  but  the  French  Canadians  on 
the  "Hill"  and  the  Greeks  in  the  "Hollow"  are  likely  to  remain 
as  long  as  shoes  and  automobile  supplies  are  made  in  Marlboro.  A 
large  number  of  the  women  of  both  races  work  in  the  shoe  factories. 
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Exact  statistics  are  not  at  hand  as  to  the  proportion  of  married 
women,  but  the  French  Canadian,  while  governing  his  family  by 
strictly  patriarchal  methods,  is  accustomed  to  permit  his  wife  and 
daughters  to  share  in  its  maintenance.  Married  women  from  Greek 
families  do  no  factory  work  as  a  rule. 

The  town  is  a  place  of  homes.  It  has  a  small  number  of  unat- 
tached men,  but  the  problem  of  the  unattached  woman  scarcely  exists. 
The  factories  close  down  on  Saturday  afternoons;  the  factory  girls 
go  home,  put  on  their  finery,  and  walk  the  stre2ts  in  couples  or  take 
a  trolley  to  enjoy  the  gayer  but  still  restricted  diversions  of  South 
Framingham  or  Natick.  The  relation  of  the  more  important  fac- 
tory employers  to  their  workers  is  helpful  and  friendly,  and  as  a 
whole  Marlboro  comes  near  to  meeting  the  possible  ideal  of  a  shoe 
center. 

The  average  earnings  of  shoe  workers  in  Marlboro  are  much  below 
those  of  Lynn,  Brockton,  or  even  Haverhill,  but  this  fact  is  baljiucod 
by  the  lesser  expense  of  living.  Rents,  food,  even  clothing,  cost  less 
than  in  the  more  easterly  towns.  Doubtless  the  French  trait  of 
thriftiness  has  its  influence  on  expenditure  as  a  whole.  There  is 
almost  no  display  of  wealth  and  as  little  sign  of  real  poverty.  Agur's 
prayer  for  a  subsistence,  neither  poverty  nor  riches,  seems  answered 
for  this  quiet  town. 

In  view  of  what  would  appear  its  attractive  conditions,  it  is  sin- 
gular that  shoe  workers  from  livelier  centers  usually  reject  with 
energy  the  idea  of  removing  to  Middlesex  County.  The  reasons 
seem  to  be  that,  except  in  its  larger  number  of  operatives,  Marlboro 
labor  conditions  are  typical  of  other  Middlesex  County  towns  in 
which  shoe  factories  are  placed.  The  farm  as  well  as  the  village 
population  has  long  been  accustomed  to  finding  work  in  the  factory 
when  farming  flags  or  fails.  In  all  these  towns  the  supply  of  help 
is  more  abundant  than  the  demand ;  the  effect  is  lower  wages  and  less 
shifting  among  the  workers,  who  hold  their  places  with  tenacious 
jealousy  against  newcomers. 
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Buttonholing  (M.). — Maklnp:  buttonholes  by  ninchlne. 

Buttoning  (M.). — Putting  buttons  on  by  machine. 

Cementing  (H.). — ^Applylng  cement  to  the  various  parts  to  hold  them  together 
before  stitching. 

Closing  ( M. ) . — Putting  two  or  more  parts  together. 

Closing  on  (M.). — Stitching  lining  and  outside  together. 

Crippling  (H.). — Repairing  imperfections. 

Eyeleting  (M.). — Putting  in  the  eyelets  with  machine. 

Folding  (H.  or  M.). — Turning  edges  to  be  stitched. 

Lacing  (H.). — Running  laces  in  shoes. 

Making  linings  (M.). — Stitching  back  seam,  sides,  and  top  of  linings. 

McKay  sewing  (M.). — Sewing  through  both  soles  and  upper  so  that  sewing 
appears  inside  of  shoe. 

Packing  (H.). — Placing  a  pair  of  shoes  in  a  carton. 

Perforating  (M.). — Punching  ornamental  holes  in  tips. 

Pressing  (M.). — Using  a  "  flat  press  "  on  heels  and  soles  to  make  parts  adhere. 

Ragging  (H.). — Cleaning  completed  shoes. 

Repairing  (H.). — Filling  cracks  in  patent  leather. 

Skiving  (M.). — Shaving  leather  to  desired  thickness  in  all  parts. 

Stamping  (H.  or  M.). — Marking  size  and  width  on  the  inside  of  the  shoe  or 
marking  parts  of  uppers  that  are  to  go  together. 

Staying  (M.). — Putting  on  heel  or  other  stays. 

Table  work  (H.). — Matching  parts,  tying  threads,  trimming,  pasting,  etc. 

Tip  fixing  (H.). — Repairing  patent-leather  tips. 

Tongue  stitching  (M.). — Sewing  tongue  In  vamps. 

Top  stitching  (M.). — Stitching  across  the  top  and  side  of  the  shoe. 

Turning  (M.). — Turning  upper  right  side  out,  or  in  fine  shoes  turning  the 
whole  shoe. 

Vamping  (M.). — Stitching  the  vamp  to  the  upper. 

METHODS  OF  LEARNING  THE  TRADE. 

Thirty  thousand  women  are  to-day  working  in  various  branches  of 
shoemaking  in  Massachusetts.^  Where  and  how  do  they  learn  the 
processes  connected  with  it,  and  how  long  a  time  is  needed  to  make 
them  competent  wage  earners?  For  the  2,500  women  in  shoe  findings 
and  cut  stock  shops  the  answer  is  simple — the  work  is  of  so  elemen- 
tary a  character  as  to  demand  almost  no  instruction;  the  illiterate 
foreign  women  who  mainly  undertake  it  require  for  most  of  the 
processes  scarcely  as  much  direction  as  their  male  relatives  receive 
from  the  overseer  "  bossing  "  a  piece  of  street  digging.  Monotonous 
repetition  of  mechanical  movements  is  easily  acquired.  Natural  dif- 
ferences in  mental  endowment  are  manifest  not  in  the  degree  of  skill 
but  of  speed. 

For  the  27,500  women  in  factories  working  on  the  complete  product 
the  case  is  very  different.  All  the  processes  are  more  technical,  and 
for  those  connected  with  machine  manipulation  there  are  requisite 

>  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Annual  Report  on  tbe  Statistics  of  Manufactnrea, 

1911.   p.   2: 

Average  number : 

Shoe  findings  and  cut  stock 2,480 

Boots  and  shoes 27,503 
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intelligence  and  dexterity,  the  first  of  which  must  be  present  in  the 
learner,  while  the  second  must  be  gained  through  instruction.  The 
Commonwealth  supplies  instruction  for  certain  boys  and  men, 
namely,  boys  in  the  reformatory  at  Concord  and  men  in  the  Charles- 
town  prison.  Not  even  in  penal  institutions,  however,  may  a  woman 
have  free  instruction  in  this  means  of  livelihood.  For  her  there  are 
but  two  places  where  she  may  learn  shoemaking — ^the  factory  or  the 
shoe  school.  The  great  majority  learn  the  processes  in  the  former, 
yet  the  shoe  school,  as  the  more  formal  and  definite  method,  deserves 
first  consideration. 

LEARNING  IN  A  TRADE  SCHOOL. 

A  shoe  school  has  none  of  the  furnishings  that  give  an  academic 
air  to  the  ordinary  schoolroom.  Greasy  machines  replace  the  desks, 
pieces  of  leather  strewn  about  in  disorder,  the  books.  Nor  does  a 
janitor  perform  even  the  most  perfunctory  of  tasks  between  classes; 
sanitary  regulations  are  in  fact  conspicuously  lacking.  The  labor 
unions  have  no  connection  with  shoe  schools  and  are  indifferent  to 
their  condition,  while  the  health  boards  apparently  leave  them  out 
of  their  lists.  So  far  as  could  be  learned  there  are  no  shoe  schools  in 
Greater  Boston,  and  none  in  the  shoe  section  of  which  Marlboro  is 
the  center.  A  good  deal  of  training  is  given,  however,  in  the  factories 
of  these  centers. 

The  six  schools  found  were  all  in  Lynn  or  Brockton.  The  devel- 
oped organization  of  the  shoe  industry  in  both  cities  makes  them 
proper  fields  for  shoe  schools.  In  Lynn,  however,  the  manufacturers 
prefer  to  train  workers  in  their  shops,  since  lack  of  uniformity  and 
certainty  in  union  regulations  permits  this  method.  Brockton  offers 
the  best  conditions  for  shoe  schools,  as  practically  no  shop  teaching 
is  given  there. 

Those  who  attend  the  shoe  schools  are,  in  growing  proportion,  of 
foreign  birth.  They  range  in  age  from  15  to  60  years,  and  many  of 
them  are  illiterate.  Frequently  they  have  been  in  America  only  a 
few  months  and  are  so  anxious  to  learn  a  trade  quickly  that  in  many 
cases  thej^  have  borrowed  the  necessary  tuition  fee.  The  majority  are 
men  between  the  ages  of  18  and  40;  only  about  one-third  of  them 
have  worked  in  shoe  factories  before  entering  the  schools.  The 
women  are  between  15  and  60  years  of  age ;  a  larger  proportion  than 
among  the  men,  though  less  than  one-half,  have  had  some  experience 
in  factories,  usually  only  in  the  various  kinds  of  unskilled  table 
work.  Few  boys  attend  the  schools,  chiefly  because  the  processes 
taught  male  workers  require  maturity  in  the  learner.  The  training 
given  to  the  two  sexes  differs  not  only  in  the  character  of  the  opera- 
tions taught  but  in  the  degree  of  proficiency  requisite.  There  is  a 
distinct  gap  between  the  work  done  by  boys  and  that  done  by  men.  A 
boy  can  be  an  errand  or  odd-shoe  boy  or  can  block  out  tongues  in  the 
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cutting  room  for  several  years  without  needing  much  training,  but 
to  get  a  man's  job  he  must  have  special  training  either  in  a  factory 
or  school.  Not  so  with  the  girls,  for  whom  the  line  between  unskilled 
and  skilled  work  is  less  sharp.  A  chance  to  work  in  a  factory  is  all 
they  need,  and,  so  far  as  their  future  economic  welfare  is  concerned, 
it  matters  little  whether  they  begin  as  table  or  machine  workers. 
This  explains  the  reason  why  a  large  proportion  of  the  minors  in  the 
shoe  schools  are  girls.  They  are  learning  table  work  or  the  less 
skilled  stitching  processes,  anything  that  will  give  them  access  to  a 
factory.  Once  this  is  gained,  the  capable  girl  can  advance  in  time  to 
the  better-paying  processes. 

Two  schools  give  instruction  in  stitching-room  processes  only,  a 
third  teaches  all  the  operations  necessary  in  making  a  "turned" 
shoe,  while  two  others  teach  all  processes  except  cutting  and  but- 
tonhole making.  The  managers  offer  instruction  only  in  those  op- 
erations with  which  they  are  themselves  familiar.  Two  schools  have 
courses  in  vamping,  top  stitching,  and  skiying,  because  the  managers 
know  these  special  operations.  The  two  schools  teaching  nearly  all 
operations  employ  several  instructors,  and  are  making  Shoes  on  their 
own  account  in  addition  to  running  a  school.  Instruction  in  cutting 
is  not  given,  since  the  cost  of  the  material  is  high  and  the  process  is 
one  requiring  a  long  apprenticeship,  which  is  permitted  by  the  unions 
in  factories.  Buttonhole-machine  operators  have  not  been  in  much 
demand  until  the  recent  popularity  of  button  shoes,  and  as  the  ma- 
chine is  complicated  the  process  is  not  taught  in  shoe  schools. 

The  majoritj'  of  the  students  are  naturally  eager  to  learn  the 
skilled  operations.  They  usually  choose  one  of  the  following  proc- 
esses,, for  which  relatively  high  wages  are  paid:  Goodyear  welt- 
ing, Goodyear  stitching,  edge  trimming,  vamping,  pulling  over,  No. 
6  lasting,  edge  setting,  foxing,  and  tip  stitching.  Table  work,  which 
attracts  many  pupils,  is  an  exception;  it  is  chosen  either  by  young 
girls  or  women  well  along  in  years ;  in  either  case  they  are  not  capable 
of  the  swift,  sure  manipulation  necessary  to  nm  a  power  machine. 
There  is  a  middle  group  of  operations,  which  attract  few  pupils 
and  require  only  a  fair  degree  of  skill;  these  are  heeling  and  slug- 
ging, McKay  stitching,  buffing,  scouring  and  breasting,  nailing  heel 
seats,  hand  lasting,  and  leather  repairing. 

Of  the  29  processes  taught,  8  only  are  open  to  women — vamp- 
ing, skiving,  foxing  and  tip  stitching,  top  stitching,  seaming  and 
backstaying,  stitching  linings,  patent  leather  repairing,  and  table 
work.  The  charge  for  teaching  these  processes  in  no  case  exceeds, 
and  in  but  two,  vamping  and  skiving,  approaches  $25.  The  time  re- 
quired to  learn  varies  greatly;  vamping  is  the  most  skilled  process, 
and  necessitates,  according  to  the  managers,  from  three  to  seven 
weeks  for  moderate  proficiency,  while  skiving  requires  five  weeks. 
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Foxing  and  tip  stitching  requires  from  four  to  six  weeks.  Stitching 
linings  and  patent  leather  repairing  require  but  from  one  to  three 
weeks,  and  the  tuition  is  only  $5,  while  the  service  given  in  table 
work  is  regarded  as  sufficient  compensation  for  instruction  in  the 
simple  and  easily  acquired  processes. 

The  processes  open  to  men  are  more  skilled,  the  necessary  machines 
more  expensive,  and  the  time  required  to  learn  longer,  hence  the 
tuition  for  seven  of  the  most  skilled  processes  ranges  from  $35  to 
$75.  Goodyear  welting,  Goodyear  stitching,  and  rounding  require 
eight  weeks  to  learn.  Edge  trimming,  also  considered  very  skilled, 
takes  seven  weeks  to  master.  McKay  stitching  takes  from  two  to 
five  weeks  to  learn,  while  turn  stitching  and  rapid  stitching  require 
from  two  to  four  weeks  to  master.  These  seven  most  skilled  and  re- 
munerative processes  are  open  to  men  only.  Vamping,  foxing,  tip 
stitching,  and  skiving  are  the  only  skilled  processes  practiced  by 
both  women  and  men. 

The  amount  of  tuition  charged  in  the  different  schools  for  the 
same  process  varies  with  the  location  and  with  the  grade  of  work 
for  which  the  pupils  are  prepared.  When  pupils  are  preparing  to 
work  on  a  cheap  grade  of  shoe  they  do  not  need  the  skill  expected  of 
workers  on  a  high-grade  shoe,  nor  do  they  require  much  supervision ; 
hence  the  lower  tuition.  One  school  making  its  own  product  claims 
to  teach  the  less  skilled  stitching  operations  free,  providing  the  girls 
do  table  work  without  pay  for  several  weeks.  No  tuition  is  charged 
for  table  work  because  most  of  the  work  is  unskilled  and  does  not 
take  long  to  learn.  The  girls  can  mark,  trim,  paste,  and  fold,  and 
so  reduce  the  cost  of  labor  in  producing  a  shoe.  If  later  they  wish 
to  learn  to  stitch  linings,  to  seam  or  to  put  in  backstays,  the  firm 
promises  to  give  the  instruction  without  charge.  The  promise  is 
not  always  kept. 

All  instructioi\  in  a  shoe  school  is  individual.  When  Harry  Burns 
went  to  learn  Goodyear  stitching  he  paid  $75  tuition  and  was  put  to 
work  at  once  on  a  Goodyear  machine.  An  instructor  taught  him 
to  run  the  machine  and  started  him  at  stitching  on  scraps  of  leather. 
Later  he  was  initiated  into  the  mystery  of  Goodyear  stitching.  In 
about  six  weeks  he  had  "  got  the  hang  of  the  job,"  but  he  kept  on  for 
two  weeks  longer,  as  he  wanted  more  skill  and  some  speed.  To  find 
work  in  a  shoe  factory,  although  of  necessity  a  nonunion  one,  was  his 
next  step.  Six  months  in  such  a  factory  did  wonders  for  him;  in 
short,  he  had  mastered  Goodyear  stitching.  Next,  friends,  union 
members,  who  could  vouch  for  the  fact  that  he  had  been  working  at 
his  trade  for  six  months  gained  him  admission  to  the  union.  There- 
after he  secured  work  in  a  "  closed  "  shop,  where  wages  were  higher. 

Lilly  Brown  went  through  experiences  somewhat  different  when 
she  decided  to  become  a  vamper.    Fortime  favored  her  from  the  time 
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she  paid  $25  instead  of  $75  for  tuition  until  she  got  work  in  a  union 
shop  immediately  after  she  left  the  school.  She  had  been  taught  in 
the  school  to  stitch  linings  and  backstays.  Later  she  was  advanced 
to  the  more  difficult  processes,  top  stitching,  closing,  foxing,  under- 
trimming,  tip  stitching,  and  finally  vamping.  Harry  had  spent  eight 
weeks  in  the  school,  and  on  leaving  knew  only  one  skilled  process; 
Lilly  in  her  six  weeks'  time  learned  several  operations  in  addition  to 
vamping.  Neither  was  she  compelled  to  work  six  months  at  her 
newly  acquired  trade  before  she  could  get  a  job  in  a  unionized  fac- 
tory, for  since  the  demand  for  skilled  women  workers  is  greater  than 
the  supply  her  union  is  not  so  strict  as  the  unions  for  men. 

Careless  and  haphazard  methods  characterize  the  general  conduct 
of  the  shoe  schools.  The  records  kept  are  meairer  and  usually  take 
the  form  of  a  r^eipt  giving  the  name  of  the  pupiT  and  the  proLs  he 
has  chosen.  Addresses  of  present  pupils  are  seldom  kept  and  those 
of  former  ones  are  unknown.  It  is  therefore  difficult  to  ascertain  how 
many  pupils  have  been  enrolled  in  these  schools  during  a  given 
period,  but  it  is  certain  that  at  any  given  time  only  a  small  propor- 
tion of  those  desiring  to  learn  can  be  accommodated.  So  far  as  could 
be  learned,  the  shoe  schools  of  the  State  enroll  altogether  about  1,000 
pupils  at  a  time  and  teach  6,000  to  10,000  of  both  sexes  during  the 
year. 


Tablb  12.— processes  TAUGHT  HEN  AND  WOMEN,  TUITION,  AND  TIME  REQUIRED 

TO  LEARN. 

[Based  on  th«  statementa  of  managen  of  flva  shoemaking  schools.] 


Process. 


Goodyear  welting 

Goodyear  sUtchmg 

Rounding 

Tom  stitching 

Rapid  stitching 

Edge  trimming 

McKay  stitching 

Heeling  and  slugging 

Cutting 

TAsting  on  No.  5  machine 

Skiving 

Bottom  flnj^hing , 

Vamping 

Pullmg  over 

Edge  setting , 

Foxing  and  tip  stitching 

Turn  usting , 

Taming  and  beating  out 

Buffing 

Scouring  and  breasting 

Top  stitching 

Seaming  ana  backstay ing 

McKay  lasting 

Nailing  heel  seats 

Handlastinc 

Leveling  ana  stitch  separating 

Stitching  Ihiings 

Patent  leather  repairing 

Table  work 


Bex  of  pupils. 


Male 

Male 

Male 

Male 

Male 

Male 

Male 

Male 

Male 

Male 

Male  and  female 

Male 

Male  and  female 

Malo 

Male 

Male  and  female 

Male 

Male 

Male 

Male 

Male  and  female 
Male  and  female 

Male 

Male 

Male 

Male 

Male  and  female 
Male  and  female 
Female 


Cost  of 
tuition. 


175 
76 
fiO 
fiO 

to 

125  to  40 

85 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

20  to  25 

15  to  25 

20 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

5  to  15 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

5 

5 

0 


Number 
of  weeks 
required. 


8 

8 

8 

2to4 

2to4 

7 

2to5 

3to6 

5 

3 

5 

2 

3to7 

3to4 

4 

4 

2 

2 

2toa 

2 
4to6 
8 
2 
1 
8 
2 
1 
8 
3 
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LEARNING  IN  THE  SHOE  FACTTORT. 

Those  who  learn  shoemaking  in  the  factory  may  be  divided,  with 
reference  to  the  conditions  of  their  instruction,  into  three  groups, 
namely,  first,  those  who  "pick  up"  knowledge  of  a  process  in  a 
factory  where  regulations  of  management  or  labor  unions  forbid 
instruction;  second,  those  working  where  self -instruction  or  casual 
teaching  from  fellow  workers  or  foremen  is  permitted;  third,  those 
regularly  taught  by  their  employer,  in  the  hope  of  their  remaining 
with  him  permanently.  The  first  class  is  found  in  some  highly 
unionized  centers,  where  teaching  of  new  workers  is  forbidden,  with 
a  view  to  preventing  overcrowding  in  the  best  jobs  and  consequent 
reduction  of  prices.  They  are  found,  too,  in  localities  where  skilled 
help  is  abundant  and  a  sign  on  the  factory  door  brings  a  dozen  eager 
applicants,  from  whom  the  manager  may  choose  at  leisure.  The  ex- 
periences of  the  would-be  instructed  worker  in  these  localities  are 
always  varied  and  sometimes  sad.  Ora,  for  example,  gets  a  job 
as  floor  girl  in  the  stitching  room  of  a  Marlboro  factory.  Her  work 
is  carrying  stock  to  and  from  the  women  at  the  tables  and  machines. 
As  she  is  alert  and  anxious  to  learn,  she  watches  the  different  opera- 
tions, and  soon  gains  a  fair  idea  of  the  simpler  ones.  Some  time, 
when  the  foreman  is  scolding  a  worker  at  the  other  end  of  the  room* 
she  slips  to  a  vacant  machine  and  "  has  a  try."  Soon  after  a  lining 
stitcher  leaves  or  is  moved  up.  Ora  declares  to  the  foreman :  "  If  you 
will  let  me  try  linings,  I  am  sure  I  can  make  good."  It  is  as  easy 
to  let  her  try  as  to  find  a  worker  from  outside,  so  she  goes  ahead,  and, 
being  intelligent,  does  "  make  good."  It  is  safe  to  prophesy  that  she 
will  advance  steadily  and  rapidly. 

The  fortune  of  another  girl  of  this  class  is  different.  Mamie  Dunn 
obtains  a  job  at  sorting  the  smaller  pieces  of  leather  in  the  cutting 
room.  Here  is  no  opportunity  to  "  pick  up,"  for  all  the  other  work 
in  the  room  belongs  to  men.  She  stays  on  for  six  months  or  per- 
haps a  year  and  is  still  a  sorter  with  a  meager  wage.  She  waits  n 
little  longer  and  then  speaks  to  the  foreman,  but  nothing  happens. 
Then  she  begins  to  look  about  her  and  learns  that  in  a  neighboring 
shop  a  packer  is  wanted.  She  applies  for  the  place  and  gets  it  by  a 
"bluff" — that  is,  by  claiming  to  be  a  packer.  The  work  is  simple 
and  she  does  it  successfully ;  it  is  also  clean  and  pays  fairly  well,  so 
Mamie  is  safely  launched.  But  these  are  the  more  fortunate  cases. 
Rose  Ferrino  has  not  the  push  of  these  girls.  She  goes  into  the  shop 
and  is  put  on  pasting,  an  imskilled,  poorly  paid,  and  very  dirty  work. 
She  pastes  away  patiently  and  does  not  try  to  learn  anything  else ; 
not  that  she  does  not  want  to,  but  she  does  not  know  how  to  go  about 
it.  She  is  not  naturally  observant,  all  her  training  in  school  had  to 
do  with  books  and  not  things,  so  she  stays  where  she  is  and  nobody 
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pushes  her  on.  Finally  she  gets  "  sick  of  it "  and  leaves.  The  fore- 
man lets  her  go  without  demur,  for  he  knows  he  can  get  some  one 
better  in  a  few  hours.  When  she  applies  for  a  job  at  another  fac- 
tory she  is  asked  what  she  can  do.  She  replies  "  only  pasting,"  and 
she  is  destined  to  do  only  this  dull  and  unremunerative  work  so  long 
as  she  remains  in  the  factory,  and  that  may  be  for  many  years. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  group,  found  where  union  regulations 
are  less  strict  and  help  less  plentiful,  or  where  an  individual  shop 
plans,  by  prospects  of  promotion,  to  make  its  force  as  stable  as  pos- 
sible. Here  the  worker  is  allowed  to  practice  on  a  machine  in  her 
spare  moments.  There  are  many  days  when  there  is  no  work  for  at 
least  a  half  hour,  and  during  that  time  much  learning  and  teaching 
can  be  carried  on  among  the  workers.  The  foreman  comes  along 
from  time  to  time  and  offers  helpful  comment.  In  the  mornings  and 
afternoons  after  the  power  is  turned  on  the  learner  can  sometimes 
practice  on  the  machine  of  a  worker  who  is  late.  She  has  chances  to 
learn  several  processes  and  soon  discovers  the  one  she  likes  best  or, 
more  frequently,  the  one  by  which  she  can  make  most  money. 

The  third  is  the  fortunate  group.  In  their  neighborhood  is  a  large 
factory  which  daily  displays  the  notice,  "Girls  wanted  to  learn." 
It  is  usually  an  isolated  factory — one  which,  owing  to  trouble  with 
tmions  or  desire  for  cheaper  labor,  has  moved  from  a  shoe  center 
to  a  new  community.  Such  a  shop  must  face  a  double  problem — 
that  of  jBnding  workers  and  of  training  them  when  found.  The 
offer  of  training  serves  two  purposes — it  attracts  unskilled  workers, 
and  gradually  supplies  the  shop  with  skilled  help.  Training  is  also 
given  by  a  few  established  firms  which  realize  the  advantage  of 
having  their  work  done  by  their  own  methods  instead  of  by  those 
which  each  individual  finds  comfortable  for  herself.  The  system  of 
teaching  is  practically  the  same  in  both  classes  of  factories.  Certain 
operators  who  have  shown  ability  are  selected  for  teachers  and,  as 
such,  are  paid  about  $20  a  week.  The  learner  is  usually  a  child  of 
14  to  16  years  of  age  who  has  just  left  school,  and  from  the  moment 
she  enters  the  shop  is  under  the  care  of  the  teacher.  She  is  first  put 
on  table  work,  and  while  learning  it  is  paid  from  $2  to  $3.50  a  week. 
If  she  shows  any  skill  she  is  pushed  on  rapidly.  When  she  reaches 
the  machines  she  is  first  put  on  lining  stitching,  as  it  is  light  work, 
and  the  material,  if  spoiled,  is  little  loss.  From  this  she  passes  to 
stitching  the  smaller  leather  parts.  She  may  not  learn  vamping,  the 
most  difficult  of  all  the  stitching  processes,  until  she  can  stitch  the 
several  other  parts  of  the  shoe  successfully.  Few  girls,  however, 
learn  a  great  many  processes;  the  young  worker  will  usually  stay 
at  the  first  on  which  she  can  make  a  fair  wage,  even  though  her 
employer  urges  her  to  advance.  With  the  exception  of  vamping, 
there  are  no  restrictions  as  to  age  in  learning  the  various  processes, 
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and  young  girls  can  master  them  in  a  short  time.  One  teacher  esti- 
mated that  a  girl  beginning  at  14  reaches  her  best  and  most  rapid  out- 
put at  19  years  old.  Her  impetuosity  is  a  help  rather  than  a  hin- 
drance. She  has  no  fear  of  her  machine,  is  naturally  swift  in  her 
movements,  and  less  afraid  of  making  mistakes  than  an  older  girl. 

While  the  girl  who  picks  up  her  trade  or  teaches  herself  can  select 
the  process  which  she  likes  best,  the  girl  who  is  taught  has  usually 
less  choice.  Her  employer  considers  himself  the  best  judge  of  her 
capacity,  while  as  a  rule  he  puts  her  into  the  place  where  help  is 
needed  without  consideration  either  for  her  feelings  or  her  capa- 
bilities. This  is  probably  one  of  the  reasons  why  learners  are  un- 
willing to  stay  in  the  shops  where  they  get  so  much  for  nothing. 

The  operations  taught  beginners  in  factories  are  all  extremely 
simple.  Workers  in  localities,  however,  where  the  trade  may  be 
picked  up,  frequently  start  on  the  more  difficult  processes.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  women  between  40  and  50  years  old.  Out  of 
214  women  visited,  who  reported  in  various  centers,  3  had  begun  as 
vampers,  12  as  closers,  12  as  buttonhole  operators,  9  as  backstayers, 
and  8  as  top  stitchers.  One  hundred  and  seven,  exactly  half  the 
number,  had  begun  on  various  machines. 

It  is  evident  that  the  burden  of  instruction  is  very  unevenly  di- 
vided among  the  factories,  some  assuming  much  and  some  very  little. 
A  few  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a  steady  supply  of  skilled  opera- 
tives trained  in  the  neighboring  shops,  a  condition  found  chiefly  in 
small  shoe  centers  where  one  shop  pays  better  or  is  ^^ nicer"  than 
the  others  and  consequently  attracts  the  best  workers.  Where  the 
trade  is  picked  up,  or  learned  at  odd  moments,  the  cost  to  the  em- 
ployer is  very  small,  as  a  machine  can  be  used  only  if  it  has  been 
vacated  by  some  one  else  and  the  learner  can  ^^  try  "  only  in  the  free 
time  for  which  she  is  drawing  no  pay.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
employer  who  trains  all  his  help  does  so  at  heavy  cost,  made  up  of 
the  wear  and  tear  on  machines,  the  power  necessary  to  run  them,  the 
waste  of  materials,  the  wages  of  the  teacher,  and  the  wages  of  the 
learner.  The  value  of  the  learner's  product  certainly  does  not 
balance  this,  while  the  training  is  made  still  more  costly  by  the  fact 
that  a  large  number  of  the  girl  learners  leave  after  they  have  reached 
the  point  at  which  they  become  valuable.  A  generally  alleged  reason 
for  leaving  is  that  they  are  "  discontented."  More  definite  explana- 
tion discloses  various  causes:  Frequently  they  can  not  learn  the 
process  they  wish;  often  the  girl  claims  a  high  wage  when  she  has 
mastered  an  operation,  without  realizing  that  she  has  not  gained 
the  speed  which  makes  her  production  valuable ;  sometimes,  too,  the 
learner  is  put  on  piecework  almost  at  the  beginning,  and  as  her  out- 
put is  very  small  she  becomes  disheartened  and  leaves. 
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The  time  necessary  to  learn  processes  in  the  factory  is  difficult  to 
estimate,  varying  as  it  does  with  every  operation  and  with  every 
learner.  To  quote  the  skilled  worker:  "It  all  depends  upon  how 
smart  you  are."  Table  work,  buttoning,  and  trimming  threads  take 
no  time  to  learn;  blacking  and  cementing  can  be  mastered  in  from 
5  to  15  minutes.  The  stitching  processes  naturally  take  longer, 
but  each  is  a  help  toward  the  next.  Were  one  to  learn  vamping  at 
the  start,  it  would  take  at  least  three  months,  whereas  when  it  is 
taken  up  after  several  other  stitching  processes  it  is  said  that  it  can 
be  mastered  in  one  week. 

The  following  table  is  based  on  information  given  by  214  women 
working  in  shoe  factories : 

Tablk  13.— TDCB  RBQUIRBD  BY  214  WOlfEN  TO  LEARN  VARIOUS  KINDS  OF  WORK  IN 

THE  SHOE  TRADE. 

[Baaed  on  peraonal  statements  of  the  women.] 


Kind  of  work. 

Less  than  1  week. 

1  week  to  4  weeks. 

1  month  to  12 
months. 

Total. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Machine: 

Skilled 

17 
8 

0 
55 

24.0 
2X9 

26wl 
AfLfi 

29 
16 

14 

27 

4ao 
45w7 

60.9 
82.1 

26 

11 

3 
2 

86lO 
31. 4 

13.0 
2.4 

72 

Medium  skilled 

35 

Hand: 

Skffled 

23 

Unskilled 

84 



Total 

86 

86 

42 

214 

When  one  considers  the  rapidity  with  which  these  operations  are 
learned  a  trade  school  seems  superfluous.  Its  main  advantage  would 
be  to  give  the  mastery  of  several  processes,  especially  the  skilled  ones, 
so  that  the  worker  would  be  equipped  to  fill  different  positions.  This 
equipment  would  double  or  treble  the  chances  of  getting  a  "  paying 
job."  It  has  been  estimated  that  a  bright  girl  of  16  or  17  could 
master  in  less  than  two  years  all  the  occupations  open  to  women. 

The  citation  of  the  "bright  girl"  raises  a  question.  Given  tho 
same  opportunity,  or  lack  of  it,  what  is  it  that  makes  some  young 
workers  succeed  and  others  fail  ?  The  foreman  will  tell  you  that  if  a 
girl  is  bright  and  industrious,  particularly  the  latter,  she  will  soon 
become  skilled,  by  "  skilled  "  meaning  she  will  possess  the  sum  total 
of  qualities  necessary  to  make  a  good  wage  on  piecework.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  nobody  acquires  skill  in  a  shop.  What  she 
acquires  is  "  speed  " — ^that  is,  the  power  of  handling  things  quickly 
though  not  necessarily  correctly.  A  young  assistant  forewoman  un- 
consciously summed  up  the  matter  very  well  when,  in  speaking  of  a 
sister  whom  she  had  trained,  she  said,  "  Anne  could  make  nothing  on 
linings  so  I  put  her  on  backstays;  since  then  she  has  done  well." 
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Stitching  linings  is  a  simple  process  paid  for  at  a  slender  piece  rate ; 
it  must  therefore  be  done  very  rapidly  if  the  worker  is  to  make 
even  a  small  wage;  in  other  words,  the  key  to  success  in  this  case  is 
speed.  Anne  evidently  had  not  and  could  not  acquire  this  speed, 
so  she  was  put  on  a  harder  job  carrying  a  higher  rate  of  pay.  Here 
she  succeeded  for  she  had  '^  skill '' — that  is,  she  could  do  a  difficult 
thing,  though  she  could  not  do  it  very  quickly.  Speed,  then,  is  the 
one  thing  that  can  be  acquired  in  the  shop,  and  this  comes  with  time 
and  not  with  teaching.  Speed  and  skill  together  make  the  key  to 
success;  but  not  all  possess  both  qualifications.  Scientific  manage- 
ment could  give  skill  and  the  next  best  gift,  speed,  to  some  who  can 
not  develop  either  unaided,  but  it  would  take  a  trained  teacher  to  do 
it,  and  teachers  are  rare  in  the  factory.  There  are  few  foremen 
who  can  stand  over  the  young  worker's  machine  and  show  her  what 
is  wrong  in  method  and  movements.  The  whole  teaching  of  the 
operation  is  customarily  summed  up  in,  ^^Get  up  and  let  me  show 
you." 

The  wage  seeker,  young  or  old,  American  or  foreign,  who  chooses 
the  shoe  factory  as  his  field  will  naturally  balance  the  merits  and 
defects  of  each  method  of  learning.  He  will  ask  advice  and  receive 
it  in  bewildering  variety.  A  foreigner  will  doubt  his  ability  to  win 
success  without  formal  instruction  in. the  trade;  a  young  person  with 
American  notions  will  rely  on  "picking  it  up,"  or  choose  factory 
training.  The  advantages  of  the  schools  as  at  present  managed 
are  dubious.  Certainly  the  pupils  learn  how  to  run  a  power  ma- 
chine, but  the  process  it  represents  is  seldom  thoroughly  mastered  in 
the  time  they  can  afford  to  give.  One  woman  interviewed  had  learned 
vamping  in  a  school,  but,  in  her  own  words,  "  got  only  a  vague  idea 
of  vamping,  and  had  a  lot  to  learn  when  she  began  in  the  factory." 
Hers  is  no  exceptional  case.  "  They  haven't  had  experience  enough 
to  work  rapidly,"  explained  one  of  the  school  instructors  when  ac- 
counting for  the  frequent  failure  of  his  pupils  to  hold  factory  posi- 
tions. The  hostility  of  the  settled  force  to  new  workers  is  accounted 
for  by  a  union  official  on  the  ground  that  the  daily  work  is  so  corre- 
lated in  amount  as  to  meet  the  average  output  of  a  fair  worker.  Any- 
one who  can  not  measure  up  to  the  average  reduces  the  amount  of 
work  assigned,  and  therefore  the  earnings  for  the  whole  room. 
School-taught  workers  are  so  frequently  laggards  that  every  effort 
is  made  to  shove  them  out.  The  fact  of  school  training  is  seldom  an 
advantage  when  an  applicant  interviews  superintendents.  The  lat- 
ter claim  that  the  only  advantage  conferred  by  a  shoe  school  is  the 
acquisition  of  a  certain  self-confidence,  and  they  ignore  the  fact  that 
to  a  foreigner  this  is  a  very  real  advantage.  Foremen  and  forewomen 
usually  prefer  the  totally  unskilled  as  beginners.     Practically  no 
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effort  to  place  their  pupils  is  made  by  the  schools.  Occasionally  a 
bright  pupil  is  helped  to  a  good  position,  or  during  a  rush  season  one 
or  two  of  the  advanced  learners  may  be  sent  to  a  factory  in  response 
to  a  telephone  call,  but  to  secure  work  the  rank  and  file  must  depend 
on  their  own  efforts. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  the  rigid  limitation  of  numbers  and  of 
instruction  in  union  centers  is  less  severely  felt  in  the  women's  rooms, 
it  forces  many  young  people  to  leave  their  homes  and  seek  other  cen- 
ters where  they  may  legitimately  learn  what  they  can  acquire  only 
surreptitiously  at  home.  They  have  no  attachment  to  the  strange  fac- 
tory and  will  leave  it  for  a  familiar  environment  or  for  higher  wages 
when  they  can.  The  possible  establishment  of  publicly  maintained 
trade  schools  equipped  to  teach  shoemaking  is  viewed  with  little 
apprehension  by  the  managers  of  private  shoe  schools,  since  a  course 
planned  to  cover  a  year  or  more  is  not  apt  to  draw  pupils  from  the 
short-term  courses.  A  public  trade  school,  to  supersede  the  inefficient 
shoe  school  and  the  usual  haphazard  factory  teaching,  must  shorten 
the  shoemaking  course,  yet  make  it  possible  for  the  pupil,  without 
losing  his  position,  to  acquire  proficiency  by  means  of  part-time  or 
continuation  instruction. 

HOURS  OF  LABOR. 

Factory  people  begin  work  early.  The  shoe  workers  pour  into 
the  passage  marked  "  For  employees  only  "  as  the  whistles  are  shriek- 
ing 7  o'clock.  In  their  respective  workrooms  they  remain,  with  an 
hour's  interval  at  noon,  until  5.  Since  the  54  hours-a-week  law  for 
women  became  effective  in  January,  1912,  the  above  has  been  the 
usual  arrangement  in  Lynn.  It  is  varied  in  certain  factories  by  ex- 
tending the  hours  on  5  days  and  closing  at  1  p.  m.  on  Saturday. 
This  custom  is  almost  universal  in  simmier.  Occasionally  a  factory 
begins  work  at  6.30  a.  m.  and  closes  earlier.  The  hours  vary  some- 
what with  the  season,  but  the  nominal  10  hours  of  work  for  5  days 
with  a  short  day  on  Saturday  is  growing  in  favor. 

In  Brockton  the  hours  of  beginning  and  ending  work  vary  some- 
what. Hundreds  of  workers  come  in  from  outlying  towns  by  long- 
distance trolley,  and  as  many  more  arrive  by  train.  To  accommo- 
date these  outsiders,  many  Brockton  factories  cut  down  the  noon  spell 
to  a  half  hour  and  close  work  at  4.30  or  4.45  p.  m.  to  allow  their  help 
to  make  trains.  Saturday  afternoon  is  not  so  frequently  given  as  in 
Lynn,  most  of  the  shops  running  the  same  hours  each  day  in  the 
week,  even  in  summer. 

Overtime  work  is  uncommon  in  shoe  factories  in  Lynn  and  Brock* 
ton,  and  is  rare  in  any  well-run  factory.  On  a  few  nights  in  the  busy 
seasons  the  stitching  room  gets  ahead  of  the  lasting  and  dressing 
rooms  and  a  few  workers  remain  to  catch  up.     In  cold  weather 
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leather  cracks,  the  repair  work  increases  abnormally,  and  girls  are 
often  requested  to  remain  to  finish  an  order.  They  are  not  com- 
pelled to  do  so,  but,  of  course,  a  request  from  the  manager  is  seldom 
refused.  Nor  are  some  women  averse  to  earning  the  occasional 
extra  pay. 

In  Marlboro  and  the  towns  of  its  section  56  hours  was  the  usual 
working  week  before  the  recent  law.  At  present  the  10-hour  day 
with  a  free  Saturday  afternoon  is  very  popular.  In  some  factories 
a  9i-hour  day  is  preferred  with  a  short  day  on  Saturday.  The  prep- 
aration for  a  day's  work  and  its  winding  up  take  as  much  time  on  a 
half  as  a  whole  day,  so  that  any  arrangement  giving  a  short  Satur- 
day is  costly  to  the  management.  Yet  a  discontented  force  is  more 
costly,  even  in  a  nonunionized  town.  The  free  Saturday  afternoon  is 
fairly  established  in  this  whole  region. 

A  54-hour  week  was  the  custom  in  Boston  even  before  the  passage 
of  the  law.  The  work  begins  at  7.16  or  7.30 ;  usually  a  half  hour  only 
is  given  at  noon,  and  the  factory  closes  at  5.  But  no  custom  is  uni- 
versal in  the  various  sections  included  under  the  name  of  ^^  Boston.'^ 

The  54.hours-a-week  law  went  into  effect  January  1,  1912,  and, 
when  this  investigation  was  made,  had  been  in  operation  only  a  short 
time.  Like  a  new  broom  it  had  swept  clean,  and  evasions  were  vet  un- 
common. Nevertheless,  there  are  factories  in  which  the  power  is  put 
on  and  workers  voluntarily  begin  before  the  end  of  the  noon  hour. 

WORKING  CONDITIONS  AND  SANITATION. 

The  factory  at  which  the  workers  arrive  at  7  a.  m.  may  be  a  six- 
story  brick  building  of  many  windows  and  ample  floor  space,  or  a 
three-story  wooden  structure  crowded  and  ill-lighted  throughout. 
The  better  building  is  more  common  in  Brockton  and  in  Marlboro, 
while  the  largest  factories  in  the  outskirts  of  Boston  are  buildings  of 
a  model  character.  In  the  smaller  towns,  and  conspicuously  in  the 
Lynn  district,  old  frame  structures,  often  forlorn  and  unsafe,  are 
still  in  use. 

The  workrooms  differ  in  character  as  widely  as  do  the  buildings, 
but  the  position  of  the  stitching  room  in  a  factory  and  the  gen- 
eral arrangement  of  the  machines  varies  little.  The  usual  plan  is  to 
provide  the  shoe  with  a  steady  journey  of  development  from  the  top 
floor  to  the  bottom.  This  gives  the  stitching  room,  in  which  are  the 
majority  of  women  workers,  either  a  part  of  the  top  floor  shared  by 
the  cutters,  or  the  floor  below  the  cutters.  The  women  packers,  who 
are  the  last  to  touch  the  shoe,  are  on  the  first  floor  nearest  the  offices. 
When  a  factory  is  small  it  frequently  occupies  one  floor,  high  in  a 
building,  the  first  floor  of  which  is  given  up  to  the  offices  of  different 
firms.  In  most  cases  the  main  rooms  in  which  women  work  are  on 
the  top  floors.    Yet  elevators,  except  for  freight,  are  extremely  few. 
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Sometimes,  but  rarely,  the  women  are  allowed  to  use  freight  ele- 
vators between  stated  hours,  a  privilege  commonly  given  only  to 
those  who  present  a  doctor's  certificate.  The  long  flights  of  stairs 
to  the  fourth  or  fifth  floor  must  be  mounted  twice  a  day. 

The  ordinary  stitching  room,  where  the  majority  of  the  women  are 
found,  is  lighter  than  other  rooms  in  the  factory  because  higher  up, 
but  it  is  so  crowded  that  it  seldom  gives  an  impression  of  being  well 
lighted.  Sometimes  there  are  windows  on  all  four  sides  of  the  room, 
but  imder  these  windows  is  a  close  double  row  of  machines.  Be- 
hind this  double  row  is  an  aisle;  but  with  racks  of  shoes  standing 
about  on  the  floor  and  floor  girls  hurrying  to  and  fro,  the  aisle  takes 
little  from  the  air  of  congestion.  Behind  this  aisle,  again,  in  the 
center  of  the  room,  if  machines  are  placed  around  all  sides,  or  against 
the  windowless  wall  when  they  are  not,  are  the  tables  for  the  hand- 
workers. The  first  row  of  machines,  therefore,  has  good  light  and 
air,  the  second  a  less  but  still  tolerable  supply.  The  table  workers 
have  the  worst  of  the  situation  in  every  way ;  frequently  their  tables 
are  placed  in  a  close  little  space  surrounded  by  high  racks  of  shoes, 
where  the  younger  girls  work  all  day,  cut  off  from  daylight  and 
good  air. 

But  they  are  in  no  worse  situation  than  the  women  downstairs  in 
the  packing  room.  This  room,  at  the  back  of  the  first  floor,  always 
has  poor  light,  its  windows  frequently  opening  upon  some  narrow 
alley  between  tall  buildings.  Since  the  task  of  packers  and  tip  fixers 
requires  close  study  of  the  shoe,  the  half  daylight  or  artificial  light 
is  extremely  trying  to  eyes  and  head.  Further,  while  the  air  every- 
where  in  the  factory  is  heavy  with  the  odor  of  leather,  in  the  packing 
room  and  sometimes  near  the  tables  in  other  rooms,  the  odoi's  from 
pastes  and  blackings  used  are  particularly  sickening.  Better  air  is 
possible  where  there  are  plenty  of  windows,  but  the  workers  who 
spend  9  or  10  hours  a  day  indoors  are  afraid  of  the  cold,  so  the 
windows  are  kept  closed.  Any  attempt  at  artificial  ventilation  is 
unusual. 

Cleanliness  is  carefully  maintained  in  the  offices,  but  very  little 
regarded  in  the  workrooms.  Usually  a  man  is  detailed  to  sweep  up 
about  the  machines,  but  he  is  apt  to  sweep  up  only  the  scraps  of 
leather,  leaving  dust  thick  in  the  comers.  Even  this  slight  aid  is 
sometimes  denied  the  workers,  and  they  are  forced  to  hire  some  one  or 
to  sweep,  themselves,  if  they  wish  their  places  clean. 

The  habit  of  spitting  upon  the  floor  is  common  in  the  men's  rooms, 
and  men  introduced  into  the  stitching  rooms  do  not  always  leave 
their  habits  behind  them.  The  managers,  however,  often  claim  that 
women  are  more  untidy  and  more  neglectful  of  sanitary  precautions 
than  men.  and  that  the  efforts  made  in  the  best  factories  to  secure 
better  conditions  are  largely  wasted  from  lack  of  cooperation  in  the 
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working  force.  The  unions,  especially  in  Brockton,  have  made  some 
effoi-ts  to  secure  better  conditions,  but  these  efforts  seem  rather  aimed 
to  rouse  the  management  than  to  give  the  workers  themselves  higher 
ideals. 

The  care  of  the  toilets,  legally  the  employer's  affair,  is  also  some- 
times left  to  the  women.  In  Lynn  they  are  often  obliged  to  hire  some 
one  to  keep  them  decent;  and  while  the  money  burden  is  light,  the 
injustice  of  the  arrangement  is  keenly  felt  by  some.  Toilets,  sepa- 
rate for  men  and  for  women  as  required  by  law,  usually  on  each  floor, 
are  always  provided,  yet  they  are  seldom  more  than  tolerably  clean, 
and  sometimes  distinctly  insanitary. 

Dressing  rooms,  though  necessary  for  the  comfort  and  decency  of 
the  operatives,  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  best  factories.  A  woman 
careful  of  her  appearance  always  changes  her  street  clothes  for  a 
costume  suited  to  the  conditions  of  the  shop.  It  is  neither  convenient 
nor  decent  for  her  to  change  her  dress  in  the  stitching  room  itself; 
yet  often  the  only  dressing  convenience  she  has  is  a  nail  driven  in  the 
wall  above  her  machine.  Where  dressing  rooms  are  found  they  are 
simply  dark  comers  of  the  room  shut  off  by  wooden  partitions  and  so 
small  that  in  the  rush  at  noon  and  at  night  the  girls  using  them  have 
scarcely  room  to  turn  about. 

Lunch  rooms  in  the  shoe  factories  are  not  found  in  Lynn.  One 
large  factory,  however,  provides  a  clubhouse  for  its  women  employees, 
a  delightful  place  where  good  meals  are  served  at  cost.  But  this  is 
the  only  lunch  room  connected  with  a  factory  in  Lynn.  Other  fac- 
tories sometimes  allow  an  outsider  to  come  in  and  cook  for  the  work- 
ers on  a  stove  in  one  of  the  rooms;  sometimes  the  workers  cook  for 
themselves.  The  women  often  bring  tea  or  coffee  in  bottles  and  heat 
the  beverage  to  drink  with  their  cold  lunches.  But  despite  the  added 
cheer,  it  is  a  bad  practice  to  use  the  workroom  as  a  lunch  room.  It 
prevents  it  from  being  aired  in  the  absence  of  the  workers  and  gives 
them  no  change  from  their  surroundings,  and  therefore  no  real  re- 
laxation. Workroom  conditions  are  too  frequently  detrimental  to 
health  and  habits  of  self-respect. 

Lack  of  proper  conveniences  is  an  evil,  but  in  the  stitching  room  it 
is  not  the  chief  evil.  That,  to  a  visitor,  is  the  racking  noise.  Over  the 
hum  of  the  power  belt  and  the  whir  of  the  stitching  machines  comes 
the  rapid  jar,  clank,  clank,  clank  of  the  eyeleting  machine  and  the 
vicious  whir-clank-stop  of  the  Reece  buttonhole  machine;  and 
through  and  above  it  all  the  teeth-on-edge  shriek  of  the  men's  lasting 
machines  below,  making  altogether  a  noise  truly  infernal.  The  work- 
ers themselves  become  used  to  it,  declare  that  they  do  not  mind  it, 
and  deny  that  it  makes  them  nervous;  they  only  regret  that  the 
effort  to  be  heard  in  the  workroom  makes  their  voices  loud,  high- 
pitched,  and  harsh. 
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The  physical  conditions  in  the  shoe  factories  of  Lynn  seem  to  indi- 
cate a  center  satisfied  to  be  as  it  always  has  been — sordid  but  success- 
ful. The  "  fads  "  of  dressing  rooms  and  rest  rooms  and  lunch  rooms 
are  felt  to  be  all  very  well  for  other  citie^  but  a  waste  of  valuable 
floor  space  in  Lynn.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  most  firms  do 
not  own  the  buildings  in  which  they  manufacture;  the  owner,  who 
builds  for  some  unknown  tenant,  does  not  care  to  risk  the  loss  of  floor 
space  that  might  prevent  him  from  leasing. 

In  some  of  the  modern  factories  variously  located,  conditions  in 
the  workrooms  are  as  favorable  to  health  and  comfort  as  thev  can  be 
made  in  a  factory.  One  fine  factory  near  Boston  claims  peculiar  ad- 
vantages in  its  workroom  arrangements;  nevertheless,  the  women 
stitchers  are  set  so  close  together  that  each  has  an  irritating  con- 
sciousness of  a  neighbor's  proximity.  The  racking  noise  from  the 
buttonholing  machines  seems  redoubled  by  this  crowding. 

Dust  arising  from  the  material  subjected  to  the  machine  is  not  an 
injurious  result  of  work  in  the  stitching  room  as  it  is  in  the  bottom- 
ing room.  The  actual  manipulation  of  certain  machines  does,  how- 
ever, produce  some  physical  injury.  Operators  on  buttonhole  and 
eyeleting  machines  are  frequently  forced  to  give  up  the  work  on 
account  of  '*'  stomach  trouble.''  The  effect  of  these  special  machines 
upon  the  nerves  is  often  disastrous. 

The  first  impression  made  upon  a  visitor  is  the  tremendous  speed 
at  which  the  machines  are  run.  The  rate  is  usually  voluntary,  yet  an 
ambitious  and  practiced  worker  is  under  the  temptation  of  using  a 
speed  that  strains  nerves  and  eyes.  The  pauses  in  the  work  so  fre- 
quent in  the  stitching  rooms,  though  they  mean  financial  loss,  are  a 
relief  to  the  strain  and  break  the  wearisome  monotony  of  making  the 
same  number  of  stitches  hour  after  hour  on  bits  of  leather  identically 
the  same. 

The  monotonous,  often  nerve- wearing,  character  of  the  work  is  the 
real  cause  of  what  sometimes  appears  caprice  in  throwing  up  jobs. 
"  Tired  of  it "  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  reasons  assigned  for  the 
abrupt  relinquishment  of  work.  To  get  out  and  hunt  for  another 
kind  of  operation  or  to  work  in  different  surroundings  is  a  coveted 
relief.  Change  of  occupation  within  the  same  factory  is  often  de- 
sired, especially  by  handworkers.  Once  on  a  fairly  good  job,  there 
is  sometimes  for  several  years  no  decided  desire  for  another.  Then 
comes  a  day  when  the  monotonous  repetition  wears  through  nerve  en- 
durance. Of  300  women  interviewed  in  their  homes,  nearly  80  gave 
as  a  reason  for  leaving  a  job,  "  tired  of  it."  On  the  whole,  however, 
there  is  as  much  variety  in  the  shoe  work  as  in  the  clothing  trades, 
and  far  more  than  in  the  textile  mills  or  the  majority  of  other  factory 
trades.  At  present  the  machinery  in  use  can  not,  as  in  a  cotton  mill, 
do  away  with  dexterity  and  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  operator. 
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The  selection  of  material,  its  adjustment  to  the  machine,  the  inspec- 
tion for  perfection  and  finish,  all  create  in  the  operator  an  individual 
relationship  to  his  part  of  the  product,  even  though  he  may  never 
deal  with  a  whole  shoe.  The  ''  speeding  up  '^  complained  of  in  the 
textile  or  box-making  industries  is  not  common ;  the  worker  usually 
runs  the  machine  at  the  pace  he  desires,  as  it  can  produce  good  work 
only  when  guided  by  a  clever  hand.  This  feeling  of  responsibility  is 
no  doubt  a  main  reason  why  many  of  the  shoe  workers,  though  but 
dimly  aware  of  the  cause,  are  not  unsatisfied  with  their  work. 


CHAPTER  IV.— WAGES  OP  WOMEN  SHOE  WORKERS. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Xo  one  statement  in  relation  to  conditions  in  the  shoe  trade  is  made 
more  frequently  or  with  a  greater  emphasis  than  that  the  wage  scale 
is  higher  than  that  of  any  other  factory  industry.  That  this  is  a 
general  conviction  among  wage  earners  and  employers  alike,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  but  the  causes  assigned  are  as  various  as  the  char- 
acters of  the  informants.  The  owner  of  a  factory  quotes  the  free 
competition  of  an  industry  as  yet  unaffected  by  the  trust  tendency ; 
the  officials  of  the  larger  unions  assert  that  organization  of  labor  has 
succeeded  in  setting  a  reasonable  wage  standard,  which,  maintained 
in  the  larger  centers,  forces  up  wages  even  in  unorganized  localities : 
the  practical  directing  force  in  the  factory  explain  as  a  cause  of  high 
wages  the  skilled  nature  of  the  processes,  demanding  an  intelligence 
commanding  everywhere  its  price. 

Doubtless  these  are  all  real  conditions,  and  taken  separately  or  to- 
gether they  make  the  weekly  rates  of  wages  relatively  high.  It  re- 
mains for  us  to  see,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  women  workers, 
whether  they  combine  to  make  annual  earnings  adequate. 

SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION. 

To  determine  the  accuracy  of  the  impression  generally  prevalent 
as  to  the  high  reward  of  shoe  workers  and  to  measure  this  reward 
against  some  standard,  several  sources  of  information  are  available, 
namely,  the  reports  of  the  State  bureau  of  statistics,  the  general 
statements  of  employees  and  of  wage  earners,  records  from  the  fac- 
tory pay  rolls,  and,  lastly,  interviews  with  workers  in  their  homes. 

As  to  the  published  statistics,  valuable  as  they  are  for  comparing 
one  industry  with  another,  they  are  admittedly  of  doubtful  accuracy 
in  the  case  of  any  special  industry.  The  reports  are  obtained  by 
sending  blank  forms  to  the  manufacturers  and  are  filled  in  by  some 
member  of  the  firm  or  of  the  office  force.  The  desire  to  magnify  the 
amount  of  business  and  to  stand  well  in  the  matter  of  wage  scale  tends 
to  exaggeration  of  numbers  and  expenditure,  while  in  many  cases 
factory  records  are  so  carelessly  kept  as  to  make  the  reports  largely 
guesswork.  These  statements  are  chiefly  useful  in  giving  knowledge 
of  general  conditions  and  for  comparisons  among  the  several  indus- 
tries or  with  reports  of  previous  years.  The  statements,  too,  of  fac- 
tory ownei*s,  officials,  managers,  and  foremen  only  in  exceptional  in- 
stances afford  reliable  data  for  the  details  of  wages  and  earnings. 
Their  estimates  may  or  may  not  come  close  to  the  facts.  A  source 
of  information  that  will  naturally  first  occur  to  the  inquirer  is  the 
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worker  himself.  It  is,  however,  a  common  experience  in  industrial 
research  to  find  that  where  no  written  record  is  kept  the  worker  is  but 
vaguely  aware  of  the  exact  amount  of  his  earnings  for  any  long  period 
of  time.  The  amounts,  for  reasons  that  will  suggest  themselves,  are 
under  or  over  stated.  Real  accuracy  can  be  secured  only  by  the 
laborious  copying  of  well-kept  pay  rolls,  in  which  the  name  and 
special  occupation  of  each  worker  is  stated,  with  the  amount  of 
weekly  earnings  paid. 

WAGES  AND  EARNINGS  AS  SHOWN  BY  RETURNS  OF 

MANUFACTURERS. 

While  the  pay  rolls  must  be  the  final  criterion  in  this  study,  it  will 
help,  nevertheless,  in  the  discussion  of  earnings  in  the  shoe  industry 
to  make  some  comparisons  and  estimates  based  on  the  returns  made 
by  manufacturers  to  the  State  bureau  of  statistics.  For  the  purpose 
of  such  a  comparison,  in  Table  14  are  given  11  Massachusetts 
industries  employing  over  2,500  adult  women,  with  the  number 
and  per  cent  of  men,  women,  and  minors  and  the  wages  they 
received.  Unfortunately  the  State  bureau  does  not  give  the  average 
weekly  and  annual  wage  for  the  three  classes  of  wage  earners  sepa- 
rately. This  was  learned  for  special  groups  from  other  sources  and 
will  be  quoted  later. 

Tabls  14.--COMPARISON  OF  CHIEF  MASSACHUSETTS  INDUSTRIES  AS  TO  NUMBER  OF 
MEN,  WOMEN,  AND  MINORS  EMPLOYED  AND  THEIR  WAGES. 


Workers  and  wages  In  industry  specified. 

Indofltry. 

Persons  employed, 

mi.r 

Average 
wage  for 

week 
ending 
Dec.  16, 

1911.> 

Averitfe 
wage  for 

all 

workers 

for  week 

ending 

Dec.  16, 

1911. 

Average  annual 

earnings  for  ail 

workers. 

Number. 

Percent. 

1910.B 

1911.« 

1.  Cotton  goods: 

Men..: 

63,836 
44,386 
13,7g3 

4&1 
38.6 
13.3 

19.83 
7.91 
6.92 

Woman 

Minors 

ToUl 

112,006 

100.0 

$8. 59 

$412.09 

8407.80 

3.  Boots  and  shoes: 

Men 

62,980 

20,875 

6,038 

61.7 

31.3 

7.0 

16.17 

10.39 

6.43 

Women 

Minora 

Total 

85,893 

100.0 

13.06 

686.64 

594.15 

>  Maasacfaosetts  Bureau  of  Statistka,  Twenty-eixth  Annual  Report  on  the  Statistics  of  Manufacture. 
1911,  np.  90-183. 

>  The  average  wage  was  secured  from  the  classified  wages  for  men,  women,  and  children  by  taking  the 
mid-valne  in  each  class  group  as  the  average  wage  and  multiplving  it  by  the  number  of  wage  earners  in 
that  group.  The  sum  of  the  total  earnings  thus  obtained  for  eacn  class  was  then  divided  by  the  total  num- 
ber 01  wace  earners  in  that  class,  and  the  result  was  regarded  as  the  average  wage.  In  the  cese  of  the 
group  "  Under  13."  $1  was  used  as  the  lower  limit,  making  a  mid-value  of  $2,  and  in  the  *'  $25  and  over  " 

Soap,  $25  was  taken  as  the  value,  the  personal  statements  obtained  from  the  women  indicating  that 
m  number  in  this  industry  receiving  more  than  $25  was  too  small  to  Justify  the  use  of  a  greater  value 

t^iwp  $25. 

*  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statlstkss,  Twenty-flfth  Annual  Report  on  the  Statistics  of  Manulacturea 
1910,  pp.  1-12.  *^ 

« 10^,1911,  pp.  1-13. 
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Table  14.— COMPARISON  OF  CHIEF  MASSACHUSETTS  INDUSTRIES  AS  TO    NUMBER 
OF  MEN,  WOMEN,  AND  MINORS  EMPLOYED  AND  THEIR  WAGES -Concluded. 


Workers  and  wages  in  industry  specified. 

Industry. 

• 

Persons  employed, 

Average 

wage  for 

week 

ending 

Dec.  16, 

1911.1 

Average 
wage  for 

all 

workers 

for  week 

ending 

Dec.  16, 

1911. 

Average  annual 

earnings  for  all 

workers. 

Number. 

Percent. 

1910.1 

1911. « 

3.  Woolen  and  worsted  goods: 

Men 

28,6S9 

17,958 

6,088 

54.2 
30.1 
15.7 

S11.20 
a  57 
6.21 

Women  

Minors 

Total 

52,735 

100.0 

t9.73 

0) 

$460.17 

4.  Electric  machinery  and  supplies: 

Men     

13,884 
2,768 
1,872 

75.0 
14.9 
10.1 

14.47 
&36 
6.55 

Women  

Minors  

Total 

18,524 

100.0 

12L75 

$000.20 

-00SlO6 

6.  Paper  and  wood  pulp: 

9,153 

4,338 

567 

65.1 

30.9 

4.0 

12.48 
7.13 

Women 

Minors 

6.63 

Total 

14,058 

100.0 

ia59 

513.47 

619.13 

6.  Hosiery  and  knit  goods: 

Men       

2,445 
5,460 
1,433 

26.2 
58.5 
15.3' 

11.54 
7.87 
6.12 

Women 

Minora -. 

Total 

9,338 

100.0 

a56 

396.20 

395wlO 

Men     

4,430 

3,173 

503 

54.6 

39.1 

6.3 

12.90 
9.39 
6.19 

Womcin 

Minors 

Total  

8,106 

100.0 

11.11 

509.99 

479.89 

8.  Confectionery: 

1,540 
3,412 
1,901 

22.5 
49.8 
27.7 

12.08 
6l70 
4.73 

Women 

Minors 

Total  

6,853 

100.0 

7.37 

346.07 

348137 

Men     

1,254 

4,032 

359 

22.2 

71.4 
0.4 

16.63 
&55 
5.01 

Women 

Minors  .......^T--r ,--- ........... 

Total      

5,645 

100.0 

10.12 

456.09 

469.61 

10.  Clothing,  men's: 

2,461 

2,785 

154 

45.6 

51.6 

18 

14.94 
7.93 
6.31 

Women 

Minors 

Total 

5,400 

100.0 

11.05 

511.13 

005. 01 

Men 

1,239 

2,563 

92 

31.8 

63.8 

2.4 

14.07 

11.63 

6.52 

Women 

Mhiors 

Total 

1        3.«94 

100.0 

1 

12.29 

560.06 

569.74 

( 

1  See  p.  59  for  notes  to  these  columns. 

With  due  allowance  for  error  in  the  returns  several  significant 
facts  are  brought  out  by  this  comparison.  In  average  annual 
earnings  for  all  wage  earners  electric  machinery  and  supplies  in 
1910  ran  ccmsiderably  ahead  of  the  boot  and  shoe  industry,  a  differ- 
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ence  lessened  in  1911 ;  in  average  weekly  wage  for  all  earners  boots 
and  shoes  were  also  slightly  behind.  A  glance  at  the  proportions  of 
the  three  classes  of  earners  makes  it  clear  that  the  higher  average  in 
the  electrical  works  is  due  to  the  small  per  cent  of  adult  women  em- 
ployed. Their  relatively  low  wage  does  not  pull  down  total  earn- 
ings to  the  boot  and  shoe  level,  since  the  75  per  cent  of  adult  men 
receive  a  weekly  wage  almost  double  that  of  the  women.  In  the 
boot  and  shoe  industry  the  men's  average  wage  is  over  $1  per  week 
lower  than  in  the  electrical  works,  but  the  26,875  adult  women  mak- 
ing boots  and  shoes  receive  an  average  weekly  wage  about  50  cents 
more  than  their  2,768  sisters  dealing  with  electrical  machinery.  In 
both  of  these  industries  the  average  wage  for  all  wage  earners  runs 
ahead  of  that  in  the  others  listed.  In  the  case  of  the  boot  and  shoe 
workers  this  is  certainly  due  to  the  higher  wage  for  women.  So  far, 
then,  the  statistical  statement  confirms  the  common  assertion;  the 
boot  and  shoe  industry  does  pay  nearly  the  highest  annual  as  well 
as  the  highest  average  weekly  wage,  and  this  is  paid  to  over  85,000 
workers,  one-third  of  whom  are  women  and  girls. 

Averages  for  weekly  or  annual  earnings  may  be  misleading,  how- 
ever, as  related  to  the  general  body  of  workers.  A  few  highly  paid 
workers  at  the  top  of  the  scale  may  raise  the  whole  average  to  a 
figure  which  is  only  arithmetically  a  truth.  Further  analysis  of 
the  wage  scale  is  necessary  to  show  what  proportion  of  the  earners 
receive  the  specified  average  amounts. 

We  take,  then,  the  bureau's  table  of  classified  weekly  wages  for 
the  week  of  employment  of  greatest  number  of  wage  earners  in  1910, 
for  the  11  leading  industries,  and  classify  the  earnings  under  speci- 
fied amounts,  women  wage  earners  18  years  and  over  alone  being 
considered. 

Table  15.— WEEKLY  WAGES  OF  WOMEN  18  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  IN  U  LEADING 
INDUSTRIES  IN  WEEK  OF  ICAXIMUM  EMPLOYMENT,  IfllO,  BY  CUMULATIVE 
PERCENTAGES. 

Bonroe:  Maanduiaetts  Barata  of  Btatistios,  Tweiity*flitli  Annual  Report  on  the  Statistics  of  Manixliao- 

tures,  1910,  pp.  90-137.1 


Industry. 


CottooKOOds 

Boots  imd  shoes,  leather 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods  ^ 

Hosiery  and  knit  goodis 

Clothing,  women's 

Paper  and  wood  pulp 

Confectionery 

Boots  and  shoes,  rubber 

Clothing,  men's 

Boxes,  paper 

Electric  machinery  and  supplies . 


Per  cent  of  women  18  years  of  age  and  over  earning  specified 

wages. 


Under 
16 


17.6 
12.3 
12.8 
27.8 
19.8 
18.6 
47.2 
5.4 
21.1 
25.0 
19.6 


Under 
18 


56.1 
31.2 
64.0 
62.8 
48.5 
76.8 
82.8 
23.6 
56.7 
56wO 
50.6 


Under 
19 


75w2 
42.9 
60.1 
76.6 
63.2 
92.2 
91.7 
40.4 
71.6 
7a6 
73.9 


Under 
SIO 


88.8 
56.9 
77.5 
87.3 
76.1 
96.6 
94.5 
77.0 
83.3 
83.4 
87.1 


$10  or 

OTW. 


11.2 
43.1 
22.5 
12L7 
23.9 
3.4 
5.5 
23.0 
16.7 
16.6 
1X9 


112  or 
over. 


1.8 

2&8 

9.2 

3.4 

ia7 

.9 
1.6 
6.5 
5.6 
6.9 
17 


>  Given  in  the  State  report  for  1910  as  separate  industries. 
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According  to  Table  15,  43  per  cent  of  the  women  in  shoe  factories 
earned  less  than  $9  for  the  busiest  week,  while  in  all  other  indus- 
tries, except  the  rubber  boots  and  shoes,  the  number  earning  under 
$9  varies  from  63  to  92  per  cent.  When  the  wage  reaches  $9  and  over, 
the  other  industries  are  far  behind  boots  and  shoes;  only  57  per  cent 
of  its  women  workers  earned  under  $10,  while  43  per  cent  earned  $10 
or  over.  In  other  words,  about  11,500  women,  or  2  in  every  5,  earned 
$10  or  over  in  the  shoe  factories,  while  of  the  women  in  the 
cotton  mills  only  about  5,200,  or  1  in  10  or  11,  earned  $10  or  over. 
When  the  last  group  is  reached,  those  earning  $12  and  over,  the 
shoemaking  women  have  shot  far  ahead  in  the  race.  In  the  woolen 
and  worsted  factories  an  average  of  1  worker  in  10  made  $12  or* 
over  in  the  best-paid  week,  while  the  shoe  factories  paid  that  amount 
to  1  woman  in  every  4.  Further,  if  all  adult  women  earning  $15 
or  over  for  the  busy  week  are  grouped  we  find  among  shoe  workers 

I  in  every  10  in  this  class,  in  woolen  and  worsted  goods  and  in 
rubber  shoes  about  1  in  every  100,  while  in  the  cotton,  paper,  and 
electrical  supplies  factories  only  1  woman  in  500  made  $15  and 
over  in  the  busiest  week. 

Again,  as  concerns  a  proposed  ^^  minimum  wage^'  of  $9  a  w^eek, 
we  take  the  average  wages  for  1911  as  given  and  group  them  for 

II  selected  industries,  as  in  Table  16,  in  order  to  show  the  proportion 
in  each  industry  earning  $9  and  over  as  well  as  $10  and  over. 


Tablx  16.— EARNINGS  IN  THE  THIRD  WEEK  OF  DECEMBER,  lOU,  OF  WOMEN  18  YEARS 

OF  AGE   AND   OVER. 


(Source:  Maancbusetts  BuxMa  of  Statistics,  Twenty-aizth  Annual  Report  on  the  BtatistlOBof  Manulac> 

tuns,  1911.] 


Industry. 


Cotton  Roods 

Boots  and  shoes,  leather 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods 

Electrical  machinenr  and  supplies 

P^ier  and  wood  puip 

Hosiery  and  Ir  nit  Roods 

Boots  and  shoes,  rubber 

Canfeotiooery 

Clothing,  women's 

Clothing,  men's 

Hats,  straw 


Fer  cent  of  women  18 

and  over  earning— 

10  and 

SlOand 

over. 

over. 

27.4 

12L8 

61.4 

46.7 

33.4 

24.8 

31.4 

19.3 

5.5 

2.5 

29.3 

15.8 

62.4 

42.9 

7.9 

4.6 

r.4 

15.3 

27.5 

15.7 

67.8 

54.9 

Here  the  two  shoe  industries — ^leather  and  rubber — stand  as  leaders 
of  the  group  in  the  proportion  of  workers  receiving  the  minimum 
wage  of  $9;  the  workers  in  the  rubber  shoes  do,  indeed,  run  slightly 
ahead.  In  the  latter  trade,  however,  the  number  earning  $10  per 
week  and  over  represents  a  proportion  far  below  that  in  the  leather 
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shoe  industries.  Comment  on  the  significant  facts  made  clear  by 
this  table  need  not  here  be  amplified.  The  adult  woman  who  can 
exercise  free  choice  as  to  the  industry  she  will  enter  will  on  this 
showing,  if  a  wage  of  at  least  $9  be  her  main  object,  choose,  above 
all  others,  the  industry  making  rubber  shoes.  If  she  aim  at  $10  and 
over,  she  will  make  a  vigorous  effort  to  get  into  the  shoe  factory  and 
be  one  of  the  11,000  or  more  women  whose  skilled  work  commands 
this  wage. 

This  study  of  the  published  statistics  furnished  by  the  heads  of 
various  industries  confirms  the  general  statement  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  the  wage  attainable  at  special  periods.  When  work  is  plenty  and 
the  factories  full  and  women  for  the  most  part  working  on  full  time, 
the  shoe  factory  pays  not  only  the  highest  wage  to  women,  but  pays 
this  wage  to  the  highest  nimiber  of  workers. 

WAGES  AS  SHOWN  BY  PAY  ROLLS. 

The  real  value  of  the  results  obtained  by  study  of  published  sta- 
tistics must,  however,  be  judged  by  comparing  them  with  those  ob- 
tained by  other  methods  of  investigation.  The  State  statistics  give 
the  total  number  of  adult  women  in  shoe  factories  making  the  com- 
plete product  in  1911  as  27,593.  The  pay  rolls  copied  for  this  inves- 
tigation from  factories  in  the  chosen  centers  include  records  for 
4,400  women,  or  16  per  cent  of  the  total  number  employed  in  the 
State.  The  wages  from  these  pay  rolls  have  been  classified  for  three 
centers  and  are,  in  Table  17,  compared  with  those  for  the  whole 
State. 


Table  17.— ACTUAL  WEEKLY  WAOES  OF  WOMEN  18  YEARS  OP  AGE  AND  OVER  FOR 

WEEK  OF  EMPLOYMENT  OF  GREATEST  NUMBER. 

[Based  on  pay  rolls.] 

LTNN. 


EstabUshment. 

Number  and  per  oent  earning— 

Number  and  per  cent 
earning— 

Total. 

Under 
16 

Under 
18 

Under 

to 

Under 
110 

Over 
110 

Over 
S12 

Over 
S15 

10.3 

TheStatei 

12.3 

81.2 

42.9 

66.0 

43.1 

25.8 

Factory  No.  1; 

Number 

91 
22.0 

86 
32.9 

30 
17.9 

10 
23.8 

153 
38. 6 

133 
61.6 

60 
36.1 

14 
33.3 

187 
47.2 

153 
69.3 

84 

6ao 

18 
4Z9 

223 
66.3 

190 
73.6 

98 
68.3 

20 

47.6 

173 
43.7 

68 
26.4 

70 
4L7 

22 
62.4 

124 
3L3 

39 
16.1 

38 
22.6 

10 
23.8 

44 

ILl 

12 
4.6 

13 
7.7 

6 
1L9 

39fi 

Per  oent 

Factory  No.  2: 

'Number 

25K 

Percent 

Factory  No.  3: 

N^liph^r a 

lAA 

Percent 

Factory  No.  4: 

NumhAr ,.,.._..,,, ^ , 

42 

Percent 

Tbe  4  factories: 

Number 

216 
25. 0 

360 

41.5 

442 
51.1 

631 
61.5 

333 
38.6 

211 

74 

8.6 

MM 

P'^r  cent ... 

^J  Figures  for  the  State  are  based  on  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report  on  the  Statistics  of  Manufactures, 
MaasMhnsetU  Bureau  of  Statistics,  1910,  p.  94. 
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Table  17.— ACTUAL  WEEKLY  WA0E8  OF  WOMEN  18  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  FOR 
WEEK  OF  EMPLOYMENT  OF  GREATEST  NUMBER-Oonoluded. 

BROCKTON. 


Establishment. 

Number  and  per  cent  earning — 

Number  and  per  oent 
earning— 

TotaL 

Under 
16 

Under 
S8 

Under 
10 

Under 

tio 

Over 
110 

Over 

812 

Over 
116 

Factory  No.  1: 

Number 

27 
10.0 

0 
5.4 

10 
10.3 

74 
20.0 

32 
10.2 

38 
20.6 

86 
34.8 

66 
32.0 

61 
27.0 

120 
48.6 

70 
47.3 

74 
40.2 

127 
51.4 

88 
62.7 

110 
60.8 

78 
3L6 

53 
3L7 

57 
30.8 

38 
15.3 

10 
1L4 

21 
1L4 

2(7 

Percent 

Factory  No.  2: 

Number 

167 

Per  oent 

Factory  No.  3: 

Nnrnber 

18( 

Per  cent 

The  3  factories: 

Number 

55 
0.2 

144 
24.1 

102 
32.1 

273 
46.7 

325 
64.3 

188 
31.4 

78 
13.0 

506 

Per  cent 

MARLBORO. 


Faotory  No.  1: 

Number 

28 
25.7 

25 
8.1 

40 
21.0 

60 
66.0 

82 

26.5 

02 
50.5 

76 
00.7 

100 
35.2 

114 
62.6 

88 
80.7 

171 
65.2 

130 
76.4 

31 
10.3 

130 
44.8 

43 
23.6 

6 
5.6 

68 
2L0 

8 
4.4 

2 

1.8 

16 
5.2 

1 
0.5 

100 

Per  cent 

Factory  No.  2: 

Number 

310 

Per  oent 

Factory  No.  3: 

NumbM* 

183 

Per  cent 

The  3  factories: 

Number 

Per  cent 

03 
15.5 

234 
38.0 

200 

40.7 

308 
66.2 

203 
33.8 

82 

13.6 

20 
4.8 

601 

The  records  show  for  the  several  localities  a  wide  difference  in  the 
distribution  of  wage  groups,  a  difference  to  be  discussed  later.  Our 
present  interest  is  in  the  fact  that  the  proportions  earning  small 
wages,  namely,  less  than  $6  or  $8  or  $9  per  week,  are  in  Lynn  and 
Marlboro  larger  than  those  given  in  the  statistics  for  the  State. 
The  pay  rolls  for  Brockton  represent  nearly  18  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  female  employees  in  that  town,  those  for  Lynn  over  15 
per  cent,  and  those  for  Marlboro  27  per  cent.  The  wages  paid  in  the 
scattered  inland  towns  are  lower  than  those  of  the  four  centers  in- 
vestigated, as  well  as  of  all  the  larger  towns  with  the  exception  of 
Haverhill.  It  is  possible  that  the  actual  weekly  earnings  for  the 
maximum  week  are  overstated  in  the  reports  made  to  the  State. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  WORKERS  AND  METHODS  OF  PAYMENT. 

In  any  shoe  factory  where  the  work  is  really  organized  there  are 
found  two  classes  of  workers  concerned  in  the  actual  product.  These 
are  the  handworkers  and  the  machine  operators.  "  Day  workers  "  or 
"  floor  workers"  as  they  are  variously  called,  a  few  of  whom  are  in  each 
department  of  large  factories,  are  boys  and  girls  usually  under  16 
years  old.  They  do  a  variety  of  odd  jobs,  as  carrying  orders  or  car- 
rying stock  to  and  from  the  machines,  and  though  usually  classed 
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with  the  handworkers  they  really  have  no  more  to  do  with  the  mak- 
ing of  a  shoe  than  the  bootblack  on  the  comer.  Outside  of  these 
classes  are  the  usual  wage  or  salary  earning  employees,  such  as 
drivers,  sweepers,  and  machinists  among  the  men,  and  the  office  and 
superintending  force  made  up  of  both  men  and  women.  Their  duties 
and  earnings  differ  little  from  those  prevailing  in  any  organized  in- 
dustry and  will  not  here  be  considered. 

As  there  are  two  classes  of  workers  in  the  making  of  a  shoe,  so 
there  are  two  methods  of  paying  for  the  work,  namely,  by  time  and 
by  piece.  Were  each  used  for  one  class  of  workers  only,  considera- 
tion of  the  wage  question  would  be  greatly  simplified.  As  a  fact, 
piece  payment  for  both  classes  is  the  general  method,  the  excep- 
tions to  which  are  due  to  special  conditions  relating  to  the  work. 
Begiimers  on  table  work  or  on  cementing  and  blacking  processes  are 
usually  put  on  payment  by  the  hour,  as  otherwise  their  scanty  earn- 
ings would  be  too  discouraging.  If,  however,  the  begiimer  is  seen 
loitering,^  she  is  promptly  put  on  a  piece-rate  basis.  Time  payment 
is  also  made  in  cases  where  quality  rather  than  quantity  is  of  prime 
import.  The  men  cutters  in  the  best-managed  shops  work  on  time,  as 
the  hurried  placing  of  patterns  would  mean  great  waste.  In  the  stitch- 
ing room  the  operator  making  sample  shoos  is  paid  by  time,  so  in  the 
packing  room  is  the  woman  who  gives  the  shoe  a  final  inspection.  In 
lK)th  cases  mistakes  due  to  haste  would  l)e  fatal  to  the  reputation  of 
the  firm.  Among  the  handworkers  the  proportion  paid  by  time,  as 
learned  from  the  pay  rolls  copied  for  this  investigation,  is  usually  less 
than  20  per  cent,  but  in  two  or  three  factories  it  runs  as  high  as  30  to 
40  j>er  cent  and  over.  This  variance  is  due  less  to  local  custom  than 
to  the  quality  or  character  of  the  product. 

HANDWORKERS  AND  THEIR  WAGES. 

The  work  of  the  majority  of  handworkers  does  not  differ  in  its 
nature  from  the  strictly  manual  work  done  in  other  industries. 
Marking,  matching  pieces,  tjing  or  cutting  threads,  pasting,  labeling, 
cleaning,  etc.,  are  also  done  in  factories  making  boxes,  paper  goods, 
coi'sets,  and  many  other  kinds  of  products.  In  the  actual  move- 
ments and  the  amount  of  intelligence  required,  the  work  in  these 
other  factories  is  not  dissimilar  to  that  done  in  shoe  shops,  nor  is  the 
term  "  unskilled,"  usually  applied  to  handwork,  correct,  except  in  a 
limited  sense.  In  the  shoe  factory,  as  elsewhere,  manual  operations 
require  accuracy  of  eye  and  touch,  precision  and  dexterity  of  han- 
dling, together  with  the  acquirement  of  a  certain  rate  of  speed  which 
practice  must  render  uniform.  These  qualities  where  really  devel- 
oped make  the  worker  '*  skilled  ''  in  as  true  a  sense  if  not  to  the  same 
degree  as  the  wood  carver  or  the  stonemason. 
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Among  the  handworkers  in  the  shoe  factories,  the  least  skilled 
are  those  found  in  the  sole-leather  department,  if  there  is  one.  Their 
work,  described  in  Chapter  III,  requires  little  judgment  and  less  dex- 
terity, while  the  pieces  of  leather  they  handle  are  of  less  value  than 
those  in  the  workroom  above.  This  kind  of  handwork  is  paid  for, 
therefore,  at  rates  lower  than  those  prevailing  in  the  packing  or 
stitching  room.  The  foreign  women  introduced  into  the  sole-leather 
department  of  late  years  will  work  for  this  lower  wage  until  they 
are  partly  "Americanized."  They  are  constantly  leaving  for  better 
work  or  to  enter  other  factories,  but  others  more  newly  "  over  "  are 
ready  to  take  their  places.  Heel  builders  are  paid  by  the  piece  and 
earn  the  highest  wage  given  in  the  sole-leather  department;  among 
the  steady  and  continuous  workers  $10  or  $12  per  week  is  a  common 
wage. 

In  the  packing  department  the  handworkers  earn  higher  wages, 
equal  in  many  cases  to  those  of  machine  operators.  It  is  the  expe- 
rienced handworkers  in  the  packing  and  stitching  rooms  who  help 
to  make  up  the  9  or  10  per  cent  earning  $9  or  $10,  and  the  smaller 
proportion  earning  as  high  as  $15  a  week.  They  deal  with  the 
product  in  its  most  valuable  stage  of  practical  completion,  and  upon 
their  care  depends  its  final  quality. 

In  general,  the  average  wage  of  the  handworkers  runs  below  that 
of  the  machine  operator,  though  this  difference  varies  with  locality 
and  type  of  product.  As  compared  with  wages  paid  for  handwork 
in  other  industries,  the  scale  in  the  shoe  factories  is  much  higher. 
This  fact  seems  to  be  related  to  certain  conditions  peculiar  to  the 
industry.  Among  these  is  the  value  of  the  individual  parts  handled 
by  the  operator.  In  some  industnes  spoiling  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  material  is  not  a  serious  loss;  in  the  shoe  industry  it  is,  and,  there- 
fore, to  handle  the  pieces,  better  skill  and  brains  must  be  hired. 
These  command  their  price.  Again,  the  handwork  is  closely  related 
to  the  machine  work,  so  that  in  the  stitching  room  especially,  the  two 
classes  of  workers  are  in  constant  cooperation.  The  general  scale 
of  stitching-room  prices  comprehends  piece  operations,  whether  done 
by  machine  or  hand. 

Two  facts  of  importance  in  relation  to  women  handworkers  in 
shoe  factories  should  be  noted:  First,  the  work  is  not  for  the  most 
part  unskilled,  but  demands  the  qualities  essential  in  the  machine 
operator;  second,  the  wage  for  steady  adult  handworkers,  while 
below  that  of  the  machine  operators,  is,  on  the  whole,  higher  than 
that  earned  for  work  of  a  similar  kind  in  other  industries. 

Comparison  between  average  wages  of  the  two  classes  of  workers 
for  one  large  factory  in  each  of  the  several  localities  is  given  in 
Table  18. 
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Tablb  I8.~-AVERA0B  weekly  WAGES  OF  ADtTLT  HANDWORKERS  AND  MACHINX 
OPERATORS  WORKING  46  WEEKS  OR  MORE  IN  THE  YEAR. 


[Based  on 

I  pay  rolls  of  4  factories.] 

Handworkers. 

Machine  operators. 

One  large  factory  In— 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
wage. 

«9.70 
8.00 
7.92 
7.82 

Number  and  per  oent 
earning— 

Num- 
ber. 

Avei^ 

age 

wage. 

Number  and  per  cent 
earning— 

SO  and  over. 

110  and  over. 

19  and  over. 

SIO  and  over. 

ynm- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

yum- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Brockton 

24 
93 
60 
62 

13 

40 
19 
16 

54.2 
43.0 
3L7 
25.8 

9 
37 
11 
10 

37.6 
39.7 
18.3 
16.1 

63 
147 
131 
100 

S10.48 
9.50 
8.76 
8.62 

52 
98 
66 
47 

82.5 
66.7 
50.4 
47.0 

S5 
79 
43 
27 

55.5 

Lynn 

53.7 

karlboro 

32.8 

Chelsea 

27.0 

The  steadiness  with  which  the  women  dealt  with  in  this  table  are 
at  work  is  fair  evidence  that  they  are  responsible  workers  whom  the 
employers  desire  to  retain  even  through  the  slack  times.  It  is  reason- 
able, therefore,  to  suppose  that  their  wages  show  what  the  better 
grade  of  workers  in  each  class  may  receive.  The  handworkers  in 
every  case  earn  less  than  the  machine  operators,  but  the  difference 
ranges  from  78  cents  in  Brockton  to  $1.50  in  Lynn.  The  figures  for 
Lyim  are  exceptional ;  in  the  other  three  towns  the  difference  ranges 
only  from  78  to  84  cents,  the  smallest  difference  being  shown  in 
Brockton,  where  both  hand  and  machine  workers  have  the  highest 
earnings. 

With  regard  to  the  suggestion  of  a  minimum  wage  of  $9  a  week, 
it  is  noticeable  that  the  proportion  of  handworkers  who  earn  as 
much  or  more  than  $9  is  strikingly  small,  being  only  a  little  over 
half  in  Brockton  and  running  down  to  about  one- fourth  in  Chelsea. 
The  machine  operators  make  a  better  showing  in  this  respect,  but 
even  among  them  the  proportion  falling  below  $9  ranges  from  nearly 
one-fifth  to  over  one-half. 


MACHINE  OPERATORS  AND  THEIR  WAGES. 

If  the  processes  among  handworkers  in  the  shoe  factory  do  not 
differ  essentially  from  hand  processes  elsewhere,  the  contrary  is  true 
of  the  chief  work  in  the  stitching  room.  Only  so  far  as  it  is  stitching 
does  it  resemble  any  other  factory  work.  Otherwise  not  only  in  the 
material  and  the  machinery  but  in  the  great  variety  of  "  pieces,"  the 
stitching  of  shoes  involves  processes  not  only  peculiar  but  so  ex- 
tremely various  that  each  has  its  separate  valuation  on  the  price  list. 
Consideration  of  conditions  affecting  the  make-up  of  the  wage  must 
first  take  into  account  the  great  variety  in  operations  and  prices,  re- 
sulting from  the  modem  organization  of  shoemaking,  for  it  is  chiefly 
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this  that  makes  the  method  of  piece  payment  universal  in  the  indus- 
try and  inchisive  of  almost  its  entire  working  force. 

The  piece  prices  have  certain  relative  ratios  for  different  opera- 
tions, but  in  each  special  CHse  they  are  subject  to  a  constant  variation 
dependent  on  the  nature  and  value  of  the  product.  A  vamper,  for 
instance,  may  work  one  week  to  complete  an  order  demanding  vamps 
paid  for  at  the  rate  of  16  cents  per  dozen  pairs;  the  next  week  the 
order  may  call  for  vamps  worth  11  cents  a  dozen  pairs.  Various 
methods  are  used  to  fix  the  new  rate  demanded  by  a  new  cut  or  shape, 
among  which  the  following  is  common :  A  skilled  or  "  sample " 
stitcher,  who  can  stitch  all  parts  of  the  shoe,  is  given  the  vamping 
in  a  new  style  of  shoe  to  stitch  for  a  10-hour  day.  She  is  paid  the 
maximum  rate,  say,  25  cents  an  hour.  She  is  found  able  to  stitch 
200  pairs  in  10  hours,  or  20  pail's  in  one  hour.  It  is  clear  that  if  20 
pairs  are  worth  25  cents,  12  pairs  are  worth  15  cents,  and  the  latter 
is  fixed  as  the  rate.  The  piece  rate  is,  then,  at  bottom,  a  payment  for 
so  much  time.  Though  some  of  the  operators  will  stitch  the  20  pairs 
of  vamps,  or  even  more,  in  an  hour,  it  is  evident  that  the  majority 
will  not  attain  the  speed  of  the  expert  stitcher.  This  is  especially 
true  of  operations  done  by  the  less  experienced.  Were  the  piece  price 
translated  into  a  time  rate,  it  would  seldom,  indeed,  reach  25  cents 
an  hour.  The  piece  rate  is  usually  per  dozen  pairs  of  shoes,  except 
for  making  buttonholes  and  putting  on  buttons,  which  are  paid  for 
by  the  hundred.  The  variety  of  operations  and  of  piece  prices  are 
illustrated  below  by  sample  schedules  taken  from  factory  pay  rolls. 
In  cases  where  the  product  shows  great  variety,  the  diversity  in  the 
scale  of  piece  prices  becomes  bewildering.  It  reaches  the  extreme 
point  in  some  of  the  Lynn  factories,  where  men's,  women's,  youths', 
misses',  children's,  and  infants'  shoes  of  various  materials  and  styles 
are  all  made  under  one  roof.  The  result  is  a  complex  schedule  of 
payment  for  each  operation. 

Table  10.— NUMBER  OF  PRICES  PREVAILINQ  IN  8H0EMAKING  OPERATIONS  PAID  BY 

THE  PIECE. 


OponitioiM. 


Hand  operations: 

Blacking 

Button  sewing.. 

Cementing 

Counting 

Finishing 

Marking 

Packing ». 

Pressing 

Rubbing 

Trimming 

Tracing 

Tvingends 

Machine  operations: 

Barring 

Backstayins: 

Binding........ 

Button  machine. 


Number 
of  prices. 


4 
1 
3 
3 
3 
7 
6 
7 
2 
4 
5 
2 

3 
9 
9 
2 


Operations. 


Machine  operatims— Concluded. 

Buttonholing 

Closing 

Eyeleting , 

Perforating 

Pressing 

Skiving 

Staying 

Toe  closing 

Fancy  stitching 

Stay  stitching 

Strap  stitching 

Tip  stitching 

Tongue  stitching 

Top  stitching 

Vamping , 

Zigxagging 


Number 
of  prices. 


4 

5 
3 
6 

3 

ri 

6 
2 
2 

« 
3 
0 
A 
R 
11 
3 
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Tabus  20.— PIECE  PRICES  PAID  FOR  OPERATIONS  ON  DIFFERENT  GRADES  OF  SHOES 

IN  THE  SAME  FACTORY. 


Operation. 

Price 

per  dozen 

pairs. 

Operation. 

Price 

per  dozen 

pairs. 

Closing  seams: 

1  seam,  loatbor 

1 

10.07 
.14 
.18 
.25 
.40 

.50 
.40 
.50 
.60 
.90 
1.20 

Staying: 

Batton  shoes 

10.08 

2  aesms.  leather 

24traD  velvet 

.15 

2  seams,  cloth 

2-Btrap  satin 

.18 

2  seams,  velvet 

2-straD  plain 

.20 

** Ooze  '*  button  shoes 

2-Btrap  velvet 

.25 

Top  stitrhing: 

Button  shoes 

Vaxnping: 

Button  oxfords 

.50 

Polish  shoes 

Flat  cirrnlar  vamp , 

.75 

Button  oxfords 

Flat  blucher .*. 

.SO 

Button  oxfords.  2  straps 

Flat  blucher.  with  barrings 

.20 

Button  oxfords,  3  straps 

Cylinder  button  with  close  row 

Cylinder  button  with  overlap 

1.20 

Puinps 

2.10 

At  first  sight  it  would  seem  that  the  stitcher  doing  the  tops  of 
pumps  at  $1.20  per  dozen  pairs  would  make  a  much  higher  wage 
than  her  neighbor  sewing  the  tops  of  button  shoes  at  50  cents  per 
dozen  pairs.  She  probably  does  make  and  deserve  more,  as  the  finest 
work  is  given  to  the  expert  stitcher  who  will  not  spoil  it.  Neverthe- 
less the  difference  in  rate  represents  pretty  closely  a  difference  in 
the  amount  of  time  required,  and  the  two  variations  tend  to  create 
a  balance  in  the  main  satisfactory  to  each  worker.  Unusual  skill  has 
value  always  difficult  to  estimate ;  it  is  not  easy  to  decide  whether  this 
is  really  rewarded  by  the  piece  method  of  payment. 

Not  only  is  there  great  variance  in  the  scale  of  prices  for  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  each  process,  but  the  occurrence  of  a  change  is 
usually  impossible  to  foresee.  The  stitcher  seldom  knows  what  va- 
riety of  her  special  operation  she  will  be  given  in  a  succeeding  month 
or  even  week.  Hence,  she  can  not  loiow  her  rate  of  payment.  The 
finer  her  work  and  the  better  the  grade  of  shoe,  the  more  pronounced 
is  this  uncertainty.  Yet  this  imcertain  piece  price  is  the  most  im- 
portant factor  at  the  basis  of  her  wage.  How  much  must  be  done  at 
a  specified  rate  in  selected  operations  in  order  to  make  $10  a  week 
is  shown  from  the  pay-roll  records  of  a  large  factory,  as  given  in 
Table  21. 

Table  21.-PIECK  RATES  IN  A  LYNN  FACTORY  WITH  NUMBER  OF  PIECES  HANDLED 

TO  MAKE  110  PER  WEEK. 


(» Iteration. 


Backstaying per  doKen  pairs. . 

Barring do.... 

Beading do 

Closing  on ^  .do 

Foxing  stitohing do 

Lining  stitching do 

Perforating do — 

SeoaDd-f-Qv  stitching do — 

Tip  stitching , do 

Tongue  stitching do 

Vamping do 

Buttonholing l^cr  lumdred  pairs. . 

Eyeleting do — 


Rate. 

Number  piece.^  handled 
at— 

High  rate. 

Low  rate. 

High  rate. 

Low  rate. 

SO.  10 

10.04} 

2,400 

.•>,32S 

.02 

.01 

12,000 

24,000 

.04 

.02 

6,000 

12.000 

.031 

.03 

6,K40 

7,992 

.14 

.08 

l,70i 

3,000 

.06 

.02 

4,000 

12,000 

.07 

.cah 

3,420 

6,840 

.07 

.02 

3,420 

12,000 

.03 

.03 

7,»92 

7,992 

.03 

.03 

4,  MOO 

7.992 

.17 

.10 

1,^92 

2,400 

.04 

.04 

2.-),  000 

2.-..  000 

.03 

.01 

6<;,t)fic 

100.000 
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Piece  prices  show  bewildering  variety  not  only  for  operations  in 
the  same  factory,  but  for  work,  apparently  of  a  similar  sort,  done 
in  different  factories.  The  similarity  is  usually  apparent  only; 
a  slight  difference  of  cut  in  the  shoe  means  a  few  stitches  more 
or  less,  and  where  stitches  are  literally  counted,  the  count  affects 
the  price.  Comparison  between  factories  is,  therefore,  futile  unless 
both  turn  out  practically  the  same  product  made  by  precisely  the 
same  processes.    Such  an  identity  we  have  not  found. 

A  second  uncertain  element  in  the  wage  is  the  behavior  of  the 
machine  which,  however  wonderfully  adapted  to  the  business  in 
hand,  has  a  soulless  insensibility  to  the  exigencies  of  the  work  or 
the  economic  need  of  the  worker.  The  Singer  sewing  machine  used 
is  heavy  and  strong  in  its  framework,  but  necessarily  delicate  in  the 
parts  that  do  the  stitching;  the  Keece  buttonhole  machine  has  a  com- 
plicated mechanism  liable  to  disarrangement.  Care  and  manage- 
ment of  the  machine  are  part  of  the  daily  task,  but  the  time  taken 
for  repairs  is  not  paid  for.  Occasionally  a  serious  breakdown  occurs ; 
if,  then,  there  is  no  similar  machine  in  the  room  for  her  to  use,  the 
operator's  work  is  stopped  for  the  day,  possibly  for  two  or  three 
days.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  factory  that  such  loss  of  time  should 
be  minimized,  but  all  the  machines  can  not  be  kept  in  perpetual 
running  order,  even  under  the  best  management.  The  cessation  of 
payment  on  the  stoppage  of  the  machine  is  essentially  a  penalty 
which  the  operator  pays,  sometimes  justly  for  carelessness,  but  as 
frequently  quite  undeserved.  The  loss  it  entails  falls  less  frequently 
on  the  expert  operator,  yet  no  operator  is  exempt. 

A  third  factor  influencing  the  amount  of  wage  for  both  hand  and 
machine  workers  is  the  dependence  of  one  department  upon  another. 
The  lasters  depend  upon  the  stitchers,  the  stitchers  upon  the  cutters, 
the  cutters  upon  the  stock  room,  and  the  stock  room  waits  to  get  out 
its  leather  in  accordance  with  the  order  tickets  from  the  office. 
However  methodical  may  be  the  management,  there  are  days  when 
one  department  must  wait  upon  another,  or  one  lot  of  material  be 
finished  before  another  is  on  hand.  No  worker  is  sure  she  will  have 
work  for  all  the  hours  in  any  one  day ;  in  fact,  women  are  not  seldom 
seen  reading  or  sewing  while  they  wait  for  material  to  be  supplied. 

There  is,  fourth,  the  deduction  of  fines  on  account  of  spoiled  or  im- 
perfect work.  The  skilled  worker  will  be  less  affected  by  loss  of  this 
sort,  nevertheless  she  will  occasionally  suffer  from  it.  Just  the  amoimt 
per  week  or  month  nibbled  from  the  wages  by  fines  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine for  any  special  worker.  In  most  factories  the  simple  calcu- 
lation of  amount  due,  less  the  fines,  is  recorded  on  the  pay  roll,  so 
that  the  actual  wage  is  uncertain.  Women  privately  interrogated 
as  to  their  wage  will  seldom  mention  finest  unless  to  complain  of 
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some  special  grievance.  In  the  case  of  time  workers  payment  is  made 
by  the  hour  or  fraction  thereof,  so  that  fines  for  tardiness  are  not 
noted  as  such.  In  all  factories  fines  are  imposed  for  imperfect  work, 
and  these  probably  more  than  meet  the  wages  of  the  fixers  and 
repairers  in  the  packing  room« 

CAUSES  FOR  VARIATION  IN  EARNINGS. 


Among  the  conditions  of  the  work  itself  the  foregoing  most 
strongly  affect  the  wage.  The  amount  of  work  on  hand  at  different 
seasons,  although  it  also  affects  the  weekly  wage,  is  more  justly 
classed  with  the  conditions  upon  which  the  annual  earnings  depend. 
It  is  evident  from  the  data  given  that  wages  per  week,  even  in  the 
months  of  maximum  emplo^'ment,  fluctuate  to  a  surprising  extent. 
Skilled,  steady,  and  regular  though  the  operator  may  be,  the  actual 
payment  per  week  seldom  touches  the  amount  that,  given  all  condi- 
tions favorable,  is  the  potential  wage.  The  tables  below  are  illus- 
trative of  wage  variation.  They  were  chosen  for  a  period  of  indus- 
trial activity  and  the  workers  were  among  the  steadiest  found  on  the 
pay  roll. 

Tablb  22.— variations  IN  WAGES  OF  HANnWORKEBB. 

(Based  on  pay  rolls.] 
1.   Thre«  monUMT  •arningfl  Ibr  two  women  In  the  enme  fiMtorjr*  doing  "tnrnlng." 


Period. 

Eamfaigslxk— 

August. 

September. 

October. 

Aloamfngs: 

First  woek 

Ift.23 
e.65 
0.65 
7.39 
6.32 

$6.88 
ft.  93 
ft.  65 
4.13 

13.16 

Becood  week 

4.76 

Third  week 

7.21 

Fourth  TBioel? .,,^ -    r-.  t--- t-, 

&37 

Fifth  wieek 

Average  weekly  eamfaigs 

ft.  45 

6.90 

5.12 

B's  earnings: 

First  week 

13.44 

8.19 

.14 

11.13 
IZll 

ia7i 

ft.  10 

7.21 

84>ootid  «"wk 

6.65 

Third  week 

12.67 

Fourth  week 

9.10 

Fifth  week 

9.62 

A  verflg?  weekly  eomhigs. . ,                         

6.28 

10.03 

8.91 
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Table  22.— VARIATIONS   IN   WAGES   OF    IIANDWORKEUS— <'oii(ludwl. 
2.    Three  months'  eamlnge  for  two  women  In  the  same  fhctory,  doing  *'  eifypUnf ." 


January. 

Febniary. 

March. 

Period. 

Num- 
ber of 
days 
worked. 

Earn- 
ings. 

Num- 

Ijcr  of 

days 

worked. 

Earn- 
ings. 

Num- 
ber of 
days 
worked. 

Earn- 
ings. 

C's  earnings: 

First  week 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

S6.29 
6.02 
7.55 
7.57 
6.56 

6 
6 
6 
5 

S6.56 
7.43 
7.47 
5.90 

G 
6 
6 

6 

16.88 

Second  week 

7.50 

Third  week 

7.50 

Fourth  week 

7.50 

Fifth  week 

Averase  weekly  carnines 

6.79 
1.13 

6.84 
1.10 

7.35 

Averace  daily  camincis 

1.22 

D's  earnings: 

First  week 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

9.85 
9.59 
9.59 
9.59 
9.59 

6 
6 
6 
6 

9.59 
9.50 
9.50 
6.33 

6 
6 

&71 

Second  week 

8.43 

Tliird  week 

9.23 

Fourth  week 

9.50 

Fifth  week 

Average  weekly  earnings 

0.64 
1.61 

8.75 
1.46 

8L07 

Average  daily  caminF^s  ■  ■  ■ 

1.58 

A,  B,  C,  and  D  were  handworkers  employed  in  the  same  factory. 
For  C  and  D  the  earnings  are  shown  for  the  period  of  high  activ- 
ity, from  January  through  March ;  for  A  and  B,  from  August,  usually 
the  month  of  recovery  after  a  dull  season,  through  October.  The 
number  of  days  worked  by  A  and  B  each  week  was  not  stated  on 
the  pay  roll.  Two  legal  holidays,  however,  made  A's  earnings  low  in 
the  first  weeks  of  September  and  October.  B,  on  the  contrary,  earned 
$11.13,  a  wage  above  her  average,  in  the  holiday  week  of  September. 
Irrespective  of  holidays,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  fourth  week  of 
September  was  a  low  week  for  both ;  there  was  not  full  work  to  l)e 
had.  The  earnings  of  C  and  D  show  far  more  regularity,  though 
even  here  the  difference  of  nearly  $1  between  D's  average  earnings 
per  week  for  January  and  February  is  a  serious  matter  to  one  whose 
expenses  must  be  closely  fitted  to  earnings.  Nor  did  D's  average 
wage  for  March  make  up  the  loss  in  February.  The  pay  roll  does 
not  show  whether  the  loss  of  half  a  day  in  March  was  due  to  the 
worker's  choice  or  to  lack  of  work. 
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Tablk  23.— variations  IN  WAGES  OF  MACHINE  OPERATORS  WORKING  EVERY  WEEK 

FOR  THREE  MONTHS. 


January. 

February. 

March. 

I'erlo*!. 

Num- 
ber of 
da>'s 
worked. 

Earn- 
ings. 

S14.50 

11.87 

16.00 

9.50 

15.00 

Niun- 

berof 

days 

workod. 

Earn- 
ings. 

Num- 
ber of 
days 
worked. 

Earn- 
ings. 

£*s  earnings  (a  vamper,  42  years  old): 

First  week 

6 
5 
6 
5 
6 

6 
6 
5 
6 

S14. 15 
14.78 
12.36 
15.96 

6 
6 
0 
6 

113.11 

Second  week 

16.66 

Tbjb-d  week 

18.04 

Fourth  week 

15.88 

Fifth  week 

Average  weekly  earnings 

13.38 
2.39 

14.31 
2.48 

15.92 

Average  daily  earnings 

2.65 

F's  earnings  (a  tip  stitcher,  24  vears  old): 

F  ire  t  weelc " 

P 

6 
6 

5.56 
7.56 
8.12 
7.27 
7.53 

6 
6 

I' 

7.84 
7.67 
1.45 
5.21 

6 
6 
6 
6 

6.52 

Second  week 

7.63 

Third  week 

8.39 

Fourth  week 

6.84 

Fifth  week 

...,. .m.^                           .. 

Average  weekly  earnings 

7.21 
1.24 

6.54 
1.20 

7.35 

Average  daily  earnings 

1.23 

O's  eamin^i  (a  buttonhole  operator): 

First  week 

6 
6 
6 
6 

14.53 

10.  R8 

9.93 

16.01 

6 
6 
6 
6 

15.06 
14.12 
11.45 
11.65 

6 
6 
6 
6 

9.71 

Second  week 

15.77 

Third  week 

18.10 

Fourth  week 

20.00 

Average  weekly  earnings 

12.84 
2.14 

13.07 
2.17 

15.90 

2.65 

In  Table  23  E  and  F  'were  workers  in  the  same  factory ;  G  was  from 
a  different  locality.  The  period  chosen  was  again  one  of  high  activity 
in  both  factories,  a  public  holiday  occurred  but  once  in  the  three 
months,  and  the  three  operators  were  at  work  every  week.  The 
average  weekly  wage  for  E  was  about  $2.50  more  in  March  than  in 
January.  This  was  not  merely  l>ecause  she  lost  two  days  in  January 
and  none  in  March,  but  because  the  two  weeks  in  March  showing 
highest  earnings  were  weeks  of  most  favorable  industrial  conditions. 
What  wage  should  E  reasonably  have  expected  if  all  her  weeks 
showed  similar  conditions?  Since  in  three  weeks  of  the  period  she 
earned  about  $16,  it  is  not  unfair  to  take  that  as  representing  the 
wage  she  might  reasonably  have  expected,  since  in  a  week  of  unusual 
exertion  in  March  it  was  exceeded  by  $2.  For  January,  then,  her 
average  weekly  wage  was  more  than  $2.50  below  her  earning 
capacity;  in  February  $1.70  below,  and  in  March  nearly  approached 
it.  E  was  a  steady,  experienced  worker.  It  will  not  escape  notice 
that  she  worked  but  five  days  in  the  week  twice  in  January;  but  it 
was  not  absence  that  made  her  wage  below  her  earning  capacity  in 
5  other  weeks  out  of  the  13. 

F's  wage  shows  much  more  variability,  but  this  is  not  wholly  due 
to  her  absences.  She  worked  all  the  working  days  of  March,  yet 
showed  a  difference  of  $1.87  between  her  lowest  and  highest  weekly 
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wage  for  that  month.  G,  who  worked  the  Reece  buttonhole  machine, 
earned  $10  more  in  her  best  week  than  in  her  worst,  and  both  oc- 
curred in  the  same  month.  Her  wage  of  $18  is  considerably  below 
her  highest,  but  how  seldom  she  earned  this  is  clear  at  a  glance.  What 
may  be  called  her  losses  per  week  range  from  $2  to  nearly  $9. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  even  among  the  steadiest  work- 
ers the  factors  forming  the  basis  of  the  wag©  vary  so  greatly  from 
week  to  week  as  to  make  certainty  about  earnings  impossible.  F 
knows  she  will  earn  about  half  the  money  G  does,  and  that  is  prac- 
tically all  she  knows.  G  knows  that  when  work  is  abundant  and 
conditions  favorable  she  may  earn  as  much  as  $20  a  week,  but  that 
under  conditions  which  she  is  powerless  to  prevent  her  earnings  may, 
sink  to  less  than  half  that  sum.  It  is  apparent  both  that  it  is  very 
difficult  for  the  worker  to  adjust  her  expenditures  to  her  earnings, 
and  that  it  is  practically  impossible  for  her  to  form  a  reliable  esti- 
mate of  what  her  yearly  income  is.  As  was  said  at  the  beginning 
of  the  chapter,  estimates  of  average  earnings,  whether  made  by  em- 
ployer or  employee,  are  apt  to  be  wide  of  the  mark  in  an  industry 
where  the  weekly  earnings  show  such  variation. 


CHAPTER  V^— ANNUAL  EARNINGS  OF  WOMEN  SHOE 

WORKERS. 

CONDITIONS  AFFECTING  EARNINGS. 

With  definite  data  on  hand  as  to  the  weeklj  wage  of  indiyidiiala  or 
of  groups,  it  might  seem  logical  to  proceed  at  once  to  multiply  this 
wage  by  the  number  of  working  weeks  in  the  year  and  so  obtain  the 
annual  earnings.  For  the  office  force  in  the  shoe  factory  this  can 
be  done.  We  can  ascertain  the  weekly  rate  of  pay  for  clerk  or  ste- 
nographer, find  that  it  is  not  cut  down  by  a  two  weeks'  vacation, 
and  on  the  basis  of  52  weeks  of  work  we  can  readily  calculate  the 
yearly  income.  But  as  concerns  earners  in  the  workrooms,  such  a 
calculation  is  impossible.  Two  constant  conditions  forbid  this  sim- 
ple arithmetical  process — ^the  seasonal  fluctuation  in  the  numbers 
employed,  and  the  instability  in  factory  workers  as  a  class.  Seasonal 
fluctuation  in  numbers  is  indicated  by  the  difi^erence  between  the 
numbers  employed  in  times  of  maximum*  and  minimum  industrial 
activity,  while  the  degree  of  instability  in  a  working  force  is  shown 
by  the  relation  of  the  maximum  number  in  any  one  week  or  month 
to  the  total  number  employed  in  any  one  year.  As  a  result  of  both 
factors,  few  women  work  at  shoemaking  all  the  year  round  and  few 
earn  for  the  year  the  full  amoimt  indicated  by  a  specified  weekly 
wage. 

SEASONAL   FLUCTUATION   IN    NUIklBERS. 

Seasonal  fluctuation,  to  take  up  the  first  condition,  though  always 
a  feature  of  industrial  production,  has  become  in  recent  times  so 
marked  as  radically  to  affect  the  whole  life  scheme  of  the  factory 
classes.  In  most  shoe  factories  it  is  now  a  recognized  condition.  It 
is  not,  it  is  true,  in  this  industry  subject  to  the  extremes  found  in 
several  other  trades,  yet  the  rise  and  fall  in  numbers  employed  is 
pronounced  in  the  whole  State,  and  the  difference  between  maximum 
and  minimum  activity  is  considerable  in  any  locality  and  very  great 
in  some.  According  to  the  State  statistics  for  1911,  seasonal  fluctua- 
tion in  shoe  factories  is  greater  than  that  in  any  other  leading  in- 
dustry except  the  confectionery  and  women's  clothing  industries. 
These  similarities  and  differences  for  11  leading  industries  of  the 
State  are  shown  in  Table  24. 
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^     >  <<  OK  ALL  WAGE  EARNERS  EMPLOYED 
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Maximum 
number 

■ 

Minimum 
number 

Percent 
minimum 
i<(  of  maxi- 
mum. 

empIo>'ed. 

employed. 

llR,3fi6 

M.70I 

S0.O 

92,539 

65.1S2 

70.4 

55,97V 

40.562 

72.5 

19,622 

16.268 

iQ.9 

14.722 

12,716 

80.4 

10,K26 

8,476 

78.8 

8,581 

7,602 

F8.6 

7.533 

4.S80 

64.8 

7,014 

4,113 

58.6 

5,  Ml 

4.4tU 

76.8 

4,7M 

3,557 

74.4 
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.,v.   i  %l  in  the  amount  of  its  general  fluctuation, 

.1    V  ^Vtf  (nnn  year  to  year  of  its  seasons  of  high 

.,.*,\  tv  ginierally  stated  that  the  late  fall  or  early 

•   jv  ^^uli  title  of  employment,  with  some  stability 

.,s.  ^ .  «.  ^^IM*'  ^'^^^^  '^  ^'^®  ^^^'y  spring,  partial  recovery 

,..,.sw   Mx>l  irregularity  in  the  early  fall.     However, 

^»^«,  "^.V  t«kon  from  the  State  statistics  for  a  period  of 

r^^  >Unp*r  of  making  even  this  general  statement 
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Minimum  employment. 


DlfTerence  in  number 
employed  in  months 
of  maximum  and 
minimum  employ- 
ment. 


Month. 


December 

June 

May 

October. . 
May 


Num1>er 
employed. 


69,949. 
62,075 
70,316 
67,!S9 
74,639 


Number. 


4,988 

9,705 

8.757 

15,218 


l*eT  cent. 


6.7 
13.5 

n.i 

18. 4 


n  W  notoil  that  the  decrease  in  the  numl)er  of  workers  in  the 

'  nth  of  ll>07  was  comparatively  small;  in  the  two  suc- 

,,uuuuiuu  nuMuii  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  doubled,  while  in  1010  it  was 

;r;lrt^^^         th«t  of  im.    in  the  latest  report  the  difference  in 
I  mI  iH^twt^n  the  months  of  maximum  and  minimum  employment 
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is  about  10  per  cent  of  the  maximum  number.  The  increasing  fluctua- 
tion for  some  years  was  apparently  due  to  the  rapid  increase  in 
manufacture;  for  the  more  recent  reduction,  better  business  organi- 
zation is  perhaps  partly  responsible,  as  well  as  the  increase  in  prod- 
uct of  certain  large  concerns  doing  business  on  a  stock  basis.  The 
numbers  here  given  for  the  whole  State  show  smaller  differences 

WAGE  EARNERS  EMPLOYED  IN  SHOE  FACTORIES  IN  MASSACHUSETTS  EACH 
MONTH,  1910.  TO  SEPTEMBER.  1911,  IN  PER  CENT  OF  AVERAGE  FOR  THE 
YEAR. 
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than  may  be  found  in  various  localities,  in  some  of  which  the  ups  and 
downs  are  far  more  abrupt.  Table  26  does,  however,  clearly  illustrate 
the  fact  that  between  nine  and  ten  thousand  workers  drop  out  of  the 
industry  at  certain  seasons,  and  shows  also  the  dull  and  busy  months. 
The  table  and  the  accompanying  graphic  chart  show  the  fluctuations 
in  numbei*s  employed  in  the  industry  in  the  State  each  month,  from 
October.  1910,  to  September.  1011. 
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Table  26.— NUMBER  OF  WAOE  EARNERS  EMPLOYED  IN  SHOE  FACTORIES  IN  MAS- 
SACHUSETTS EACH  MONTH,  OCTOBER,  1910,  TO  SEPTEMBER,  1911. 

(Bouioe:  Massachusetts  Borean  of  Statistics,  Twenty-fifth  and  Twenty-sixth  Annual  Reporti  on  tli0 

Statistics  of  Manufaotures,  1910  and  1911,  p.  66.] 


Month. 


1910. 

October 

November 

December 

1011. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

Jime 

July .• 

AUjHl!^ 

September 

Averaiie 


Number 
of  wage 
earners 

employed. 


67,480 
75,186 
78,052 


80,438 
81,134 
80, '582 
77,345 
74,639 
75,660 
77,555 
80,648 
81,260 


77,490 


Per  cent 

of  the 

average  for 

the  year. 


87.1 

97.0 

100.7 


103.8 

104.7 

103.9 

99.  o 

96.3 

97.6 

100.1 

104.1 

101.9 


100.0 


The  phenomenon  of  seasonal  fluctuation  in  the  shoe  trade  can 
not  be  explained  by  any  single  cause,  but  the  most  effective  seems  to 
be  the  system  of  manufacture.  Two  systems  are  in  general  use  in 
the  slioe  trade.  By  the  stock  system  the  factory  manufactures  jbl 
certain  amount  of  product  each  month  and  sells  it  to  the  buyer  who 
comes  to  the  factory.  By  the  order  system  lots  of  shoes  are  made 
only  to  fill  orders  sent  in  by  the  traveling  salesmen  representing  the 
firm  and  taking  samples  of  its  special  products  to  the  retailers. 
Many  large  factories  maintain  their  own  retail  shops,  placed  in 
many  towns  and  cities,  thus  creating,  as  well  as  filling,  the  demand 
for  special  shoes.  The  stock  system  prevails  in  many  factories  mak- 
ing a  cheaper  grade  of  shoe  bought  by  consumers  who  dislike  change 
in  style  or  material.  This  is  especially  true  for  men's  and  boys'  shoes 
sold  in  agricultural  districts  in  all  parts  of  the  coimtry.  Some  fac- 
tories in  the  inland  Massachusetts  counties  have  made  practically  the 
same  kind  of  shoe  for  workers  in  the  field,  or  the  same  heavy  boots  for 
the  lumbermen  in  the  forest,  for  half  a  century.  Their  amount  of 
work  is  about  the  same  the  year  round,  the  working  force  shows 
little  change  in  numbers,  and  they  usually  run  every  week  in  the 
year.  The  stability  of  the  work  is  taken  into  account  by  the  owner 
who  puts  his  piece  prices  below  those  of  factories  run  on  the  order 
system.  He  can  do  this  the  more  safely,  as  stock  work  is  ordinarily 
done  in  towns  where  no  other  industries  are  serious  competitors  and 
where  the  cost  of  living  is  less  than  in  centers  near  the  seaboard. 

Seasonal  fluctuation  reaches  its  extreme  in  shoe  factories  using  the 
order  system.  There  is  not,  it  is  true,  the  dreaded  short  term  of 
nerve-racking  activity,  as  in  the  millinery  trade  in  early  spring  and 
fall,  or  the  rush  time  of  the  confectionery  factories,  with  December's 
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number  of  girl  workers  showing  a  54  per  cent  increase  over  July. 
The  period  of  high  employment  for  the  shoe  trade  usually  extends 
over  the  eight  months  from  the  first  of  August  to  the  end  of  March. 
In  the  latter  part  of  March  a  decided  drop  usually  occurs,  reaching 
its  lowest  point  in  the  end  of  April,  when  many  factories  close  alto- 
gether for  stock  taking.  Through  May  and  June  there  is  a  steady 
increase  in  the  ranks  of  workers,  and  in  the  month  of  August  more 
people  are  making  shoes  than  in  the  month  of  January.  At  the  end 
of  September  there  is  again  another  though  far  less  decided  drop  for 
stock  taking;  but  in  the  first  week  of  December  most  shoe  factories 
are  at  their  busiest. 

Under  the  order  system,  at  present  the  prevailing  method,  marked 
seasonal  fluctuation  seems  inevitable.  The  retailer  before  he 
orders  must  know  what  is  likely  to  be  the  best  seller;  the  manu- 
facturer must  wait  for  the  orders  from  his  traveling  men.  Between 
the  rash  of  orders  for  winter  boots  and  for  summer  shoes  there  is  a 
period  when  both  the  retail  shop  and  the  factory  are  feeling  their  way. 
Orders  come  in  slowly  and  the  working  force  is  reduced.  Koughly 
speaking,  then,  the  between  seasons  are  early  summer  and  mid- 
winter ;  specifically,  they  may  be  any  month  for  a  factory  worked  on 
the  order  system.  Factories  making  slippers  or  infants'  shoes  have 
their  busiest  season  in  the  three  months  preceding  Christmas,  their 
dullest  directly  after.  This  is  somewhat  out  of  line  with  the  ordinary 
shoe- factory  season.  The  main  cause  of  the  recent  general  adoption 
of  the  order  system  is  undoubtedly  the  rapid  changes  of  fashion  and 
the  imcertainty  in  regard  to  the  styles  that  will  be  used.  In  the  cen- 
ters manufacturing  women's  shoes,  while  it  is  known  that  high  shoes 
will  be  worn  more  in  winter  and  low  shoes  more  in  summer,  the  pres- 
ent demands  as  to  material  and  cut  vary  surprisingly  each  season. 
Whether  the  ladies  will  favor,  for  the  coming  season,  low  shoes  with 
two  or  three  straps  or  a  strapless  pump  is  a  vital  question  which 
must  be  settled  by  the  retailer  before  he  places  his  order  with  the 
factory.  The  uncertainty  as  to  what  will  be  the  "taking"  style 
for  the  coming  season  of  sale  operates  to  keep  many  factories  idle 
or  with  a  force  greatly  reduced  imtil  the  orders  come  in  all  at  once 
and  a  rush  season  begins.  These  changes  affect  most  the  high-grade 
shoes,  yet  even  in  the  cheaper  shoe  some  taking  quality  must  balance 
the  inferior  material  and  finish.  Even  in  men's  shoes  fashions  vary, 
though  to  a  less  extent.  The  cut  of  the  vamp  changes,  the  buttoned 
and  the  laced  shoe  are  favored  alternately  by  "  the  younger  set-to 
whose  choice  the  high-grade  factories  must  defer. 

Not  only  does  fluctuation  in  fashion  create  changes  in  the  factory 
force  as  a  whole,  but  it  affects  the  individual  operator,  especially 
among  the  women.  When  the  mode  prescribes  buttoned  shoes  for 
men  or  women,  buttonhole  operators  and  button  operators  are  in 
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great  demand,  their  payment  per  piece  goes  up,  and  hundreds  strive 
to  learn  these  special  operations  by  the  haphazard  methods  cus- 
tomary. The  next  season  fashion  chooses  laced  shoes,  and  the  button 
and  buttonhole  operatives,  thrown  out  of  work,  are  dispiritedly 
seeking  handwork  or  trying  to  learn  the  stitching  processes. 

The  records  of  any  factory  of  considerable  output  show  two 
months,  far  apart  in  the  calendar,  which  have  a  larger  number  of 
operatives  than  their  neighbors  on  either  side.  These  two  periods  of 
activity  are  characteristic,  but  it  is  quite  as  impossible  to  fix  their 
occurrence  for  the  individual  factory  from  season  to  season  as  it  is 
for  the  locality  as  a  whole.  All  that  can  be  predicted  under  the  order 
system  is  that  the  busy  season  will  begin  when  the  orders  arrive. 
Every  important  factory  installs  machines  sufficient  in  number  to  meet 
the  demand  of  the  busiest  weeks,  and  the  expense  of  rental  for  idle 
machines  must  be  reckoned  in  as  cost  in  fixing  the  price  of  the  product. 
Work  on  winter  shoes  usually  begins  in  July  and  nms  through  the 
early  fall;  while  the  shoes  for  summer  are  largely  made  in  the  first 
three  months  of  the  year.  Some  of  the  larger  firms  do  the  bulk  of 
their  work  in  a  few  months  and  run  slack  the  rest  of  the  year.  With 
their  ample  equipment,  however,  if  they  pick  up  large  orders  they 
can  at  any  time  call  in  their  old  hands  and  speedily  finish  a  quantity 
of  work.  As  a  rule,  fluctuation  in  numbers  is  sharpest  in  the  large 
factories  where  big  orders  come  in  to  be  completed  in  a  few  weeks. 

There  are  in  Massachusetts  eight  legal  holidays;  these,  together 
with  the  52  Sundays,  if  deducted  from  the  365  days  of  the  year,  give 
305  working  days  for  the  factory.  Under  the  order  system  the  power 
in  most  factories  is.  running  for  290  of  these  days,  or  for  50  working 
weeks,  though  not  50  full  weeks.  A  common  though  not  universal 
practice  is  to  shut  down  factories  altogether  for  stock  taking  during 
one  week  in  April  and  another  in  November.  The  general  situation 
is,  however,  made  up  of  almost  as  many  variations  as  there  are  fac- 
tories. The  system  of  manufacture,  the  kind  of  product,  the  special 
variety  of  that  kind  in  an  individual  factory,  even  the  character  of 
the  working  force,  shift  the  months  and  weeks  of  maximum  activity 
in  any  one  center  around  the  calendar. 

While  the  active  seasons  in  no  two  localities  are  strictly  contem- 
poraneous, and  while  in  any  large  center  differences  of  product  pre- 
vent corresponding  periods  of  activity  in  the  factories,  yet  a  few 
local  tendencies  may  be  discovered.  Lynn,  for  instance,  shows  the 
greatest  seasonal  fluctuation,  and  the  finer  the  grade  of  shoe  made 
the  more  the  niunber  of  workers  varies  from  month  to  month.  This 
is  because  Lynn  makes  shoes  for  women,  whose  buying  is  dictated 
by  the  change  in  fashion.  The  busiest  months  vary  greatly  among 
the  factories,  while  dull  months  generally  coincide  closely.  For  the 
Lynn  industry  as  a  whole,  then,  the  busy  times  are  indeterminate. 
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the  dull  season  well  marked.  Tliis  condition,  wherever  it  occurs, 
has  an  important  bearing  on  both  possible  and  actual  annual  earn- 
ings. Table  27  below  shows  typical  variation  in  numbers  employed 
for  13  factories  in  six  localities. 


Table  27.— MONTHS  OF  MAXIMUM  AND  MINIMUM  EMPLOYMENT  AND  NUMBER  OF 

WOMEN  EMPLOYED  IN  13  SHOE  FACTORIES. 

[Based  on  pay  roUs.] 


Maximum  employment. 

Minimum  employment. 

Locality. 

Month. 

Number 
employed. 

Month. 

Number 
employed. 

Brockton: 

Factory  A 

August 

183 
246 
171 

416 

89 

254 

160 

65 

883 
108 
409 

S3 
20 

April 

Ill 

Factory  B 

February 

Seotember 

189 

Factory  C 

October 

May 

137 

Lynn: 

Factory  A 

March 

tmmmmj    ••■ 

July 

361 

Factory  B 

September 

May '.'. ','. 

22 

Factory  C 

January 

July 

221 

Factory  D 

December 

May 

65 

Beverly:  Factory  A 

October 

Febniar  V 

50 

Marlboro: 

Factory  A 

Factory  B 

September 

November 

258 

December 

September 

94 

Chelsea:  Factory  A 

January 

do 

May 

303 

Boston: 

Factory  A 

MAHJ     ■**      ••--■■■••-.•.-- 

April 

14 

FaoUvy  B 

February 

Seutember 

16 

Total 

2,487 

1,841 

INSTABILITY  OF  WAGE  EARNERS. 

Seasonal  changes  in  the  amount  of  work  available  in  shoe  fac- 
tories, as  in  many  others,  augment  instability  in  the  working  force. 
Nor  is  this  instability  in  numbers  merely ;  it  means  a  shifting  in  the 
personnel  of  the  wage  earners  connected  with  any  one  factory.  This 
is  most  pronounced  where  the  order  system  is  most  in  use.  In  Lynn, 
for  instance,  the  center  of  women's  footwear,  it  was  found  that  ap- 
parently but  18  per  cent  of  the  women  listed  worked  the  full  number 
of  weeks  during  which  the  factories  were  run.  Whenever  the  months 
during  which  work  will  be  maintained  with  some  regularity  in  the 
factories  of  a  group  are  not  identical  there  is  a  natural  endeavor  on 
the  part  of  the  wage  earners  to  prevent  loss  by  shifting  from  one 
factory  to  another.  It  is  usually  an  unprofitable  expedient.  Tem- 
porary relationship  to  any  kind  of  work  may  increase  experience  and 
perhaps  general  ability,  but  general  ability  is  at  a  discount  in  a 
closely  differentiated  trade ;  the  quality  desired  is  special  expertness. 
In  the  new  connection  differences  in  method  and  product  mean  at 
least  a  temporary  decrease  in  speed  and  therefore,  for  the  piece- 
worker, decrease  in  wage.  Again,  though  at  a  given  time  work  in 
one  factory  may  be  scanty  and  in  another  abundant,  a  few  weeks  or 
even  a  week  may  reverse  the  situation.  To  make  every  week  in  the 
3881  **— Bull.  180— 111 0 
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year  a  wage-earning  week  is  a  baffling  puzzle,  and  in  the  unsuccess* 
ful  attempts  to  solve  it  restlessness,  discouragement,  and  indifference 
to  the  quality  of  work  naturally  result.  Nevertheless  the  effort  is 
constantly  made  and  there  is  in  consequence  a  high  degree  of  shift- 
ing from  factory  to  factory.  The  varying  amounts  of  instability  are 
indicated  in  Table  28. 


Table  28.— INSTABILITY  OF  WOMEN  WORKERS  BY  RELATION  OP  MAXIMUM  TO  TOTAL 
NUMBERS  EMPLOYED  IN  1010  AND  1911  (MINORS  INCLUDED). 

[Based  00  pay  rolls  of  13  tectorfes.! 


LocaUty. 

Number  of  vomen  em- 
ployed— 

Percent 
maximum 

Durfaii;  the 
year. 

In  maxl- 
mum  week. 

number  is 
of  total. 

• 

Brockton: 

Factory  A 

824 
341 
265 

106 
2S6 
184 

6LI 

Factory  B 

74.7 

Factwy  C 

69.4 

TotaL 

830 

637 

............ 

Lynn: 

Factory  A 

767 

09 

637 

301 

4tt 

43 
391 

168 

57.0 

Factory  B 

02.3 

Fac  tory  C 

45.7 

Factory  D 

55.8 

Total 

1,774 

944 

............ 

Marlboro: 

Factory  A 

623 
111 

396 
109 

73.8 

Factory  B 

96.2 

Total 

634 

495 

Beverly:  Factory  A 

73 
773 

66 
421 

90.4 

CbWsm:  Factory  A . .                                            .         . 

M.5 

Boston: 

Factory  A 

71 
20 

83 
20 

46.5 

Factory  B 

100.0 

Total 

91 

53 

Grand  total 

4,275 

2,616 

6LS 

There  is  also  migration  from  one  shoe  town  to  another  in  the  same 
group,  especially  where  train  or  trolley  service  makes  transit  easy. 
Lynn  draws  workers  from  Salem,  Beverly,  Peabody,  Danvers,  and 
even  from  Chelsea  and  Boston,  and  these  towns  in  turn  draw  help 
for  their  factories  from  Lynn.  In  the  Plymouth  Coimty  group, 
Brockton  is  closely  connected  by  the  "electrics"  with  Whitman, 
Abington,  and  many  outlying  towns,  most  of  which  have  shoe  fac- 
tories of  their  own.  Marlboro,  Hudson,  and  Framingham  are  more 
remote  from  cosmopolitan  influence,  and  yet  even  here  shifting  in 
the  working  force  is  found  as  between  town  and  village  factories. 

Instability,  since  it  is  for  the  most  part  characteristic  of  an  unat- 
tached younger  group  of  workers,  is  naturally  less  prominent  among 
the  women.    It  is  the  younger  men  and  girls  for  the  most  part  who 
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shift  from  factory  to  factory  and  from  town  to  town.  "Family" 
men  and  women  reluctantly  break  industrial  connection  or  change 
from  one  locality  to  another. 

The  best  firms  so  clearly  recognize  the  industrial  disadvantage  of 
a  shifting  personnel  in  their  factory  force  that  they  take  various 
means  to  lessen  it  as  much  as  possible.  In  the  outskirts  of  Boston  a 
firm  employing  5,000  operatives  in  the  course  of  a  year  will  not  en- 
gage workers  outside  of  an  area  within  a  few  minutes  walk  or  ride 
of  the  factory.  This  firm  makes  a  good  deal  of  stock  product ;  it  does 
not,  however,  give  employment  to  the  majority  of  its  wo'rkers  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  Labor  men  claim  that  the  smaller  factory 
is  better  for  a  community.  The  fact  that  its  smaller  output  must  be 
more  or  less  continuous  in  order  to  make  a  profit  tends,  they  say,  to 
steady  the  work,  while  the  closer  connection  of  interests  between 
employer  and  employees  tends  to  steady  the  workers. 

Local  differences  in  the  shifting  of  women  workers  and  in  the 
degree  of  their  unemployment  are  marked.  For  the  purpose  of 
ready  comparison  the  total  numbers  of  women  in  each  of  the  four 
important  centers  studied  have  been  divided  into  five  classes  accord- 
ing to  the  duration  of  their  employment  for  the  year.  Class  1  com- 
prises those  who  work  every  week  in  the  year ;  class  2,  the  "  steady 
workers,"  or  those  who  are  employed  for  46  weeks  or  more;  class  3, 
the  "  seasonal  workers,"  who  continue  through  or  partly  beyond  the 
season  of  greatest  activity,  namely,  36  to  45  weeks,  inclusive;  class  4, 
the  "extra  force,"  working  from  13  to  35  weeks  during  the  active 
season;  and  class  5,  the  "temporary  workers,"  who  are  connected 
with  the  factory  12  weeks  or  less. 

In  Marlboro,  where  the  factories  run  continuously  for  52  weeks 
in  the  year,  the  first  two  classes  really  merge  into  one.  Since  a  large 
proportion  of  women  work  the  whole  52  weeks,  it  has  seemed  more 
exact  to  put  these  into  a  separate  class,  which  is  represented  by  a  very 
small  per  cent  in  Lynn,  and  in  6rocldx>n  is  not  represented  at  all. 
The  large  proportion  in  the  first  two  classes  in  Marlboro  illustrates 
the  fact  that  not  only  the  system  of  work  but  also  the  character  of 
the  community  affects  the  stability  of  the  working  force.  Figures 
for  Boston  and  Chelsea  have  not  been  given,  because  the  factories 
studied  in  this  locality  differ  so  widely  in  size,  in  the  systems  of 
work,  and  in  the  conditions  of  their  surrounding  sections  that  they 
can  not  be  considered  as  belonging  to  a  class,  however  interesting 
they  may  be  when  studied  separately.  For  the  same  reason  Beverly 
is  omitted  from  the  statements  for  Lynn. 

The  proportion  of  "  temporary  workers,"  in  class  5,  differs  widely  in 
the  three  localities,  its  maximum  being  found  in  Lynn.  This  class  is 
by  no  means  made  up  of  one  element.  The  "temporary  workers" 
are,  in  fact,  broadly  divided  into  the  occasional  and  the  unstable 
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classes.  The  former  are  skilled  women,  who  go  into  the  same  factory 
season  after  season,  work  a  few  months  at  high  wages,  and  retire 
into  private  life  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  Their  term  of  service, 
usually  sought  by  the  management,  is  voluntarily  brief.  The  un- 
stable class,  on  the  other  hand,  form  much  the  larger  proportion,  and 
is  made  up  of  various  elements.  Many,  after  a  week  or  two  of  trial 
work,  leave  the  factory  in  discontent ;  somfe  continue  longer  on  a  low 
time  wage,  yet  are  of  too  little  value  to  be  retained.  Many  are 
"learners,"  who,  convinced  they  are  not  getting  on  fast  enough  in 
one  factory,  carry  their  short  experience  as  a  supposed  asset  to  an- 
other place.  In  all  these  cases  the  personal  point  of  view  shortens 
the  time  of  employment.  For  the  short  term  of  service  of  the  large 
remainder,  the  order  system,  with  its  varying  demands  as  to  numbers, 
is  responsible. 

Class  4,  the  "  extra  force,"  varies,  according  to  locality,  from  over 
one-fifth  to  nearly  two-fifths  of  the  total  number.  Their  period  of 
employment  varies  from  three  to  eight  months  and  covers  one  or 
both  of  the  two  yearly  periods  of  active  production.  These  "  extra  " 
workers  are  often  found  in  the  factory  from  December  or  January 
through  March,  when  many  drop  out  for  a  few  weeks,  to  come  on 
again  in  August  for  the  second  busy  period.  In  Lynn  one-half  of  the 
**  extra  force,"  in  Brockton,  one-third,  and  in  Marlboro,  nearly  the 
same  proportion,  work  less  than  six  months  in  the  year. 

For  the  "  high  season  "  workers  in  class  3  the  proportion  again  is 
similar  for  the  three  centers,  Marlboro  taking  the  lead.  The  women 
in  this  class  are  largely  skilled  workers;  in  contrast  to  the  class 
below,  their  relative  numbers  increase  with  the  number  of  weeks,  and 
more  are  employed  over  40  weeks  than  under.  In  dull  times,  during 
stock-taking  week  or  between  orders,  these  valuable  workers  are  often 
dismissed  by  relays,  one  stitching  or  packing  room  at  a  time,  so  that 
they  may  not  drop  connection  with  the  factory. 

There  remains  the  group  of  "  steady  workers  "  made  up  of  classes 
1  and  2.  In  Marlboro  these  together  make  nearly  50  per  cent  of  all 
the  women  workers;  in  Brocicton,  40  per  cent;  and  in  Lynn,  27  per 
cent.  The  earnings  of  these  two  classes,  and  of  these  alone,  may  be 
taken  to  represent  the  actual  annual  income  for  women  as  shoe  work- 
ers, for  the  other  classes  may,  and  sometimes  do,  work  in  other  fac- 
tories or  at  secondary  occupations  to  fill  up  the  idle  weeks.  Their 
supplementary  earnings,  whatever  their  source,  can  not  be  included 
in  the  income  derived  from  shoemaking.  A  number  of  the  young 
women,  for  instance,  take  a  summer  vacation  as  waitresses  in  seashore 
or  moimtain  hotels. 

In  conclusion,  the  degree  of  instability  characteristic  of  the  shoe 
workers  does  not  seem  in  any  noticeable  measure  affected  by  labor 
organization,  by  the  nature  of  the  product,  or  by  the  proportion  of 
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either  sex  among  the  wage  earners.  It  is  influenced  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent by  the  size  of  a  factory,  by  the  economic  status  and  the  character 
of  its  workers,  and  by  the  local  habits  of  a  community.  Strongest  of 
all  influences  is  undoubtedly  the  system  of  manufacture. 

A  fair  presentation,  then,  of  what  women  workers  in  the  shoe  in- 
dustry may  earn  will  include  only  the  annual  earnings  of  the  "  steady 
workers."  The  proportion  of  such  worker's  in  different  factories 
grouped  by  special  localities  is  given  in  Table  29. 

Table  29.-.PROPORTION  OF  ADULT  WOMEN  WORKING  46  WEEKS  OR  MORE  IN  THE 
YEAR  IN  12  MASSACHUSETTS  SHOE  FACTORIES,  AND  THE  CHIEF  PRODUCT  IN  EACH 
FACTORY,  CLASSIFIED  BY  LOCALITY. 


Locality. 


Brockton: 
Factory  A 
Factory  B. 
Factory  C. 


Total. 


Lynn: 

Factory  A . . 
Factory  B . . 
Factory  C. 
Factory  D. 


Total 

Beverly:  Factory  A. 


Marlboro: 
Factory  A . 
Factory  B. 


Total 

Chelsea:  Factory  A. 
Boston:  Factory  A. 


Chief  product. 


Men's  shoes. 

do 

...do 


Women's  shoes. 

do 

do 

...do 


Men's  and  women 'a  shoes. 


Men's  shoes 

Men's,  women's,  and  children's 
shoes. 


Grand  total. 


StTMMART  OP  TABLE  FOR  THRKK 
WPORTAMT  CENTERS. 


Lynn 

Brockton. 
Marlboro. 


Men's,  women's,  and  children's 

shoes. 
Misses',  children's,  and  infants' 

shoes. 


Total 

number  of 

women 

employed 

In  each 

factory. 


299 
292 
265 


856 


722 

69 

6:^7 

301 


1,729 


73 


430 
109 


539 
710 
130 


4,087 


1,729 
856 
539 


Women  working  46 
weeks  or  more  during 
the  year  at  each  fao 
tory. 


Nnmber. 


87 
151 
100 


338 


240 
16 

131 
92 


479 


43 


193 
93 


286 

162 

5 


1,313 


479 
33H 
286 


Per  cent. 


29.1 
51.7 
37.7 


83. 2 

20.6 
30.6 


58.9 


44.9 
85.3 


22.8 
3.8 


31. 


27.7 
39.4 

5:).l 


The  percentages  of  steady  workers  in  the  four  Lynn  factories 
studied  are  at  once  lower  and  more  uniform  than  those  of  the  other 
localities  for  which  more  than  one  factory  is  included  in  the  table. 
In  Lynn  the  average  is  about  28  per  cent,  and  the  highest  percentage 
shown  is  83.2  per  cent.  In  Brockton  the  average  is  39.4  per  cent,  in 
Marlboro  53.1  per  cent,  and  the  highest  percentages  found  are,  re- 
spectively, 61.7  per  cent  and  85.3  per  cent.  The  prevalence  of  the 
order  system  in  Lynn  must  be  emphasized  as  a  chief  reason  for  its 
showing  in  this  respect.     Of  the  30  factories  visited  in  Lynn,  two- 
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thirds  use  the  order  system,  one-third  both  stock  and  order,  though 
largely  the  former.  Factory  A,  for  instance,  in  the  Lynn  group 
shown  in  Table  29,  maintains  its  own  retail  stores  in  many  cities,  and 
is  therefore  safe  in  making,  as  it  does,  a  large  quantity  of  stock  prod- 
uct. Its  per  cent  of  steady  workers  is  the  highest  for  Lynn.  Fac- 
tories B,  C,  and  D  produce  on  the  order  system  entirely. 

The  records  for  24  Brockton  concerns  visited  show  70  per  cent 
using  the  order  system.  Factory  A  in  Table  29  uses  the  order  system 
altogether,  the  others  both  order  and  stock.  Notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  management  and  conditions  of  Factory  A  in  the  Brock- 
ton group  make  work  within  its  walls  eagerly  sought,  its  per  cent  of 
steady  workers  is  lower  than  the  average  for  Brockton.  The  product 
of  Factory  B  in  the  Brockton  group  is  made  largely  by  the  order 
system,  25  per  cent  only  by  stock.  The  majority  of  firms,  however, 
using  both  systems  divide  the  product  fairly  between  the  two,  as  is 
the  case  in  Factory  C.  The  two  factories  given  for  Marlboro  together 
control  nine-tenths  of  the  industry  of  that  town,  where  at  present 
there  are  only  two  or  three  other  small  concerns.  Factory  A  makes 
a  cheap  stock  shoe  in  constant  demand  by  workingmen,  and  sells 
by  the  job  system  to  wholesale  dealers.  Factory  B  makes  a  better 
grade  of  shoe  for  men  and  women  on  the  order  system.  Of  the  fac- 
tories in  Beverly,  Chelsea,  and  Boston,  the  first  works  on  the  stock 
system  and  produces  a  cheap  grade  of  shoe,  the  second  by  the  order 
system  altogether,  as  does  also  the  Boston  factory.  Extreme  insta- 
bility in  the  working  force  was  found  in  this  Boston  factory.  A 
special  product  made  by  the  order  system  must  be  held  largely  re- 
sponsible for  this. 

Several  facts  of  the  fii'st  importance  to  women  shoe  workers  are 
learned  from  Table  29.  First,  the  average  of  steady  workera  for  the 
12  factories  is  about  32  per  cent.  While  two  or  three  towns  where 
high  fluctuation  occurs,  as  Haverhill,  Newburyport,  and  Worcester, 
are  not  here  represented,  their  weight  is  balanced  by  a  number  of 
interior  small  towns  producing  goods  on  the  stock  l)asis  and  showing 
little  variation  in  the  numbers  employed.  On  the  whole,  it  is  believed 
this  proportion  represents  average  conditions  for  the  State.  The 
total  number  of  women  working  in  Massachusetts  shoe  factories  *  (not 
including  cut  stock  and  shoe  findings  factories)  in  1911  was  27,593. 
According  to  the  findings  of  this  study,  about  one-third,  or  9,197, 
of  these  work  46  weeks  or  moi'e  in  the  year.  Minors,  forming  less 
than  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  these  steady  workers,  may  be  excluded 
from  this  discussion.  As  our  records  for  those  working  46  weeks  or 
more  include  1,3()0  adult  women,  we  are  in  a  position  to  quote  earn- 
ings for  a  trifle  over  14  per  cent  of  the  total  number.    Two-thirds  of 
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these  1,300  women  work  in  Lynn  and  Brockton,  where  the  highest 
wages  in  the  State  in  this  industry  are  paid.  The  figures  for  earn- 
ings, then,  make  a  favorable,  though  not  an  exaggerated,  showing  in 
comparison  with  the  average  for  the  State. 

ANNUAL  EARNINGS  OF  STEADY  WORKERS. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  factories  chosen  for  special  study  show 
so  great  a  variety  in  management,  product,  and  numbers  as  to  make 
statistics  drawn  from  their  pay  rolls  a  fair  and  reliable  representa- 
tion of  women's  earnings.  The  classified  earnings  presented  in 
Table  30  may  then  be  taken  as  a  basis  for  discussion. 


TABtE  30.— ANNUAL  EARNINGS  OF  ADULT  WOMEN  WORKING  46  WEEKS  OR   MORE  IK 
THE  YEAR  1910-11,  CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO  KIND  OF  WORK. 

[Based  on  pay  rolls  of  12  factories.] 


Workers  re^^ivlng  classifled  earnings. 

Earnings. 

Machine  ( 
Number. 

jperators. 

« 

Uandworkers. 

Total 
number. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

CUuiifUd  annual  earnings. 
S150  and  under  $200 

5 

16 

42 

66 

96 

141 

127 

117 

107 

00 

37 

23 

23 

14 

12 

5 

0.6 

1.8 

4.7 

7.4 

10.8 

15.8 

14.2 

13.1 

12.0 

6.7 

4.1 

2.6 

2.6 

1.6 

1.3 

.6 

6 

12 

31 

46 

76 

70 

66 

36 

•  28 

21 

9 

11 

5 

3 

2 

L4 

2.9 

7.4 

10.9 

18.1 

16.6 

15.6 

8.6 

6.7 

5.0 

2.1 

2.6 

1.2 

.5 

.5 

11 

28 

73 

112 

172 

211 

193 

153 

135 

81 

46 

34 

28 

16 

14 

6 

0  8 

S300  and  under  $250 

2  1 

1250  and  imdw  1300  - 

5  6 

$300  and  tinder  $350 

8.6 

$350  and  under  $400 

13.1 

$400  and  under  $4fi0 

16  1 

$450  and  under  $500 

14  7 

$500  and  under  $550 

11  6 

$550  and  under  $300 

10.3 

$C00  and  under  $850 

6.2 

8650  and  under  $700 

3  5 

$700  and  under  $750 

2  A 

$750  and  under  $800 

2  1 

$800  and  under  $850 

1.2 

$S50  and  under  $900 

1  1 

$000  and  under  $050 

.4 

$960  and  under  $1,000 

$1,000  and  over 

1 

.1 

1 

1 

Total 

892 

100.0 

421 

100.0 

1,313 

100  0 

Cumulative  annual  eaminga  for  all 
workert. 

1.  Under  $500 

800 

112 
396 
607 
613 

360 

225 

98 

36 

60.9 

$300  or  under 

•    ....    a 

8.5 

$400  or  under 

30  2 

$450  or  under 

1 

40.2 

2.  $500  and  over 

39.1 

$550  and  over 

27.4 

$000  and  over 

17.1 

$700  and  over 

7.6 

$800  and  over 

2.7 

Total 

1,313 

100.0 

Table  30  shows  that  576,  or  44  per  cent,  of  the  women  earn  $5^50 
to  $499  per  annum.  The  earnings  of  this  predominant  midway 
group,  if  distributed  throughout  a  year  of  60  weeks,  would  make  an 
average  wage  of  $7  to  $10  per  week.    It  will  here  occur  to  the  reader 
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that  among  those  whose  earnings  are  lower  than  this  there  must  be 
a  large  number  of  women  who  work  only  46  or  47  weeks  in  the  year. 
This  is  so  far  from  the  case  that  the  number  working  50  to  52  weeks 
in  the  year  forms  by  far  the  largest  per  cent,  as  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing table : 

Table  31.~ADULT  WOMEN  WORKING  46  WEEKS  OR  MORE  IN  THE  YEAR  DISTRIBUTED 

AS  TO  LOCALITY  AND  NUMBER  OF  WEEKS  WORKED. 

[Based  on  pay  rolls.) 


^ 

Women  working  specified  number  of  weeks. 

Number  of  weeks 
worked. 

Brockton. 

Lynn. 

Marlboro. 

Total. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

52 

0 
250 
91 
55 
37 
21 
15 

1.9 

52.3 

19.1 

11.5 

7.7 

4.4 

3.1 

161 
34 
27 
10 
13 
12 
8 

60.7 
12.9 
10.2 
3.8 
4.9 
4.5 
3.0 

170 
374 
160 
159 
106 
67 
45 

15.7 

61 

90 
42 
94 
56 
34 
22 

26.6 
12.4 
27.8 
16.6 
10.1 
6.5 

34.6 

50 

14.  S 

49 

14.7 

48 

9.8 

47 

6.2 

4k 

4.2 

Total 

:i3s 

100.0 

478 

100.0 

265 

100.0 

1,081 

100.0 

SUMMARY. 

46andiinder50 

50  and  over 

206 
132 

60.9 
39.1 

128 
350 

26.8 
73.2 

43 
222 

16.2 
83.8 

377 
704 

34.0 

f5.1 

Total 

338 

100.0 

478 

100.0 

265 

100.0 

1,061 

100.0 

Of  the  05  per  cent  working  50  weeks  or  over  a  large  number  are  the 
all-the-year-roiind  workei*s  in  Marlboro.  Excluding  these  there  still 
remains  a  group  of  nearly  50  per  cent  who  work  50  or  51  weeks  in 
the  year,  a  group  scattered  throughout  all  the  centers  studied,  with 
local  differences  as  to  proportion.  In  Brockton  no  factory  runs  52 
weeks  in  the  year,  but  its  group  of  women  working  50  weeks  or  over 
make  up  about  40  per  cent  of  the  steady  workers;  those  working  48 
or  49  weeks,  44  per  cent.  In  Lynn  the  number  working  50  weeks  or 
more  make  73  per  cent,  while  in  Marlboro  the  per  cent  rises  above  80. 
In  some  of  the  scattered  factories  which  can  not  be  placed  in  a  unified 
group  the  proportion  working  50  weeks  or  more  is  very  high,  as  in 
Chelsea,  where  in  one  large  factory  nearly  80  per  cent  of  the  steady 
workers  work  50  weeks  or  more  in  the  year. 

It  is  apparent,  then,  that  the  small  amount  of  the  annual  income 
can  seldom  be  laid  to  loss  occasioned  by  two  to  five  weeks'  absence  from 
the  factory  during  the  time  it  is  in  operation.  The  average  wage 
of  the  predominant  group  among  the  steady  workers,  namely,  $7  to 
$10  for  each  of  50  weeks,  as  de<luced  from  Table  30,  should  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  predominant  gi-oups  in  Table  15,  showing  the 
average   wage  for  all  adult  women  in  the  week  of  maximum  employ- 
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ment,  where  all  five  classes  of  workers  are  included.  Here  we  find 
that  43  per  cent  of  those  working  in  the  maximum  week  earned  $10  or 
over,  while  26  per  cent  earned  $12  or  over.  This  wage,  if  multiplied 
by  the  60  weeks  worked  by  the  majority  of  steady  workers,  gives 
$500  to  $600  or  over  per  annum,  as  opposed  to  the  $350  to  $500 
actually  earned  by  the  predominant  group,  according  to  the  pay  rolls. 
The  lack  of  correspondence  between  wage  and  annual  income  be- 
comes still  more  apparent  when  it  is  considered  that  the  wage  for 
"  steady  workers  "  in  the  week  of  maximum  employment  nms  much 
above  the  average.  In  full  weeks  many  of  the  "  steadies  "  earn  from 
$12  to  $15,  while  a  higher  wage  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  yet  the 
annual  earnings  of  $600  to  $750,  which  such  weeldy  wages  would 
imply,  are  gained  by  only  a  small  proportion  of  these  workers.  There 
is  a  grave  discrepancy  here  between  potential  and  actual  earnings. 

This  puzzling  fact  is  explained  by  examination  of  certain  factory 
pay  rolls.  In  a  few  cases  a  record  is  kept  not  only  of  the  number  of 
weeks  each  earner  worked,  but  also  of  her  number  of  days  or  even 
half  days  in  each  week.  In  the  case  of  time  workers  the  management 
needs  such  a  record  to  determine  the  wages  each  week;  in  the  case 
of  pieceworkers  it  is  a  device  to  increase  the  regularity  both  of 
work  and  workers.  As  a  result  of  study  of  such  records  and  of 
interviews  with  managers  and  workers  alike  it  is  found  that  even 
among  steady  workers  there  is  a  large  amount  of  what  may  be 
called  factory  unemployment.  Though  a  woman  work  every  day  of 
every  week,  she  will  not  work  full  time  each  week  nor  earn  her  full 
potential  income.  On  some  days  there  will  be  no  work  at  all,  on 
others  work  for  a  morning  only,  and  on  still  others  so  grejit  an 
irregularity  that  during  no  part  of  the  day  is  the  worker  fully  busy 
or  fully  free.  The  employees  may  be  personally  responsible  for  a 
full  week  lost,  but  they  are  rarely  so  for  the  part  weeks  or  part  days 
of  idleness.  Under  time  and  piece  payment  alike  wages  are  cut 
down  by  a  condition  characteristic  of  a  well-managed  factory  as 
well  as  of  one  poorly  run. 

Some  typical  examples  of  the  time  lost  through  want  of  continu- 
ous work  are  given  in  Tables  32  and  33.  Table  32  relates  to  hand- 
workers paid  on  a  time  basis  in  a  factory  running  51  weeks  in  the 
year.  As  a  class  these  workers  are  economically  more  dependent 
than  women  in  the  stitching  room  who  work  at  higher  rates  and  may 
voluntarilv  leave  off  work  at  times. 
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Tabw  32.— unemployment  BY  NUMBER  OP  WEEKS,  DAYS,  AND  PART  DAYS  LOST 

FOR  23  TIME  WORKERS  IN  LYNN. 


[Based  on  pay  roll.] 

Oocapstlon. 

Nominal 

weekly 

wage. 

Number  of  weeks  worked. 

Number  of  days  loaL 

Total. 

FuU. 

Part. 

Whole. 

Part 

Packers: 

A 

S10.50 
10.50 
ia50 
10.50 
10.50 
10.60 

laso 

10.50 
10.50 

7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 

10.50 

laso 

10.50 

ia50 

9.00 
10.60 

laso 

9.00 

10.50 

9.00 

51 
51 
51 
50 
50 
50 
49 
48 
47 

51 
61 
61 
51 

51 
61 
48 

61 
61 
61 
61 
60 
60 
47 

23 
30 
27 
25 
29 
22 
27 
27 
23 

13 

U 

18 

6 

24 
21 
20 

9 
22 

81 
87 
19 
28 
23 

29 
16 
24 
25 
21 
28 
23 
21 
24 

88 
40 
38 
46 

27 
80 
28 

12 

29 
20 
24 
81 
23 
24 

23 
8 
17 
13 
2D 
13 
14 
15 
12 

83 
29 
27 
80 

13 
13 
20 

30 
16 
13 
16 
16 
30 
49 

24 

B 

0 

c 

23 

D 

26 

E 

20 

F 

82 

O 

19 

II 

ao 

I 

23 

Tack  feelers: 

A 

80 

B 

45 

C 

46 

D 

64 

Slackers: 

A 

85 

B 

44 

C 

35 

Patent-leather  repairers: 

83 

B 

25 

C 

16 

D 

10 

E 

28 

F 

18 

16 

The  packers  have  a  nominal  wage  of  $10.50  a  week,  or  $1.75  a 
day.  For  those  working  50  weeks,  the  great  majority,  this  should 
amount  to  $525  for  the  year.  Packer  E,  however,  has  lost  20  full 
days  and  20  half  days,  making  30  full  days  or  5  weeks  in  the 
year.  Fifty-two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  must  then  be  deducted  from 
her  nominal  annual  earnings  of  $525.  Packer  I,  whose  47  weeks 
of  work  should  yield  $493.50  for  the  year,  has  lost  about  24  days, 
and  must  deduct  $42  from  her  annual  earnings,  leaving  $451.50  per 
year,  or  $9.60  per  week.  The  tack  feelers,  who  earn  less,  are  in  a 
worse  case.  They  work  every  possible  week,  but  seldom  a  full  week. 
Tack  feeler  D,  whose  nominal  wage  is  $7.50,  has  worked  but  5  full 
weeks  and  has  lost  57  days,  the  earnings  for  which  must  be  deducted 
from  her  nominal  annual  earnings  of  about  $382.  Some  of  these 
days  are  public  holidays.  Were  she  a  janitress,  a  waitress,  or  a  book- 
keeper, holidays  would  mean  no  loss  of  wage.  Her  actual  loss,  how- 
ever, is  about  $71,  leaving  her  $311  for  the  year,  or  $6.09  for  each  of 
her  51  weeks  of  work. 

The  same  uncertain tv  sis  to  the  difference  between  actual  and 
potential  earnings  prevails  among  the  higher  classes  of  workers  in 
the  stitching  rooms.  Table  33  shows  unemployment  for  certain 
skilled  machine  operators  in  a  large,  well-organized  factory  drawing 
help  from  a  stable  population.  The  six  months  selected  are  those 
in  which  work  was  most  active.  The  days  lost  in  no  instance  oc- 
curred at  the  beginning  or  end  of  a  term  of  service. 
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TablS  33.— unemployment  BY  NUMBER  OF  DAYS  AND  PART  DAYS  LOST  FOR 
SKILLED  MACHINE  OPERATORS  WORKING  6  CONSEOUTIVB  MONTHS  OR  26  WEEKfl 
IN  THE  MOST   ACTIVE  SEASON  IN  1911. 


[Based  on  pay  roll.] 

Number  of  weeks  worked. 

Number  of  days  lait. 

Occupation. 

Total. 

Full. 

Part. 

Whole 
dayii. 

Halfd»ys. 

Vampers: 

26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 

26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 

20 
18 
18 
18 
17 
17 
16 
16 
16 
9 

21 
21 
20 
19 
19 
17 
12 

6 

8 

8 

8 

9 

9 

10 

10 

10 

17 

5 
5 
6 
7 
7 
9 
14 

3 
4 
4 
4 
5 
5 
6 
5 
5 
8 

2 
2 
3 
4 
4 
5 
7 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

O 

H 

I 

J 

19 

Top  stitchers: 

B 

c 

D 

E 

F 

6 

0 

fi 

Skilled  stitchers  not  infrequently  earn  $18  to  $20  in  full  weeks  or 
$3  and  over  a  day.  The  losses  from  this  potential  wage,  due  to  fac- 
tory unemploynient,  are  serious  enough  even  in  the  busiest  season; 
in  the  slack  season  they  mean  in  many  cases  serious  deprivation. 

The  high-water  mark  of  earnings  is  probably  reached  by  the 
Brockton  stitchei's  grouped  in  Table  34.  They  ai'e  under  favorable 
circumstances  as  to  factory  management,  labor  organization,  and 
rates  of  pay ;  yet  when  their  annual  earnings  are  distributed  through- 
out the  year  it  is  found  that  a  surprisingly  large  proportion  earn 
less  than  the  $9  a  week  which  has  been  estimated  as  essential  to  a 
working  woman's  maintenance  in  Massachusetts. 


Table  34. 


CLASSIFIED   EARNINGS   FOR  STITCHERS   WORKING  46  WEEKS  OR  MORE 

IN  THE  YEAR  IN   BROCKTON. 

(Based  on  paj'  roll.] 


Annual  earnhii^s. 

Average  weekly  wage  for  52  weekji. 

Number 
earning 
specified 
amount. 

2 
4 

13 

27 

18 

11 

2 

Per  cent. 

1.  Under  $500: 

$350  or  under 

Under  $9.00: 

«6.,'i0  or  under 

4  S 

$400  or  under 

$7.50  or  under 

8.8 
28.3 

$450  or  under 

$K50  or  under 

$500  or  under 

$9.60  or  under 

41  3 

2.  $500  and  over: 

$500  and  over 

$9.60  and  over: 

$9.60  and  over 

58.  7 

$5fiO  and  over ,  r  . . . 

$10.50  and  over 

39  t 

$600  and  over 

SI  1  .'in  and  over 

23  9 

$650  and  over «i9  so  juid  ovAr 

4  S 

Total 

46 

100  0 
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The  earnings  of  this  group  are  not  reached  by  the  ordinary  skilled 
worker.  The  pay  rolls  show  that  the  women's  annual  earnings  mean 
less  than  $9  a  week  for  40  per  cent  of  the  "  steadies  "  in  Brockton,  for 
62  {>er  cent  in  Lynn,  and  for  75  per  cent  in  Marlboro. 

That  the  hours  and  days  of  unemployment  are  seldom  due  to  volun- 
tary absence  is  shown  by  comparing  the  pay-roll  cards  for  a  group 
of  workers  in  the  same  factory.  The  shortage  usually  occurs  either 
for  tlie  whole  group  or  for  so  large  a  part  of  it  as  to  make  it  evident 
that  the  cause  was  lack  of  work.  Each  pieceworker  learns  pretty 
accurately  the  niunber  of  pieces  she  can  handle  at  a  comfortable 
speed,  but  she  does  not  know  how  many  pieces  she  will  be  assigned 
on  a  given  day,  while  she  is  equally  uncertain  as  to  the  number  of 
days  or  the  number  of  weeks  she  will  have  normal  work.  It  must 
be  kept  in  mind  that  this  is  a  fact  in  connection  with  steady  workers, 
who  can  not  supplement  their  earnings,  yet  who  are  as  a  class  eco- 
nomically dependent  upon  them. 

In  summing  up  the  results  of  this  study  of  annual  earnings,  three 
points  stand  out  prominently:  The  fluctuations  in  the  industry, 
which  debar  many  of  the  workers  from  steady  employment;  factory 
unemployment,  or  temporary  lack  of  work  for  those  who  nominally 
are  steadily  employed ;  and,  partly  as  a  consequence  of  these  periods 
of  involuntary  idleness*,  the  low  weekly  wage,  when  earnings  are  dis- 
tributed over  the  year,  even  of  steady  and  experienced  workers.  The 
1,313  women  whose  annual  earnings  are  shown  in  Table  30  were 
adult,  experienced,  and  steady  workers,  yet  three-fifths  of  them 
earned  less  than  $500  a  year  and  not  far  from  half  (46.2  per  cent) 
earned  only  $450  or  less,  and  $450  a  year  means  less  than  $9  a  week. 
And  what  of  the  2,9G3.  or  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  women,  em- 
ployed in  shoemaking  who  are  not  steady  workers?  Such  are  the 
significant  findings  of  this  investigation  as  to  women's  earnings. 
That  these  earnings  exceed  on  the  whole  those  of  any  other  large 
body  of  factory  workers  is  unquestioned.  It  is  no  less  a  fact  that 
not  even  in  the  least  expensive  locality  can  thej*  support  a  majority 
of  the  steady  workers  properly  and  healthfully. 
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CHAPTER  VI.— SPECIAL  CONDITIONS  AFFECTING  THE 
EARNINGS  AND  EFFICIENCY  OF  WOMEN  WORKERS  IN 
SHOE  FACTORIES. 

Among  the  matters  that  make  up  the  complex  whole  of  an  indus- 
trial life  are  many  arising  from  social  and  economic  tendencies 
always  unfixed  and  obscure.  These  must  be  left  untouched  in  this 
incomplete  study,  nor,  in  fact,  can  any  impartial  investigator  fail  to 
admit  that  there  is  much  underlying  any  industrial  fact  that  no 
inquirer  from  the  outside  can  hope  to  capture  and  analyze.  Yet 
certain  factors  are  too  obviously  related  to  women's  status  as  wage 
earners  to  be  ignored,  although  the  data  in  connection  with  them  are 
limited.  These  are  the  questions  of  sex,  nationality,  schooling,  the 
employment  of  minors,  and  the  organization  of  labor.  The  present 
study  has  realized  the  import  of  these  factors,  though  unable  to 
measure  and  weigh  them  except  in  a  limited  degree. 

SEX  AS  AFFECTING  EARNINGS. 

The  question  of  equal  rewards  for  equal  work  for  men  and  women 
has  already  been  settled  in  the  shoe  factories  by  the  method  of  piece 
payment.  Where  men  and  women  are  doing  the  same  work  they  are 
paid  at  the  same  rate.  But  it  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that  they 
are  doing  the  same  work.  It  has  been  clearly  pointed  out  by  social 
economists  that  men  and  women,  even  when  working  under  the  same 
factory  roof,  are  usually  not  competitor  in  a  true  sense.  Women 
get  lower  pay  than  men  for  various  reasons,  but  mainly  because  they 
are  doing  work  of  a  lower  grade.  In  the  shoe  industry  the  general 
rule  is  carried  out,  but  it  has  conspicuous  exceptions.  AVomen's  work 
is  mainly  in  the  stitching  and  packing  room.  It  requires  as  much 
manual  dexterity  as  that  of  the  men,  but  less  physical  strength,  and 
on  the  whole  less  mental  ability.  Therefore  the  whole  scale  of  wages 
for  women  is  lower  than  that  for  men.  This  is  clearly  shown  in  the 
following  table: 
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Table  35.— NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  BOOT  AND  SHOE 
WORKERS,  AGED  18  OR  OVER,  EARNING  CLASSIFIED  AMOUNTS  IN  WEEK  ENDING 
DECEMBER  16,  1911. 

(Source:  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Twenty-sixth  Annual  Report  on  the  Statistics  of  Manu- 
factures, 1911,  p.  93.] 


Classified  weekly  earnings. 


Under  $10 

110  but  under  $12 

$12  but  under  $16 

$15  but  under  $20 

$20  but  under  $25 

$25  and  over 

Total 


Males. 


Number. 


10.326 

6,305 

10,853 

15,248 

6,821 

3.427 


52,980 


Percent. 


19.6 
U.9 
20.6 
28.8 
12.9 
6.6 


100.0 


Females. 


Number. 


14,277 

6.159 

4,645 

2,386 

370 

38 


38,876 


Percent. 


63.1 

19.2 

17.3 

8.9 

1.4 

.1 


100.0 


More  than  half  the  women  earned  under  $10;  very  nearly  half  the 
men  (48.1  per  cent)  earned  over  $15.  The  largest  single  group  of 
women  in  the  detailed  table  from  which  the  above  is  condensed  con- 
sists of  those  earning  $10  but  under  $12 ;  the  largest  single  group  of 
men  consists  of  those  earning  $15  but  under  $20.  Relatively  this 
single  group  of  men  is  larger  than  the  combined  groups  of  women 
earning  $12  or  over. 

It  has  been  seen  in  Chapter  III  that  the  division  of  the  work 
between  the  sexes  is  in  some* processes  a  matter  of  habit  and  tradi- 
tion, now  beginning  to  be  disregarded  locally.  The  difficulty  of 
obtaining  enough  women  for  the  stitching  room,  together  with  the 
recent  availability  of  foreign  male  help  eager  to  do  work  that  re- 
quires little  physical  activit}',  is  gradually  putting  men  at  the  sewing 
machines.  This  movement  has  made  less  headway  in  Massachusetts 
than  in  other  States.  In  New  York  and  Brooklyn  large  numbers  of 
foreign-born  Jews  go  into  the  clothing  factories  to  learn  machine 
stitching  and  then,  as  experienced  stitchers,  readily  find  places  in 
shoe  shops.  American-bom  or  Americanized  men  dislike  working 
in  the  "  women's  rooms,"  while  the  American  women  as  much  dislike 
working  in  the  men's  rooms.  Where  both  sexes  are  doing  the  actual 
processes  in  the  same  rooms  one  sex  is  generally  of  alien  origin.  In 
Massachusetts  factories  men  in  the  stitching  room  are  usually  Jews, 
Greeks,  Italians,  or  Armenians,  all  slender  and  agile  races.  The 
managers  do  not  always  introduce  them  willingly,  but  once  they  are 
in,  defend  their  presence  with  much  warmth.  Men,  they  claim,  can 
be  placed  closer  together  with  less  inconvenience,  will  do  more  work 
in  a  given  time,  and  may  be  legally  worked  more  than  54  hours  a 
week  at  rush  periods.  These  undoubted  advantages  will  naturally 
give  most  of  the  better-paid  places  to  men.  Whatever  the  degree  of 
skill  and  speed  a  woman  in  shoe  factories  may  gain,  she  can  not  hope 
for  earnings  that  measure  up  to  those  of  the  men  workers  of  the 
same  caliber. 
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The  character  of  a  local  population,  such  as  that  of  Chelsea,  made 
up  largely  of  foreign  families,  almost  forces  the  employment  of  men 
stitchers.  The  more  matui*e  Jewish  and  Italian  women  are,  as  a 
rule,  incompetent  for  stitching-room  work,  even  if  willing. 

Table  36.— WAGES  OF  82  MEN  IN  A   STITCHING  ROOM  FOR  WEEK   OF  MAXIMUM 

EMPLOYMENT. 

[Based  on  pay  roll.] 


Number  and  per  cent  of 
workers. 

Workers  earning  specified  wage. 

Total 
number 

Under 

16 

Under 
IS 

Under 
19 

Under 
110 

Over 

SIO 

Over 
S12 

Over 

S15 

Over 
120 

of 
work- 
ers. 

Kumbcr. 

1 
1.2 

5 
6.1 

10 

■  12.2 

10 
12.2 

72 

87.8 

58 
70.7 

80 
36.6 

7 
8.6 

as 

Per  cent 

The  factory  from  which  these  data  were  taken  has  no  labor  union 
and  pays  comparatively  low  rates.  The  weekly  wage  for  women  is 
among  the  lowest  noted.  The  proportion  of  men,  however,  earning 
$10  and  over  in  the  maximum  week  is  almost  half  as  large  again 
as  that  of  any  group  of  women  wage  earners  in  the  districts  studied. 

A  comparison  of  average  wages  for  groups  of  skilled  machine  op- 
erators of  both  sexes  in  this  factory  is  given  in  Table  87. 

Table  37.— COMPARATIVE  WAGES  FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN  WORKING  45  WEEKS  AND 
UNDER  ON  PIECEWORK  IN  A  STITCHING  ROOM  IN  CHELSEA. 


(Based  on  pay  roll.) 

Oocupation. 

Nomber. 

Ayerage  weekly  waga. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

BacVstftVflrs. .r, 

0 
37 

6 
20 

8 
12 

5 
61 

18.64 

10.17 

9.38 

10.87 

88.13 

VoTchur  ntltchfira , ,  -  .  - . . .  -    , 

6.16 

Tod  stiu^era. 

8.61 

VamperS.  ........,r.,,rr-rT.r T-.TTT r--r ,-r 

0.02 

NATIONALITY  AS  RELATED  TO  INDUSTRIAL  SUCCESS. 

At  first  view  it  appears  that  nationality  has  a  direct  relationship 
to  the  amount  of  earnings,  since  the  more  highly  paid  ocesses  are 
so  largely  done  by  native  women.  This  relationship  is  only  apparent. 
It  is  not  a  racial  want  of  ability  that  keeps  foreign  women  out.  In 
the  first  place  they  are  relatively  few  in  number  in  Massachusetts 
shoemaking  towns.  Again,  some  factory  managers  claim  the  for- 
eign woman  immigrant  can  not  understand  or  read  the  directions 
given  to  the  stitchers.  Others,  but  these  are  in  low-grade  factories, 
claim  that  reading  directions  is  not  a  necessity.  In  some  cases  where 
foreign  women  have  had  school  or  industrial  training  they  have 
proved  skillful  shoe  workers.    In  Lynn  a  number  of  Italian  women 
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that  among  those  whose  earnings  a^re  lower  than  this  there  must  be 
a  large  number  of  women  who  work  only  46  or  47  weeks  in  the  year. 
This  is  so  far  from  the  case  that  the  number  working  50  to  62  weeks 
in  the  year  forms  by  far  the  largest  per  cent,  as  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing table : 

Tablk  31.— adult  women  WORKING  46  WEEKS  OR  MORE  IN  THE  YEAR  DISTRIBUTED 

AS  TO  LOCALITY  AND  NUMBER  OF  WEEKS  WORKED. 

[Based  on  pay  rolls.] 


» 

Women  working  specified  number  of  week 

S. 

Number  of  weeks 
vorke<J. 

Brockton. 

Lynn. 

Marlboro. 

Total. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

52 

0 
250 
91 
55 
37 
21 
15 

1.9' 

52.3 

19.1 

11.5 

7.7 

4.4 

3.1 

161 
34 
27 
10 
13 
12 
8 

60.7 
12.9 
10.2 
3.8 
4.9 
4.5 
3.0 

170 
874 
160 
159 
106 
67 
45 

1.5.7 

61 

90 
42 
94 
56 
34 
22 

26.6 
12.4 
27.8 
16.6 
10.1 
6.5 

34.6 

50 

14.8 

49 

14.7 

48 

9.8 

47 

6.2 

4> 

4.2 

Total 

3.18 

100.0 

478 

100.0 

265 

100.0 

1,081 

100. 0 

SUMMABT. 

46anflnnder50 

60  and  over 

206 
132 

60.9 
39.1 

128 
350 

26.8 
73.2 

43 
222 

16.2 
83.8 

377 
704 

34.0 
f5.1 

Total 

33S 

100.0 

478 

100.0 

265 

100.0 

1,081 

100.0 

Of  the  05  per  cent  working  50  weeks  or  over  a  large  number  are  the 
a  11-the-y ear-round  workei*s  in  Marlboro.  Excluding  these  there  still 
remains  a  group  of  nearly  50  per  cent  who  work  50  or  51  weeks  in 
the  year,  a  group  scattered  throughout  all  the  centers  studied,  with 
local  differences  as  to  proportion.  In  Brockton  no  factory  runs  52 
weeks  in  the  year,  but  its  group  of  women  working  50  weeks  or  over 
make  up  about  40  per  cent  of  the  steady  workers:  those  working  48 
or  49  weeks,  44  per  cent.  In  Lynn  the  number  working  50  weeks  or 
more  make  73  per  cent,  while  in  Marlboro  the  per  cent  rises  above  80. 
In  some  of  the  scattered  factories  which  can  not  be  placed  in  a  unified 
group  the  proportion  working  50  weeks  or  more  is  very  high,  as  in 
Chelsea,  where  in  one  large  factory  nearly  80  per  cent  of  the  steady 
workers  work  50  weeks  or  more  in  the  year. 

It  is  apparent,  then,  that  the  small  amount  of  the  annual  income 
can  seldom  be  laid  to  loss  occasioned  by  two  to  five  weeks'  absence  from 
the  factory  during  the  time  it  is  in  operation.  The  average  wage 
of  the  predominant  group  among  the  steady  workers,  namely,  $7  to 
$10  for  each  of  50  weeks,  as  deiluced  from  Tal)le  30,  should  be  com- 
pare<l  with  that  of  the  pi*edominant  gi'oups  in  Table  15,  showing  the 
average   wage  for  all  adult  women  in  the  week  of  maximum  employ- 
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ment,  where  all  five  classes  of  workers  are  included.  Here  we  find 
that  43  per  cent  of  those  working  in  the  maximum  week  earned  $10  or 
over,  while  26  per  cent  earned  $12  or  over.  This  wage,  if  multiplied 
by  the  60  weeks  worked  by  the  majority  of  steady  workers,  gives 
$500  to  $600  or  over  per  annum,  as  opposed  to  the  $350  to  $500 
actually  earned  by  the  predominant  group,  according  to  the  pay  rolls. 
The  lack  of  correspondence  between  wage  and  annual  income  be- 
comes still  more  apparent  when  it  is  considered  that  the  wage  for 
"  steady  workers  "  in  the  week  of  maximum  employment  rims  much 
above  the  average.  In  full  weeks  many  of  the  "  steadies  "  earn  from 
$12  to  $15,  while  a  higher  wage  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  yet  the 
annual  earnings  of  $600  to  $760,  which  such  weekly  wages  would 
imply,  are  gained  by  only  a  small  proportion  of  these  workers.  There 
is  a  grave  discrepancy  here  between  potential  and  actual  earnings. 

This  puzzling  fact  is  explained  by  examination  of  certain  factory 
pay  rolls.  In  a  few  cases  a  record  is  kept  not  only  of  the  number  of 
weeks  each  earner  worked,  but  also  of  her  number  of  days  or  even 
half  days  in  each  week.  In  the  case  of  time  workers  the  management 
needs  such  a  record  to  determine  the  wages  each  week;  in  the  case 
of  pieceworkers  it  is  a  device  to  increase  the  regularity  both  of 
work  and  workers.  As  a  result  of  study  of  such  records  and  of 
interviews  with  managers  and  workers  alike  it  is  found  that  even 
among  steady  workers  there  is  a  large  amount  of  what  may  be 
called  factory  unemployment.  Though  a  woman  work  every  day  of 
every  week,  she  will  not  work  full  time  each  week  nor  earn  her  full 
potential  income.  On  some  days  there  will  be  no  work  at  all,  on 
others  work  for  a  morning  only,  and  on  still  others  so  great  an 
irregularity  that  during  no  part  of  the  day  is  the  worker  fully  busy 
or  fully  free.  The  employees  may  be  personally  responsible  for  a 
full  week  lost,  but  they  are  rarely  so  for  the  part  weeks  or  part  days 
of  idleness.  Under  time  and  piece  payment  alike  wages  are  cut 
down  by  a  condition  characteristic  of  a  well-managed  factory  as 
well  as  of  one  poorly  nm. 

Some  typical  examples  of  the  time  lost  through  want  of  continu- 
ous work  are  given  in  Tables  32  and  33.  Table  32  relates  to  hand- 
workers paid  on  a  time  basis  in  a  factory  running  61  weeks  in  the 
year.  As  a  class  these  workers  are  economically  more  dependent 
than  women  in  the  stitching  room  who  work  at  higher  rates  and  may 
voluntarily  leave  off  work  at  times. 
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vancement.  This  seems  too  optimistic  a  statement,  certainly  so  far 
as  boys  are  concerned.  According  to  the  union  officials  there  is  now 
a  surplus  of  skilled  men  workers,  and  admission  to  their  ranks  is 
jealously  guarded.  Moi'eover,  in  the  rush  season,  foremen  and  fore- 
women dislike  to  be  bothered  with  awkward  workers,  while  in  a  dull 
season  the  experienced  hands  can  scarcely  be  kept  busy,  so  that  the 
would-be  learner  has  little  chance  at  either  season.  A  minor  deter- 
mined to  remain  in  the  shoe  industry  is  peculiarly  dependent  on  per- 
sistent effort  for  advancement. 

RELATION  OF  WOMEN  TO  LABOR  UNIONS. 

Labor  organization  among  shoe  workers  in  Massachusetts,  though 
even  now  far  from  complete,  is  a  time-honored  movement.  Its  his- 
tory belongs  to  other  branches  of  social  study;  we  are  concerned 
with  its  movements  only  in  the  direction  in  which  they  affect  the 
status  of  women.  The  four  localities  chosen  for  study  differ  widely 
in  respect  to  imionized  labor.  Brockton  and  Lynn,  though  very 
different  in  their  methods  of  organization,  are  strictly  union  centers; 
Boston  and  its  outlying  suburbs  are  unorganized,  but  do  not  refuse 
members  of  unions ;  Marlboro  will  employ  no  union  labor  whatever. 

Lynn  and  Brockton  union  officials,  on  whatever  points  they  dis- 
agree, unite  in  lamenting  the  difficulty  of  holding  women  to  a  reali- 
zation of  the  importance  of  organization  for  their  own  protection 
and  the  general  good  of  the  workers.  The  younger  or  low-paid 
workers  especially  grudge  the  weekly  dues,  while  the  mature  steady 
women  resent  the  expenditure  of  union  money  for  the  occasional 
association  recreation.  Few  women  comprehend  the  value  of  unions 
in  standardizing  wage  or  seek  to  utilize  them  in  securing  physical 
or  moral  sanitation  in  the  shops.  A  re^uson  frequently  assigned  by 
men  for  the  indifference  of  'women  to  the  unions  is  that  thev  do  not 
look  upon  shoemaking  as  a  life  work.  A  more  reluctantly  stated 
cause  is  the  social  degradation  assumed  to  follow  membership  in  a 
union.  This  reason  is  strong  in  Brockton,  possibly  because  women 
workers  there  are  as  a  class  socially  superior  to  the  men.  The  en- 
trance of  foreign  men,  mainly  Jews,  into  the  stitching  rooms,  and 
their  compulsory  membership  in  stitchers^  unions  has  increased  this 
feeling  which  prevails  especially  among  Americans. 

UNIONS   IN    BROCKTON    AND    ITS   VICINmr. 

In  the  southeastern  towns  of  Massachusetts  nearly  all  the  shoe 
workers  are  members  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union,  an  asso- 
ciation affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  In  no 
factory  in  Brockton  and  in  few  situated  in  surrounding  towns  can  a 
nonunion  man  be  employed.  The  various  classes  of  operators  are 
further  organized  into  groups,  as  the  Lasters'  Union,  the  Vampers', 
the  Cutters^  Union,  etc.   All  of  these  have  delegates  to  the  joint  coun- 
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cil  of  th^Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union,  which  has  a  contractual 
relation  with  the  manufacturers  maintained  in  most  instances  for 
the  past  10  or  15  years.  The  unions  guarantee  that  there  will  be  no 
strikes,  the  manufacturers,  that  they  will  maintain  a  price  list  fixed 
after  joint  conference.  In  Brockton  the  higher  wage,  good  factory 
equipment,  and  permanence  of  business  concerns  are  no  doubt  largely 
due  to  the  intelligent  and  moderate  management  of  the  unions.  The 
fact  that  the  unions  have  to  deal  with  a  superior  class  of  manuf ac- 
tui*ers,  who  reside  among  and  respect  their  working  force,  must  be 
given  a  large  place  in  the  accomplishment  of  these  results.  One  or 
two  factories  have  stood  conspicuously  apart  in  their  refusal  to  em- 
ploy union  labor.  The  old  town  of  Bridgewater  had  one  of  these — 
now  discontinued ;  in  it  90  per  cent  of  the  working  force  was  foreign 
bom.  As  the  managers  made  a  point  of  teaching  processes,  many 
workers  went  there  for  a  time  to  learn,  but  left  as  soon  as  the  proc- 
esses were  acquired  to  find  work  under  better  conditions. 

Women  are  less  completely  organized  than  men,  though  in  Brock- 
ton the  Stitchers'  Union  No.  154  numbers  2,700  women.  Some  women 
belong  to  the  Dressers'  and  Packere'  Union  and  othera  to  the  Vamp- 
ers'  or  Skivers'  Unions.  Altogether  about  four-fifths  of  the  women 
in  the  Brockton  district  belong  to  unions.  Dues  for  all  members  are 
25  cents  a  week.  Those  who  have  been  membei-s  for  6  months  are 
entitled  to  a  sick  benefit  of  $5  a  week  for  13  weeks,  and  for  mem- 
bers in  good  standing  for  2  years  there  is  a  death  l)enefit  of  $100. 
The  officials  of  the  chief  women's  unions  complain  of  the  lack  of 
interest  on  the  part  of  their  membership  and  the  difficulty  of  securing 
quorums  for  the  fortnightly  business  meetings.  The  women's  unions 
do  nothing  in  the  way  of  social  recreation.  > 

UNIONS  IN   LYNN  AND  FTS  VICINrTY. 

In  strong  contrast  to  the  unified  lal)or  in  Brockton  and  its  stable* 
relation  to  the  employei's  are  the  chaotic  conditions  in  Lynn.  The 
multiplication  of  labor  organizations,  their  discordant  views,  their  un- 
concerted  action  and  their  too  frequent  demands  for  alteration  in  labor 
conditions  are  assigned  by  manj^  of  the  employers  as  causes  of  their 
opposition  to  unions.  Within  a  dozen  years  several  large  firms 
have  removed  their  plants  to  nonunion  centers,  where  they  rigidly 
maintain  an  open  shop.  Such  a  removal  means  great  expense  to  the 
business,  not  only  in  the  cost  of  a  new  plant,  but  in  the  loss  incurred 
by  settling  amid  a  population  untrained  to  shoemaking.  It  has  been 
said  that  three  generations  are  needed  to  make  a  shoe  worker.  This 
dictum  bids  fair  to  be  disproved  in  its  limited  sense,  but  what  may 
not  be  true  of  the  individual  may  be  generally  true  of  a  comniimity. 

Among  the  Lynn  shoe  workers  there  are  18  labor  unions,  9  imder 
the  United  Shoe  Workers  of  America,  2  under  the  Knights  of  Labor 
6  locals  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union,  and  4  strong  ind 
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pendent  unions.  The  two  larger  unions  are  the  United  Shoe  Workers 
of  America,  induding  about  3,500  members,  and  the  Boot  and  Shoe 
Workers'  Union,  including  the  entire  force  of  three  factories,  amount- 
ing to  between  500  and  600  workers.  The  agent  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe 
Workers'  Union  estimates  that  there  ai-e,  in  the  stitching  rooms  at 
Lynn,  about  3,000  women,  one-third  of  whom  belong  to  some  union. 
The  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union  has  about  150  women  members. 
This  does  not  include  the  workers  who  work  only  during  the  rush 
time;  they  do  not  have  to  join  the  union  even  in  a  closed  shop,  but  if 
they  remain  longer  they  are  usually  approached  by  the  agent  or 
forewoman  and  asked  to  join.  It  is  claimed  by  the  agent  that  the 
women  do  not  take  very  much  interest  in  the  unions.  At  most  of 
the  meetings  there  are  not  more  than  7  to  20  women  present  out  of 
150  membei-s. 

The  agent  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union  claims  that  four- 
fifths  of  all  the  men  employed  in  the  shoe  factories  in  Lynn  are  or- 
ganized in  unions  and  about  one-third  to  one-half  of  all  the  women. 
Over  2,000  women  are  members  of  the  United  Shoe  Workers  of 
America,  which  controls  eight  factories  in  which  the  whole  force  are 
members  and  three  others  in  which  90  per  cent,  including  the  women, 
are  members.  In  two  other  large  factories  most  of  the  men  are 
organized,  but  only  a  few  of  the  women.  As  a  reason  the  secretary 
stated  that  in  one  of  these  factories  the  conditions  have  always  been 
better  than  the  average,  and  therefore  the  workers  have  not  banded 
together  for  protection. 

The  secretary  of  the  women's  branch  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Work- 
ers' Union  states  that  this  union  was  established  in  March,  1903,  and 
includes  all  the  women  workers  in  three  factories.  She  asserts  that 
the  women  are  interested  in  the  imion ;  that  the  Americans  and  Irish 
take  the  most  interest,  and  that  few  of  the  foreign  women  come  to  the 
meetings.  The  dues  are  25  cents  a  week,  and  for  membei-s  in  good 
standing  there  is  a  sick  benefit  of  $5  a  week  for  13  weeks  and  a 
death  benefit  of  $100.  Workers  over  60  years  of  age  are  not  admitted 
to  the  union.  The  rush  help  does  not  have  to  join,  nor  do  the  fore- 
women. The  regular  business  meeting  is  held  once  a  month,  and 
there  are  no  social  meetings.  The  women  in  the  towns  surrounding 
Lynn  are  not  organized,  but  a  number  of  the  men  belong  to  unions 
as  individuals. 

Local  Union  No.  38  of  the  United  Shoe  Workers  includes  buttonhole 
operators,  finishers,  eyeleters,  and  buttoners.  The  first  meeting  was 
called  December,  1907.  The  secretary  states  that  24  women  workers 
met  and  organized,  receiving  hearty  support  from  the  Lasters'  Union. 
The  union  was  at  first  independent,  but  it  has  been  affiliated  with  the 
United  Shoe  Workers  of  America  for  the  past  three  yeai-s.  The  rea- 
son for  organizing  was  the  reduction  in  the  price  paid  the  women 
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working  on  the  buttonhole  machmes,  a  change  due  to  the  displace- 
ment of  the  old  Singer  machine  by  the  Beese  buttonhole  machine, 
now  universally  installed.  The  increase  in  the  amount  of  work  done 
per  day  in  connection  with  the  new  machines  caused  manufacturers 
to  cut  prices  repeatedly,  until  the  women  were  forced  to  a  protest. 
Under  the  rates  now  fixed  by  agreement  with  the  unions,  as  much  can 
be  made  per  day  as  when  the  Singer  machines  were  used,  and  often 
more.  About  350  women  and  24  men  are  members  of  this  local  union ; 
only  20  workers  eligible  are  not  members.  The  secretary  states  that 
organization  has  done  more  for  buttonhole  operators  than  for  any 
other  class  of  workers  in  the  whole  shoe  industry,  and  for  this  reason 
the  union  members  are  very  enthusiastic.  She  asserts  that  the  manu- 
facturers have  been  square  in  their  dealings  and  have  cooperated  with 
imion  officials  in  raising  rates,  which  both  sides  realized  were  too  low. 
So  far  as  she  knows  the  price  list  now  in  use  on  this  special  operation 
is  the  only  graded  price  list  of  any  shoe  workers'  union.  The  usual 
meetings  of  this  union  have  from  10  to  30  members  present ;  a  meet- 
ing has  never  been  dismissed  for  lack  of  a  quorum.  The  United  Shoe 
Workers  pays  $100  death  benefit  to  the  members  of  any  of  the  local 
unions  imder  its  organization  who  have  been  in  good  standing  for 
the  year.  There  is,  however,  no  sick  benefit  in  their  union,  though 
whenever  a  member  is  sick  fruit  is  sent  every  week.  If  a  member 
needs  financial  help,  a  whist  party  or  something  of  the  kind  is  held 
to  raise  funds.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  social  activity  in  the  imion. 
About  once  a  month  they  have  a  dance  at  which  refreshments  are 
served  free.  Members  of  the  union  and  their  escorts  attend,  and  the 
executive  members  of  other  unions  are  invited.  Two  or  three  times 
a  year  the  union  has  a  public  dance  to  which  the  admission  charged 
is  25  cents.    At  these  they  frequently  clear  over  $100. 

An  independent  women's  organization  is  the  Buttonhole  Opera- 
tors' Union,  formed  a  few  years  ago.  Impetus  to  its  formation  was 
given  by  the  fact  that  there  are  in  Lynn  many  contract  rooms  in 
which  only  the  buttonhole  and  eyeleting  work  is  done,  and  their 
cheap  contracts  keep  down  the  prices  in  the  regular  shops.  The  sec- 
retary stated  that  before  the  union  was  formed  workers  could  not 
make  more  than  $7  or  $8  a  week,  since  the  prices  paid  were  only  3 
cents  to  3  J  cents  per  100  holes.  When  the  imion  was  organized  it 
raised  the  price  to  5  cents  per  100. 

In  Marlboro,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  surrounding  small  shoe 
towns,  the  organization  of  labor  was  fairly  complete  before  the  year 
1898.  At  that  time  an  occasion  of  disagreement  arose  between  em- 
ployers and  employees  on  a  question  of  no  very  material  interest,  as 
is  now  conceded.  The  result,  however,  was  a  universal  strike  on  the 
part  of  the  local  working  force,  finally  broken  by  the  importation 
of  outside  workers,  many  of  whom  were  Greeks.    The  shoe  factories 
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in  Marlboro  have  been  open  shops  since  that  date-  The  women  work- 
ers struck  with  the  men  at  that  time,  and  have  always,  in  Marlboro, 
been  largely  dependent  on  the  action  of  the  masculine  element  in  the 
shoe-working  force.  In  Boston,  Jamaica  Plain,  Chelsea,  and  other 
shoe  sections  near  Boston  there  are  no  union  shops,  and  little  effec- 
tively organized  labor.  Individuals  may  be  members  of  unions,  but 
the  factory  owners  recognize  and  treat  with  no  labor  organization. 

Table  39,  which  follows,  gives  the  condition  as  to  the  labor  organi- 
zation in  the  industry  in  the  chief  localities  studied.  Labor  men  will 
point  to  the  fact  that  the  strongly  organized  centers,  such  as  Lynn 
and  Brockton,  show  the  highest  average  wage.  While  the  two  con- 
ditions have  doubtless  a  true  relation,  there  are  other  factors  which 
enter  into  the  making  up  of  the  annual  earnings;  among  them  are 
the  quality  of  the  product,  the  proportion  of  women  workers,  and 
the  fact  that  in  fixing  wages  in  any  locality  the  cost  of  living  must 
be  considered.  This  cost  in  Lynn  is  far  higher,  for  instance,  than 
in  Salem  or  Beverly,  while  it  is  much  lower  in  Marlboro  than  in 
any  of  the  seaboard  shoe  towns.  The  low  wages  in  Boston  and 
Chelsea  are  partly  due  to  the  character  of  the  product,  and  the 
standards  of  living  among  the  unskilled  workers  largely  employed 
in  its  manufacture. 


Table  39.— AVERAGE  ANNUAL  EARNINGS  OF  ALL  WORKERS  IN  FOUR  CENTERS  IN 
MASSACHUSETTS,  AND  PER  CENT  OF  WOKEN  WAGE  EARNERS,  CHIEF  PRODUCT, 
AND  CONDITION  AS  TO  LABOR  UNIONS,  1910. 

(Source:  Massachusetts   Bureau  of  Statistics,  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report  on  the  Statistics  of  Mani>> 

factures,  1910,  pp.  13-33,  42-49.) 
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Group  III: 
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Women's  and  children's  shoes. . 
Children's  shoes 

Men 'sand  boys 'shoes 

Men 's  and  women's  shoes 

Men's  and  boys'  shoes 

do 

Men's,  women's  and  children's 
shoes. 
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dustry. 


Strong  central  onion. 
Do. 
Do. 


Many  separate  unions. 

Partly  organized. 
Several  local  unions. 


No  ormniied  labor. 
A  few  local  unions. 


Recently  organised. 
Practically  miorganised. 
Nouni<Ni8. 

Do. 

Do. 


t  Computed. 


CHAPTER  Vn.— RETROSPECT  AND  PROSPECT. 

Among  the  features  most  prominent  in  connection  with  the  class  of 
women  with  which  we  have  been  dealing  is  their  hitherto  clearly 
defined  and  continuous  relation  to  the  industry.  Whether  this  long- 
established  connection  will  continue  permanent  is  now  a  question. 
Shoes  in  all  probability  will  be  stitched  so  long  as  shoes  are  made, 
and  women  will,  if  they  choose,  be  the  stitchers.  But  will  they 
choose?  A  few  years  ago  the  sewing  machine  was  supposed  no  more 
essential  in  the  factory  than  a  woman  to  run  it.  But  the  increasing 
immigration  to  New  England  of  Jewish  men  accustomed  for  genera- 
tions to  the  sewing  trades,  and  the  more  recent  arrival  of  slender  and 
light-handed  races  from  the  western  edges  of  Asia,  have  brought  new 
elements  into  the  factory.  The  invasion  has  not  been  rapid,  and  the 
more  skilled  and  remunerative  processes  still  remain  largely  in  the 
hands  of  American  or  Americanized  workers.  Still  the  employment 
of  foreign  men  stitchers,  who,  when  they  displace  the  women,  Are 
found  usurping  the  best  paying  occupations,  is  a  menace  to  women's 
historic  employment  as  shoe  stitchers.  Women  of  the  better  sort  dis- 
like the  forced  association  with  foreign  men,  and  should  the  latter 
increase  in  the  stitching  rooms,  the  difficulty  of  inducing  capable 
women  to  enter  the  factory  will  be  greatlj'  increased.  As  a  result, 
manufacturers  will  be  forced  to  discard  them  as  dependable  help. 
Some  factory  owners  anticipate  no  rapid  development  in  this  direc- 
tion ;  others  look  upon  it  as  near  and  inevitable.  Their  diverse  views 
are  doubtless  influenced  by  differing  local  conditions.  But  whether 
the  progress  of  innovation  be  slow  or  rapid,  it  is  certain  that  women 
no  longer  have  exclusive  control  of  an  essential  part  of  shoemaking 
and  are,  in  consequence,  less  than  formerly  in  a  position  to  maintain 
or  improve  its  conditions. 

More  important,  perhaps,  to  those  who  consider  the  question  of 
wages  and  hours  the  most 'significant  in  the  study  of  an  industrial 
class,  will  be  the  review  of  the  facts  presented  with  regard  to  the 
rewards  of  women's  labor.  Thirty  thousand  women  in  the  month  of 
high  activity  and  from  forty  to  fifty  thousand  during  the  year  look 
to  the  shoe  factory  for  a  support,  either  partial  or  entire.  Whatever 
may  be  the  needs  or  motives  of  the  temporary  or  occasional  workers, 
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it' is  a  logical  conclusion,  confirmed  in  numerous  individual  instances 
by  the  assertions  of  the  women  themselves,  that  the  ten  to  twelve 
thousand  who  work  the  year  round  do  so  because  of  pressing  neces- 
sity. The  facts  disclosed  by  this  investigation  in  regard  to  the 
annual  income  of  this  class  can  not  fail  to  cause  grave  concern  when 
it  is  considered  that  it  represents  the  high-water  mark  of  earnings 
for  factory  women.  Measured  by  a  scale  of  expenditure  frugally 
correspondent  to  their  standards,  the  income  of  those  wholly  de- 
pendent on  the  factory  varies  from  an  amount  barely  sufficient  to  one 
so  inadequate  that  the  earnings  must  be  considered  supplementary, 
not  sustaining.  Many  of  these  women  belong  to  family  groups  or 
have  husbands  who  are  also  wage  earners.  In  such  instances  a 
woman's  earnings  will  usually  cover  only  her  share  of  the  joint 
family  expenditure. 

Is  there  any  prospect  of  a  change  in  the  present  status  resulting 
in  removal  of  the  conditions  chiefly  responsible  for  the  uncertainty 
and  inadequacy  of  earnings?  Radical  alteration  of  the  general 
situation  seems  unlikely,  but  important  modifications  of  some  of  its 
phases  have  been  suggested  as  possible  by  representatives  both  of 
capital  and  labor.  Among  the  modifications  suggested  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  small  plants,  a  movement  which  the  freedom  of  the  shoe 
industry  from  trust  combinations  renders  especially  practicable.  The 
small  concern  has  not  the  equipment  necessary  to  execute  large  orders, 
and  as  its  product  is  largely  made  on  the  stock  system  there  is  far  less 
fluctuation  in  the  numbers  employed.  As  to  large  factories,  it  is 
claimed  that  better  judgment  on  the  part  of  traveling  salesmen  who 
obtain  the  orders  and  more  intelligent  management  in  the  workrooms 
might  secure  a  less  uneven  distribution  throughout  the  year  of  the 
amount  of  work  anticipated,  and  thus  make  it  possible  to  increase  the 
total  output.  If  by  these  and  other  means  seasonal  fluctuation  were 
largely  modified,  there  would  be  marked  reduction  in  the  total  num- 
ber employed  in  the  year,  while  the  proportion  of  steady  workers 
would  be  somewhat  increased.  The  great  benefit  to  the  better  class 
would  be  the  lessening  of  the  variation  in  weekly  wage  due  to  factory 
imemployment  and  a  resulting  augmentation  of  the  total  earnings  for 
the  year ;  but  even  were  there  little  or  no  increase  for  the  individual 
worker,  the  removal  of  a  pronoimced  difference  in  the  amount  earned 
in  months  of  maximum  and  minimum  employment  would  be  an  in- 
calculable advantage.  To  discount  the  future  is  a  universal  human 
tendency,  and  the  woman  who  makes  $12  or  $15  a  week  in  January 
finds  one  of  the  problems  of  her  life  so  to  calculate  her  expenditure 
as  to  provide  for  the  scanty  earnings  of  May.  The  failure  to  make 
this  adjustment  is  a  main  cause  of  the  debt-harassed  condition  of 
many  of  tlie  skilled  workers. 
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Another  result  of  the  reduction  of  seasonal  fluctuation  would  be 
the  lessening  in  the  number  of  seasonal  and  occasional  workers. 
This  must  undoubtedly  work  hardship  to  women  whose  husbands' 
earnings  fail  to  meet  legitimate  family  demands,  and  will  mean  dis- 
tinct deprivation  to  the  young  girls  who  work  a  few  weeks  or  months 
for  the  clothes  their  fathers  can  not  afford  to  buy.  The  men  of  the 
family,  its  natural  breadwinners,  will  feel  more  directly  the  burden 
of  its  support,  and  the  younger  women,  if  that  support  is  not  suffi- 
ciently ample,  will  desert  the  shoe  factory  for  employments  offering 
a  lower  but  more  continuous  wage. 

Seen  in  the  broader  survey,  the  women  of  the  shoe  factories, 
wherever  they  are  centered,  show  characteristics  which  mark 
no  other  large  industrial  class  so  distinctively.  Whatever  may  be 
their  status  as  earners  or  their  social  position  in  their  com- 
munities, that  status  and  position  ai^  affected  by  no  age-long  heritage 
of  ignorance  or  grinding  toil,  by  no  limitations  of  opportunity  or 
restrictions  placed  upon  freedom  of  choice  in  locality  or  occupation. 
The  great  sti'eam  of  immigration  from  central  and  southern  Europe 
(though  for  years  flowing  inward  from  the  port  of  Boston)  has  as 
yet  little  affected  the  character  of  the  shoe- working  women,  and  the 
nonnative  additions  to  their  numbers  have  been,  on  the  whole,  in  race 
and  tradition  kindred  to  the  New  England  stocky  In  their  ability 
and  intelligence,  in  their  relatively  high  earnings,  in  the  permanence 
of  their  relation  to  the  communities  of  which  they  form  a  part,  in  the 
uniformity  of  their  social  ideals  and  training,  the  Massachusetts  shoe 
worker  is  the  best  that  the  twentieth  century  has  produced  of  her 
type. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT  AMONG   WOMEN  IN  DEPARTMENT 
AND  OTHER  RETAIL  STORES  OF  BOSTON,  MASS.' 

INTRODUCTION  AND  SUMMARY. 

To  what  extent  a  given  wage  rate  will  cover  the  cost  of  healthful 
living  can  not  be  fully  determined  without  information  as  to  the 
amoimt  of  unemployment  which  must  be  expected  in  the  industry  to 
which  the  rate  applies.  Not  only  is  it  important  to  know  how  much 
the  earnings  are  affected  by  irregular  employment,  but  it  is  also 
desirable  to  know,  when  the  wages  of  women  are  under  consideration, 
how  much  unemployment  is  due  to  conditions  peculiar  to  the  normal 
wage-earning  woman  as  distinguished  from  conditions  affecting  the 
normal  wage-earning  man. 

Obviously  the  extent  and  causes  of  unemployment  wiU  vary  with 
the  character  of  the  industry,  as  the  ebb  and  flow  of  business  in  some 
industries  is  much  more  marked  than  in  others.  An  industry  in 
which  the  worker  must  expect  to  lose  more  or  less  time  during  the 
year  becatise  of  ''shutdowns,"  lay  offs,  and  slack  work  presents  a 
disturbing  uncertainty  to  those  entirely  dependent  upon  their  earn- 
ings for  support.  If  a  woman  so  circumstanced  is  earniag,  when 
working  full  time,  only  enough  to  meet  the  demands  of  healthfid  and 
decent  living,  any  time  lost  presents  to  her  a  serious  problem.  She 
must  in  some  way  meet  the  cost  of  living  for  the  52  weeks  in  the  year. 
Every  week  that  does  not  bring  its  pay  envelope  must  levy  its  tax 
upon  the  weeks  that  at  best  are  bringing  only  enough  for  their  own 
needs.  To  such  a  woman  a  weekly  rate  of  pay  of  $9  in  an  industry 
whose  records  show  an  average  loss  of  foiir  weeks  through  lay  off,  is 
not  as  good  as  $8.75  in  an  industry  where  the  unemployment  enforced 
by  business  conditions  does  not  amoimt  to  more  than  two  weeks. 

>  The  ICassachoaetts  yinltnnm  Wage  Commission  made  a  study  in  1914  of  the  wages  of  women  In  mercan- 
tllo  establiahments,  but  was  too  limited  in  fonds  to  investigate  the  extent  and  causes  of  unemployment 
thnnigbont  the  year  and  its  relation  to  the  rates  of  pay.  As  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
and  the  United  States  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations  had  agreed  to  share  the  expense  of  a  study 
of  the  extent  and  causes  of  unemployment  among  women  in  retail  stores^  Boston  was  chosen  as  the  Held 
for  study  at  the  hivitatlon  of  the  Kassachusetts  Ifhiimum  Wage  Commission.  Through  this  oooperation 
the  results  of  the  investigation  became  available  to  the  bureau,  tojhe  United  States  Commission  on 
Industrial  Relations  as  a  basis  for  its  findings,  and  to  the  ICassachusetts  commission  to  supplement  its 
own  investigation. 
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But  there  are  other  causes  of  unemployment,  some  of  which  are  as 
completely  beyond  the  control  of  the  worker  as  are  "shutdowns," 
lay  offs,  and  slack  work.  Occasional  illness  falls  to  the  lot  of  the 
average  worker,  entailing  not  only  loss  of  employment  but  additional 
expense.  That  it  causes  more  loss  of  employment  among  women 
than  among  men,  both  German  and  English  figures  on  sickness 
insurance  show.^  Furthermore  the  German  figures  furnish  evidence 
that  the  amount  of  unemployment  due  to  sickness  varies  with  the 
industry.  To  what  extent  this  variation  is  due  to  the  demands  of  the 
occupation  is  not  shown  except  in  cases  where  occupational  diseases 
have  been  made  the  subject  of  special  study.  In  any  case,  the  extent 
to  which  the  unemployment  of  wage-earning  women  is  caused  by 
sickness  must  be  determined  before  its  influence  on  the  wage  can  be 
measured  and  before  there  can  be  an  intelligent  discussion  of  the 
question  as  to  whether  provision  for  such  unemployment  shoidd  be 
made  in  wage  determinations  or  by  some  form  of  social  insurance. 

Manifestly,  conclusions  concerning  the  extent  and  causes  of  unem- 
ployment among  women  wage  earners  can  be  drawn  only  after  a 
careful  study  of  the  conditions  of  employment  prevailing  in  each 
industry.  The  expense  involved  made  it  necessary  to  limit  thia 
investigation  to  one  industry  in  Boston. 

For  reasons  already  explained  '  department  and  other  retail  stores 
of  Boston  were  chosen  for  the  study  of  employment  conditions  pre- 
vailing among  women  at  work.  Although  the  extent  of  involuntary 
unemployment  among  these  women  is  shown  in  this  report  to  be  of 
large  importance,  it  should  be  remembered  that  conditions  in  this 
respect  are  probably  better  than  in  many  other  industries  employing 
large  numbers  of  women,  because  retail-store  business  is  not  sharply 
seasonal.  Whether  or  not  retail  stores  differ  widely  from  other  indus- 
tries in  the 'amount  of  unemployment  due  to  causes  other  than  fluc- 
tuating demands  for  labor  can  not  bo  said.  The  relative  position  of 
the  mercantile  business  in  this  respect  can  be  determined  only  after 
a  series  of  studies  has  been  made. 

There  is  considerable  ebb  and  flow  in  the  tide  of  retail-store  business 
quite  aside  from  the  trade  flood  of  the  hohday  season.  People  change 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  apparel  about  the  same  time  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  changing  seasons.  These  natural  occasions  of  buying 
activity  are  extended  and  frequently  supplemented  throughout  the 
year  by  inducements  offered  in  the  form  of  '* special  sales"  and 
"bargain  days.*' 

1  Sm  report  of  the  I^iptig  Sick  Fund,  quoted  In  the  Twenty-fonrth  Annual  R«port  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Labor,  pp.  1255-1347.  See  alao  report  on  The  Working  of  Insoruioe  Act  (Saglatfid),  N«w 
Statesman,  Ydk.  II,  No.  49,  special  supplement,  pp.  8^. 

I  See  footnote,  p.  6. 
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Increased  activity  on  the  part  of  the  buying  public  requirea  on  the 
part  of  the  store  an  increase  of  labor  service.  In  some  cases  this  is 
secured  by  increasing  the  activity  of  the  existing  labor  force.  Some- 
times the  demands  are  met  by  temporarily  shifting  to  the  depart- 
ments under  pressure  ''special  employees''  who  are  permanently  en- 
gaged as  a  mobile  force  to  meet  these  demands.  Such  employees  are 
in  some  cities  kuown  as  the  contingent  force.  In  stiU  other  cities  it  is 
the  custom  to  employ  additional  help  for  a  few  weeks,  or  months,  and 
to  make  selections  from  the  newcomers  to  fill  permanently  the  places 
of  old  employees  who  may  have  been  dropped  for  one  reason  or 
another.  The  other  method  of  meeting  the  demands  of  exceptional 
activity,  aud  that  which  prevails  in  Boston,  is  the  employment  of 
"extras."  Aside  from  the  well-defined  seasonal  pressure  on  the  labor 
force,  the  principal  periods  of  activity  are  due  to  the  special  sales, 
which  do  not  necessarily  occur  at  the  same  time  in  all  establishments. 
In  addition  to  the  demands  made  by  these  special  sales,  some  estab- 
lishments require  extra  help  on  Saturdajrs  and  Mondays.  Some 
require  help  on  certain  evenings.  This  situation  lends  itself  to  the 
development  of  a  reserve  labor  force  which  can  be  drawn  on  by  all 
stores  for  special  service,  because  all  the  establishments  together 
appear  to  offer  opportunity  for  considerable  employment,  though  the 
duration  of  service  in  any  one  may  be  exceedingly  hmited. 

It  must  be  understood  that  these  ''extras"  hold  positions  differing 
whoUy  from  those  held  by  the  regular  employees  as  to  wages  and 
unemployment.  Each  department  of  a  store  under  normal  conditions 
is  suppUed  with  a  certain  number  of  regular  employees.  At  given  sea^ 
sons  of  the  year  when  sales  are  especially  heavy,  extra  service  is  en- 
gaged to  meet  the  demand,  and  the  woman  employed  for  this  work  is 
not  regarded  and  does  not  consider  herself  as  a  permanent  member  of 
the  force.  Only  in  case  one  of  the  regular  force  in  the  department 
drops  out  can  she  hope  to  secure  foothold  in  the  permanent  service. 
About  90  per  cent  of  these  extras  are  saleswomen,  counter  cashiers,  or 
bundle  wrappers.  As  the  large  special  sales  are  first  in  one  store,  then 
in  another,  and  the  smaller  bargain  sales  in  one  department  and  then  in 
another,  the  "  extras ' '  are  drifting  in  and  out  of  the  stores  and  from  one 
department  to  another  in  the  stores. 

One  of  the  objects  of  this  study  was  to  discover  the  economic 
status  of  women  and  girls  who  supplied  this  large  reserve  of  labor 
in  the  department  and  other  retail  stores  of  Boston,  for  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  records  revealed  the  fact  that  "extras"  available  as 
reserve  labor  were  nearly  as  numerous  as  the  regular  employees. 
The  majority  of  the  women  personally  interviewed  who  served  only 
as  extras  in  the  stores  during  the  period  covered  by  this  study 
were    not    normal    wage-earning    women.     They    were    schoolgirls 
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working  Saturdays  or  during  vacations,  married  women  not  depend* 
ent  upon  their  earnings,  or  single  women  whose  other  means  of 
income  were  such  that  they  did  not  need  or  desire  tegular  work. 
There  were  also  a  considerable  number  who  were  seeking  to  secure  a 
foothold  as  rcgulai-s  in  the  stores. 

Manifestly,  the  normal  wage-earning  women  are  to  be  foimd 
principally  among  the  regular  employees  «and  on  them  chiefly  do  the 
extent  and  causes  of  xmcmployment  in  the  department  and  other 
retail  stores  have  serious  bearing.  The  year's  record  of  imem- 
ployment  calls  for  separate  analysis  in  the  case  of  the  regular 
employees. 

Pay-roll  data  covering  the  year  ending  July  31,  1914,  were  avail- 
able in  15  department  and  other  retail  stores  in  Boston.  Agents  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  visited  the  homes 
of  1,763  of  the  women  employed  m  these  stores  and  interviewed 
personally  the  women  themselves  or  members  of  their  immediate 
families.  Of  this  number  1,156  were  regular  employees.  Excluding 
from  consideration  as  employment  or  as  imemployment  the  time 
before  entering  or  after  leaving  industrial  pursuits  (amounting  to 
an  average  of  2.4  weeks),  the  average  period  of  possible  employ- 
ment during  the  year  for  the  1,156  women  was  found  to  be  49.6 
weeks.  The  average  imemploymont  during  this  period  was  found  to 
be  6.4  weeks. 

More  than  nine-tenths  of  these  regulars  had  no  employment 
outside  of  the  stores,  and  the  number  of  weeks  worked  by  regulars 
in  other  industries  constituted  but  3.4  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
of  weeks  of  employment  reported.  Loss  of  employment  in  the 
stores  by  regular  employees,  therefore,  is  not  offset  to  any  significant 
extent  by  work  in  other  industries. 

Sickness  leads  all  causes  of  lost  time,  accounting  for  30.2  per 
cent  of  the  micmployment  and  affecting  78.5  per  cent  of  the  women 
employed  as  regulars.  From  this  time  lost  through  illness  is  excluded 
all  sick  leave  during  which  the  worker  received  pay  from  the  firm 
direcUy.  Sickness  in  the  family  and  other  home  demands  affected 
over  one-fifth  of  the  women  and  accoimted  for  nearly  one-fifth  of 
the  total  period  of  imemployment, 

**Lay  offs"  are  next  hi  importance  as  a  cause  of  imemploymenti 
having  been  chargeable  with  16.1  per  cent  of  the  lost  time.  The 
next  cause  in  the  order  of  importance  was  *' inability  to  find  work,*' 
distinguished  from  *'lay  offs,"  which  does  not  in  this  study  mean 
a  permanent  loss  of  position.  The  unemployment  charged  to 
inabihty  to  find  work  is  that  sustained  after  the  loss  of  a  position 
and  while  the  woman  is  seeking  another. 

*' Unpaid  vacations,"  which  are  a  puzzling  cross  between  lay  offs 
and  voluntary  vacations,  were  t^ken  by  many  because  they  believed 
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the  ''firm  expected  them  to  take  at  least  a  week"  during  the  dull 
season,  an  understandmg  especially  effective  when  the  firm  granted 
one  or  two  weeks'  vacatipji  with  pay.  This  vacation  with  pay  is, 
of  coiu^e,  not  included  in  the  period  of  unemployment  in  this  report. 
The  vacations  without  pay  averaged  about  0.7  of  one  week  for 
the  entire  number  and  less  than  two  weeks  for  the  39.7  per  cent 
who  took  such  vacation.  Whether  these  unpaid  vacations  are  neces- 
sary measures  of  health  depends  to  some  extent  upon  the  amount 
of  other  unemployment  a  girl  has  had  and  the  causes  of  such  unem- 
ployment. That  some  vacation  in  a  year's  work  is  necessary  to 
the  maintenance  of  health  and  efficiency  will  not  be  questioned.  In 
this  connection  it  is  of  interest  that  55.3  per  cent  of  the  women 
r^ularly  employed  reported  an  average  of  a  little  less  than  two 
weeks'  vacation  with  pay.  If  this  time  were  distributed  evenly  among 
the  entire  number,  the  vacation  would  have  averaged  about  one  week. 

The  remaiuder  of  the  time  lost,  amoimting  to  6.8  per  cent  of  the 
total  unemployment,  was  chargeable  to  miscellaneous  causes  arising 
primarily  from  personal  rather  than  industrial  conditions.^ 

Obviously  all  of  the  causes  named  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs,  save 
the  miscellaneous  causes  and  those  responsible  for  an  indeterminable 
share  of  the  impaid  vacation,  are  more  or  less  beyond  the  control  of 
the  individual.  It  is  equally  obvious  that  some  of  these  causes'  of 
unemployment  are  peculiar  to  conditions  surrounding  wage-earning 
women.  Sickness  in  the  family  and  other  home  demands  handicap 
her  as  a  wage  earner.  The  wage-earning  woman,  as  well  as  the 
wage-earning  man,  is  liable  to  fall  ill,  but  whether  her  liability  in 
this  respect  is  greater  than  his  remains  to  be  determined.  The  other 
specified  causes,  too,  affect  men  as  well  as  women  in  so  far  as  they 
arise  from  industrial  rather  than  personal  and  social  conditions. 
But  all  of  these  causes  being  more  or  less  beyond  the  control  of  the 
emyloyce  and  chargeable  with  the  largest  part  of  the  unemployment 
have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  wage  question. 

Before  concluding  this  brief  summary  of  the  extent  and  causes  of  un- 
employment among  women  in  Boston  department  and  other  retail 
stores,  it  should  bo  said  that  the  shifting  from  establishment  to  es- 
tablishment, popularly  supposed  to  be  responsible  for  much  loss  of 
time  to  women  employees  and  equal  loss  of  efficient  service  to  em- 
ployers, caused  but  an  insignificant  amount  of  unemployment  among 
the  regular  employees,  although  anything  less  than  a  careful  scrutiny 
of  the  pay  rolls  would  convey  the  impression  of  a  rapid  flow  of  labor 
through  all  the  establishments,  due  largely  to  the  prevailing 
methods  of  entering  individuals  on  the  pay  rolls.  In  some  establish- 
ments the  custom  exists  of  marking  a  girl  as  *4eft*'  when  she  has 
been  absent  three  consecutive  days,  even  though  she  is  expected  back. 

1  For  detailed  discoBsion,  see  p.  18. 
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Her  name  is  reentered  on  the  pay  roll  upon  her  return  under  the  same 
or  another  number.  In  some  of  the  large  establishments,  also,  a 
girl's  name  may  be  entered  several  times  during  the  year  because 
of  shifts  from  department  to  department,  although  she  may  not  have 
lost  a  day  during  her  period  of  employment.  In  the  case  of  extras, 
more  deceptive  than  all  these  circumstances  is  the  prevailing  custom 
of  entering  the  extra  anew  without  regard  to  the  number  of  times  she 
has  been  employed  in  the  same  store.  All  these  duplicated  entries  make 
a  pay  roll  appear  to  be  a  very  shifting  affair.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
over  90  per  cent  of  the  women  interviewed  who  had  been  employed 
as  regulars  only  had  been  employed  in  only  one  establishment  during 
the  year  under  investigation,  and  their  average  period  of  service  in 
one  establishment  was  3.93  years.  While  this  is  contrary  to  the 
popular  idea  of  the  stability  of  female  labor  in  mercantile  establish- 
ments, it  is  not  surprising  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  these  women  were  dependent  primarily  upon  their  earn- 
ings for  a  living  ^  and  in  many  cases  contributed  to  the  support  of 
others.  This  circumstance,  related  to  the  fact  that  stability  of  labor 
is  an  impoilant  asset  in  the  successful  oonduct  of  business,  makes 
it  clear  that  the  interest  of  both  employee  and  employer  tend  toward 
permanency  of  service  as  a  -  guard  against  loss  of  earnings  and 
efficiency. 

This  summary  of  the  extent  and  causes  of  unemployment  has  been 
confined  to  the  conditions  surrounding  women  who  had  established 
themselves  ad  regular  employees  of  the  store,  because  they  are  the 
normal  wage-earning  women  and  the  objects  of  the  public's  concern 
in  the  effort  to  determine  what  are  adequate  wages.  Information  as 
to  unemployment  among  those  who  served  as  both  regulars  and  extras 
and  as  extras  only  may  be  obtained  by  reference  to  the  detaUod  por- 
tion of  this  report  giving  the  data  relatmg  to  these  classes.' 

SCOPE  AND  METHOD  OF  INVESTIGATION. 

Wage  records  for  women  and  girls  were  available  from  15  depart- 
ment and  other  retail  stores  in  Boston,  having  on  their  pay  rolls 
5,985  regular  employees  and  about  5,600  extras  during  the  year  end- 
iDg  July  31,  1914.  These  figures  cover  for  Boston  the  regulars  and 
extras  tabulated  by  the  Massachusetts  Minimum  Wage  Commission 
in  its  report  relating  to  wages  of  women  in  26  retail  stores  in  the  State, 
and  in  addition  include  all  extras  appearing  on  the  pay  rolls  for  loss 
than  four  weeks,  the  latter  group  having  been  omitted  from  the  com- 
mission's report.*    The  data  in  these  records  include  the  name  of 

>  For  degreofi  of  dppeadency^  see  p.  34. 
*  See  pp.  45  and  59. 

<r>>d  Report  of  the  MftMRohnsetts  Minimam  Wage  Oomnilsslon  on  Wages  of  Women  in  Retail  Storw 
In  Massachusetts,  p.  10. 
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the  dopartment  and  the  occupation  in  which  each  woman  or  gxA 
was  employed,  her  rate  of  pay,  actual  weekly  earnings,  and  the  num- 
ber of  weeks  she  was  on  the  pay  roll,  but  show  her  record  for  the 
year  in  one  establishment  only. 

No  information  was  given  in  the  pay-roll  records  as  to  the  causes 
of  absences  from  duty,  to  what  extent  the  weeks  missing  were  spent 
in  other  mercantile  establishments  or  in  other  industries,  or  what 
was  the  economic  significance  of  the  amount  of  unemployment  which 
final  analysis  might  prove  to  exist.  This  information  could  be  se- 
cured only  through  personal  interviews  with  the  women  and  girls, 
or  with  members  of  their  immediate  families,  a  method  of  gathering' 
data  wliich  is  of  necessity  slow  and  expensive,  as  it  involves  many 
return  visits  outside  of  working  hours  before  complete  data  can  be 
obtained.  As  the  funds  available  would  not  permit  .of  visits  to  all 
the  individuals  for  whom  pay-roll  records  were  secured,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  limit  the  investigation  to  about  20  per  cent  of  the 
"regulars"  and  10  per  cent  of  the  '^ extras."  The  names  were  so 
chosen  as  to  secure  a  proportionate  number  from  each  establishment. 
A  total  of  1,763  women  and  girls  were  interviewed. 

Inasmuch  as  this  study  was  to  be  primarily  one  of  the  ex- 
tent and  causes  of  unemployment,  the  interviews  were  confined 
to  the  women  whose  records  at  the  store  showed  absences  of  six 
days  or  more  during  the  year  ending  July  31,  1914.  For  those 
whose  records  showed  fewer  than  six  days  of  absence  during 
the  period  of  possible  employment,  the  problem  created  by  unem- 
ployment was  comparatively  unimportant.  Such  women  niunbored 
653,  or  10.9  per  cent  of  the  5,985  women  regularly  employed.^ 

The  1,763  schedules  which  form  the  basis  of  this  report  fell  natu- 
rally into  three  main  groups,  as  shown  in  Table  1,  which  follows. 
The  first  included  1,156  women  and  girls  who  appeared  on  the  pay 
roDs  only  as  regular  employees  of  the  store  and  who,  when  inter- 
viewed, were  found  to  have  had  no  extra  work.  The  second  included 
346  who  had  employment  as  extras  but  who  also  had  some  employ- 
ment during  the  year  as  *' regulars,"  either  in  retail  stores  or  in  some 
other  industry.  The  third  group  included  261  women  and  girls  who 
had  no  employment  at  all  during  the  year  except  as  *^ extras." 

>  This  is  the  numbor  roTOlarly  employed  accordin-;  to  the  classification  of  the  Ma^s-ichu setts  Minimum 
Wage  Commi3sion,  bat  under  this  classiQcatlon  a  girl  working  both  as  a  regular  and  us  an  extra  was  classl* 
fled  acoordini  ta  the  group  in  which  she  remained  for  the  longer  period.  In  this  bulletin  those  having 
both  regular  and  extra  work  are  in  a  separate  olassifloation. 
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Table  L— NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  IN  SPEaFTED  OCCUPATIONS  OF  WOMEN  AND 
OIRLS  ILVVINO  REGULAR  WORK  ONLY,  BOTH  REGULAR  AND  EXTRA  WORK,  AND 
EXTRA  WORK  ONLY. 


(Oocupations  shown  la  this  table  refer  to  work  in  stores  only;  the  occupations  while  employed  In  other 

Industries  are  not  given.] 

Number  and 

per  cent  in  specified  occupations  of  women 
having— 

Total  women 

and  girls 
interviewed. 

Regular  work 
only. 

Both  regular  and  extra  work. 

Extra  work 
only. 

Occupation. 

Num- 
ber. 

Ppr 
cent. 

In  stores. 

Extra  in 

stores,  regular 

in  other 

industries. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

P«r 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Saleswomen 

601 

252 

167 

76 

25 

35 

5Z0 

21.8 

14.4 

6.6 

2.2 

3.0 

112 

28 
5 

58.0 

14.5 
2.6 

100 

44 
2 
3 

65.4 

2S.8 
1.3 
1.9 

207 

38 

8 

79.3 

14.5 
3.1 

1,020 

362 

182 

79 

25 

95 

57.9 

Cashiers,    examiiieni,    bundle 
wrappers,  and  messengers.. . . 
Ofllco  employees 

20lS 

las 

Workroom  employees 

4.6 

Stock  f?ir1» 

1.4 

Other  emoioyees 

48 

24.9 

4 

2.6 

8 

3.1 

5.4 

Total 

1,156 

100.0 

103 

100.0 

1J3 

100.0 

261 

loao 

1,763 

IOOlO 

In  the  first  group,  that  including  women  having  only  regular  work 
in  stores,  there  were  1,156  women  and  girls;  in  the  second  group,  that 
which  included  women  who  worked  both  as  regidars  and  as  extras  dur- 
ing some  part  of  the  year,  there  were  346;  and  in  the  third  group  there 
were  261  women  and  girls  who  worked  only  as  extras  during  the  period 
covered  by  this  study.  Manifestly,  both  the  346  and  the  261  women 
at  some  time  during  the  year  bore  the  same  relation  to  the  stores,  viz, 
that  of  reserve  labor  for  special  demands.  In  other  words,  there  were 
in  all  607  women  personally  interviewed  who  had  appeared  on  the  pay 
rolls  as  "extras''  during  the  year  ending  July  31,  1914,  of  whom  57 
per  cent  had  also  some  regular  work  and  43  per  cent  had  extra  work 
only.  For  the  sake  of  clearness  the  conditions  of  employment  sur- 
rounding these  three  groups  of  women  will  bo  discussed  separately 
and  in  the  following  order: 

1 .  The  women  and  girls  employed  as  regulars  only. 

2.  The  women  and  girls  reporting  both  regular  and  extra  work. 

3.  The  women  and  girls  reporting  extra  work  only. 

WOMEN  HAVING  REGULAR  WORK  ONLY, 

Tlie  pay-roll  records  secured  by  the  Massachusetts  Minimum  Wage 
Commission,  which  form  the  basis  of  this  study,  showed  a  pay  entry 
for  each  week  during  which  a  woman  was  at  work.  These  entries  do 
not  necessarily  mean  full  weeks  of  work,  for  scattered  days  of  absence 
might  occur  in  any  week,  but  wherever  a  woman  had  any  work  during 
the  week  it  was  recorded  on  the  wage  records  of  the  minimum  wage 
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commission  as  a  week  worked.  If  during  any  given  week  or  weeks 
in  the  year  covered  by  the  investigation  a  woman  had  no  work  at  all, 
she  would  naturally  have  no  pay  record  for  that  time,  and  such  time 
woidd  be  counted  in  the  records  of  the  commission  as  time  not  em- 
ployed. This  should  not  necessarily  be  construed  as  unemployment, 
for  it  might,  as  was  often  the  case  with  the  younger  girls,  be  time  in 
school  previous  to  entering  industry,  or  it  might  bo  time  after  leaving 
industrial  pursuits  to  be  married,  or  for  other  reasons. 

As  stated  above,  these  pay-roll  records  furnished  the  wage  infor- 
mation concerning  women  in  individual  establishments  only.  Some 
of  these  women  may  have  worked  in  more  than  one  retail  establish- 
ment, or  they  may  have  worked  in  other  industries.  Unless  they 
were  employed  for  52  weeks  in  one  establishment  the  pay-roll  records 
would  not  reveal  the  full  amount  of  employment  or  imemployment 
during  the  year.  The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  supplement  the 
information  of  the  original  records  by  data  showing  the  amount  of 
employment  in  other  retail  stores  and  in  other  industries.  Table  2, 
which  follows,  summarizes  the  information  obtained  by  personally 
interviewing  1,156  women  and  girls  employed  as  regulars  in  retail 
stores.  It  shows  the  average  number  of  weeks  in  which  there  was 
some  employment,  grouping  the  employees  according  to  whether  their 
employment  was  confined  to  one  store  only  or  included  work  in  other 
retail  stores,  other  industries,  or  other  retail  stores  and  other  industries 
both  in  addition  to  the  original  store  in  which  they  were  employed. 

Table  a.— AVERAGE  WEEKS  IN  WHICH  THERE  WAS  SOME  EMPLOYMENT  IN  THE 
ORIGINAL  STORE,  IN  OTHER  RETAIL  STORES,  AND  IN  OTHER  INDUSTRIES  FOR 
1A»  WOMEN  EMPLOYED  AS  REGULARS  ONLY. 


Employment  reported. 

Women  report- 
ing. 

Ayerage  number  of  weeks  in 
which  there  was  some  employ- 
ment. 

• 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

In  orig- 
inal 
store. 

In  other 
retail 
stores. 

In  Other 
indus- 
tries. 

TotaL 

Stons  olbw  Una  6  mad  10  cent  stoTM. 

Tn  origfiiftl  Btore  o"iiy. ........  r 

013 
86 

eo 

10 

85.6 

8.0 

6.6 

.9 

45.3 
25.4 
23.1 
24.3 

46.3 

in  or^llnAl  ftAr«  ftnd'oOiAr  r«taU  storas-  r .  r  ^ .  - .  ^ .  t  . . .  ^ . 

19.1 
""7.'8" 

8.3 

44.6 

Tp  or^huil  vtore *nd  othAr  induatriAa ,...^.,^ 

43.0 

Xnori^nal  sUve,  Other  reUU  storaB,  and  ofther  Industries. 

40.4 

Totol 

1,009 

100.0 

42.3 

1.6 

1.1 

45.0 

5  and  10  eent  eCoree. 

In  flrtginal  store  only 

63 

12 

17 

6 

60.9 

13.8 

19.6 

6.7 

44.6 
22.3 
16.4 
15.7 

44.6 

In  fldginal  store  ana  other  retail  stores 

18.3 

""ioJs* 

"ii'o 

12.6 

40.6 

In  od^inal  ttOM  ?nd  other  ^nd^ijitries 

44.4 

In  original  store,  oth?r  retail  stores,  and  other  industries. 

89.0 

TotaL 

87 

100.0 

34.3 

3.1 

6.2 

43.6 

All  retail  atoTOS. 

^  orfarinal  store  only 

966 
98 
77 
15 

83.6 
8.5 
6.7 
1.3 

45.2 
25.0 
21.6 
21.4 

45.3 

In  <riginaJ  store  and  other  retail  stores 

19.0 
*""8."8" 

*'*2L7' 
9.7 

44.0 

in  originAl  store  and  other  industries.  ...V. 

43.3 

la  orj^nai  store,  other  retail  stores,  and  other  industries. 

89.9 

Total 

1,156 

100.0 

41.6 

1.7 

1.6 

44.9 
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Of  the  1,156  women  and  girls  employed  as  regulars  only,  1,064, 
or  92  per  cent,  reported  their  employment  as  exclusively  in  retail 
mercantile  establishments  during  the  year  ending  July  31,  1914;  92 
women,  or  8  per  cent,  reported  some  employment  in  other  industries. 
The  data  obtained  showed  that  this  employment  in  other  industries 
amounted  to  but  3.4  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  weeks  of  employ- 
ment reported  by  the  1,156  women.  In  other  words,  96.6  per  cent 
of  aU  the  weeks  in  which  employment  was  reported  during  the  year 
by  the  1,156  women  and  girls  employed  as  regulars  were  weeks  of 
employment  in  the  stores.  Manifestly,  if  these  women  were  depend- 
ent upon  their  earnings  for  a  living,  the  chief  source  of  income  for  the 
overwhelming  majority  was  the  retail  mercantile  establishment. 

The  average  number  of  weeks  in  which  pay  records  showed  some 
employment  for  the  1,156  women  and  girls  was  41.6  in  original  stores 
and  1.7  in  other  stores,  or  a  total  of  43.3  weeks  when  retail  stores 
only  are  considered.  The  weeks  in  which  there  was  some  employ- 
ment in  other  industries  averaged  1.6.  Thus,  the  total  weeks  with 
employment  averaged  44.9  for  stores  and  other  industries  combined. 
These  figures  do  not  indicate  the  actual  amount  of  employment  and 
unemployment  because  they  do  not  take  accoimt  of  time  lost  in  the 
pay-roll  weeks  when  the  employee  worked  only  a  part  of  the  time. 
The  full  extent  of  employment  and  of  unemployment  will  be  shown 
in  a  later  section. 

Table  3,  which  follows,  analyzes  in  another  way  the  weeks  of  em- 
ployment, showing  the  number  and  per  cent  of  women  reporting 
specified  weeks  on  store  pay  rolls,  together  with  the  number  and  per 
cent  in  each  group  who  reported  work  in  other  industries. 

Table  8.— NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OP  WOMEN  AND  GIRLS  REPORTING  SPECIFIED 
N(»M11ER  OF  WEEKS  WITH  SOME  EMPLOYMENT  IN  STORES,  AND  OF  THOSE  RK- 
PORTING  WORK  IN  OTHER  INDUSTRIES  ALSO. 


Women  and  girls 
reporting  spcnl- 
fie<l  weeks  with 
some      employ- 
ment in  stores. 

Women  and  e Iris  reporting 
work   tn   otner   industries 
also. 

Weeks  of  employment  in  stocM. 

Number. 

Percent 

Number. 

Percent 

of  num- 
ber em- 
ployed 
in  stores. 

Average 
number 
of  weeks 
worked 
in  other 
indus- 
tries. 

Under  4 

1 

19 

29 

IS 

33 

20 

27 

32 

42 

41 

81 

129 

142 

642 

0.1 
L6 
2.5 
L6 
2.9 
L7 
2.3 
2.8 
3.6 
3.6 
7.0 

n.2 

12.3 
46.9 

1 
8 

13 
6 

17 
6 
0 
6 
9 
6 
4 
6 
1 

100.0 
42.1 
44.8 
33.3 
5L6 

3ao 

33.3 

1&8 

2L4 

14.6 

4.0 

7.4 

.1 

43.0 

4  and  under  8 

35.6 

8 Mid  Hinder  1'^ . 

35.0 

12  and  under  16 

26.7 

16  and  under  20 

21.2 

Wand  undfrV**...  , .. 

13.8 

24  and  under  28 

17.0 

28  and  under  32 

0.2 

32  and  under  3*>..  . . 

13.4 

86  and  under  40 

7.9 

40  and  under  44 

7.7 

44  and  under  48 : 

4.5 

48  and  under  50 

2.0 

60  to  52 

Total 

1,156 

100.0 

92 

&0 

19.7 

I 
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By  far  the  largest  per  cent  reported  from  50  to  52  weeks  in  which 
there  was  some  employment  in  retail  stores,  and  those  women  who 
reported  short  periods  of  employment  in  retail  stores  very  frequently 
had  long  periods  in  other  industries.  The  92  women  who  reported 
work  in  other  industries  had  on  the  average  19.7  weeks  in  whicn  there 
was  some  employment  at  such  work.  I 

EXTENT  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT. 

The  preceding  discussion  gives  only  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  year 
and  serves  merely  as  a  starting  point  for  a  close  analysis  of  the  extent 
and  causes  of  unemployment  among  women  regidarly  employed  in 
the  Boston  establishments  selected  for  study.  In  Table  4,  which  fol- 
lows, is  shown,  by  occupation  groups,  the  amoimt  of  unemployment 
that  occurred  during  the  period  covered.  No  time  previous  to  the 
first  employment  recorded  for  the  year  and  no  time  after  a  person 
gave  up  industrial  pursuits  is  included  as  unemployment. 

Occasionally  a  woman  or  girl  just  entering  industry  would  begin 
work  one  or  more  days  after  the  pay-roll  week  had  commenced,  or 
one  leaving  it  would  give  up  work  before  the  pay-roll  week  had 
ended.  Time  thus  lost  is  not  coimted  as  unemployment,  but,  like 
the  full  weeks  before  entering  and  after  leaving  industry,  is  classed 
as  ''not  in  industrial  pursuits.'' 

Unemployment  as  here  shown  means  time  actually  lost  during  the 
period  of  possible  employment,  and  is  made  up  of  time  when  the 
employee,  after  having  once  been  employed,  was  without  a  job, 
together  with  periods  lost  while  she  had  a  job.  These  latter  periods 
may  have  comprised  scattered  days  only,  or  may  have  extended  into 
weeks,  but  during  this  time  the  employee  was  in  the  employ  of  the 
store  or  other  industry,  her  job  being  held  pending  her  return.  Her 
absence,  as  sho'^n  in  Table  48,  may  have  been  due  to  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing causes:  Unpaid  vacation,  sickness  of  worker,  in  school,  sick- 
ness in  family,  home  responsibilities,  enforced  lay  off,  or  other  personal 
or  industrial  causes. 
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Tabus  4— AVBRAOE  WEEKS  OP  EMPLOYMENT  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT  BEPORTED  BY 
WOMEN  AND  GIRLS  EMPLOYED  AS  REGULARS  ONLY,  BY  OCCUPATIONS. 

lOocupatlons  shown  in  this  table  refer  to  work  in  stores  only;  the  occupations  while  employed  in  other 
induslries  are  not  given.  All  who  lost  less  than  6  days  have  been  excluded  from  this  table.  Lo6t  tim« 
for  which  the  firm  i>aid  wages  has  not  been  included  as  unemployment.] 


Item. 

Sales- 
women. 

Cash- 
iers, 
exam- 
iners, 
etc. 

Office 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Work- 
room 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Stock 
girls. 

Others. 

TotaL 

Number  reportiiiff 

601 
52.0 

252 
21.8 

167 
14.4 

76 
6.6 

25 
2.2 

35 
3.0 

1,156 

Per  cent  in  each  occupation 

103.0 

Weeks  not  in  Industrial  pursuits: 

Before  first  employment 

.3 

.7 

6.3 

.2 

1.9 
.1 

.2 

.1 

4.9 

1.9 

After  leavinc  industrial  pursuits 

.5 

Total 

1.0 
51.0 

6.5 
45.5 

2.0 
50.0 

.3 
51.7 

4.9 
47.1 

'"ialo 

2.4 

Weeks  of  possible  employment  during  ye:ur. . . 

49.6 

Weeks  in  employ  of— 

Stores 

47.2 
1.3 

39.8 
2.6 

4&7 
.9 

47.6 
LO 

40.4 
4.0 

45.8 
2.8 

45.6 

Other  industries 

1.6 

Total 

48.5 

42.4 

49.6 

4&6 

44.4 

48.6 

47.3 

Weeks  of  unemplo3rment  during  i>eriod  of  pos- 
sible employment: 
While  without  a  Job 

2.5 
4.2 

3.0 

2.8 

.2 

.4 

2.9 
0) 

3.1 

7.6 
0) 

2.7 
3.9 
0) 

3.4 
2.4 
0) 

2.4 

While  In  employ  of  stores 

8^9 

While  in  employ  of  other  industries 

.1 

Total 

6.7 

6.0 

3.3 

10.6 

6.6 

5.8 

6.4 

Per  cent  of  unemployment  in  period  of  possi- 
ble employment 

13.1 
44.3 

13.2 
39.5 

6.6 

46.7 

20.5 
41.1 

14.0 
40.5 

1L2 
46.2 

12.9 

Full  weeks  actually  worked  (weeks  of  possllile 
employment  less  weeks  of  unemployment) . . 

43.2 

1  l^esi  than  one-tenth  of  one  week. 


Not  all  tho  women  studiod  worked  for  the  whole  year  covorod  by 
the  study,  some  (134)  not  havuxg  been  employed  for  the  first  time 
\mtil  part  of  the  year  had  elapsed,  while  others  (22)  left  industrial 
life  before  tho  year  ended.  Tho  table  shows  that  tho  time  thus  lost 
averaged  for  the  1 ,1 56  women  2.4  weeks,  classified  under  two  heads,  time 
before  first  employment  (1.9  weeks),  and  time  after  leaving  industrial 
pursuits  (0.5  week).  Most  of  the  time  lost  before  first  employment 
was  due  to  tho  girls  who  wore  in  school  when  the  year  began,  who  did 
not  enter  stores  until  they  had  finished  their  course  or  term  or  reached 
some  other  natural  stopping  pomt.  Some  part  of  it,  however,  was 
due  to  girls  who  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  had  not  wished  or  needed 
to  work;  but  who  chose  or  found  themselves  obliged  to  become  wage 
earners  during  its  course.  Some  others  were  included  here  who  had 
not  gone  to  work  because  they  were  needed  at  homo. 

It  was  difficult  in  some  cases  to  determine  whether  girls  who 
stopped  work  before  the  end  of  the  period  should  be  classified  as  hav- 
ing definitely  left  industrial  pursuits  or  should  bo  considered  in  the 
unemployment  group.  In  tho  absence  of  supplementary  informa^ 
tion,  conclusions  could  bo  based  only  on  tho  data  shown  for  the  year 
covered  by  tho  investigation.    In  case  a  girl  gave  up  work  to  many, 
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and  at  the  time  of  tho  agent's  visit  expressed  no  intention  of  returning 
to  work,  she  was  classed  as  having  left  industrial  pursuits.  Only  15 
were  in  this  class.  In  this  group  was  placed  also  a  girl  who  stopped 
work  in  January  and  did  not  return  during  the  period;  she  had  a 
comfortable  home  and  her  parents  did  not  want  her  to  work. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  cases  to  classify  was  that  of  a  girl  who 
worked  for  12  weeks  in  a  store,  in  a  department  located  in  the  base- 
ment. She  contracted  a  cough,  and  a  physician  advised  her  not  to 
work  in  the  basement.  She  feared  tuberculosis,  and  gave  up  her  job 
entirely.  Her  father  and  mother  were  employed  in  different  cities 
and  had  broken  upliousekeeping,  so  she  had  no  home.  She  made  no 
effort  to  obtain  other  employment,  but  for  tho  last  40  weeks  of  tho 
period  covered  by  the  investigation  visited  friends  in  tho  country, 
going  from  one  to  another  without  paying  any  board.  While  it  is 
possible  that  for  a  part  of  this  time  she  was  ill  and  imable  to  work, 
there  is  no  information  to  show  this,  except  as  above,  or  to  indicate 
that  she  could  not  have  had  employment.  It  did  not  seem  fair  to 
classify  among  tho  unemployed  a  person  absent  under  such  circum- 
stances, 80  she  was  considered  as  having  loft  industrial  pursuits. 

It  appears  from  Table  4  that  after  deducting  the  2.4  weeks  not  in 
industrial  pursuits,  the  average  period  of  possible  employment  for  tho 
1,156  women  and  girls  during  the  year  was  49.6  weeks. 

In  this  period  of  possible  employment  the  employees  had  jobs  in 
stores  and  other  industries  lasting  on  the  average  47.2  weeks,  while 
for  2.4  weeks  they  had  no  jobs.  While  they  were  employed  in  stores 
they  lost  time  from  various  causes  amounting  to  an  average  of  3.9 
weeks,  and  while  in  the  employ  of  other  industries  they  lost  0.1  week. 
The  whole  period  of  unemployment  thus  amounted  to  6.4  weeks,  or 
12.9  per  cent  of  the  total  period  of  possible  employment.* 

The  table  shows  similar  data  for  the  principal  occupations.  Of 
these,  saleswomen  form  the  largest  group,  comprising  601,  or  52  per 
cent  of  the  total;  cashiers,  examiners,  etc.,  come  next,  numbering 
252,  or  21.8  per  cent;  and  office  employees  are  tliird  in  importance, 
numbering  167,  or  14.4  per  cent.  The  other  occupations  together 
constitute  11.8  per  cent  of  the  total. 

A  glance  at  the  actual  number  of  full-time  weeks  of  work  as  shown 
in  the  last  line  of  Table  4  reveals  the  fact  that  the  regularity  of  employ- 
ment varies  considerably  with  the  occupations.  The  averi^e  of  43.2 
weeks  for  the  entire  number  of  1,156  regulars  is  not  maintained  by 
each  occupation,  though  in  the  case  of  some  occupations  the  numbers 
represented  were  too  small  to  bo  significant  and  they  have  been 
grouped  under  the  head  of  "others." 

1  TbJs,  it  should  be  noted,  is  eiulvalcnt  to  0.7  weeks  of  unemployment  in  a  full  year  of  o2  ia  ecks. 
14070^— Bull.  18a~16 2 
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.  Of  the  three  ocoupations  having  the  lai^est  numbers,  the  office 
employees  report  the  largest  number  of  full-time  weeks  of  employ- 
ment and  the  saleswomen  the  next  largest.  While  the  average  period 
of  possible  employment  for  the  women  in  the  workroom  was  51.7 
weeks,  their  full-time  weeks  actually  worked  averaged  but  41.1  weeks, 
each  woman  losing  an  average  of  10.6  weeks. 

While  the  women  in  the  miUinery  workrooms  are  most  affected  by 
enforced  unemployment,  the  women  engaged  in  the  alteration  and 
other  workrooms  reported  an  impressive  amount  of  lost  time.  For 
all  workroom  employees  the  per  cent  of  unemployment  was  20.5 
as  compared  with  13.1  per  cent  for  saleswomen,  the  largest  group. 
The  office  employees  show  a  percentage  of  unemployment  of  but  6.6. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  they  had  the  longest  period  of  employment 
this  jBgure  indicates  the  steadiness  of  their  work  as  compared  with  the 
other  groups. 

CAUSES  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT. 

For  the  purpose  of  simplifying  the  treatment  of  the  causes  of  un- 
employment during  the  period  of  employment,  such  causes  were 
grouped  under  two  general  heads,  viz,  those  arising  primarily  from 
conditions  not  directly  associated  with  industry  and  those  arising 
directly  from  industrial  conditions.  Of  course  the  two  often  overlap 
and  at  times  they  are  almost  inextricably  interlocked,  but  for  the 
purposes  of  this  study  the  causes  have  been  classified  in  one  or  the 
other  of  these  two  general  groups. 

The  first  group  of  causes,  i.  e.,  those  arising  from  other  than  indus- 
trial conditions,  was  subdivided  as  follows: 

1.  In  school  (individual  not  employed  because  she  was  stUl  pursu- 
ing her  education;  under  this  cause  were  included  school  vacations, 
provided  the  individual  was  not  trying  to  get  work).* 

2.  Unpaid  vacation.' 

3.  Sickness  of  worker.  (Tins  does  not  include  illness  causing  ab- 
sence from  work  for  which  no  deduction  from  pay  was  made.) 

4.  Sickness  in  family  of  worker. 

5.  Home  responsibiUties. 

6.  Other  personal  causes.  (This  class  includes  miscellaneous 
causes  which  seemed  to  belong  nowhere  else,  such  as  absence  because 
of  Jewish  hoUdays,  to  attend  a  funeral  or  wedding,  to  do  a  little 
shopping,  etc.) 


1  Neariy  all  of  this  unemployment  came  d  niing  the  period  pieTions  to  enttfins  industry  and  tbeiefora ' 
not  included  In  the  unemployment  table. 

•  For  purposes  of  discussion  this  cause  has  been  classed  under  the  general  group  of  oauBos  arising  from 
other  than  industrial  oondltions,  though  the  cause  can  not  be  entiialy  disassociated  from  the  othtr  general 
group  of  causes,  namely^  those  arising  from  industrial  conditions. 
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The  socond  group,  i.  e.,  causes  arising  from  industrial  conditions, 
consisted  of  unemployment  due  to: 

1.  Enforced  lay  off . 

2.  Inability  to  got  work. 

3.  Changing  from  one  job  to  another.  (This  refers  to  intervals 
between  old  and  new  jobs,  generally  lasting  less  than  a  week,  often 
caused  by  the  necessity  of  waiting  for  the  new  job  to  start.) 

4.  Other  miscellaneous  causes  connected  with  the  industrial  life  of 
the  worker. 

While  in  this  classification  sickness  has  been  grouped  with  the  causes 
related  to  personal  rather  than  industrial  life,  it  does  not  mean  that 
the  industrial  life  of  the  worker  might  not  be  at  least  the  indirect 
cause  of  the  sickness.  To  attempt  to  determine  to  what  extent  sick- 
ness IB  related  to,  or  caused  by,  the  occupation  or  industry  was  not, 
however,  the  purpose  of  this  study,  and  it  should  be  clearly  understood 
that  this  report  does  not  make  any  effort  to  relate  sickness  to  the  in- 
dustry, but  simply  states  the  amount  of  time  lost  and  not  paid  for 
which  is  chaigeable  to  sickness  of  the  worker. 

Between  the  two  causes  described  as  ''unpaid  vacation''  under  the 
first  group  and  ' '  enforced  lay  off ''  in  the  second  group  there  was  often 
so  little  distinction  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  determine  in 
which  group  some  periods  of  unemployment  belonged.  It  is  the 
custom  of  many  stores  to  give  one  week's  vacation  with  pay  and, 
according  to  the  women  interviewed,  to  expect  the  employees  to  take 
an  additional  week  during  the  summer  months.  Almost  all  the 
employees  are  quite  willing  to  take  this  extra  week  and  a  great  many 
would  take  it  even  if  they  were  not  required  to.  Whether  or  not  thoy 
were  actually  required  to  was  difficult  to  determine.  Some  women 
did  not  want  to  take  the  extra  week  but  did  not  even  consider  omitting 
it,  believing  that  they  were  expected  to  relieve  the  pay  roll  to  this 
extent.  Whether,  in  case  they  had  requested  only  the  one  week 
with  pay,  they  would  have  been  allowed  to  come  back  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  some 
of  the  time  classed  now  as  ''unpaid  vacation"  amounts  practically  to 
''lay  off."  Again,  many  departments  give  what  they  call  a  "winter 
vacation"  in  addition  to  the  summer  vacation.  This  in  most  cases 
was  very  clearly  a  lay  off,  but  if  the  individual  interviewed  stated 
that  she  wanted  the  vacation  and  that  she  did  not  consider  it  a  lay 
off,  it  was  classed  as  "unpaid  vacation."  It  may  be  said,  there- 
fore, that  the  amount  of  unemployment  classed  as  lay  off  is  certainly 
not  an  overstatement. 

A  scrutiny  of  the  principal  causes  of  unemployment  reveals  some 
impressive  facts.  These  are  brought  out  in  Table  5,  which  follows, 
showing  by  occupation  groups  for  the  1,156  regulars  the  per  cent  of 
unemployment  due  to  specified  causes. 
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Table  5.— PER  CENT  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT  DURINQ  THE  YEAR,  DUE  TO  EACH 
SPECIFIED  CAUSE,  AMONG  1,156  WOMEN  EMPLOYED  AS  REGULARS  ONLY,  BY  OCCU- 
PATION GROUPS. 

Occupations  shown  in  this  table  refer  to  work  in  stores  only;  the  occupations  while  employed  in  other 
industries  are  not  given.  All  who  lost  less  than  6  days  have  been  excluded  from  this  table.  Lost  time 
for  which  the  firm  paid  wages  has  not  been  included  as  unemployment.  For  an  accurate  nnderstandfrf 
of  the  unemplovmont  due  to  each  specifli^d  cause  this  tabic  must  be  considered  in  connection  with  Tabte 
4.    The  data  upon  which  this  table  is  based  are  given  in  full  in  Table  48.) 


Causes  of  unemployment. 


Sickness  of  employee 

Enforced  lay  off 

Inability  to  ret  work 

Unpaid  vacation 

Bickness  in  employee's  family 

Home  responsibilities 

Other  causes 

Total 


Per  cent  of  unemployment  due  to  each  specified  cause 

among-^ 


Sales- 
women. 


31.6 
10.8 
10.1 
16.0 
14.0 
7.3 
10.2 


100.0 


Cash- 
iers, 
exam- 
iners, 
etc. 


25.0 

14.4 

25.0 

8.8 

7.7 

14.6 

4.5 


100.0 


Office 
em- 
ployees. 


5.5.1 
6.5 
11.0 
16.0 
8,7 
1.3 
L4 


100.0 


Work- 
room 
em- 
ployees. 


11.0 

56.6 

19.1 

6.5 

4.0 

1.0 

.9 


100.0 


Stock 
girls. 


39.1 

12.9 

41.2 

6.2 

.5 


.1 


100.0 


Others. 


Total. 


42.2 

4.8 

4a7 

9.6 

1.7 

.7 

.8 


100.0 


30.2 
16.1 
15.8 
13.1 
10.6 
7.4 
6.8 


100.0 


The  above  table  shows  that  30.2  per  cent  of  the  6.4  weeks  lost 
during  the  period  of  possible  employment  was  due  to  the  sickness  of 
the  worker.  As  has  been  stated  before,  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this 
report  to  attempt  to  trace  the  relation  between  occupation  and  sick- 
ness, but  simply  to  state  the  causes  assigned  for  absences  from  duty. 
This  large  percentage,  however,  can  not  but  suggest  that  undesirable 
conditions  prevail.  Approximately  16  per  cent  of  the  unemployment 
was  due  to  enforced  lay  oflF  and  about  the  same  proportion  to  inability 
to  get  work.  Over  13  per  cent  was  due  to  unpaid  vacation,  and 
about  11  per  cent  was  caused  by  sickness  in  the  family  of  the  worker. 
The  remaining  14.2  per  cent  was  distributed  almost  equally  between 
home  responsibilities  and  other  causes.  Equally  important  are  the 
figures  showing  the  per  cent  of  women  reporting  unemployment  due 
to  the  causes  just  mentioned.  These  are  given  in  the  table  which 
follows. 


Table  0.— PER  CENT  REPORTING  SPECIFIED  CAUSES  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT  DURING 
YEAR,  AMONG  1,156  WOMEN  EMPLOYED  AS  REGULARS  ONLY,  BY  OCCUPATION 
GROUPS. 

[Oocupatlons  shoiwn  ia  this  table  refer  to  vork  in  stores  only;  the  occupations  while  employed  in  othrr 
industries  are  not  given.  All  who  lost  less  than  6  days  have  been  excluded  from  this  tabie.  Lost  tima 
Ibr  which  the  firm  paid  wages  has  not  been  Included  as  unemployment.] 


Cause  of  unemployment. 


Sales- 
Iwomen, 


Sickness  of  employee 

Enforced  lay  dl 

Inability  to  Ret  work 

Unpaid  vacation 

Sickness  in  employee's  family 

Home  responsibilities 

Other  causes 


Per  cent  reporting  each  specified  cause  of  unemptoymmt 

among— 


70.9 
29.8 
12.6 
47.9 
15.8 
6.5 
15.0 


Cash- 
iers, 
exam- 
iners, 
etc. 


OlTlce 
em- 
ploy 


75.8 
S3. 3 
27.0 

aa2 

11.9 

9.5 

20.6 


85.0 

13.2 

7.8 

34.7 

13.8 

2.4 

7.2 


Work 
room 
em- 
ploy 


50.2 
8.15 
11.8 
26.3 
2L1 
3.9 
13.2 


Stock 
girls. 


88.0 
40.0 
20.0 
16.0 
8.0 


4.0 


All 

other 

oocup** 

tlons. 


77.1 
1L4 
22.9 
37.1 
&6 
X9 
14.3 


Total. 


7&5 
31.6 
15.4 
39.7 
14.6 
6.7 

14a 
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Of  the  total  number  of  woiBuen,  78.5  per  cent  reported  sickness,  39.7 
per  cent  reported  unpaid  vacation,  31.5  per  cent  reported  enforced  lay 
ofif ,  and  1 5.4  per  cent  reported  inability  to  get  work,  as  causes  of  unem- 
ployment.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  the  factor  which  exerts  the  most 
influence  on  unemployment  is  iUness  of  the  worker.  A  study  of  the 
occupation  groups  shows  very  marked  differences  in  the  amounts 
of  unemployment  and  in  the  causes  thereof. 

As  shown  in  Table  4  the  average  number  of  weeks  during  the 
period  studied  over  which  the  saleswomen's  periods  of  employment 
extended  was  61.  The  total  am  omit  of  unemployment  which  the 
saleswomen  had  during  this  period  amoimted  to  13.1  per  cent  of  the 
entire  time — equivalent  to  6.7  weeks,  so  that  the  weeks  of  full-time 
employment  amounted  to  only  44.3. 

The  predominating  reason  given  for  unemployment  in  this,  as  in 
nearly  every  other  occupation,  was  sickness — sickness  that  varied 
in  duration  from  half  a  day  to  several  weeks,  and  embraced  every 
ailment  from  a  slight  indisposition  to  a  serious  operation.  As  shown 
in  Table  5,  31.6  per  cent  of  all  the  unemployment  reported  by  sales- 
women during  the  period  of  employment  was  due  to  this  cause  alone. 
When  it  is  further  considered  that  about  80  per  cent  of  the  sales- 
women lost  time  because  of  sickness  and  that  for  every  24  days  worked 
by  saleswomen  one  was  lost  because  of  sickness,  the  industrial  im- 
portance of  this  cause,  as  well  as  its  importance  to  the  individual, 
becomes  apparent.  For  the  601  saleswomen  the  amoimt  of  sickness 
averaged  nearly  13  days  and  for  the  480  who  reported  it  about  16 
days.^  It  should  bo  understood  that  this  does  not  include  all  sick- 
ness during  the  year,  but  only  what  was  reported  as  resulting  in  loss 
of  wages  during  the  period  of  possible  employment  (51  weeks). 

The  "unpaid  vacation"  constituted  16  per  cent  of  the  total  amount 
of  imemployment  of  saleswomen.  It  was  reported  by  288,  or  47.9  per 
cent  of  the  601  saleswomen,  and  averaged  for  them  about  2  weeks 
apiece. 

Sickness  in  the  families  of  the  saleswomen  caused  14  per  cent  of  the 
total  unemployment. 

Enforced  lay  offs  play  an  important  part  in  the  unemployment  of 
saleswomen  though  not  nearly  as  important  as  in  some  other  occupa- 
tions, 10.8  per  cent  of  their  unemployment  being  due  to  this  cause. 

Inability  to  get  work  caused  10.1  per  cent  of  tlie  unemployment, 
and  home  responsibilities  7.3  per  cent.  The  other  causes  amount, 
altogether,  to  10.2  per  cent  of  the  total. 

That  the  cashiers  and  examiners  have  a  shorter  period  of  employ- 
ment than  the  other  groups  discussed,  and  lower  even  than  the  general 
average  for  all  the  regulars,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  their  possible  weeks 
of  work  averaged  considerably  less  than  the  possible  weeks  of  work  for 
all.    This  group  contained  the  large  majority  of  young  girls  who, 

1  See  Table  48,  p.  67,  for  data  on  which  these  averages  ore  hased. 
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during  the  period  under  investigation,  entered  wage-earning  ranks  for 
the  first  time;  their  average  number  of  weeks  previous  to  first  employ- 
ment being  6.3  weeks  as  compared  with  the  general  average  of  1.9 
weeks.  Their  lai^e  percentage  of  unemployment  due  to  inability  to 
get  work  is  also  indicative  of  their  youth  and  of  their  insecure 
foothold  in  store  employment. 

The  office  employees  seem  to  have  the  steadiest  employment  and 
the  least  unemployment  among  the  occupations  shown  separately  in 
the  table.  For  the  average  office  employee  there  are  46.7  full  weeks 
of  employment.^  They  have  3.3  weeks  of  unemployment,  including 
scattered  days,  in  a  period  of  50  weeks.  The  cause  of  this  unemploy- 
ment is  chiefly  sickness  of  the  employee,  55.1  per  cent  (11  days)  being 
due  to  this  cause.  A  very  small  per  cent  of  the  office  employees' 
unemployment  was  due  to  enforced  lay  off,  only  6.5  per  cent  being 
so  charged. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  prevailing  cause  of  unemployment 
among  the  millinery,  alteration,  and  other  workroom  women  is  lay  off. 
The  larger  stores  frequently  are  able  to  give  their  workroom  employees 
some  emplojnnent  in  other  departments  where  the  dull  season  in  the 
workroom  coincides  with  the  busy  season  in  other  departments.  At 
best,  however,  the  women  in  the  workrooms  must  expect  consid- 
erably less  steady  employment  than  the  women  in  other  departments. 
Their  "  lay  off  '*  generally  comes  in  the  form  of  a  winter  vacation  vary- 
ing from  two  to  eight  weeks,  and  a  smnmer  vacation  of  corresponding 
length,  though  it  may  come  a  few  days  or  an  occasional  week  at  a 
time. 

While  enforced  lay  off  is  the  prevailing  cause  of  unemplojrment  in 
these  workroom  occupations,  inability  to  get  work  is  the  next  most 
important  cause,  and  sickness  is  of  less  importance  than  in  any  other 
occupation  group,  causing  only  11  per  cent  of  the  unemployment. 
A  very  small  per  cent  of  unemployment  was  charged  to  unpaid  vaca- 
tion by  this  group.  Naturally,  the  women  who  were  obliged  to  take 
so  many  weeks  off  would  find  in  those  weeks  all  the  '' vacation''  they 
needed  or  could  afford. 

The  amount  of  time  lost  through  changing  positions — that  is, 
through  shifting  from  store  to  store,  thereby  losing  scattered  days 
and  half  days — ^was  too  small  to  warrant  a  separate  column  in  these 
summary  tables.'  More  interesting  and  instructive  is  the  fact  that 
the  insignificance  of  this  loss  was  due  not  so  much  to  the  close  con- 
nections made  when  changing  positions  as  to  the  fact  (as  shown  by 
the  following  table)  that  90.2  per  cent  of  the  1,156  women  did  not 
change  their  places  of  employment  during  the  year  under  investiga- 
tion, that  8.3  per  cent  worked  in  only  two  retail  establishments,  and 
that  less  than. 2  per  cent  were  employed  in  three  or  more  stores. 
The  entire  1,156  women  averaged  3.93  years  of  service  in  one  ostab- 

>  Soe  Table  4,  p.  16.        >  Sm  Table  48,  p.  97,  glTlng  extent  and  caoses  of  unemployment  in  detail. 
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lishment.^  It  is  true  that  these  1,156  represent  those  who  worked  only 
as  regulars  during  the  period  of  inyestigation,  but  they  represent 
the  laige  majority  of  normal  wage-earning  women. 

The  number  and  per  cent  of  women  who  reported  work  as  regulars 
in  one  and  in  more  than  one  establishment  or  industry  are  shown  in 
the  following  table: 

Table  7.— NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  WOMEN  REPORTING  REGULAR  WORK  IN  ONE 
OR  MORE  RETAIL  STORES  AND  IN  ONE  OR  MORE  INDUSTRIES. 

(Woxnfin  who  lost  less  than  6  dm  during  the  period  covered  are  not  Included  hi  tbls  table.    Their  inohi- 
slon  would  tend  to  increase  the  proportion  employed  in  one  store  only.] 


Employment  during  year  in— 

Women  reporting. 

Employment  during  year  In— 

Women  reporting. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

1  retail  store 

1,043 
96 

17 

90.2 
8.3 
1.6 

1  industry 

1,064 

90 

11 

1 

02.0 

S  retail  storfs^  .m^, 

2  industries 

6.9 

8  retail  stores.     

3  industries 

1.0 

« 

4indu8b1es 

(•) 

TotaL 

TabaL 

1,156 

100.0 

1,156 

100.  a 

1  Less  than  one4enth  of  1  per  cent. 

Of  further  interest  in  this  cojmection  are  the  causes  assigned  for 
leaving  positions  in  stores.  Only  171  of  the  women  interviewed  had, 
during  the  year  studied ,  left  their  places  in  retail  stores.  Thirty- 
four  per  cent  said  they  left  because  the  store  ''laid  them  oflF/'  having 
no  longer  need  of  their  services;  19  per  cent  left  to  get  better  posi- 
tions in  other  stores;  10  per  cent  left  because  of  ilhiess.  The  failure 
of  one  large  store  and  the  buniing  of  another  threw  out  of  work  a 
good  many  women  who  subsequently  found  work  in  other  stores. 
Among  the  other  reasons  assigned  were  family  demands,  disagree- 
ments with  employers  or  other  employees,  work  too  hard,  marriage, 
and  a  few  miscellajieous  personal  reasons.  While  this  assignment 
of  reasons  for  leavuig  must  stand  unverified  by  the  employer,  there 
seemed  to  be  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  individuals  to  evade  a 
correct  answer.  The  employers  might  have  been  able  to  add  light 
in  some  cases  as  to  the  reason  for  which  individuals  were  ''laid  off'' 
flaid  off  being  used  here  in  the  sense  of  dismissed),  but  except  in 
such  cases  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  the  information  which  the 
employer  could  have  supplied  would  have  changed  the  classification. 

TIME  LOST  WHILE  ON  PAY  ROLL  OF  RETAIL  STORES. 

The  foregoing  discussion  deals  with  the  amoxmt  of  time  lost  during 
the  whole  period  of  industrial  employment  within  the  year  covered. 
YPhat  amoimt  of  unemployment  occurred  while  the  worker  was  actually 
in  the  employ  of  retail  stores  is  a  question  of  interest  and  impor- 
tance. Table  4  includes  not  only  the  time  lost  in  other  pursuits, 
which  is  a  negUgible  quantity,  but  also  the  important  item  of  time 
lost  between  jobs.  Some  portion  of  the  time  thus  }ost  might  fairly 
be  charged  to  the  accoxmt  of  the  retail  stores.     If  they  do  not  offer 

1  The  omission  of  those  women  who  lost  less  than  six  days  during  the  year  has  probably  had  the  efleot 
flTdeprsBing  this  flfora  and  making  the  showing  an  understatement. 
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continuous  employment  and  if  the  worker  must  expect  to  lose  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  tho  year  in  looking  for  work,  that  is  a  fact  which  must 
be  considered  in  making  an  estimate  of  the  opportuxiities  the  industry 
offers.  But  if  the  worker  has  changed  from  retail-store  work  to 
some  other  kbid,  a  part  of  the  time  lost  in  looking  for  work  might  be 
chargeable  to  the  second  industry,  and  the  question  of  what  part  of 
the  unemployment  should  be  attributed  to  each  is  entirely  too  com- 
plex to  be  taken  up  without  a  much  fuller  investigation  than  it  was 
possible  to  make  at  this  time.  Therefore  the  discussion  must  be 
limited  to  the  time  lost  while  the  workers  were  actually  on  the  pay 
rolls  of  retail  stores. 

In  making  this  limitation  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  some 
estabhshmonts  made  a  practice  of  dropping  from  their  books  the  name 
of  any  employee  who  was  absent  more  than  a  given  number  of  days 
after  markbig  her  '4eft,"  even  though  they  knew  she  was  to  return 
at  some  definite  time.  This  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
the  bookkeeping.  For  the  purposes  of  this  report,  however,  a  woman 
was  not  considered  as  having  left  any  establishment  as  long  as  her 
position  was  held  open  to  her  and  she  intended  and  was  expected  to 
go  back,  so  that  while  a  woman  might  appear  on  the  pay  roU  as 
'*left  December  31"  and  *^  returned  February  1,"  the  absence  would 
appear  m  this  report  as  temporary  absence  from  December  31  to 
February  1 ,  due  to  one  of  the  specified  causes. 

The  following  table  shows,  by  occupation  groups,  the  employment 
and  unemployment  in  retail  stores  reported  by  the  1,156  women 
employed  as  regulars  ojily: 

Taiile  8.-AVERAGE  WEEKS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  RETAIL 
STORES  REPORTED  BY  WOMEN  EMPLOYED  AS  REGULARS  ONLY,  BY  OCCUPATION 
GROUPS. 

lOcciipations  shown  in  this  table  refer  to  work  in  stores  only;  the  oocupotlons  while  employed  In  other 
indiiuries  are  not  given.  All  who  Ui.st  lesA  than  6  days  have  1)een  excluded  from  this  tat>Ie.  Lost  time 
for  which  the  firm  ixud  wages  has  not  been  included  as  unemployment.] 


Item. 


Number  reporting 

Weeks  on  flore  poy  rolls 

Weeks  of  uneniployment  during  period: 

Full  wf<»k» 

Weeks  made  up  of  scattered  daj-s 

Total 

Full  weoH  of  employment 

Per  center  period  on  store  pay  roll  that  worker 
was  unemployed 


Baleit- 
women 


601 

47.2 


2.5 
1.7 


4.2 

ii.o 


Cash- 
iers. 


omce 


exam-  employ- 
Iners,      ees. 
etc. 


252 
39.8 


1.5 
1.3 


2.8 


37.0 
7.0 


Work 
room 
employ- 
ees. 


167 
48. 7 

L6 
1.3 


2.9 


45.8 
«.0 


76 
47.6 


5.6 
1.9 


7.5 


40.1 
15.7 


Stock 
girls. 


25 

40.4 


2.7 
1.2 


S.9 


36.5 
9.7 


Others.  Tptal 


35 
45.8 

1.1 
L3 


2.4 


45.6 

2.3 
1.6 


43.4 

5.2 


3.9 

4l77 

8.6 


The  tablo  shows  a  serious  amount  of  unemployment  occurring 
during  this  period  of  nominal  employment;  taking  the  group  as  a 
whole,  the  workers  lost  one-twelfth  of  the  time  they  were  on  the 
store  pay  rolls,  their  earnings  of  course  being  correspondingly  dimin* 
ished.  The  amount  of  lost  time  varied  considerably  according  to 
occupation.    The  small  group  classed  as  "Others''  lost  only  abou^ 
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one-twentieth  of  their  period  of  employment,  while  the  workroom 
employees  lost  nearly  one-sixth.  Among  the  classified  workers 
the  office  employees  show  the  smallest  loss,  but  the  cashiers,  examin- 
ers, etc.,  have  but  little  more.  The  saleswomen  come  very  close 
to  the  average  loss  of  the  whole  body,  being  unemployed  for  8.9 
per  cent  of  the  time  during  which  they  were  on  retail-store  pay  rolls, 
while  for  the  whole  body  the  average  time  lost  was  8.6  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  of  workers  in  each  occu- 
pation group  who  lost  time  through  various  specified  causes  and 
the  proportion  of  their  lost  time  due  to  each  of  these  causes: 

Table  9.— PER  CENT  OP  WOMEN  EMPLOYED  AS  REGULARS  IN  RETAIL  STORES 
REPORTING  SPECIFIED  CAD8E8  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  PER  CENT  OP  UNEM- 
PLOYMENT DUB  TO  BACH  CAUSE,  BY  OCCUPATION  GROUPS. 

[Oocapatkms  sbo^vn  In  this  table  refer  to  work  in  sto-es  only;  tb')  occnpitions  while  employed  in  other 
industries  are  not  given.  All  who  lost  less  than  6  days  have  been  exchided  from  this  taole.  Lost  time 
for  which  the  firm  p\id  wa^^es  has  not  been  included  as  unemployment.  For  an  accurate  understand- 
fDKofthe  unemployment  due  to  each  specified  cause  this  table  must  be  considered  hi  connection 
with  Table  8.    The  data  upon  which  this  table  is  based  are  given  in  full  hi  Table  48.] 


Occui>ation  group. 


Saleswomen 

Qishiers,  examiners,  bundle  wrappers,etc. 

OlDee  employees 

Workroom  employees 

StodkKirls. 

All  other  occupations 


Total. 


Per  cent  reporting 
specified  causes. 


Sick- 
ness of 

em- 
ployee. 


74.2 
73.4 
85.0 
6«.6 
84.0 
68.6 


75.0 


En- 
forced 
lay 
off. 


25.3 
33.3 
13.2 
85.5 
40.0 
11.4 


29.2 


Un- 
paid 
vaca- 
tion. 


45.6 
26.6 
34.7 
22.4 
12.0 
37.1 


37.5 


Sick- 
ness 
in 
fam- 
ily. 


14.8 
11.1 
13.8 
21.1 
&0 
8.6 


14.1 


l*er  cent  af  unemployment  due 
to  specified  causes. 


Sick- 
ness of 

em- 
ployee. 


42.4 

39.2 
62.2 
10.3 
65.9 
56.3 


40.3 


En- 
forced 
lay 
off. 


16.8 
26.7 
7.4 
74.7 
22.6 
11.1 


24.4 


Un- 
paid 
vaca- 
tion. 


23.7 
14.6 
18.2 
4.5 
10.6 
24.5 


18.7 


Sick- 
ness 
in 
fam- 
ily. 


13.1 
9.1 
9.8 
6.9 
.9 
4.3 


10.7 


Other 

causes. 


4.0 
10.4 

2.5 

3.6 
0) 

3.8 

5.9 


1  Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 

The  office  employees  and  the  stock  girls  show  larger  percentages 
of  workers  losing  time  through  illness  than  appear  elsewhere.  The 
workroom  employees  are  the  only  group  among  whom  the  propor- 
tion affected  by  illness  is  not  larger  than  the  proportion  affected 
by  any  other  cause ;  among  them  the  proportion  who  lost  time  through 
an  enforced  lay  off  corresponds  almost  exactly  to  the  proportion  of 
office  employees  and  of  stock  girls  who  lost  time  through  illness. 
For  the  whole  1,156  workers  the  proportion  affected  by  ilhiess  is 
precisely  twice  as  large  as  that  affected  by  the  next  most  prevalent 
cause — the  impaid  vacation. 

Turning  to  the  proportion  of  unemployment  due  to  each  si>ecified 
cause,  illness  maintains  a  leading  position,  although  it  is  not  as 
predominant  as  in  the  table  showing  the  proportion  of  workers 
affected  by  each  cause.  The  office  employees  and  the  miscellaneous 
workers,  who  both  had  small  percentages  of  time  lost,  show  larger 
proportions  of  unemployment  due  to  illness  than  to  all  other  causes 
put  together;  the  same  is  true  of  the  stock  girls  among  whom  the 
proportion  of  time  lost  rose  above  the  average.  The  workroom 
employees  are  the  only  ones  among  whom  ilhiess  is  not  the  most 
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serious  cause  of  lost  time,  yet  for  the  whole  body  personal  illness 
accounts  for  only  two-fifths  of  the  time  lost.  Speaking  approxi- 
mately, illness,  either  of  the  worker  herself  or  of  some  member  of 
her  family,  accounts  for  half  the  time  lost  while  on  retail  store  pay 
rolls,  and  other  causes,  largely  iadustrial,  make  up  the  other  half. 

EARNINGS  RELATED  TO  UNEMPLOYMENT. 

As  the  seriousness  of  unemployment  depends  not  only  upon  its 
extent  and  cause,  but  upon  the  earnings  of  the  women  while  at  work, 
it  becomes  important  to  know  whether  the  amount  and  causes  of 
unemployment  bear  any  close  relation  to  the  full-time  weekly  earn- 
ings. The  table  below  shows  the  extent  of  employment  and  unem- 
ployment, by  earnings  groups,  for  the  women  employed  as  regulars 
only. 

Table  10«— AVERAQB  WEBKS  OP  EMPLOTHENT  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT  REPORTED 
BY  WOMEN  AND  GIRLS  EMPLOYED  AS  REOXJLARS  ONLY,  AND  PER  CENT  OF 
UNEMPLOYMENT  DUE  TO  SPECIFIED  CAUSES,  BY  AVERAGE  FULL-TIME  WEEKLY 
EARNINGS  IN  STORES. 


[All  who  lost  leas  than  6  days  haTO  been  ezchided  from  this  table.    Lost  time  for  which  the  firm  paid 

wages  has  not  been  included  as  unemployment.] 

Average  fiill-time  weekly  eamhigs  in  stores. 

Item. 

Un- 
der 

$4. 

S4 

and 
un- 
der 
$5. 

187 

t5 

and 
un- 
der 
f6. 

$6 
and 
un- 
der 

•7. 

S7 

and 
un- 
der 

$8. 

98 
and 
im- 
der 
19. 

19 
and 
un- 
der 

$10. 

810 
and 
un- 
der 
$12. 

$13 

and 
over. 

Not 
re- 
port- 
ed. 

To- 
taL 

Num  ber  reporting 

79 

117 
10.1 

97 
8.4 

125 
10.8 

284 
24.6 

96 
8.5 

95 
&2 

71 
6.1 

3 
0.3 

1.15$ 

Per  cent  in  each  wage  group 

«.8|  16.2 

8.K    5.6 
.6' 

«.4l    6.6 
42. 6|  46.4 

36.8,  41.4 

100.0 

Weeks  not  in  industrial  pursuits: 

Before  first  emDloyment 

2.8 
.3 

8.1 

48.0 

40.7 

6.; 

.6 

.6 

5l!o 

.2 
.8 

.2 
.5 

1.9 

After  leaving  inda^trial  pursuits 

.7 

.4 

.8 

.5 

Total 

5l!o 

.7 
51.3 

.7 
51.3 

.4 
51.6 

.8 
61.2 

ft     •    •    ■     a 

62.0 

3  4 

Weeks  of  possible  employmnnt  during  year . . 

49.6 

Weeks  in  employ  of— 

Stores 

45.6 
1.6 

47.1 
1.2 

48.7 
.6 

*^:l 

51.1 
.1 

49.6 
.4 

61.8 

45.4 

Other  industries 

2.3 

2.4 

1.6 

Total 

30.1 

43.8 

46.4 

47.2 

48.3 

49.3 

48.8 

51.2 

50.0 

51.3 

47.3 

Weeks  of  unemployment  daring  period  of 
possible  employment: 

While  without  a  job 

While  in  emnloy  of  stores 

3.6 

3.0 

3.6 

8.2 

.2 

3.5 

3.3 

.2 

8.8 
3.6 

7.4 

2.7 
3.5 

(0 

6.2 

0) 

3.0 
4.6 
0) 

6.1 

1.2 
6.3 

1 

.7 
2.^ 

3.4 
3.9 

While  in  employ  ol  other  industries 

.1 

.] 

Total 

6.6 

6.0 

6.0 

12.3 

42.9 

11.4 
7.4 
11.8 
32.8 
36  6 

6.2 

7.S 

6.5 

6.5 

U.7 

44.7 

25.3 
11.4 
22.4 
21  5 
16.2 
.3 

$.6 

_-~ 

6.7 

4.S.5 

6.0 

•  *  •  •  • 

44.0 

45.0 

6.0 

6  4 

Per  cent  of  unemployment  in  period  of  possi- 
ble employment 

15..*) 

38.0 

8.8 

12.9 

40.4 

9  7 

1 

14.5 

12.9 

13.1 

45.1 

11.7 
11.6 

13.7 
43.8 
10.1 

10.7 
46.1 
23  n 

13.9 

Full  we<>kR  actually  worked  (weeks  of  possible 
employment  lc<?s  weeks  of  unemployment). 
Per  cent  of  unemployment  due  to— 

Unnaid  vacation 

1 
43.6   44.8 

13.4   12.6 

K  2     0.6 

9.  K   10  9 

82.6  30  6 

35.9  30.4 

.1 

43.8 

13. 0 

Sickness  in  emDiovee's  lamily 

7.&  12.6 
13.  ol  21.1 
21.  a  17.8 
48.9,  3S.8 

.4  n) 

15.1      fLA 

10.6 

Enforced  lay  off 

Sickness  of  omnloyee 

13.4   24.6'  22.6 
30.8  31.  OJ  35.7 

16.1 
3$.$ 

Other  reT)orted  causes 

C-auses  not  reported. 

26.5 

19.2!  10.0 
1      .2 

30) 
.1 

7 

1    *' 

1 

I 

>  Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  i»t  cent. 


While  between  the  amount  of  unemployment  and  the  classified 
weekly  earnings  no  especially  significant  relation  is  revealed^  there 
must  be,  of  course,  for  each  individual  a  very  yital  significance  in  the 
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amount  of  her  personal  unemployment,  varying  according  to  her 
wage  rate,  and  the  student  of  unemployment  is  confronted  with  the 
need  of  information  as  to  the  earnings  and  the  drain  made  upon  them 
by  the  lost  time. 

Table  11  shows  for  the  women  employed  as  regulars  only  the  average 
amount  earned  during  the  year  in  stores  and  in  other  industries,  by 
classified  amounts  earned  in  stores. 

Table  ll.— AVERAGE  ANNUAL  EARNINGS  IN  STORES  AND  IN  OTHER  INDUSTRIES, 
OF  WOMEN  EMPLOYED  AS  REGULARS  ONLY,  BY  CLASSIFIED  AMOUNTS  EARNBB 
IN  STORES,  AND  BY  OCCUPATION  GROUPS. 

(Occupations  shown  in  this  table  refer  to  wor'<  in  stores  only;  the  oocapations  while  employed  in  other 

industries  are  not  given.] 


Saleswomen. 

: — — —                           ■     ■    ■  ■       ■  aa 

Cashiers,  examiners,  etc. 

Classified  amount  of  earnings  in 
retail  stores  during  year. 

Employiuent 
in  stores. 

Additional  em- 
ployment in 
other  industries. 

Employment 
in  stores. 

Additional  em- 

nloyment  in 
other  iudastriai. 

Num- 
ber 
em- 
ployed. 

Aver- 
age 
amount 
earned. 

Num- 
ber 
em- 
ployed. 

Aver- 
age 
amount 
earned. 

Num- 
ber 
em- 
ployed. 

Aver- 
age 
amoimt 
earned. 

Num- 
ber 
en>- 

ployed. 

Aver- 
age 
amount 
earned. 

Under  ISO 

11 

»17 

20 

»27 

137 

50 

73 

109 

UOJ 

55 

32 

20 

8 

8 

6 

9 

$34.03 
69.55 
126.99 
175.90 
227.97 
279.98 
324.72 
375.23 
419.38 
474.63 
621.19 
572.68 
620.93 
704.78 
80i.:J7 
891.21 

370.27 

16 
7 
9 
4 
3 

s $252.25 

s  203. 16 

*  131. 70 

ft09.50 

65.75 

26 
32 
39 
87 
63 
11 
3 
1 

$33.25 
76.22 
126.79 
175.56 
220.31 
269.34 
335.52 
398.00 

9 
12 
19 

8 

$160.64 

$50  and  under  $100 

63.58 

$100  And  under $150.  ■,...- r 

49.39 

$lfiO  *nd  UP'*«»'  WOO 

31. 7S 

$200  and  imder  tiMS 

$250  and  under  $300 

$300  and  under  $350 

2 

55.38 

$350  and  under  $400 

$400  and  under  $450 

$450  And  nndAr'$nOO 

1 

70.00 

$500  and  under  $550 

gSSO  <^pd  imd^r  $600 , - 

$600  and  under  1650 

$650  and  under  $750 

1 

$750  and  under  $850 

$860  and  over t  - ,.  r 

Total 

•507 

131 

'161.97 

262 

157.00 

138 

7B.61 

'    Oflloeen 

iployees 

Workroom  employees. 

Under  $50 

6 
3 
4 

$36.72 

86.33 

1!U  7«; 

1 

'\ 

3 

1 

$206.00 

1 
2 
7 
5 
3 
3 
8 
16 
11 
8 
1 
3 
1 
2 
3 
2 

$34.50 
97.43 
127.17 
172.71 
223.74 
290.20 
327.39 
377.76 
420.00 
477.  P5 
608,76 
570.04 
607.00 
60i).  r>8 
1    775  n 
,1.222.02 

390.84 

$30  and  under  $100 ^ . 

1 
3 

$82.01 

f inn ftQd  iindAr  $150. .....  r . 

66.00 

190.33 

4.00 

163.22 

$150  and  under  $200 

10       178.  i7 
16       22J.45 
16       26X10 
21       326.62 

36  380. 86 

37  40S.  56 

9         474  . 'ft 

$300  And  iind  AT  $250 .      - 

$2M)  and  und^r  $:uio 

$300  and  under  $350 

$350  and  under  $400 

1 
(•) 

56.00 

$400  and  imd  Ar  $4.v .  . 

$450  and  under  $500 

$500  and  under  $550 

4 

I 
2 

1 
1 
1 

521.53 
550.00 
616. 21 
733.26 
7S4.00 
1,540.00 

$550  and  under  $600 

$000  and  under  $650 

$050  and  under  $750 

$730  and  under  $850 

$ft50  and  over. . . , . 

Total 

167 

344.74 

W7 

128.86 

76 

4 

135.42 

1  Not  including  1  woman  whose  exact  earnings  were  not  reported. 
>  One  woman  received  board  in  vldition  to  earnings. 

*  One  woman  received  room  and  board  in  addition  to  earning;  c.imiup;s  for  9  woo!:s  not  reportci  by  1 
woman. 

*  One  woman  received  board  and  1  woman  rerelved  room  and  board  in  addition  to  earnings. 

*  One  woman  received  room  and  board  in  addition  to  earning.H. 

*  Not  Including  4  women  wlUMte  exact  earnings  were  not  reported. 
'  See  notes  to  details. 

*  One  woman  earned  between  '$50  and  $100,  but  the  exact  amonnt  was  not  reported. 

*  One  woman  earned  between  $400  and  $460,  but  the  exact  amount  was  not  reported, 
w  Not  inclHdlng  2  women  whose  exact  earnings  were  not  reported. 
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during  the  period  under  investigation,  entered  wage-earning  ranks  for 
the  first  time,  their  average  number  of  weeks  previous  to  first  employ- 
ment being  6.3  weeks  as  compared  with  the  general  average  of  1.9 
weeks.  Their  laige  percentage  of  unemployment  due  to  inability  to 
get  work  is  also  indicative  of  their  youth  and  of  their  insecure 
foothold  in  store  employment. 

The  office  employees  seem  to  have  the  steadiest  employment  and 
the  least  unemployment  among  the  occupations  shown  separately  in 
the  table.  For  the  average  office  employee  there  are  46.7  full  weeks 
of  employment.^  They  have  3.3  weeks  of  unemployment,  including 
scattered  days,  in  a  period  of  50  weeks.  The  cause  of  this  imemploy- 
ment  is  chiefly  sickness  of  the  employee,  55.1  per  cent  (11  days)  being 
due  to  this  cause.  A  very  small  per  cent  of  the  office  employees' 
unemployment  was  due  to  enforced  lay  off,  only  6.5  per  cent  being 
so  charged. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  prevailing  cause  of  unemployment 
among  the  millinery,  alteration,  and  other  workroom  women  is  lay  off. 
The  larger  stores  frequently  are  able  to  give  their  workroom  employees 
some  employment  in  other  departments  where  the  duU  season  in  the 
workroom  coincides  with  the  busy  season  in  other  departments.  At 
best,  however,  the  women  in  the  workrooms  must  expect  consid* 
erably  less  steady  emplo3nnent  than  the  women  in  other  departments. 
Their  "lay  off  "  generally  comes  in  the  form  of  a  winter  vacation  vary- 
ing from  two  to  eight  weeks,  and  a  summer  vacation  of  corresponding 
length,  though  it  may  come  a  few  days  or  an  occasional  week  at  a 
time. 

While  enforced  lay  off  is  the  prevailing  cause  of  unemployment  in 
these  workroom  occupations,  inabiUty  to  get  work  is  the  next  most 
important  cause,  and  sickness  is  of  less  importance  than  in  any  other 
occupation  group,  causing  only  11  per  cent  of  the  unemployment. 
A  very  small  per  cent  of  unemployment  was  charged  to  unpaid  vaca- 
tion by  this  group.  Naturally,  the  women  who  were  obliged  to  take 
so  many  weeks  off  would  find  in  those  weeks  all  the  "vacation"  they 
needed  or  could  afford. 

The  amount  of  time  lost  through  changing  positions — that  is, 
through  shifting  from  store  to  store,  thereby  losing  scattered  days 
and  half  days — ^was  too  small  to  warrant  a  separate  colimin  in  these 
simunary  tables.'  More  interesting  and  instructive  is  the  fact  that 
the  insignificance  of  this  loss  was  due  not  so  much  to  the  close  con- 
nections made  when  changing  positions  as  to  the  fact  (as  shown  by 
the  following  table)  that  90.2  per  cent  of  the  1,156  women  did  not 
change  their  places  of  employment  during  the  year  under  investiga- 
tion, that  8.3  per  cent  worked  in  only  two  retail  establishments,  and 
that  less  than. 2  per  cent  were  employed  in  three  or  more  stores. 
The  entire  1,156  women  averaged  3.93  years  of  service  in  one  estab- 

>  See  Table  4,  p.  le.        >  See  Table  48,  p.  67,  giving  extent  and  causes  of  unemployment  In  detafl. 
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lishment .^  It  is  true  that  these  1 , 1 56  represent  those  who  worked  only 
as  regulars  during  the  period  of  investigation ,  but  they  represent 
the  large  majority  of  normal  wage-earning  women. 

The  number  and  per  cent  of  women  who  reported  work  as  regulars 
in  one  and  in  more  than  one  establishment  or  industry  are  shown  in 
the  following  table: 

Tablb  7«— number  and  PER  CENT  OP  WOMEN  REPORTING  REGULAR  WORK  IN  ONE 
OR  MORE  RETAIL  STORES  AND  IN  ONE  OR  MORE  INDUSTRIES. 

(Wonifin  who  lost  less  than  A  dm  during  the  period  covered  are  not  Included  in  this  table.    Their  indtvt- 
Bion  would  tend  to  Increase  the  proportion  employed  in  one  store  only.] 


Employment  during  year  in— 

Women  reporting. 

Employment  during  year  in— 

Women  reporting. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

1  retail  store 

1,(M3 
96 

17 

90.2 
8.3 
1.5 

1  industry 

1,064 
80 
11 

1 

92.0 

S  retail  stores 

2  industries 

6.9 

8  retailstores 

3  industries 

1.0 

• 

4tndu8trleB 

(*) 

TotaL 

\  / 

TtotaL 

i,lM 

100.0 

I 

1,156 

100.6 

>  Less  than  one4enth  of  1  per  cent. 

Of  further  interest  in  this  coTmection  are  the  causes  assigned  for 
leaving  positions  in  stores.  Only  171  of  the  women  interviewed  had, 
during  the  year  studied,  left  their  places  in  retail  stores.  Thirty- 
four  per  cent  said  they  left  because  the  store  ''laid  them  oflf,"  having 
no  longer  need  of  their  services;  19  per  cent  left  to  get  better  posi- 
tions in  other  stores;  10  per  cent  left  because  of  iUness.  The  failure 
of  one  large  store  and  the  burning  of  another  throw  out  of  work  a 
good  many  women  who  subsequently  found  work  in  other  stores. 
Among  the  other  reasons  assigned  were  family  demands,  disagree- 
ments with  employers  or  other  employees,  work  too  hard,  marriage, 
and  a  few  miscellaneous  personal  reasons.  While  this  assignment 
of  reasons  for  leavii^  must  stand  unverified  by  the  employer,  there 
seemed  to  be  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  individuals  to  evade  a 
correct  answer.  The  employers  might  have  been  able  to  add  light 
in  some  cases  as  to  the  reason  for  which  individuals  were  ''laid  off^' 
Oaid  off  being  used  here  in  the  sense  of  dismissed),  but  except  in 
such  cases  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  the  information  which  the 
employer  cotdd  have  supplied  would  have  changed  the  classification. 

TIME  LOST  WHILE  ON  PAY  ROLL  OF  RETAIL  STORES. 

The  foregoing  discussion  deals  with  the  amoimt  of  time  lost  during 
the  whole  period  of  industrial  employment  within  the  year  covered. 
What  amoimt  of  unemployment  occurred  while  the  worker  was  actually 
in  the  employ  of  retail  stores  is  a  question  of  interest  and  impor- 
tance. Table  4  includes  not  only  the  time  lost  in  other  pursuits, 
which  is  a  negligible  quantity,  but  also  the  important  item  of  time 
lost  between  jobs.  Some  portion  of  the  time  thus  }ost  might  fairly 
be  charged  to  the  account  of  the  retail  stores.     If  they  do  not  offer 

>  The  omission  of  those  women  who  lost  less  than  six  days  during  the  year  has  prol>ably  had  the  effect 
tf  depnasing  this  flfon  and  making  the  showing  an  tindarstatemaot. 
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continuoTis  employment  and  if  the  worker  nnist  expect  to  lose  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  th^  year  in  looking  for  work,  that  is  a  fact  which  must 
be  considered  in  making  an  estimate  of  the  opportunities  the  industry 
offers.  But  if  the  worker  has  changed  from  retail-store  work  to 
some  other  kind,  a  part  of  the  time  lost  in  looking  for  work  might  be 
chargeable  to  the  second  industry,  and  the  question  of  what  part  of 
the  unemployment  should  be  attributed  to  each  is  entirdy  too  com- 
plex to  be  taken  up  without  a  much  fuller  investigation  than  it  was 
possible  to  make  at  this  time.  Therefore  the  discussion  must  be 
limited  to  the  time  lost  while  the  workers  were  actually  on  the  pay 
rolls  of  retail  stores. 

In  making  this  limitation  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  some 
establishments  made  a  practice  of  dropping  from  their  books  the  name 
of  any  employee  who  was  absent  more  than  a  given  number  of  days 
after  markhig  her  ''left,"  even  though  they  knew  she  was  to  return 
at  some  definite  time.  This  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
the  bookkeeping.  For  the  purposes  of  this  report,  however,  a  woman 
was  not  coxisidered  as  having  left  any  establishment  as  long  as  her 
position  was  held  open  to  her  and  she  intended  and  was  expected  to 
go  back,  so  that  while  a  woman  might  appear  on  the  pay  roll  as 
**left  December  31"  and  ''returned  February  1,"  the  absence  would 
appear  m  this  report  as  temporary  absence  from  December  31  to 
February  1,  due  to  one  of  the  specified  causes. 

The  following  table  shows,  by  occupation  groups,  the  employment 
and  unemployment  in  retail  stores  reported  by  the  1,156  women 
employed  as  regulars  oiJy: 

Table  8.-AVERAGE  WEEKS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  RETAIL 
STORES  REPORTED  BY  WOMEN  EMPLOYED  AS  REGULARS  ONLY,  BY  OCCUPATION 
GROUPS. 

[Ocnipatlons  shown  in  this  table  refer  to  work  in  stores  only;  the  occupations  while  employed  in  other 
indii-itrio:}  are  not  (clven.  AH  who  lost  less  than  6  days  have  Tieen  excluded  from  this  tacJe.  Loet  time 
for  whioh  the  firm  paid  wages  has  not  been  Ineluded  as  unemployment.] 


Item. 


Number  reportincc 

Weeks  on  plore  pay  rolls 

Weeks  of  unemployment  during  period: 

Full  wcoks 

Weeks  made  up  of  scattered  days 

Total 

Full  weeks  of  employment 

Per  cent  of  period  on'store  pay  roil  that  worker 
was  unemployed 


Bale»> 
women 


eoi 

47.2 


2.5 
1.7 


4.2 

43.0 

8.9 


Cash- 
iers, 
exam- 
iners, 
etc. 


252 
39.8 

1.6 
1.3 


2.8 


37.0 
7.0 


Ofnce 
employ- 
ees. 


Work 
room 

employ- 
ees. 


107 
48.7 

1.6 
L3 


2.9 


45.8 
6.0 


76 
47.6 

5.6 
1.9 


7.5 


40.1 
15.7 


Stock 
girls. 


25 

40.4 

2.7 
1.2 


8.9 


36.5 
9.7 


Others. 


35 
45.8 

1.1 
1.3 


2.4 


43.4 
5.2 


Tptal. 


2.3 
1.6 


3.9 


41.7 
8.6 


The  table  shows  a  serious  amount  of  unemployment  occurring 
during  this  period  of  nominal  employment;  talung  the  group  as  a 
whole,  the  workers  lost  one-twelfth  of  the  time  they  were  on  the 
store  pay  rolls,  their  earnings  of  course  being  correspondingly  dimin- 
ished. The  amount  of  lost  time  varied  considerably  according  to 
occupation.     The  small  group  classed  as  ''Others''  lost  only  abou^ 
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one-twentieth  of  their  period  of  employment,  while  the  workroom 
employees  lost  nearly  one-sixth.  Among  the  classified  workers 
the  office  employees  show  the  smallest  loss,  but  the  cashiers,  examin- 
ers, etc.,  have  but  little  more.  The  saleswomen  come  very  close 
to  the  average  loss  of  the  whole  body,  being  unemployed  for  8.9 
per  cent  of  the  time  during  which  they  were  on  retail-store  pay  rolls, 
while  for  the  whole  body  the  average  time  lost  was  8.6  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  of  workers  in  each  occu- 
pation group  who  lost  time  through  various  specified  causes  and 
the  proportion  of  their  lost  time  due  to  each  of  these  causes: 

Table  9.— PER  CENT  OF  WOMEN  EMPLOYED  AS  REGULARS  IN  RETAIL  STORES 
REPORTING  SPECIFIED  CAUSES  OP  UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  PER  CENT  OP  UNEM- 
PLOYMENT DUB  TO  EACH  CAUSE,  BY  OCCUPATION  GROUPS, 

lOocapattons  shown  in  this  table  refer  to  work  In  stt>r<^3  only;  the  occunations  while  employed  in  other 
industries  are  not  given.  All  who  lost  less  than  6  days  have  been  excluded  from  this  taole.  Lost  time 
for  which  the  firm  piid  wa{[es  has  not  been  included  as  unemployment.  For  an  accurate  understand- 
iogoftho  nnemployment  due  to  each  8i>ecified  cause  this  table  must  be  considered  in  connection 
with  Table  8.    The  data  upon  which  this  table  is  based  are  given  in  full  in  Table  48.] 


Occupation  group. 


Saleswomen 

Cashiers,  examiners,  bundle  wrapper8,etc. 

Oflloe  employees 

Workroom  employees 

Stock  girls 

Another  occupations 


Total. 


Per  cent  reporting 
speciAed  causes. 


Sick- 
ness of 

em- 
ployee. 


74.2 
73.4 
S5.0 
66.6 
84.0 
68.6 


75.0 


En- 
forced 
lay 
on. 


25.3 
33.3 
13.2 
85.5 
40.0 
U.4 


29.2 


Un- 
paid 
vaca- 
tion. 


45.6 
26. 6 
34.7 
22.4 
12.0 
37.1 


37.5 


Sick- 
ness 
in 
fam- 
ily. 


14.8 
11.1 
13.8 
21.1 
8.0 
8.6 


14.1 


Per  cent  of  unemployment  due 
to  si)ecifiea  causes. 


Sick-  I  En- 
ne«»  of 

em- 
ployee. 


42.4 
39.2 
62.2 
10.3 
66.9 
56.3 


40.3 


forced 
lay 
off. 


16.8 
26.7 
7.4 
74.7 
22.6 
11.1 


24.4 


Un- 
IMid 
vaca- 
tion. 


23.7 
14.6 
18.2 
4.5 
10.6 
24.5 


18.7 


Sick- 
ness 
in 
fam- 

iiy. 


13.1 
9.1 
9.8 
6.9 
.9 
4.3 


10.7 


Other 
causes. 


4.0 

10.4 

2.5 

3.6 

0) 
3.8 

6.9 


1  Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 

The  office  employees  and  the  stock  girls  show  larger  percentages 
of  workers  losing  time  through  illness  than  appear  elsewhere.  The 
workroom  employees  are  the  only  group  among  whom  the  propor- 
tion affected  by  illness  is  not  larger  than  the  proportion  affected 
by  any  other  cause;  among  them  the  proportion  who  lost  time  through 
an  enforced  lay  off  corresponds  almost  exactly  to  the  proportion  of 
office  employees  and  of  stock  girls  who  lost  time  through  illness. 
For  the  whole  1,156  workers  the  proportion  affected  by  illness  is 
precisely  twice  as  large  as  that  affected  by  the  next  most  prevalent 
cause — the  impaid  vacation. 

Turning  to  the  proportion  of  imemployment  due  to  each  specified 
cause,  illness  maintains  a  leading  position,  although  it  is  not  as 
predominant  as  in  the  table  showing  the  proportion  of  workers 
affected  by  each  cause.  The  office  employees  and  the  miscellaneous 
workers,  who  both  had  small  percentages  of  time  lost,  show  larger 
proportions  of  unemployment  due  to  illness  than  to  all  other  causes 
put  togeth^;  the  same  is  true  of  the  stock  girls  among  whom  the 
proportion  of  time  lost  rose  above  the  average.  The  workroom 
employees  are  the  only  ones  among  whom  iUncss  is  not  the  most 
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Table  Ig.—AVERAQE  ACTUAL  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  AND  AVERAGE  FULL-TIHB 
WEEKLY  EARNINGS  OF  WOMEN  EMPLOYED  AS  REGULARS  ONLY,  IN  INDUSTRIES 
OTHER  THAN  MERCANTILE,  BY  OCCUPATION  GROUPS. 

|Tbe  average  actual  weekly  earnings  were  obtained  by  dividing  the  total  earnings  by  the  number  of  weeln 
during  which  there  was  some  emplovment;  and  the  average  full-time  weekly  earnings  by  dividinir  iXm 
amount  earned  bv  the  number  of  full  weeks  actually  wcx'ked.  Occupations  shown  in  this  table  refv  to 
work  in  stores  only;  the  occupations  whUe  emp.oyed  in  other  industries  are  not  given.] 


Occupation  group. 


Saleswomen. . .-. , 

Cashiers,  examiners,  bundle  wrappers,  etc. 

Office  employees , 

Workroom  employees , 

Stock  girls.. 
Miscelianeoi 


)US. 


ToUl. 


Total 
women 
sched- 
uled. 


601 

252 

167 

76 

25 

35 


1,156 


Women  reporting 
work  in  other 
Industries. 


Number.   Per  cent 


132 
39 
9 
4 
4 
4 


192 


5.3 

15.5 

6.4 

5.3 

16.0 

11.4 


8.0 


Average 

actual 

weekly 

earnings. 


*I6.46 

>4.68 

<7.84 

7.22 

6.36 

7.85 


•6.09 


Average 

fuU-tlrae 

weekly 


>f6.66 

*4.91 

«7.» 

7.39 

6^42 

7.97 


•6.19 


>  Four  women  received  in  addition  room  and  board,  1  woman  room,  board,  and  laundry,  and  1  board  only. 

*  Average  based  on  25  employees. 

*  Average  based  on  35  employees. 

*  Average  based  on  7  employees. 

*  Average  based  on  70  employees. 

The  women  who  reported  work  in  more  than  one  industry  were 
for  the  greater  part  the  younger  and  less  experienced  women  and  some 
were  ineiEcient.  The  earnings  of  these  women,  as  shown  in  Table  13, 
bear  out  this  statement,  for  nearly  half  (46.7  per  cent)  of  the  women 
who  report  work  in  other  industries  were  in  the  retail  stores  as  cash- 
iers and  examiners  or  stock  girls.  More  than  a  third  were  sales- 
women, and  the  greater  part  of  these  were  employees  of  5  and  10  cent 
stores.  Ten  per  cent  had  office  work,  and  the  other  occupation 
groups  were  represented  by  but  4  employees.  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  average  actual  earnings  and  the  average  full-time  earnings  in 
other  industries  of  the  women  shown  in  the  table,  who  in  retail  stores 
had  been  employed  as  saleswomen,  were  distinctly  lower  than  the 
average  earniugs  of  all  saleswomen  in  retail  stores.  The  table  does 
not  show  separately  the  earnings  of  these  girls  in  the  stores,  but  the 
original  records  show  that  the  average  was  approximately  the  same 
as  that  in  other  industries.  This  circumstance  indicates  that  in 
general  the  saleswomen  who  supplemented  their  store  earnings  by 
work  in  other  induritrios  were  among  the  less  efficient. 

While  it  might  l^e  expected  that  workroom  employees  would  sup- 
plement their  earnings  in  other  employment,  since  they  have  so  much 
unemployment  in  the  stores,  they  are  seldom  found  among  those 
reporting  "other  employment.*'  * 

DEPENDENCY  OF  WORKERS  ON  EARNINGS. 

Tlic  foregoing  sections  of  the  report  explain  the  demands  made 
upon  full-time  weekly  earnings  by  time  lost  during  periods  of  em- 
]>loyment.  But  this  drain  on  earnings  due  to  time  lost  does  not 
indicate  the  social  and  economic  significance  of  unemployment, 
because  it  b  not  brought  into  relation  with  the  degree  to  which  the 
worker  is  dependent  upon  her  earnings  for  a  living,  nor  to  the  degree 

>  Sec  page  31. 
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of  the  family's  dependency  upon  such  earnings.  This  information 
is  indispensable  to  an  intelligent  discussion  of  the  significance  of 
unemployment  among  women. 

AGE,  CONJUGAL  CONDITION,  AND  MANNER  OF  UVING. 

Summaries  of  the  ages,  conjugal  condition,  and  maimer  of  living, 
presented  in  the  three  tables  following,  will  contribute  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  discussion  of  the  degrees  of  dependency  of  the 
1,156  women. 


Table  14.— CLASSIFIED  AGES  OF  WOMEN  EMPLOYED  AS  REGULARS  ONLY. 

Age  gronp. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Age  group. 

Number. 

Per  CftuL 

Under  16 

69 
201 
234 
224 
162 
101 

59 

! 

6.0 
17.4 
20.3 
19.4 
14.0 

8.8 

6.1 

40  and  under  45 

51 

28 

13 

6 

6 

4  4 

16  and  under  18 

45  and  under  50 

2.4 

18«nd  under  21 

60  and  under  55 

1.1 

21  and  under  25 

65  and  under  60 

.§ 

25  and  under  30 

60  and  over 

.5 

30  and  under  35 

Total 

35  and  under  40 

U,154 

100.  B 

>  Not  including  2,  ages  not  reported. 
Table  15.--C0NJUaAL  CONDITION  OF  WOMEN  EMPLOYED  AS  REGULARS  ONLY. 


Conjugal  condition. 

Number. 

Percent. 

filiiglfl- 

1,042 
60 
48 
16 

oai 

4.3 
4.2 
L4 

Mftnied., 

Widowed 

Divorced  or  separated 

Total 

1,156 

100.0 

Tablb  16,— manner  OF  LIVINO  OF  WOMEN  EMPLOYED  AS  REGULARS  ONLY. 


Manner  of  living. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Independentlv: 

As  head  of  fomilv 

43 

89 

875 

33 

86 

21 

9 

3.7 

7.7 

75.7 

2.9 

7.4 

L8 

.8 

As  boarder  or  lodger 

As  member  of  family  group:  ^ 

Daughter 

Wife 

Sister  or  sister-in-law 

Niece 

Other  relative. 

Total 

1,156 

100.0 

1  This  does  not  mean  that  a  woman  might  not  be  paying  board  or  otherwise  contributing  to  the  family 
support. 

Table  16  shows  that  of  the  1,156  regulars  90.1  per  cent  wero  single, 
and  while  9.9  per  cent  had  been  married,  only  4.3  per  oont  wore  living 
as  wives  at  the  time  of  this  investigation.  As  shown  by  Table  16, 
76.7  per  cent  wore  living  at  home  with  ono  or  both  parents,  12.9  per 
cent  were  living  or  boarding  with  relatives,  7.7  per  cent  wore  boarding 
with  strangers  or  friends,  and  3.7  per  cent  wero  women  themselves 
at  the  head  of  the  family  groups.  Table  14  indicates  that  most  of 
the  women  employed  in  the  retail  stores  aro  young,  63  por  cent  being 
under  25  and  77  por  cent  under  30,  but  because  they  are  young  and 
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for  the  most  part  11  vo  ''at  home''  it  docs  not  follow  that  they  are 
sheltered  by  the  patoraal  roof  beyond  fear  of  want.  In  fact,  in  a 
great  many  homes  there  were  no  male  wage  earners  at  all. 

The  women  interviewed  were  classified  according  to  the  degree  to 
which  they  depended  upon  their  earnings.  In  the  first  group  were 
the  women  totally  dependent,  meaning  for  the  purposes  of  this  inves- 
tigation that  there  was  nothing  but  pubUo  or  private  charity  between 
themselves  and  want  if  the  earnings  were  cut  oflp.  The  second  group, 
designated  as  ''principally  dependent,"  were  those  who  had  families 
which  could  in  an  emergency  provide  room  and  board  if  the  workers 
were  temporarily  out  of  work,  but  by  so  doing  would  lower  their 
own  standards  of  living.  Many  women  in  this  group  might  actually 
be  providing  for  themselves  entirely  and  even  helping  others  in  the 
family,  but  they  would  have  the  advantage  over  those  in  the  '*  totally 
dependent''  class  of  having  a  home  during  temporary  unemployment. 
In  the  third  group  were  those  only  "partially  dependent"  on  their 
earnings.  This  took  in  the  women  who  had  families  which  ootild 
provide  them  with  room  and  board,  but  not  clothing,  if  they  were 
temporarily  out  of  work,  without  actually  lowering  to  any  extent  the 
family  standard.  The  fourth  group  included  those  not  dependent 
on  their  earnings  for  necessaries;  in  other  words,  women  whoso 
parents  or  relatives  could  provide  them  with  board,  lodging,  and 
necessary  clothing  if  they  were  not  working.  In  practically  all 
such  cases,  however,  in  order  to  supply  themselves  with  the  kind  of 
clothes  and  the  spending  money  which  thej'-  desired,  the  girls  were 
obliged  to  work.  The  number  and  per  cent  of  regulars  in  each  of 
these  groups  is  shown  in  the  table  which  follows: 


Table  17.— DEGREE  OF  DEPENDENCY  ON    EARNINGS 

REGULARS  ONLY. 


OF    WOMEN    EMPLOYED    AS 


Decree  of  dependency  on  earnings. 

Women  reporting. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Totally  dependent 

107 

076 

60 

13 

9.3 

84.4 

5.2 

LI 

Principally  dependent 

Partiallv  dependent 

Not  dependent  for  neoessaries 

Total 

1,156 

loao 

The  great  majority  of  the  regular  employees,  84.4  per  cent,  were 
classed  as  ^'principally  dependent  on  their  earnings''  and  the  next 
largest  group  was  those  totally  dependent  on  their  own  earnings,  9M 
per  cent  being  so  classified.  The  group  partially  dependent  had  in 
it  60  women,  or  5.2  per  cent,  and  only  13  women,  or  1.1  per  cent,  were 
found  to  be  ''not  dependent  for  necessaries''  on  their  earnings.  This 
brings  out  clearly  the  fact  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  women 
are  not  working  for  "pin  money"  or  for  the  pleasure  and  excitement 
of  the  work,  and  that  the  earnings  of  a  girl  living  at  home  are  in  most 
cases  just  as  necessary  to  her  as  are  the  earnings  of  her  brother  to  him. 
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Following  tthis  classification  of  dependency  a  step  further  and 
bringing  it  into  relation  with  the  total  amount  of  unemployment  during 
the  year,  and  with  the  total  amoimt  earned  during  the  year,  both  the 
unemployment  and  the  earnings  become  more  significant. 

UNEMPLOIMENT  REXATED  TO  DEGREE  OF  DEPENDENCY  ON  EARNINGS 

For  the  sake  of  clearness  the  employment  record  for  the  whole 
year,  as  reported  by  the  1,156  regulars,  is  presented  in  the  following 
table,  the  chief  purpose  of  which  is  to  show  the  amount  of  unemploy- 
ment for  each  of  the  groups  of  women  just  described: 

Tadlr  18.— AVERAGE  WEEKS  OP  EMPLOYMENT  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT  REPORTED 
BY  WOMEN  AND  GIRLS  EMPLOYED  AS  REGULARS  ONLY,  BY  DEGREE  OF  DB- 
PENDENCY  UPON  EARNINGS. 

[All  Who  lost  less  than  6  days  hare  been  excluded  from  this  table.    Lost  time  for  which  the  firm  paid 

wases  has  not  been  Included  as  unemployment.] 


Item. 


TottUy 
depend- 
ent 
upon 
earn- 
ings. 


Number  repcHling 

Per  cent  in  each  ^loup 

Weeks  not  la  industrial  pursuits: 

Before  first  employment 

After  leaving  Industrial  pursuits. 


Total 

Weeks  of  possible  employment  during  year. 

Weeks  In  employ  of— 

Stores 

Other  Industries 


Total. 


Weeks  of  unemployment  during  period  of  possible  employment: 

While  without  a  job 

While  in  employ  of  stores 

While  in  employ  of  other  industries 


Total. 


Per  cent  of  unemployment  in  period  of  possible  em  ployment . . . 

Full  weeks  actually  worked  (weeks  of  possible  employment  less 

weeks  of  unemployment) 


107 
9.3 


1.1 


1.1 
50.0 


47.7 
L8 


49.6 


L4 
4.6 


6.0 


11.8 
44.9 


Prin- 
cipally 
depend- 
ent 
upon 
earn- 
ings. 


976 
84.4 


Par- 
tially 
depend- 
ent 
upon 
earn- 
ings. 


Not 
depend- 
ent 
upon 
earn- 
ings 
for 
neces- 
saries. 


60 
5.2 


1.7 
.3 


2.0 
50.0 


6.3 
1.8 


8.1 
43.9 


46.0 
1.7 


47.7 


2.3 

3.8 

.1 


6.2 


12.4 
43.8 


39.5 
.3 


39.8 


4.1 
3.9 


8.0 


18.2 
35.9 


13 

1.1 


11.8 
L4 


13.2 

38.8 


31.1 


31.1 


7.7 
5.4 


13.1 


33.6 
26.7 


Total. 


1,166 
100.0 

1.9 
.6 


2.4 

49.6 


45.6 
1.6 


47.2 


2.4 

3.9 

.1 


6.4 


12.9 
43.2 


The  only  accurate  measurement  of  unemployment  is  obtained  by 
comparing  time  lost  with  the  possible  wage-eaming  weeks  in  the  year 
both  in  stores  and  other  industries  for  1,156  women.  The  possible 
wage-eaming  weeks  include  all  weeks  from  the  beginning  to  tlie 
end  of  the  period  under  investigation,  except  weeks  before  first  em- 
ployment and  weeks  after  leaving  industrial  pursuits.  Time  not 
employed  after  entrance  into  and  before  leaving  industry  may  prop- 
erly be  analyzed  as  voluntary  or  involuntary  unemployment.  The 
average  number  of  possible  weeks  of  work  in  the  year  was,  for  all 
women,  49.6.  For  6.4  weeks,  or  12.9  per  cent,  of  this  time  there 
was  no  employment;  that  is,  the  average  number  of  full-timo 
weeks  of  employment  was  43.2.    "Except  in  Table  24,  no  absenoe 
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due  to  sickness  or  other  causes  was  included  as  unen^leymont  in  this 
report  if  paid  for  by  the  employers. 

The  numbers  who  were  only  partially  or  not  at  all  dependent  on 
their  earnings  are  so -small  as  to  render  the  averages  and  percentages 
of  little  significance;  those  totally  or  principally  dependent  upon 
their  earnings  are  numerous  enough  to  render  both  averages  and 
percentages  of  considerable  significance.  By  showing  the  extent  of 
unemployment  in  the  groups  depending  in  varying  degrees  upon 
their  earnings  for  a  living,  a  much  clearer  Indication  is  given  of  actual 
conditions  among  the  women  investigated  than  can  be  obtained  from 
general  averages  covering  all  classes  of  women. 

The  causes  of  unemployment  as  reported  by  the  women  in  the 
various  groups  are  shown  in  Tables  19  and  20,  which  follow.  Table 
19  indicates  the  percentage  of  imemployment  due  to  each  specified 
cause,  and  Table  20  the  per  cent  of  women  in  each  group  who  reported 
imemployment  from  each  specified  cause. 

Table  19.— PER  GENT  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT  DUE  TO  EACH  SPECIFIED  CAUSE,  AMONG 
1,156  WOMEN  EMPLOYED  AS  REGULARS  ONLY,  BY  DEGREE  OF*I>9PENDENCY  ON 
EARNINGS. 

[All  who  lost  less  than  6  days  have  been  ezduded  from  this  table.  Lost  time  for  which  the  Ann  paid 
.  wattes  has  not  been  included  as  unemployment.    For  an  accnrate  nnderstandhxK  of  the  nnemploymeot 

due  to  eich  sneciflod  cause  this  table  must  be  considered  In  conniection  with  Table  10.    The  data  upon 

which  this  table  is  based  are  given  in  full  in  Table  49.] 


Oanse  of  unemployment. 


Bickn<».ss  of  employee 

E  nforced  lay  off , 

Inal)IIlty  to  get  work 

Unnaid  vacation , 

Sickness  in  emplovee's  family 

ITnme  responsloillties 

Other  causes 

Total 


Percent  of  unemployment  due  to  specified  causes, 
among  women— 


Totally 
depend- 
ent. 


28.2 

32.0 

6.1 

15.0 

11.7 

1.8 

6.2 


100.0 


Princl- 
pnlly  de- 
pendent. 


31.2 
14.8 
17.1 
13.1 
10.1 
7.7 
0.0 


100.0 


Partially 
depend- 
ent. 


25.7 
13.1 
16.2 
11.0 
11.6 
3.9 
17.6 


100.0 


Notde- 

Sndent 
neces- 
saries. 


16.4 

13.9 

7.6 

7.2 

22.9 

25.2 

6.8 


100.0 


Total. 


30.3 
16.1 
15.8 
13.1 
10.6 
7.4 
6.8 


100.0 


Table  20.— PER  CENT  REPORTING  SPECIFIED  CAUSES  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT,  AMONG 
1,156  WOMEN  EMPLOYED  AS  REGULARS  ONLY,  BY  DEGREE  OF  DEPENDENCY  ON 
TEARNING8. 

(All  who  loet  less  than  6  days  have  been  excluded  from  this  table.    Lost  time  for  which  the  firm  paid  wages 

has  not  been  included  as  unemployment.] 


Cause  of  unempIo3rmeDt. 


Sickness  of  employee 

Enforced  lay  on 

Inability  to  get  work 

Unpaid  vacation 

Bickoess  in  employee's  family 

Home  responsibilities 

Other  causes 


Per  cent  reporting  each  speciflM  cause  of  unem- 

ployment among  women— 

Not 

Totallv 
depend- 

Prtocl- 

Partially 

depend- 

pailv de- 

depend- 

ent for 

Total. 

ent. 

pendent. 

ent. 

neces- 
saries. 

• 

7&5 

79.1 

73.3 

53.8 

7&5 

39.3 

3L4 

90.0 

sas 

81.6 

9.3 

16.3 

13.3 

7.7 

1Sl4 

88.3 

S9.0 

53.3 

38.5 

39.7 

17.8 

14.5 

10.0 

15.4 

14.6 

8.7 

6.4 

L7 

aas 

6.1 

9.8 

15.1 

1&3 

15l4 

14.7 
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As  shown  in  Table  18,  of  tho  total  number  of  women,  107  were 
totally  dependent  on  their  own  earnings;  that  is,  were  without 
families  that  could  support  them  even  temporarily  if  they  were  out 
of  employment.  For  these  women  any  prolonged  unemployment 
would  mean  debt,  charity,  or  help  from  friends  unless  they  had  been 
able  to  save.  Many  told  of  struggles  to  get  along  during  periods  of 
unemployment,  of  small  savings  entirely  used  up,  of  the  kind  help 
of  friends,  or  the  tolerance  of  landladies,  and  of  the  burden  of  debt 
which  they  had  been  obliged  to  assume.  There  were  50.9  possible 
weeks  of  employment  during  the  year  for  this  group  of  women. 
They  actually  worked  an  average  of  44.9  weeks  and  were  unem- 
ployed six  weeks. 

As  shown  in  Table  19,  illness  is  an  important  cause  of  the  unem- 
ployment among  women  totally  dependent  on  their  earnings,  28.2 
per  cent  of  the  time  lost,  representing  an  average  of  1.7  weeks,  being 
due  to  physical  ailments.  Table  20  shows  that  78.5  per  cent  of  these 
women  reported  time  lost  from  this  cause.  It  is  a  warrantable 
assimiption  that  women  entirely  dependent  on  their  earnings  do  not 
stay  away  from  work  for  trivial  indispositions.  The  tendency  would 
be,  as  many  women  reported,  to  go  to  work  when  they  did  not  feel 
physically  able  to  do  so. 

Time  lost  through  lay  offs  amounted  to  32  per  cent  of  the  whole 
unemployment  of  women  totally  dependent.  This  came  mostly  in 
^ort  periods,  a  week  or  two  at  a  time,  or  a  few  days  at  a  time,  but 
in  certain  occupations,  as  has  been  noted,  the  periods  were  much 
longer,  running  into  six  or  eight  consecutive  weeks.  For  the  42 
totally  dependent  women  who  reported  enforced  lay  offs  the  average 
number  of  weeks  was  4.9.* 

Fifteen  per  cent  of  the  imemployment  of  totally  dependent  women 
was  charged  to  ^'impaid  vacation.' '  In  the  earlier  discussion  it  has 
been  stated  that  some  of  the  unpaid  vacation  was  doubtless  enforced, 
how  much  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  time  lost  by  these  women 
because  they  could  not  find  any  work  was  comparatively  small, 
only  5.1  per  cent  being  so  reported.  This  would  amount  to  an 
average  of  less  than  one-third  of  a  week  per  person.  The  per  cent 
of  time  lost  due  to  illness  in  the  family  and  to  family  responsibilities 
combined  is  less  than  in  the  group  principally  dependent  upon 
earnings,  because  these  women  had  fewer  family  ties,  being  solely 
dependent  on  themselves.  In  Table  21,  which  follows,  the  average 
annual  amoimt  earned  during  the  year  under  consideration  is  shown 
for  each  class  of  employees,  grouped  according  to  degree  of  depend- 
ency, showing  just  what  these  women  had  on  which  to  depend. 

>  See  Table  49,  page  00. 
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tablk  ai.— average  annual  earnings  in  stores  and  in  other  indubtsies 

OF   1,156   WOMEN   EMPLOYED    A3    REGULARS   ONLY,    BY   CLASSIFIED    AMOUNTS 
EARNED  IN  STORES,  AND  BY  DEGREE  OF  DEPENDENCY  ON  EARNINGS. 


Women  totally  dependent 
on  earnings. 

Women  principally  dependant 

Classified  amount  of  eam- 
ings  in  retail  stores  dur- 
ing year. 

Employment 
in  stores. 

AdditioDBl  em- 
ployment in  other 
industries. 

EmptoymAot 

in  stores. 

Additional  em- 
ployment Inother 
indQStriai. 

Number 

em- 
ployed. 

Average 
amount 
earned. 

Number 

em- 
plojred. 

Average 
amimnt 
earned. 

Number 

em- 
ployed. 

Average 
amount 
earned. 

Number 

em- 
ployed. 

Average 
amount 
earned. 

Under  ^:0. 

2 

4 

3 

3 

2 

7 

11 

19 

21 

12 

4 

7 

2 

2 

3 

5 

$38.13 
73.46 
108.32 
163.99 
239.39 
289.81 
327.19 
373.84 
425.15 
473.26 
618.97 
584.18 
613.06 
722.54 
797.12 
1,016.36 

1 
2 
3 
1 

1  $189.00 
« 245. 25 
<  127.00 
M44.00 

33 

M9 

62 

«126 

«100 

82 

95 

141 

■140 

62 

85 

17 

8 

9 

6 

7 

$34.47 
75.89 
129.65 
175.76 
•  222.95 
274.91 
325.71 
377.41 
416.36 
475.29 
634.87 
506.14 
621.72 
702.84 
792.96 
989.19 

•17 

•20 

•20 

14 

S 

$210.01 

S50  and  under  SlOO 

$100  and  under  $150 

S150  and  under  1200 

1200  and  under  S250 

nasi 
•  94.  la 

74.00 
45.17 

1250  and  under  1300 

noo  io\i\  imd^r  tstV) ...... 

3 

1 

55.8$ 

1350  and  under  t400 

56.00 

S400  and  under  1450 

S450  and  under  S500 

102.50 

$500  and  under  S550 

$550  and  under  $C0O 

•GOO  and  under  $650 

$650  and  under  $750 

$750  and  under  $850 

$850  and  ove*" 

Total. 

107 

423.49 

7 

•172.07 

•972 

311.49 

•79 

•  116.4$ 

Women  partially  dependent 
oneamuigs. 

Women  not 

dependent  on 

eamini?  for 

neoessarIe8.u 

All  vroman. 

Employment 
in  stores. 

Additional 
employment 

inottier 
industries. 

Employment 
In  stores. 

AdditioBal 
employment 

inotfaor 
Industries. 

Num- 
ber 
em- 
ployed 

Aver- 
age 
amount 
earned. 

Num- 
ber 
em- 
ployed 

Aver- 
age 
amount 
oamed. 

Num- 
ber 
em- 
ployed 

in 
stores. 

Aver- 
age 
amount 
earned. 

Num- 
ber 
era- 
ployed 

Aver- 
age 
amount 
earned. 

Num- 
ber 
em- 
ployed 

Aver- 
age 

amount 
earned. 

Under  $50 

6 
7 
6 
4 
11 
6 
5 
8 
3 
2 

$34.01 
75.73 
117.95 
171.53 
230.67 
2.Sf,.  10 
311.11 
381.90 
417.02 
482.21 

5 

$31.38 

46 

«(0 

74 

M34 

•114 

95 

112 

168 

•165 

76 

40 

24 

11 

11 

10 

12 

$34.23 

75.71 
127.64 
175.54 

•223.96 
276.72 
325.38 
377.22 
417.57 
475. 15 
524.06 
571.40 
tU8.80 
70 -..42 
792.98 

1.000.51 

•  18 

•23 

•23 

16 

3 

1  $208.8$ 

Lso  and  under  $100 

1 

$36.00 

n  118.81 

$r  oaud  under  $150 

3 

124.81 
198.34 
219.60 

&9S.41 

$1  '0  and  under  $200 

$Li()0  and  under  $2o0. ..... 

1 

7.00 

•74.10 
45.17 

$250  and  under  $300 

$X)»^  And  iindnr  i^Ji. .... 

346.04 

2 

1 

55.3$ 

$3.M)  and  under  $400 

56.00 

$400  and  under  $450 

430.14 

$450  and  under  $500 

102.60 

$500  and  un  Jer  $550 

516.30 

$550  and  under  $r.oo 

%i  IV)  3^nd  undor  $^'•50 

1 

607.00 

$i'.50  and  under  $750 

$7.V)  s^nd  luidpr  9^*50. ..... 

1 

780.58 

$K5<J  and  over 

«316 

Total 

60 

24.1. 2A 

2 

21.60 

13 

172.44 

•1,152 

.77 

•  88  1 

•  118.74 

1  One  woman  received  board  in  addition  to  earnings. 

•  Not  including  1  woman  whose  exact  earnings  ti-ere  not  reported. 

•  One  woman  received  room  and  board  in  addition  to  earnings;  **™fag«  for  9  weeks  not  reported  by  1 
woman. 

« One  woman  received  room  and  board  in  addition  to  earnings. 

•  One  Ti-oman  received  board,  and  1  woman  received  room  and  board  in  addition  to  aamia^. 

•  One  woman  received  board  for  6  days  in  week  in  addition  to  eamini^. 

1  One  woman  earned  between  $400  axul  $450,  but  the  exact  amount  was  not  reported. 

•  See  notC5  to  <leuil5. 

•  Not  including  4  uomen  whoso  exact  earnings  were  not  reported. 

!•  None  of  these  v*-oraen  had  additional  employment  in  other  industries. 

u  One  woman  received  room  and  board  tn  addition  to  earning;  earning  for  0  weeks  not  reported  by  I 
woman. 
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Of  the  107  women  totally  dependent  on  their  earnings,  61,  or  47^7 
per  cent,  had  yearly  incomes  of  under  $400.*  Of  the  totally  d^ 
pendent  women  who  earned  less  than  $200  in  the  stores,  the  majority 
(7  out  of  12)  earned  additional  amoimts  in  other  industries.  These 
women  would  have  preferred  to  work  full  time  in  the  stores  in 
almost  every  case  could  they  have  had  the  work,  but,  failing  for  one 
reason  or  another  to  secure  work  in  stores,  they  were  obliged  to 
take  what  work  they  could  get.  The  average  yearly  earnings  in  stores 
for  this  entire  group  were  $423.49.  The  7  who  had  worked  also  in 
other  industries  averaged  $172.07  in  those  industries.  Considering  all 
earnings,  the  average  weekly  amount  which  these  women  woidd  re- 
ceive if  their  earnings  were  distributed  equally  over  the  44.9  full 
weeks  of  actual  work  is  $9.68,  and  for  the  50.9  weeks  of  possible 
employment  $8.54.  These  were  all  women  of  experience  in  the  indus- 
try. The  figures  for  the  entire  group  are,  of  course,  simply  avenges, 
but  Table  21  shows  also  the  actual  number  of  women  whose  yearly 
earnings  feU  within  specified  wage  groups.  What  the  actual  average 
was  within  these  groups,  and  how  far  the  average  is  fairly  represen- 
tative of  prevailing  conditions,  may  readily  be  seen. 

As  has  been  shown  in  Table  18,  the  majority  of  the  women  were 
found  to  belong  in  the  group  described  as  '' principally"  dependent 
on  their  own  earnings,  84.4  per  cent  being  so  classified.  For  these 
women  the  average  number  of  possible  weeks  of  work  was  but  50, 
since  in  this  group  were  some  who  began  work  for  the  first  time  after 
the  beginning  of  the  p>eriod  studied  and  some  who  left  industrial  pur- 
suits during  the  year.  Twelve  and  four-tenths  per  cent  of  this  time 
represented  unemployment,  so  that  the  women  had  but  43.8  full 
weeks  of  work  in  that  period.  As  usual,  illness  is  the  principal  cause 
of  unemployment,  31.2  per  cent  being  so  classified,  and  inability  to  get 
work  is  the  second  cause  in  importance,  17.1  per  cent  of  all  imem- 
ployment  being  due  to  that  cause,  though  it  is  reported  by  but  16.3 
per  cent  of  the  women  in  this  group.  It  is  probable  that  these  are 
for  the  most  part  the  yomiger  girls  just  beginning  work.  It  is  increas- 
ingly difficidt  for  girls  from  14  to  16  to  get  work  in  Boston,  owing  to 
the  recent  legislation  regulating  their  employment. 

In  spite  of  the  low  earnings  of  this  group,  only  8.1  per  cent  had 
supplemented  their  store  earnings  by  work  in  other  industries,  and 
averaged  $116.48  by  such  employment.  The  average  amount  which 
they  earned  in  stores  during  the  year  is  not  large — $311.49.  The 
average  annual  income  from  stores  and  other  industries  is  $320.96. 
For  each  of  the  50  i)ossible  wage-earning  weeks  in  the  year  this 
would  average  $6.42,  and  for  each  of  the  43.8  full  weeks  actually 
worked,  $7.33. 

>  The  average  weekly  earnings  can  not  be  computed  from  these  data  ajt  some  of  the  womoo  wore  in  In. 
dostrlal  pursaits  for  a  period  lees  than  63  weeks. 
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The  third  group,  which  Licludcs  those  only  partially  dependent  on 
their. earnings,  iias  a  considerably  shorter  period  of  possible  weeks  of 
employment,  averaging  but  43.9  weeks.  During  this  period  there 
were  35.9  full  weeks  of  employment.  As  fully  a  third  of  the  60 
women  in  this  group  were  girls  beginnbig  work  for  the  first  time,  for 
whom  it  is  always  difficult  to  find  employment,  and  as  there  were 
also  a  number  of  girls  and  women  whose  dependency  on  their  earnings 
was  of  so  limited  a  degree  that  long  vacations  between  jobs  were  not 
imusual,  the  percentage  of  unemployment  is  much  higher  than  for 
cither  of  the  two  previous  groups.  The  causes  classed  in  Table  19  as 
"other"  account  for  17.6  per  cent-of  the  unemployment,  and  the 
cause  which  is  iai^ely  responsible  for  this  per  cent  is  that  which  has 
been  designated  as  "work  not  desired."  To  illness  is  credited  25.7 
per  cent,  and  to  inability  to  secure  work  16.2  per  cent,  of  the  imem- 
ployment.  After  these  causes,  enforced  lay  off,  unpaid  vacation,  and 
illness  in  the  family  follow  in  the  order  of  importance.  The  women 
in  this  group  show  less  time  lost  for  "home  responsibilities"  than  any 
other  except  the  group  totally  dependent  on  earnings. 

Of  the  women  classed  as  only  partially  dependent  on  their  earnings, 
only  2  reported  additional  work  in  other  industries,  and  the  amount 
so  earned  was  not  large  enough  to  be  of  much  importance.  The  aver- 
age earnings  in  stores  during  the  year  for  this  group  were  $243.26. 
For  these  women,  however,  approximately  12  per  cent  of  the  year 
under  consideration  wastime  previous  to  their  first  entering  industry. 

The  women  who  are  not  dependent  on  their  earnings  for  necessaries 
represent  but  1.1  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  women  employed  as 
regulars  in  the  stores.  They  have  no  work  save  in  stores,  and  obvi- 
ously do  not  feel  the  need  of  keeping  steadily  at  work,  since  they  are 
reported  as  being  uaemployed  for  more  than  one-third  of  the  possible 
weeks  of  employment  and  averaged  but  25.7  full  weeks  of  employ- 
ment in  the  year.  The  important  fact  in  this  connection  is  that  so 
few  women  fell  within  this  group.  There  are  too  few  to  merit 
statistical  analysis. 

DegTM  of  depettdency  of  IkmlBes  oa  MmlofB  «f  women. 

Even  after  the  imemployment  of  women  in  retail  stores  has  been 
shown  in  relation  to  their  earnings  and  to  their  degree  of  dependency 
on  their  earnings,  there  is  still  a  further  connection  which  must  be 
shown  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  full  significance  of  unemployment. 
To  what  degree  are  families  dependent  on  the  earnings  of  the  indi- 
vidual women  scheduled?  This  is  to  some  extent  reflected  in  the 
degree  of  the  girl's  dependency  on  her  earnings.  To  gather  such 
information  was  not  possible  because  of  restricted  funds.  To  deter- 
mine the  exact  degree  to  which  a  family  is  dependent  on  the  income 
from  any  given  source,  the  total  income  from  all  sources  must  be 
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accurately  computed.  It  is,  however,  possible  to  show  in  how  many 
instances  these  women,  whose  earnings  and  unemployment  have 
been  analyzed,  furnished  the  entire  support,  the  partial  support,  or 
no  support  at  all  for  the  family  groups  of  which  they  were  members. 

It  was  a  fairly  simple  matter  to  determine  whether  a  woman  was 
the  entire  support  of  a  family,  or  whether  the  family  did  not  depend 
at  aU  on  her  earnings.  But  in  cases  where  the  woman  was  only  in 
part  the  support  of  the  f  amily,  the  range  of  dependency  was  so  great 
that  it  was  decided  to  divide  such  families  into  two  arbitrary  groups: 
First,  those  families  in  which  the  standard  of  living  would  be  lowered 
if  the  woman  did  not  contribute  something  to  the  family  income;  sec- 
ond, those  families  which  depended  on  the  scheduled  woman  for 
ri^lar  contributions  normally  amounting  to  at  least  one-fourth  of 
the  entire  income  of  the  family. 

In  the  table  which  follows  the  nimiber  of  women  having  families 
coming  under  the  different  classifications  are  shown: 

Table  22.— DEGREE  OF  DEPENDENCY  OF  FAMILY  ON  EARNINGS  OF  WOMEN 

EMPLOYED  AS  REGULARS  ONLY. 


Degree  of  family  dependency  on  women's 
earnings. 


ToUIly  dependent 

Dependent  on  re^tar  contribution  of  at  I 

least  one-fonrth  of  tamllj  income | 

Standard  of  Uvin«r  would  be  lowered  if 

woman  did  not  contribute ' 

Not  dependent  for  necessaries 

No  family < 

Total < 


Women  reporting. 

Number. 

Percent. 

29 

Z6 

433 

37.4 

621 

lie 

27 

45.1 

12.6 

2.3 

1,156    . 

100.0 

One  hundred  and  seventy-tliroe  women,  or  14.9  per  cent,  reported 
no  family  demands  on  their  earnings;  29  women,  or  2.5  per  cent  of 
the  entire  1,156,  had  famihes  entirely  dependent  on  their  earnings; 
521,  or  45.1  per  cent,  had  families  who  needed  and  had  the  financial 
assistance  of  the  worker  from  time  to  time  during  the  year;  433,  or 
37.4  per  cent,  were  depended  upon  as  regular  contributors  to  the 
family  support  to  the  extent  of  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  family 
income.  Of  the  29  women  who  were  the  sole  support  of  their  fami- 
lies, 23  had  but  1  person  besides  themselves  in  the  family,'  4  had  2, 
and  2  had  3  in  the  family.  Twenty,  or  more  than  two-thirds  of  these 
women,  reported  average  earnings  of  less  than  S9. 

Four  hundred  and  thirty-three  women  contributed  at  least  one- 
fourth  to  the  fanuly  budget.  This  is  not  significant,  however,  unless 
it  is  also  known  how  much  the  girl's  contribution  was  and  how  many 
there  were  in  the  family.     The  table  which  follows  gives  this  infer- 


1  See  Table  23,  p.  42. 
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mation.  Without  exception  this  group  of  women  added  their  entire 
earnings  to  the  family  budget,  getting  from  the  common  fund  their 
own  necessaries.  The  weekly  earnings  were  computed  by  dividing 
the  total  amoimt  earned  in  stores  by  the  number  of  weeks  during 
which  there  was  some  employment  in  stores  during  the  year,  making 
no  deduction  for  days  lost  during  such  weeks. 

Table  28.— WOMEN  HAVINa  FAMn^IES  REGULARLY  DEPENDENT  ON  THEIR  EARN- 
INGS FOR  AT  LEAST  ONE-FOURTH  OF  FAMILY  INCOME  AND  WOMEN  HAVING  FAMI- 
LIES TOTALLY  DEPENDENT,  BY  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  IN  STORES  AND  BY  NUMBER 
OF  PERSONS  IN  THE  FAMH^Y  BESIDES  THEMSELVES. 


Women  haying  Cam* 

Women  having  fomlUes  of  specified  number  of  persons  besides 

iltes    of   specified 

themselves  regoUrly  dependent  for  at  least  oDe-focuth  of  fam- 

number of  persons 

ily  income. 

besides  themselves 

Average  actual 

totally  dependent. 

1 

weekly  earnings 

Av- 

in  stores. 

1 
per- 

2 
per- 

3 
per- 

4 

per- 

6 
per- 

6 
per- 

7 
per- 

8 
per- 

9 
per- 

10 or 
niOTe 
per- 
sons. 

To- 
tal. 

erai^e 
num- 
ber 

1 
per- 

2 

per- 

3 
per- 

To- 
tal. 

son. 

sons. 

sons. 

sons. 

sons. 

sons. 

sons. 

sons. 

sons. 

of 

BOKL 

sons. 

sons. 

per- 

1 

n 

3 

7 

5 

4 

10 

10 

4  14 

5 
8 
8 

2 
»6 
•6 

2 
5 
1 

6 

S8 

3 

3 

4 
2 

1 

1 
2 
1 

36 
•  63 
i42 

sons. 

4.3 
5.2 
4.1 

Under  $4 

$4tot4.99 

S5toS5.99 

2 

1 

8 

16  to  $6.99 

6 
17 

9 
20 

16 
27 

11 
•  21 

4 
11 

3 
8 

2 
6 

2 
8 

1 
2 

Tl 

T64 
«109 

3.7 
3.4 

3 

4 

s 

$7toS7.99 

1 

1 

6 

$8  to  $8.99 

2 

16 

10 

6 

4 

3 

3 

1 

i 

46 

3.6 

5 

2 

1 

8 

$9  to  $9.09 

5 
3 
2 
5 

44 

12 
7 
3 
4 

•11 
7 
4 
4 

4 

2 
2 
3 

70 

2 

4 

i 

1 

•39 
20 
11 
19 

10420 

3.1 
2.7 
2.6 
2.9 

3.7 

2 

t 

$10  to  $10.99 

$11  to  $11.99 

3 

4 

23 

8 

$12  and  over 

2 
36 

1 

4 

4 

2 

Total 

87 

113 

21 

27 

16 

0 

6 

20 

^  Including  1  whose  earnings  for  more  than  half  of  the  year  averaged  $7.01. 

*  Ini  luding  1  whose  earnings  for  more  than  half  of  the  year  averaged  $10. 

s  Including  2  whose  earnings  for  more  than  half  of  the  year  averaged  $7.01  and  $10,  respectively. 

*  Including  1  who  worked  in  another  industry  where  her  average  earnings  were  %i<,  ana  1  who  worked  in 
2  retail  stores,  data  for  one  of  them  incomplete. 

A  Inclu'ling  1  whose  earnings  for  more  than  half  of  the  year  averaged  $7.^. 

•  Including  1  yvhose  average  eamhigs  in  another  indwttry  were  $8;  1  who  wwked  in  3  retail  stores,  data 
f6r  one  of  them  incomplete;  and  1  wliose  earnlnzs  tor  more  than  half  of  the  year  averaged  $7.98. 

'  Including  1  whose  earnings  for  more  than  hail  of  the  year  averaged  $9.50. 
B  Including  1  whose  earnings  for  half  of  the  year  averaged  $12. 

•  Including  1  woman  who  worked  in  2  retail  stores,  data  for  one  of  them  Incomplete. 
M  Not  including  4  women,  number  in  family  not  reported. 

The  details  given  in  the  above  talJe  indicate  the  maximum  weekly 
amounts  these  families  regularly  dependent  on  the  women  for  at 
least  one-fourth  of  their  Income  would  have  for  sustenance.  Wliile 
the  woman's  contribution  is  at  least  one-fourth,  it  may  be  as  much 
as  one-half  or  three-fourths  of  the  entire  income,  so  while  the  families 
did  not  have  as  an  average  more  than  four  times  the  amount  of  her 
earnings,  there  were  many  cases  where  they  had  lews.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  girl's  contribution  in  a  great  many  instances  exceeded  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  income.  About  twice  as  many  women  reported 
earnings  of  $7  to  $7.99  as  reported  any  other  amount,  and  more  reported 
three  persons  in  family  besides  themselves  than  reported  any  other 
number.  It  is  interest  mg  to  note  that  with  one  or  two  slight  excep- 
tions the  iiverage  number  in  the  family  steadily  decreased  as  tha 
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specified  earnings  increased.  While  the  girls  earning  less  than  $4  and 
those  earning  $4  to  $4.99  furnished  one-fourth  or  more  of  the  income 
for  families  averaging,  m  addition  to  themselves,  4.3  persons  and  5.2 
peiBons,  respectively,  those  earning  $10  or  over  had  in  their  families 
an  average  of  bnt  2.6  persons  besides  themselves.  It  is  apparent 
from  this  table  that  the  earnings  of  the  individual  can  not  be  decreased 
or  increased  without  affecting  in  a  very  material  way  not  only  the 
worker  herself,  but  others  dependent  upon  her. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  SICKNESS  AS  A  CAUSE  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT. 

Sickness  has  been  shown  throughout  to  be  a  very  important  cause 
of  unemployment  of  regular  employees.  The  subject  assumes  suffi- 
cient importance  to  be  discussed  in  relation  to  age  groups.  In  the 
foregoing  tables  no  absence,  whether  due  to  sickness  or  other  causes, 
was  included  as  unemployment  if  it  w^as  paid  for  by  the  firm.  In  the 
following  table  all  illness,  whether  or  not  paid  for,  is  included: 

Tablk  84.— sickness  REPORTED  BY  REGULAR  EMPLOYEES  FOR  THE  YEAR  KNDINQ 

JULY  31, 1914,  BY  AGE  GROUPS. 

{This  table  Includes  time  lost  on  aocoxmt  of  sicloiess  whether  or  not  paid  for.    Women  with  Absenoe  of 
less  than  6  days  during  the  period  of  possible  employment  were  excluded.] 


Total 
number 
sched- 
uled. 

Women  reporting  sickness. 

Days  of 
sickness 
per  per- 
son sched* 
uied. 

Age  group. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Days  of 
sickness 
per  wo- 
man re- 
porting. 

Weeks  of 

pos8!l)le 
employ- 
ment. 

Under  10 

60 

201 

234 

224 

263 

110 

41 

12 

3 

46 

154 

199 

180 

209 

85 

28 

10 

1 

65.2 

76.6 
85.0 
80.4 
79.5 
77.3 
68.3 
83.3 
50.0 

a7 

12.7 
12.6 
15.3 
19.6 
16.1 
24.3 
9.9 
4.0 

6.7 
9.8 
10.6 
12.3 
15.5 
12.4 
16.6 

as 

2.0 

36.  r 

lA  Afirl  nndc>r  18, , . 

46.  B 

IS  and  UTiHer  ?1 ,......,.._,,-,-,-.  - 

51.3 

21  and  under  25 

6tl 

25  and  under  35.. 

61.8 

35  and  under  45 

51.6 

45  and  under  65 

51.7 

55  and  under  65 

52.0 

AjEe  not  reported 

5X0 

Total 

1,156 

911 

78.8 

15.2 

13.0 

49.6 

The  above  table  shows  that  out  of  the  total  of  1,156  women  there 
were  911,  or  78.8  per  cent,  who  reported  absence  from  duty  because 
of  sickness.  Even  more  impressive  is  the  average  of  2.5  weeks'  dura- 
tion of  such  sickness.  While  this  seems  a  large  amount,  there  are  no 
extensive  statistics  of  other  industries  in  this  country  available  for 
comparison,  so  that  it  can  not  bo  dotermined  whether  women  in 
retail  stores  show  a  greater  or  less  amoimt  of  illness  than  women  in 
other  industries,  or  even  whether  the  amount  shown  is  abnormaL 
Whether  it  is  or  is  not,  however,  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  in  this 
industry  at  least  it  is  such  an  important  factor  in  the  indiistrial  life 
of  the  women  that  there  would  seem  to  be  an  imperative  necessity 
for  providing  against  it.     Table  24  shows  that  the  per  cent  reporting 
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and  the  average  number  of  days  per  person  vary  with  the  different 
age  groups,  the  amount  gradually  increasing  with  the  ages  up  to  35, 
then  falling  off,  but  increasing  again  in  the  group  including  those 
45  and  under  55  years  of  age,  after  which  it  falls  off  again.  The  age 
group  which  has  the  largest  per  cent  reporting  illness  is  the  group  18 
and  under  21,  while  the  greatest  number  of  days  of  iUness  per  person  is 
reported  in  the  group  45  and  under  55  years  of  age. 

The  number  who  reported  insurance  against  iUness  was  525,  or 
45.4  per  cent  of  the  total  number.  Ninety-nine  per  cent  of  these 
were  members  of  store  benefit  associations;  10  women,  includ- 
ing some  who  belonged  to  store  benefit  associations,  belonged  to 
some  order  or  lodge,  and  two  to  the  retail  dry  goods  clerks'  asso- 
ciation. Of  the  525  women  who  belonged  to  associations,  only  54 
reported  any  benefits  received.  The  average  number  of  weeks  for 
which  they  received  such  benefit  was  4.3  and  the  average  amoimt 
received  per  person  was  $18.  The  average  rate  of  dues  paid  was  8 
cents  a  week. 

The  prevailing  impression  gathered  from  conversations  with  the 
women  and  their  families  was  that  the  yoxmger  and  low-paid  girls 
begrudge  even  5  cents  a  week  dues  and  do  not  recognize  the  value 
of  protection  provided  by  benefit  organizations.  Even  if  they 
belonged  they  very  frequently  reported  that  when  they  were  sick 
they  ''didn't  bother  about  it,  it  was  so  much  trouble."  In  prac- 
tically all  store  benefit  associations  no  benefit  is  paid  for  less  than 
a  week  and  a  doctor's  certificate  of  illness  must  be  presented.  This 
involves  calling  a  doctor,  and  many  women,  even  if  obliged  to  stay 
out  a  week,  did  not  want  to  call  a  doctor,  but  preferred  to  let  the 
benefit  go.  Girls  who  have  been  ill  and  have  once  drawn  their  ben- 
efits do  not  neglect  them,  but  a  great  many  women,  until  they  have 
actually  experienced  the  security  afforded  by  receiving  pay  while 
incapacitated,  do  not  value  the  protection. 

Reverting  to  all  the  causes  of  unemployment  as  analyzed  in  iJie 
light  of  the  personal  and  family  relations,  the  conviction  becomed 
increasingly  strong  that  unemployment  among  women  is  in  large 
measure  due  to  influences  which  are  peculiar  to  a  woman's  life.  The 
large  per  cent  of  time  lost  due  to  illness,  the  time  lost  due  to  illness 
of  others  in  the  family  becaase  the  woman  must  care  for  the  other 
members  of  her  family  as  well  as  for  herself,  the  other  home  respon- 
sibilities which  belong  to  the  woman,  since  she  is  the  force  that  holds 
the  home  together,  the  unpaid  vacation,  since  she  must  have  time 
to  restore  some  of  the  vital  energy  on  which  there  are  so  many  calls ; 
these  are  all  causes  that  have  a  direct  relation  to  her  womanhood 
and  the  question  naturally  arises  as  to  how  far  the  obligations  which 
create  unemployment  should  be  considered  in  the  matter  of  wages 
paid  to  women. 
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WOMEN  HAYING  BOTH  REGULAR  AND  EXTRA  WORE. 

The  evidence  of  this  investigation,  as  well  as  that  of  previous 
ones,^  points  to  the  conclusion  that  women  who,  during  any  given 
period  imder  study,  are  found  to  have  held  several  different  positions 
either  in  one  industry  or  in  different  industries,  are  the  women  who 
have  not,  for  one  reason  or  another,  succeeded  in  commanding 
average  wages.  The  reason  may  be  their  extreme  youth  or  their 
extreme  age;  it  may  be  some  physical  handicap,  or  it  may  be  that 
they  have  not  been  trained  to  habits  of  industry.  It  may  be  that 
through  lack  of  opportimity  their  i;eal  capabilities  have  failed  to  de- 
velop; but,  one  way  or  another,  they  are,  in  general,  not  able  to  come  up 
to  the  standard  set  by  the  women  whose  records  show  continued  work 
in  one  industry.  So  one  may  expect  to  find  among  the  women  whoso 
records  showed  employment  both  as  extras  and  as  regulars  in  retail 
stores  or  in  other  industries,  less  steady  employment,  lower  rates  of 
pay,  lower  earnings,  and  a  higher  per  cent  of  unemployment.  This 
should  not  be  taken  to  mean  that  all  women  who  show  both  regular  and 
extra  work  are  women  having  no  steady  work  or  women  earning  low 
wages.  There  are,  of  course,  some  women  in  this  group  who  have 
regular  positions  at  more  than  the  average  rate  of  pay,  who  may 
have  also  had  extra  work  during  the  year,  but  these  are  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule. 

EXTENT  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT. 

Of  the  346  women  in  this  group,  193,  or  55.8  per  cent,  had  both 
regular  and  extra  work  in  stores,  and  153,  or  44.2  per  cent,  had 
regular  work  in  other  industries  and  extra  work  only  in  stores. 
These  153  were  not,  however,  the  only  women  out  of  the  346  to  r^ort 
work  in  other  industries,  for  62,  or  nearly  one-third,  of  the  women 
who  had  both  regular  and  extra  work  in  stores  also  had  regular  work 
in  other  industries.  Altogether  62.1  per  cent  of  the  women  had  some 
regular  work  in  industries  other  than  retail  stores.  All  sorts  of  work 
were  represented  in  the  ''other  industries'' — factory  work,  domestic 
work,  both  in  private  families  and  in  hotels,  and  restaurant  work. 
Practically  all  of  the  work  was  that  usually  described  as  unskilled. 
The  amount  of  employment  which  these  women  had  falls  considerably 
below  that  of  the  regulars,  especially  when  one  considers  that  for 
many  of  the  weeks  counted  as  weeks  with  employment,  the  only 
employment  was  extra  work  wliich  may  have  been  for  but  one  or 
two  days  during  the  week. 

>See  Bttlletin  of  U.  8.  Bureau  of  Lnbor  Statistics,  No.  160,  Hours,  Earnings,  and  Conditions  of  Labor 
of  Women  In  Indiana  Moreontlle  Kstablishinents  and  Garment  Factories,  pp.  fil  and  80. 
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The  table  following  shows  for  the  year  ending  July  31,  1914,  the 
average  number  of  weeks  in  which  there  was  some  employment  in 
stores  and  in  other  industries,  and  the  weeks  without  employment: 

TASU  S5^AVEHAQB  WEEKS  OF  EMPLOTMEKT  IN  BSTAJL  STOBE8  AS  RB0ULAB8 
AND  AS  EXTBAS,  AND  IN  OTHEB  INDUSTBIES  AS  BEOULABS,  OF  WOMEN  HAVINO 
BOTH  BEOULAB  AND  EXTBA  WOBK. 

(All  who  lost  lass  than  6  days  have  been  excluded  from  this  table.    I^ost  time  for  whidi  the  Ann  paid 

wages  has  not  been  Included  as  unemployment.] 


Classlfloatlon  of  employmfliit. 


Women  re- 
porting. 


Non^ 
ber. 


Per 
oent. 


Average  nnmber  of  weeks  tn  which 
there  watf  employment 


Bega* 

lars 

in 

retail 

stores. 


Extras  tn  retailstores. 


Total 
weeks. 


Weeks 

in 
which 
extra 
ovpr- 
lapped 
regular 
work. 


Weeks 

in 

which 

only 

extra 

work 


done. 


Begu- 
lars 
In 
other 
indu»> 
tries. 


Aver- 


num* 

ber 

of 


in 

which 

there 

was 

no 

em- 

ploy- 

mant. 


As  regulars  in  retail  stores  only 

As  regulars  in  retail  stores  and  other  industries. 
As  regulars  in  other  industries  only 

Total 


131 

62 
153 


37.0 
17.  • 
44.2 


25.5 
16.5 


0.8 
4.8 
8.8 


2.2 

.6 

3.2 


7.6 
4.3 
6.6 


16.1 
95.7 


18.9 
15.1 
10.7 


846 


100.0 


12.6 


8.5 


2.4 


6.1 


14.7 


18.0 


Allowing  for  the  2.4  weeks  in  which  extra  work  overlapped  the 
regular,  the  average  number  of  weeks  with  some  employment  for 
the  entire  group  was  but  33.4,  which  represents  only  about  65  per 
cent  of  the  year.  Six  and  one-tenth  weeks,  a  little  over  one-fifth 
of  this  time,  were  weeks  with  extra  work  only,  so  that  sifted  down 
the  period  of  employment  as  regulars  in  all  industries  for  the  346 
women  who  had  both  regular  and  extra  work,  covered  only  about 
half  the  year,  or  an  average  of  27.3  weeks.  The  period  without  any 
employment  averaged  18.6  weeks,  or  about  35  per  cent  of  the  year. 
This  includes  the  time  before  the  first  employment  and  the  time  after 
leaving  industrial  pursuits — ^an  average  of  five  weeks  for  each  of  the 
346  women  in  this  group — as  well  as  time  voluntarily  unemployed. 
While  the  average  number  of  weeks  with  employment  only  as  extras 
has  been  given  as  6.1,  that  figure  in  itself  has  no  significance  until  it  is 
known  how  many  days  of  work  it  represents.  A  woman  might  have 
8  weeks  with  extra  work  and  have  worked  only  8  evenings  during 
that  time,  or  she  might  have  worked  on  6  days  a  week  for  all  8  weeks. 
An  analysis,  therefore,  was  made  of  the  weeks  with  extra  work  to 
find  out  how  much  actual  work  they  represented.  For  all  the 
weeks  with  extra  employment  reported  by  the  346  women,  the 
average  number  of  days  on  which  such  employment  occurred  was 
but  23  per  week.     Some  of  the  women  in  this  group  had  their  regular 
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work  in  stores  and  some  had  theirs  in  other  industries,  while  others, 
had  regular  work  in  both  stores  and  other  industries.  Table  25  shows 
the  average  number  of  weeks  in  which  there  was  some  employment 
in  accordance  with  such  classifications.  All  of  the  women  had  extra 
work  in  stores.  There  seems  to  be  practically  no  difference  in  the 
amount  of  regular  work  of  the  women  whose  regular  employment 
was  confined  to  stores  and  that  of  women  whose  regular  work  was 
confined  to  other  industries,  one  having  25.5  weeks,  the  other  having 
26.7  weeks  with  r^ular  work.  The  women  working  in  both  stores 
and  other  industries  as  regulars  and  in  stores  as  extras  averaged  a 
little  more  employment  during  the  year,  having  32.6  weeks  with 
employment  as  regulars  and  4.3  weeks  in  which  the  employment 
was  only  as  extras. 

The  women  who  are  reported  here  as  having  both  regular  and  extra 
work  show  a  much  greater  tendency  to  shift  from  establishment  to 
establishment  and  from  industry  to  industry  than  do  the  women 
who  were  employed  as  regulars  only,  but  the  shifting  is  not  as  great 
as  one  might  expect.  This  is  brought  out  in  the  table  which  follows, 
showing  the  number  and  per  cent  employed  in  one  or  more  stores 
and  in  one  or  more  industries: 

Tabli  28.— number  and  PER  CENT  OF  WOMEN  REPORTING  REGULAR  OR  EXTRA 
WORK  IN  ONE  OR  MORE  RETAIL  STORES  AND  IN  ONE  OR  MORE  INDUSTRIES. 


Employment  during  year 
In- 

Women  reporting. 

Employment  during  year 
in- 

Women  reporting. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

One  retail  store 

171 

no 

47 

13 

5 

49.4 

31.8 

13.6 

3.8 

1.4 

One  industry 

131 

17:j 

37 

4 
I 

37.8 

Two  retail  stores 

Two  industrira 

50.0 

Three  retaO  sto^w 

Three  industries 

10.7 

Four  retail  stores 

Four  industries 

1.2 

Fire  or  more  retail  stores 

Five  or  more  industries 

Total 

.3 

Total 

346 

100.0 

346 

100.0 

Of  the  346  women,  171,  or  practically  half,  had  been  employed  in 
one  retail  store  only,  as  compared  with  90.2  per  cent  of  the  regulars, 
and  while  8.3  per  cent  of  the  regulars  had  work  in  two  stores  and 
1.5  per  cent  in  three  different  stores,  31.8  per  cent  of  those  havmg 
both  regular  and  extra  work  had  been  employed  in  two  stores,  13.6 
per  cent  in  three  stores,  3.8  per  cent  in  four,  and  1.4  per  cent  in  five 
or  more  stores.  In  the  matter  of  industries  they  show  the  same  shift- 
ing, yet  37.8  per  cent  had  been  employed  in  but  one  industry,  50  per 
cent  had  had  employment  in  two  industries,  10.7  per  cent  in  three 
industries,  and  there  were  4  women  reporting  employment  in  four 
industries  and  1  in  five  industries. 

In  this  connection  and  in  connection  with  the  statement  made 
earlier  that  these  w^omen  who  report  both  extra  and  regular  work 
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The  table  following  shows  for  the  year  ending  July  31,  1914,  the 
average  number  of  weeks  in  which  there  was  some  employment  in 
stores  and  in  other  industries,  and  the  weeks  without  employment: 

Taaix  85.— AVSBAOE  weeks  OF  EKPLOYMENT  IN  RETAIL  STORES  AS  REGULARS 
AND  AS  EXTRAS,  AND  IN  OTHER  INDUSTRIES  AS  REGULARS,  OF  WOMEN  HAVINQ 
BOTH  REGULAR  AND  EXTRA  WORK. 

[All  who  lost  loss  than  0  days  have  been  excluded  from  this  table.    iHMt  time  for  whidi  the  Ann  paid 

wages  has  not  been  included  as  unemployment.] 


Women  re- 
porttaig. 

AVBrage  number  of  weeks  in  whloh 
there  wafemployment  as— 

Aver- 
age 

• 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
oent. 

Regu- 
lars 
in 
rotail 
stores. 

Eztraii  in  retailstores. 

Regu- 
lars 
in 
other 
Indus* 
tries. 

num- 
ber 
of 
weeks 

in 

which 

theia 

was 

no 

em- 

ploy- 

mant. 

Classifloation  of  employmenl. 

Total 
weeks. 

Weeks 

in 
which 
extra 
over- 
lapped 
regular 
work. 

Weeks 

in 
which 

only 

extra 

work 

was 
done. 

Aa  mrolars  in  retail  stores  only 

131 

62 

153 

37.0 
17.9 
44.3 

25.6 
16.6 

0.8 
4.8 

8.8 

2.3 

.5 

3.3 

7.6 
4.3 
6.6 

"ii'i' 

26,7 

lAO 

As  regulars  in  rotail  stores  and  other  industries. 
Aaroffulars  in  other  Induatrios  only,. 

15.1 
10.7 

Total 

346 

100.0 

12.6 

8.6 

2.4 

6.1 

14.7 

1&4 

Allowing  for  the  2.4  weeks  in  which  extra  work  overlapped  the 
regular,  the  average  number  of  weeks  with  some  employment  for 
the  entire  group  was  but  33.4,  which  represents  only  about  65  per 
cent  of  the  year.  Six  and  one-tenth  weeks,  a  little  over  one-fifth 
of  this  time,  were  weeks  with  extra  work  only,  so  that  sifted  down 
the  period  of  employment  as  regulars  in  all  industries  for  the  346 
women  who  had  both  regular  and  extra  work,  covered  only  about 
half  the  year,  or  an  average  of  27.3  weeks.  The  period  without  any 
employment  averaged  18.6  weeks,  or  about  35  per  cent  of  the  year. 
This  includes  the  time  before  the  first  employment  and  the  time  after 
leaving  industrial  pursuits — an  average  of  five  weeks  for  each  of  the 
346  women  in  this  group — as  well  as  time  voluntarily  unemployed. 
While  the  average  number  of  weeks  with  employment  only  as  extras 
has  been  given  as  6.1,  that  figure  in  itself  has  no  significance  until  it  is 
known  how  many  days  of  work  it  represents.  A  woman  might  have 
8  weeks  with  extra  work  and  have  worked  only  8  evenings  during 
that  time,  or  she  might  have  worked  on  6  days  a  week  for  aU  8  weeks. 
An  analysis,  therefore,  was  made  of  the  weeks  with  extra  work  to 
find  out  how  much  actual  work  they  represented.  For  all  the 
weeks  with  extra  employment  reported  by  the  346  women,  the 
average  number  of  days  on  which  such  employment  occurred  was 
but  23  per  week.    Some  of  the  women  in  this  group  had  their  regular 
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work  in  stores  and  some  had  theirs  in  other  industries,  while  others, 
had  regular  work  in  both  stores  and  other  industries.  Table  25  shows 
the  average  number  of  weeks  in  which  there  was  some  employment 
in  accordance  with  such  classifications.  All  of  the  women  had  extra 
work  in  stores.  There  seems  to  be  practically  no  difference  in  the 
amoimt  of  regular  work  of  the  women  whose  regular  employment 
was  confined  to  stores  and  that  of  women  whose  regular  work  was 
confined  to  other  industries,  one  having  25.5  weeks,  the  other  having 
26.7  weeks  with  regular  work.  The  women  working  in  both  stores 
and  other  industries  as  regulars  and  in  stores  as  extras  averaged  a 
little  more  employment  during  the  year,  having  32.6  weeks  with 
employment  as  regulars  and  4.3  weeks  in  which  the  employment 
was  only  as  extras. 

The  women  who  are  reported  here  as  having  both  regular  and  extra 
work  show  a  much  greater  tendency  to  shift  from  establishment  to 
establishment  and  from  industry  to  industry  than  do  the  women 
who  were  employed  as  regulars  only,  but  the  shifting  is  not  as  great 
as  one  might  expect.  This  is  brought  out  in  the  table  which  follows, 
showing  the  niunber  and  per  cent  employed  in  one  or  more  stores 
and  in  one  or  more  industries: 

Tabm  26.— number  and  PER  CENT  OF  WOMEN  REPORTING  REGULAR  OR  EXTRA 
WORE  IN  ONE  OR  MORE  RETAIL  STORES  AND  IN  ONE  OR  MORE  INDUSTRIES. 


Employment  during  year 

Women  reporting.   | 

1 

Employment  during  year 
in— 

Women  reporting. 

In— 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

One  ret&ll  store 

171 

110 

47 

13 

5 

49.4 

31.8 

13.6 

3.8 

1.4 

One  Industry 

131 

173 

37 

4 
1 

37.8 

Two  retail  stores ., 

Two  industries 

60.0 

Three  ret^^^l  5stnra9 .  ^ 

Three  Industries 

10.7 

Four  retail  stores 

Four  industries 

1.2 

Five  or  more  retail  stores 

Flvo  or  more  industries 

Total 

.3 

Total 

346 

100.0 

346 

100.0 

Of  the  346  women,  171,  or  practically  half,  had  been  employed  in 
one  retail  store  only,  as  compared  with  90.2  per  cent  of  the  regulars, 
and  while  8.3  per  cent  of  the  regulars  had  work  In  two  stores  and 
1,5  per  cent  in  three  different  stores,  31.8  per  cent  of  those  having 
both  regular  and  extra  work  had  been  employed  in  two  stores,  13.6 
per  cent  in  three  stores,  3.8  per  cent  in  four,  and  1.4  per  cent  in  five 
or  more  stores.  In  the  matter  of  industries  they  show  the  same  shift- 
ing* yot  37.8  per  cent  had  been  employed  in  but  one  industry,  50  per 
cent  had  had  employment  in  two  industries,  10.7  per  cent  in  three 
industries,  and  there  were  4  women  reporting  employment  in  four 
industries  and  1  in  five  industries. 

In  this  connection  and  in  connection  with  the  statement  made 
earlier  that  these  women  who  report  both  extra  and  regular  work 
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Beem  to  be  women  who  are  earning  lees  than  average  wages,  it  is 
interesting  to  know  that  38,  or  nearly  11  per  cent,  of  these  women 
reported  both  extra  and  regular  employment  for  the  same  time,  that 
is,  while  they  were  regularly  employed  in  one  establishment  they 
were  also  doing  extra  work  in  another.  The  reason  generally  assigned 
for  this  was  that  they  could  not  earn  enough  by  their  regular  work 
to  meet  their  needs  and  hftd  to  supplement  it  with  other  work.  Most 
of  them  (28)  were  women  whose  extra  work  was  evening  work  in 
stores  that  kept  open  one  or  two  evenings  during  the  week  and 
needed  extra  help  for  that  time.  Of  these  10  had  regular  work  in 
department  stores  which  closed  evenings,  11  were  regularly  employed 
in  office  work  in  business  houses,  and  the  other  7  were  scattered 
among  various  occupations.  In  addition  to  the  28,  5  women  who 
were  employed  as  regidars  in  factories  which  closed  at  noon  Satur- 
days, went  directly  from  their  factory  work  to  spend  the  afternoon 
and  evening  as  extra  saleswomen  in  a  store  keeping  open  Saturday 
nights.  The  fact  that  the  average  number  of  weeks  during  which 
they  were  carrying  on  both  kinds  of  work  was  23.3  shows  that  it 
was  regarded  not  as  an  occasional  but  as  a  permanent  arrangement. 
The  other  ^ve  women  who  had  regular  and  extra  work  at  the  same 
time  were  women  whose  extra  work  was  in  department  stores  open 
only  in  the  daytime,  but  whose  regular  work  was  such  that  it  per- 
mitted of  occasional  time  off,  such  as  dressmaking  at  home,  running 
a  lodging  house,  church  work,  and  usher  in  a  theater. 

It  hardly  seems  necessary  to  say  that  a  woman  who  has  worked  a 
a  full  week's  schedule  in  a  factory  should  not  be  obliged  to  add  seven 
or  eight  hours  of  work  attending  to  the  extra  rush  of  a  Saturday 
business  in  a  retail  store,  or  that  a  woman  who  has  worked  all  day 
in  an  office  or  in  a  department  store  should  not  be  obliged  to  go  to 
another  store  for  evening  work  in  order  to  earn  enough  to  meet  her 
weekly  expenses. 

EARNINGS  AS  REGULARS  AND  AS  EXTRAS  AND  PERIODS  OF 

EMPLOYMENT. 

The  preceding  figures  show  that  the  women  having  regular  and 
extra  work  have  less  steady  employment  than  the  regulars.  The 
following  table  shows  the  average  full-time  weekly  earnings  for  regu- 
lar work  in  stores  and  in  other  industries  of  women  having  both 
regular  and  extra  employment: 
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Table  97.— AVEHAOB  FULL-TIME  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  FOR  REGULAR  WORK  IN 
STORES  AND  IN  OTHER  INDUSTRIES  OF  WOMEN  EMPLOYED  BOTH  A3  REQU. 
LABS  AND  EXTRAS,  BY  OCCUPATIONS  AND  BY  CLASSIFIED  AVERAGE  WEEKLY 
EARNINGS. 


a                                     j 

In  stores. 

In  other  industries. 

Saleswomen. 

All  other  oscupa- 
tions. 

Total. 

All  women. 

nwnwa     averafte 
weekly  earnings  in 
fltona. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Aver- 
age 
(i3l- 
time 
week- 
ly 
earn- 
ings. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Aver- 

fX 

time 
week- 
ly 
earn- 
ings. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Aver- 
age 
fuU- 
time 
week- 

Iv 
earn- 
ings. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Aver- 
age 
full- 
time 
week- 
ly 
earn- 
ings. 

Under  14 

2 

9 

17 

19 

42 

15 

7 

3 

...... 

1.8 

7.9 

14.9 

16.7 

36.8 

13.2 

6.1 

2.6 

$4.00 
6.16 
6.76 
6.84 
7.87 
8.58 
9.81 

n.87 

21 
23 
10 
8 
6 
3 
3 

28.8 

3L5 

13.7 

10.9 

6.9 

4.1 

4.1 

13.76 
4.49 
6.f3 
6.55 
7.72 
8.00 
9.14 

23 

32 
27 
27 
47 
18 
10 
3 

12.3 

17.1 

14.4 

14.4 

25.2 

9.6 

5.4 

L6 

13.77 
4.r2 
6.72 
6.75 
7.85 
8.51 
9.65 

11.87 

23 
31 
45 
29 
18 
16 

4 
11 

8 

1Z4 

16.8 

24.3 

15.8 

9.7 

8.6 

2.2 

5.9 

4.3 

1  S3  59 

$4  to  $4.99 

S  4  8fl 

$5io>5.99 

16  to  16.99 

>5.56 
4  6  53 

$7  to  17  99 

ft  7  76 

18  to  18.99 

8  42 

19  to  99.99 

0  21 

llOtoSll.99 

10.76 

tl2  and  over 

15.44 



Total 

114  !  100.0 

7.67 

78  iiono 

6.44 

•187 

100.0 

6w90 

f  186   ion  o 

•  7  06 

>  One  woman  also  received  room  and  board  3  weeks. 

s  One  woman  also  revived  board  6  weeks,  and  also  re'ietvei  room,  boird.  and  la^mdrv  24  wee^s. 

*  One  woman  also  received  board  10  weeks  and  one  8  weeks;  one  received  room  and  board  10  weeks, 
and  one  2  weeks. 

*  One  woman  also  received  room  and  board  3  weeks;  OMe  received  room,  board,  and  laundry  25  weeks; 
another  11  weeks. 

»  One  woman  also  received  board  45  weeks,  and  one  ro^eived  room  and  board  6  weeks,  one  9  weeks,  and 
one  18  weeks. 

*  Not  includinic  6  women  whose  full-time  earning  were  not  reported, 
f  Not  including  30  women  whose  full-time  earning  were  not  reported. 

*  One  woman  also  received  board  6  weeks,  one  10  weeks,  one  8  weeks,  and  one  45  weeks;  twore'^eived 
room  and  board  3  weeks,  one  10  weeks,  one  2  wee  cs,  one  8  weeks,  one  9  weeks,  and  one  IB  weeks,  one 
received  room,  board,  and  laundry  24  weeks,  one  25  weeks,  and  one  11  weeks. 

The  average  full-time  weekly  earnings  for  all  regular  work  in  stores, 
reported  by  187  of  thiB  193  women  having  both  regular  and  extra 
employment  in  stores,  were  $6.90.  The  full-time  weekly  earnings  in 
stores  for  the  saleswomen  were  $7.67  for  the  regulars  and  extras,  as 
compared  with  $8.63  for  the  regulars.  The  other  occupations  were 
represented  by  too  few  women  to  make  separate  groupings  desirable. 

In  their  work  in  other  industries  about  the  same  level  is  main- 
tained, though  the  average  full-time  weekly  earnings  are  a  little 
higher.  The  per  cent  of  women  earning  less  than  $7  as  regulars  and 
extras  in  the  stores  is  58.2  and  as  regulars  and  extras  in  the  other 
industries  69.3,  while  the  per  cent  earning  less  than  $9  is  93  in  the 
stores  and  87.6  in  the  other  industries.  The  average  full-time  weekly 
earnings  reported  by  185  women  in  other  industries  were  $7.05. 

As  was  stated  in  the  preliminary  discussion  of  "extras"  a  girl 
might  be  taken  on  for  day  work,  evening  work,  Saturday,  or  whatever 
occasion  the  store  employing  her  had  for  extra  help.  After  inter- 
viewing a  few  of  the  *' extras"  it  was  found  necessary  to  specify  for 
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just  what  poriod  the  '^ extra"  was  employed,  so  that  the  amouut  of 
employment  might  be  accurately  judged  and  the  rate  of  pay  be 
shown  in  relation  to  the  amoimt  of  service  rendered.  The  large 
department  stores  and  the  specialty  stores  usually  employed  extras 
for  the  regular  day  only.  As  these  stores  employed  the  largest 
number  of  extras,  the  normal  day  (that  is,  the  regular  full-time  day) 
is  the  period  most  commonly  reported.  Some  of  the  stores  in  the 
more  outlying  parts  of  the  city,  which  kept  open  evenings,  employed 
extra  girls  for  all  day  Saturday  till  the  closing  hour  in  the  evening. 
While  no  store  could  require  more  than  10  hours'  work  of  a  woman, 
the  schedule  might  be  so  arranged  that  the  time  from  first  coining 
on  duty  to  the  time  of  leaving  was  much  longer  than  a  normal  day. 
This  has  been  called  a  ''long  day.''  These  outlying  stores  and  some 
of  the  smaller  down-town  stores  also  employed  extras  for  evenings, 
for  Saturday  afternoons,  and  sometimes  for  afternoons  and  evenings. 
Frequently  school  girls  worked  as  extras  from  the  dose  of  school 
through  the  evening.  The  6  and  10  cent  stores  all  employed  extras 
on  Saturdays  (a  ''long  day")  and  occasionally  for  other  days.  Of 
course  for  the  short  time  just  preceding  Cliristmas  "extras"  were 
needed  every  day.  Whenever  an  extra  worked  six  consecutive  days 
it  was  reported  as  a  "full  week." 

A  study  of  the  following  table  shows  that  the  normal  day,  the  even- 
ing, and  the  full  week  were  the  periods  most  often  reported,  and  that 
the  evening  wort  was  the  only  extra  work  that  seemed  to  afford 
continuous  employment,  the  average  number  of  eveningfis  employed 
being  29.1,  or  more  than  twice  the  average  for  any  other  period. 
The  explanation  for  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  this  group  included  a 
number  of  women  who  had  employment  as  extras  in  the  evening 
one,  two,  or  three  days  a  week,  this  occupation  being  in  addition  to 
day  work  as  regulars  in  other  establishments  or  industries.  Aside 
from  this  evening  work,  the  average  periods  employed  were  short, 
nmging  from  9  to  13  days,  while  the  "full  weeks'*  averaged  3.1  per 
woman.  Considering  all  days  or  part  days  with  extra  work,  the 
average  number  per  person  was  22il^.  These,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  were  distributed  over  8^  weeks,  so  that  the  8^  weeks  with 
extra  work  contained  reallj  but  2}  days  with  extra  work  per  week. 
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Tajils  88.— amount  OF  EXTRA  SMPLOYMBNT  AND  RATES  OF  PAT  THEREFOR  OF 
WOMEN  EMPLOYED  BOTH  AS  REGULARS  AND  EXTRAS,  BY  OGOUPATIONS. 

(Oocupatioiia  shown  In  this  table  roier  to  work  In  stores  only:  ooonpations  while  employed  In  other 

industries  are  not  glvenO 


Normal  day. 

Long  day. 

Evening. 

Half  day. 

Occapatlon. 

Nnm- 
ber 
re- 
port- 
ing. 

Aver- 
ago 

num- 
ber 
of 

days 

work- 
ed. 

Aver- 
age 
rate 
of 

pay. 

Num- 
ber 
re- 
port- 
ing. 

Aver- 
age 

num- 
ber 
of 
days 
work- 
ed. 

Aver- 
age 

rate 
of 

pay. 

Num- 
ber 
re- 
port- 
ing. 

Aver- 
age 
num- 
ber of 
even- 
ings 
work- 
ed. 

Aver- 
age 
rate 
of 

pay. 

Num- 
ber 
re- 
port- 
ing. 

Aver- 
age 
num- 
ber of 
half 
days 
work- 
ed. 

Aver- 
age 
rate 
of 

pay. 

Saleswomen 

cashiers,  examiners,  bun- 
dle wraDDers.  etc 

lOS 

S3 
5 

g 

■ 

u.o 

7.4 
7.6 
7.fl  i 

fL33 

.7« 

1.37 
1.2S 

16 

12.9 

$1.29 

38 

29.3 

$0.87 

4 

13.0 

IQlBS 

Office  employf>es 

2 

24.0 

.75 

All  other  occupations 

•" 

12.9 

Total 

293 

10.5 

1.17 

16 

1.29 

40 

39.1 

.86 

4 

13.0 

.83 

Occupatian. 


Saleswomen 

Cashiers,  examiners,  bun- 
dle wr  app^'rs,  etc 

Offloe  employees 

All  other  occupations 


Total. 


Afternoon  and 
evening. 


Num- 
ber 
re- 
port- 
ing. 


17 


18 


Aver- 
age 
num- 

btTOf 

after- 
noons 
and 
even- 
incs 
work- 
ed. 


Aver- 
age 
rate 
of 
pay. 


9.0 


2ao 


0.6 


81.07 


1.04 


1.07 


Pull  week. 


Num- 
ber 
r»> 
port- 
ing. 


96 

55 
3 
7 


160 


Aver- 
age 
num- 
ber of 
weeks 
work- 
ed. 


S.3 

2.9 
3.7 
2.6 


3.1 


Aver- 
age 
rate 
of 
pay. 


r.so 

4.39 
8.00 
8.60 


6.48 


Total 
num- 
ber 
re- 
port- 
ing. 


242 

88 
7 
9 


346 


Aver- 
age 
num- 
ber of 
weeks 
with 
some 
em- 
ploy- 
ment 
as  an 
extra. 


10.2 

3.9 

13.1 

4.0 


8.6 


Aver- 
age 
num- 
ber of 
davs 
wllh 
some 
em- 
ploy- 
ment 
as  an 
extra. 


23.9 

18.8 
24.6 
17.7 


22.5 


Aver- 
age 
amotmt 
earned 
during 

year. 


329.60 

13.01 
29.26 
19.32 


25.04 


The  average  weekly  rate  as  extras  of  the  160  women  reporting 
full  weeks  of  extra  work  was  $6.48,  the  weekly  rates  for  extra  work 
ranging  from  $4.39  for  cashiers,  examiners,  etc.,  to  $8  for  office  em- 
ployees. In  the  case  of  two  women  employed  in  alteration  depart- 
ments, who  are  included  in  the  table  under  ''All  other  occupations/' 
the  average  rate  of  pay  for  full  weeks  of  extra  work  was  $11. 50.  On 
the  whole  the  extra  rates  seem  a  trifle  higher  for  most  occupations 
than  the  rates  for  these  same  women  when  working  as  regulars. 
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and  the  average  number  of  days  per  person  vary  with  the  different 
age  groups,  the  amount  gradually  increasing  with  the  ages  up  to  35, 
then  falling  off,  but  increasing  again  in  the  group  including  those 
45  and  under  55  years  of  age,  after  which  it  falls  off  again.  The  age 
group  which  has  the  largest  per  cent  reporting  illness  is  the  group  18 
and  imder  21 ,  while  the  greatest  number  of  days  of  iUness  per  person  is 
reported  in  the  group  45  and  imder  55  years  of  age. 

The  number  who  reported  insurance  against  illness  was  525,  or 
45.4  per  cent  of  the  total  number.  Ninety-nine  per  cent  of  these 
were  members  of  store  benefit  associations;  10  women,  includ- 
ing some  who  belonged  to  store  benefit  associations,  belonged  to 
some  order  or  lodge,  and  two  to  the  retail  dry  goods  clerks'  asso- 
ciation. Of  the  525  women  who  belonged  to  associations,  only  54 
reported  any  benefits  received.  The  average  number  of  weeks  for 
which  they  received  such  benefit  was  4.3  and  the  average  amount 
received  per  person  was  $18.  The  average  rate  of  duos  paid  was  8 
cents  a  week. 

The  prevailing  impression  gathered  from  conversations  with  the 
women  and  their  families  was  that  the  younger  and  low-paid  girls 
begrudge  even  5  cents  a  week  dues  and  do  not  recognize  the  value 
of  protection  provided  by  benefit  organizations.  Even  if  they 
belonged  they  very  frequently  reported  that  when  they  were  sick 
they  ''didn't  bother  about  it,  it  was  so  much  trouble."  In  prac- 
tically all  store  benefit  associations  no  benefit  is  paid  for  less  than 
a  week  and  a  doctor's  certificate  of  illness  must  be  presented.  This 
involves  calling  a  doctor,  and  many  women,  even  if  obliged  to  stay 
out  a  week,  did  not  want  to  call  a  doctor,  but  preferred  to  let  the 
benefit  go.  Girls  who  have  been  ill  and  have  once  drawn  their  ben- 
efits do  not  neglect  them,  but  a  great  many  women,  until  they  have 
actually  experienced  the  secimty  afforded  by  receiving  pay  while 
incapacitated,  do  not  value  the  protection. 

Reverting  to  all  the  causes  of  imemployment  as  analyzed  in  tlie 
light  of  the  personal  and  family  relations,  the  conviction  becomed 
increasingly  strong  that  unemployment  among  women  is  in  laige 
measure  due  to  influences  which  are  peculiar  to  a  woman's  life.  Tlie 
large  per  cent  of  time  lost  due  to  illness,  the  time  lost  due  to  illness 
of  others  in  the  family  because  the  woman  must  care  for  the  other 
members  of  her  family  as  well  as  for  herself,  the  other  home  respon- 
sibilities which  belong  to  the  woman,  since  she  is  the  force  that  holds 
the  home  together,  Uie  unpaid  vacation,  since  she  must  have  time 
to  restore  some  of  the  vital  energy  on  which  there  are  so  many  calls; 
these  are  all  causes  that  have  a  direct  relation  to  her  womanhood 
and  the  question  naturally  arises  as  to  how  far  the  obUgations  which 
create  unemployment  shoidd  be  considered  in  the  matter  of  wages 
paid  to  women. 
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WOMEN  HAVING  BOTH  REGULAR  AND  EXTRA  WORK. 

The  evidence  of  this  investigation,  as  well  as  that  of  previous 
onesy^  points  to  the  conclusion  that  women  who,  during  any  given 
period  under  study,  arc  found  to  have  held  several  different  positions 
either  in  one  industry  or  in  different  industries,  are  the  women  who 
have  not,  for  one  reason  or  another,  succeeded  in  commanding 
average  wages.  The  reason  may  be  their  extreme  youth  or  their 
extreme  age;  it  may  be  some  physical  handicap,  or  it  may  be  that 
they  have  not  been  trained  to  habits  of  industry.  It  may  be  that 
through  lack  of  opportunity  their  i;eal  capabilities  have  failed  to  de- 
velop; but,  one  way  or  another,  they  are,  in  general,  not  able  to  come  up 
to  the  standard  set  by  the  women  whose  records  show  continued  work 
in  one  industry.  So  one  may  expect  to  find  among  the  women  whoso 
records  showed  employment  both  as  extras  and  as  regulars  in  retail 
stores  or  in  other  industries,  less  steady  employment,  lower  rates  of 
pay,  lower  earnings,  and  a  higher  per  cent  of  unemployment.  This 
should  not  be  taken  to  mean  that  aU  women  who  show  both  regular  and 
extra  work  are  women  having  no  steady  work  or  women  earning  low 
wages.  There  are,  of  course,  some  women  in  this  group  who  have 
regular  positions  at  more  than  the  average  rate  of  pay,  who  may 
have  also  had  extra  work  during  the  year,  but  these  are  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule. 

EXTENT  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT. 

Of  the  346  women  in  this  group,  193,  or  55.8  per  cent,  had  both 
regular  and  extra  work  in  stores,  and  153,  or  44.2  per  cent,  had 
regular  'work  in  other  industries  and  extra  work  only  in  stores. 
These  153  were  not,  however,  the  only  women  out  of  the  346  to  r^ort 
work  in  other  industries,  for  62,  or  nearly  one-third,  of  the  women 
who  had  both  regular  and  extra  work  in  stores  also  had  regular  work 
in  other  industries.  Altogether  62.1  per  cent  of  the  women  had  some 
regular  work  in  industries  other  than  retail  stores.  All  sorts  of  work 
were  represented  in  the  *'  other  industries" — factory  work,  domestic 
work,  both  in  private  families  and  in  hotels,  and  restaurant  work. 
Practically  all  of  the  work  was  that  usually  described  as  unskilled. 
The  amount  of  employment  which  these  women  had  falls  considerably 
below  that  of  the  regulars,  especially  when  one  considers  that  for 
many  of  the  weeks  counted  as  weeks  with  employment,  the  only 
employment  was  extra  work  which  may  liave  been  for  but  one  or 
two  days  during  the  week. 

iSee  Bulletin  of  U.  8.  Burm&u  of  Lnbor  Btatistles,  No.  160,  Hours,  Earnings,  and  Conditians  of  LalKur 
of  Women  In  Indiana  Mori>imtile  Establishments  and  Garment  Factories,  pp.  £1  and  86. 
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The  table  following  shows  for  the  year  ending  July  31,  1914,  the 
average  number  of  weeks  in  which  there  was  some  employment  in 
stores  and  in  other  industries,  and  the  weeks  without  employment: 

TABLE  85.— AVERAQB  WEEKS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  IN  RETAIL  STORES  AS  RBOULARS 
AND  AS  EXTRAS,  AND  IN  OTHER  INDUSTRIES  AS  REGULARS,  OF  WOMEN  HA  VINO 
BOTH  REGULAR  AND  EXTRA  WORK. 

[All  who  lost  lass  than  0  days  have  been  exdaded  from  this  table.    liost  time  for  which  the  firm  paid 

wages  lias  not  been  included  as  unemployment.] 


Women  re- 
porting. 

AvBiBge  number  of  weeks  in  which 
there  wa^  employment  as— 

Aver- 
ago 

• 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
oent. 

RegU' 

lars 

in 

retail 

stores. 

Ertras  in  rotailstores. 

Regu- 
lars 
in 
other 
indus- 
tries. 

num- 
ber 
of 
weeka 

in 
which 
there 

was 

no 

em- 
ploy- 
ment. 

Classlfloatlon  of  employment. 

Total 
weeks. 

Weeks 

in 
which 
extra 
over- 
lapped 
regular 
work. 

Weeks 

in 
whidi 

only 
extra 
work 

was 
done. 

Aarpralars  In  retail  stores  only 

131 

62 

153 

87.9 
17.9 
44.2 

35.5 
16.5 

0.8 
4.8 
8.8 

2.3 

.5 

3.2 

7.6 
4.3 
6.6 

"'ii'i* 

26.7 

18.8 

As  regulars  in  retail  stores  and  other  industries. 
An  mmilani  in  other  indiiJitriM  nniy 

15.1 
10.7 

Total 

846 

100.0 

13.0 

8.5 

8.4 

6.1 

14.7 

18L6 

Allowing  for  the  2.4  weeks  in  which  extra  work  overlapped  the 
regular,  the  average  number  of  weeks  with  some  employment  for 
the  entire  group  was  but  33.4,  which  represents  only  about  65  per 
cent  of  the  year.  Six  and  one-tenth  weeks,  a  little  over  one-fifth 
of  this  time,  were  weeks  with  extra  work  only,  so  that  sifted  down 
the  period  of  employment  as  regulars  in  all  industries  for  the  346 
women  who  had  both  regular  and  extra  work,  covered  only  about 
half  the  year,  or  an  average  of  27.3  weeks.  The  period  without  any 
employment  averaged  18.6  weeks,  or  about  35  per  cent  of  the  year. 
This  includes  the  time  before  the  first  employment  and  the  time  after 
leaving  industrial  pursuits — an  average  of  five  weeks  for  each  of  the 
346  women  in  this  group — as  well  as  time  voluntarily  unemployed. 
While  the  average  number  of  weeks  with  employment  only  as  extras 
has  been  given  as  6.1 ,  that  fiigure  in  itself  has  no  significance  until  it  is 
known  how  many  days  of  work  it  represents.  A  woman  might  have 
8  weeks  with  extra  work  and  have  worked  only  8  evenings  during 
that  time,  or  she  might  have  worked  on  6  days  a  week  for  all  8  weeks. 
An  analysis,  therefore,  was  made  of  the  weeks  with  extra  work  to 
find  out  how  much  actual  work  they  represented.  For  all  the 
weeks  with  extra  employment  reported  by  the  346  women,  the 
average  number  of  days  on  which  such  employment  occurred  was 
but  2§  per  week.    Some  of  the  women  in  this  group  bad  their  r^ular 
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work  in  stores  and  some  had  tlieirs  in  other  industries,  while  others. 
had  regular  work  in  both  stores  and  other  industries.  Table  25  shows 
the  average  number  of  weeks  in  which  there  was  some  employment 
in  accordance  with  such  classifications.  All  of  the  women  had  extra 
work  in  stores.  There  seems  to  be  practically  no  difference  in  the 
amount  of  regular  work  of  the  women  whose  r^ular  employment 
was  confined  to  stores  and  that  of  women  whose  r^ular  work  was 
confined  to  other  industries,  one  having  25.5  weeks,  the  other  having 
26.7  weeks  with  regular  work.  The  women  working  in  both  stores 
and  other  industries  as  regulars  and  in  stores  as  extras  averaged  a 
little  more  employment  during  the  year,  having  32.6  weeks  with 
employment  as  regulars  and  4.3  weeks  in  which  the  employment 
was  only  as  extras. 

The  women  who  are  reported  here  as  having  both  regular  and  extra 
work  show  a  much  greater  tendency  to  shift  from  establishment  to 
establishment  and  from  industry  to  industry  than  do  the  women 
who  were  employed  as  regulars  only,  but  the  shifting  is  not  as  great 
as  one  might  expect.  This  is  brought  out  in  the  table  which  foUows, 
showing  the  number  and  per  cent  employed  in  one  or  more  stores 
and  in  one  or  more  industries: 

Tabui  26.— number  and  PER  CENT  OF  WOMEN  REPORTING  REGULAR  OR  EXTRA 
WORK  IN  ONE  OR  MORE  RETAIL  STORES  AND  IN  ONE  OR  MORE  INDUSTRIES. 


Employixient  durixig  year 

Women  reporting. 

1 

Employment  during  year 
In- 

Women  reporting. 

In— 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

OiiB  retail  store 

171 

110 

47 

13 

5 

49.4 

31.8 

13.6 

3.8 

1.4 

One  industry 

131 

173 

37 

4 
1 

37.8 

Two  retail  stores 

Two  industries 

50.0 

Three  retail  stores 

Three  Industries 

10.7 

Four  retail  stores 

Four  industries 

1.2 

Five  or  more  retail  stores 

Five  or  more  industries 

Total 

.3 

Total 

346 

100.0 

346 

109.0 

Of  the  346  women,  171,  or  practically  half,  had  been  employed  in 
one  retail  store  only,  as  compared  with  90.2  per  cent  of  the  regtdars, 
and  while  8.3  per  cent  of  the  regulars  had  work  in  two  stores  and 
1.5  per  cent  in  three  different  stores,  31.8  per  cent  of  those  having 
both  regular  and  extra  work  had  been  employed  in  two  stores,  13.6 
per  cent  in  three  stores,  3.8  per  cent  in  four,  and  1.4  per  cent  in  five 
or  more  stores.  In  the  matter  of  industries  they  show  the  same  shift- 
ing, yet  37.8  per  cent  had  been  employed  in  but  one  industry,  60  per 
cent  had  had  employment  in  two  industries,  10.7  per  cent  in  three 
industries,  and  there  were  4  women  reporting  employment  in  four 
industries  and  1  in  five  industries. 

In  this  connection  and  in  connection  with  the  statement  made 
earlier  that  those  women  who  report  both  extra  and  regular  work 
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The  average  yearly  amount  earned  by  this  group  was  $283.62. 
Of  this,  45.2  pet  cent  was  earned  as  regulars  in  stores,  11.1  per  cent 
as  extras  in  stores,  and  43.7  per  cent  as  regulars  in  other  industries. 
Since  their  possible  weeks  of  work  were  but  47.1,  the  average  weekly 
amount  earned  in  that  time  would  be  about  $6. 

The  per  cent  of  the  regulars  and  extras  who  are  only  partially 
dependent  on  their  earnings  or  not  dependent  for  necessaries  (17.3 
per  cent)  is  more  than  twice  the  corresponding  per  cent  (6.3)  of  the 
regulars,  and  the  per  cent  of  the  year  during  which  they  are  unem- 
ployed is  also  greater.  Inability  to  get  work,  and  illness  are  the 
main  causes  that  keep  them  unemployed,  but  since  employment  is 
not  essential  for  their  existence,-  the  problem  is  loss  serious  for  them 
than  for  the  other  groups.  While  a  large  proportion  of  these  women 
reported  that  they  were  not  able  to  got  work,  the  fact  that  they 
were  not  dependent  on  their  earnings  enabled  them  to  exercise  a 
much  nicer  choice  in  the  matter  of  the  work  which  they  would  take. 
It  is  probable  that  had  their  need  of  employment  been  greater,  less 
tmomployment  would  have  been  reported  for  them.  Their  yearly 
earnings  were  small,  averaging  $137.38  for  the  women  partially 
dependent  and  $84.23  for  the  women  not  dependent  for  necessaries. 

While  illness  has  been  reported  as  the  secondary  cause  of  unem- 
ployment for  the  women  having  regular  and  extra  work,  the  per  cent 
reporting  provision  against  illness  by  membership  in  store  benefit 
or  other  associations  is  but  12.1,  as  compared  with  45.4  per  cent  of 
the  regulars.  This  is  only  natural,  since  the  women  having  regular 
and  extra  work  are  often  in  stores  too  short  a  time  to  join  the  asso- 
ciations. Of  the  42  members  of  associations,  2  reported  receiving 
benefits  during  the  year  studied. 

DEGREE  OF  DEPENDENCY  OF  FAMILIES  ON  EARNINGS  OF  WOMEN. 

It  would  hardly  seem  that  the  women  earning  as  little  as  the 
regulars  and  extras  who  are  classed  as  ^'totally"  and  '* principally" 
dependent  could  even  in  a  measure  furnish  anything  toward  the 
support  of  their  families,  yet  3  families  were  reported  totally  depend- 
ent on  the  earnings  of  these  women,  and  in  93  families  the  earnings 
of  the  girls  were  estimated  as  a  fourth  part  at  least  of  the  total  family 
income,  so  that  it  would  have  meant  a  real  loss  in  any  of  these  cases 
had  the  earnings  of  the  girl  been  cut  off.  This  is  shown  in  the  table 
following: 
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Tablk  86.~D£aR££    OF  DEPENDENCY  OF   FAMILY   ON   EARNINGS   OF  WOMEN 

EMPLOYED  BOTH  AS  REGULARS  AND  EXTRAS. 


Degree  of  foraily  dependency  on  women's 
earnings. 

Women  reporting. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Totally  dependent 

3 

03 

161 

81 

5 

0.0 

26.7 

46.5 

24.3 

1.4 

Dependent  on  regular  contributions  of  at 
least  one-fourth  of  family  income 

Standard  of  living  would  be  lowered  if 
woman  did  not  contribute 

Not  dependent  for  necessaries 

Nrtfam'My 

Total 

346 

100.0 

In  many  families,  while  the  actual  amount  contributed  by  each 
person  may  be  too  small  for  even  one  person  to  live  on  independently 
of  the  others,  the  aggregate  may  be  enough  to  provide  through  coop- 
eration a  bare  living  for  the  whole  family.  It  is  by  means  of  coopera- 
tion only  that  the  families  of  these  women  can  subsist  on  such  in- 
comes. In  the  table  following  is  shown  the  number  in  these  families 
related  to  the  average  weekly  earnings  of  the  women  who  contributed 
to  their  support: 

Tablis  87.— women  employed  BOTH  AS  REGULARS  AND  EXTRAS  HAVING  FAMILIES 
REGULARLY  DEPENDENT  ON  THEIR  EARNINGS  FOR  AT  LEAST  ONE-FOUUTH  OF 
FAMILY  INCOME,  BY  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  IN  STORES  AND  BY  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS 
IN  THE  FAMILY  BESIDES  THEMSELVES.^ 


Average  ortUAl  weekly 
earnings  in  stores. 

1 
per- 
son. 

2 
per- 
sons. 

3 

per- 
sons. 

4 

p*'r- 
8ons. 

6 
per- 
sons. 

6 
per- 
sons. 

7 
per- 
sons. 

8 
per- 
sons. 

9 
per- 
sons. 

10  or 
more 
per- 
sons. 

To- 
tal. 

Aver« 

a^e 
num- 
ber of 
per- 
sons. 

Under  $4.00 

1 
1 
1 
3 
2 
2 
2 

2 
3 
3 

3 

14 

20 

11 

11 

14 

7 

3 

2 

6 

3 

4.7 

S1.00toS4.g9 

1 

8 
1 
3 
2 

1 
3 

3 

1 

I 

3 

6.5 

$5.00  to  $5.90 

2 
6 

1 
4 
2 

1 

4.6 

$6.00  to  $6.99 

1 

2.2 

$7.00  to  $7.99 

1 
2 
1 

1 

2 

""{' 

4.6 

$8.00  to  $8.99 

3.2 

$9.00  to  $9.99 

1 
1 

2.9 

$10.00  to  $10.99 

*   1 

6.0 

$11.00  to  $11.99 

1 

1 

1 
1 

2.5 

$12.00  and  over 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4.2 

Not  reported 

2 

2.0 

Total 

18 

13 

0 

18 

9 

10 

6 

2 

3 

5 

93 

4.1 

J  Only  3  families  were  reported  totally  dependent. 

WOMEN  HAVING  EXTRA  WORK  ONLY. 

The  statement  has  been  made  earlier  in  this  report  that  women 
reporting  both  regular  and  extra  work  represented  for  the  most  part 
women  who  desired  and  needed  to  be  in  the  ranks  of  regular  wage 
earners,  but  beeause  of  inefficiency  or  inexperience,  or  both,  were 
unable  to  maintain  the  regularity  of  employment  shown  by  those 
who  worked  as  regulars  only.    The  indications  are  that  the  women 
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who  worked  as  extras  only  also  include  monj  less  efficient  women 
who  would  like  regular  work  if  they  could  get  it,  but  represent  more 
largely  the  other  women  whose  home  responsibilities  are  such  that 
they  can- not  take  regular  work,  or,  being  financially  beyond  pressing 
need,  do  not  want  regular  work,  or  schoolgirls  who,  while  they  have 
not  yet  been  pressed  into  the  ranks  of  regular  workers,  feel  the  need 
of  making  some  contribution  toward  their  own  support. 

The  work  of  most  of  these  ** extras"  is  very  irr^ular,  and,  if  it  is 
to  amount  to  any  considerable  number  of  days,  must  be  in  several 
establishments,  as  the  periods  of  employment  in  any  one  store  are 
usually  short,  unless  a  woman  is  fortunate  enough  to  be  what  is 
known  as  a  '* regular  extra";  that  is,  one  who  comes  in  for  certain 
specified  days  or  evenings  every  week.  Of  the  261  women  reporting 
extra  work  only  there  were  79  who  had  regular  extra  work.  But 
even  the  regular  extras  are  not  sure  of  their  employment,  as  in  some 
stores  it  is  the  practice  to  have  a  certain  number  of  '* extras"  report 
every  week  on  the  specified  days,  to  be  told  when  they  arrive  at  the 
store  whether  they  will  be  needed  or  not.  This  involves  a  loss  of 
time  and  car  fare  in  case  the  women  are  not  wanted,  yet  the  extra 
work  is  in  such  demand  that  the  stores  can  still  be  sure  of  enough 
applicants  to  fill  the  requirements  in  spite  of  this  custom.  In  somo 
cases,  however,  the  women  are  notified  by  postal  card  if  they  will  not 
be  needed. 

If  a  woman  is  not  a  ' ^regular  extra  "  she  must  take  a  few  days  here 
and  a  few  days  there,  as  she  can  get  them.  Most  stores  advertise  for 
the  extras  needed  for  their  large  sales ;  other  stores  keep  mailing  lists 
and  send  notices  as  help  is  required ;  others  fill  their  positions  from 
the  continuous  stream  of  applicants,  and  girls  who  make  a  business 
of  getting  all  the  extra  work  they  can  go  from  store  to  store  during 
the  busy  seasons  until  they  find  one  that  needs  their  services.  The 
record  of  emplojrment  of  the  '^extras"  shows,  therefore,  much  more 
shifting  from  store  to  store  than  either  the  '^regulars  and  extras''  <n: 
'* regulars  only,^'  as  the  following  summary  shows: 

Table  88.— NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  EXTRAS  REPORTING  WORK  IN  ONB  OR  MORH 

ESTABLISHMENTS  DURING  YEAR. 


Number  of  Mtablishmeots  in  which 

'  Women  reportfaig. 

employment  was  reported. 

Number. 

Peroant. 

1 4i4ytM>ii<*hm4*nt- ....        .   .     . . 

170 

63 

27 

8 

3 

65.1 

ao.3 

10.3 
3.1 
1.1 

2  establishments 

3  iwtn.hIifihtn«intH. 

4  establLthments 

$  or  more  MftHl>liffhmwits .... 

Total 

a»i 

100.0 

The  women  who  report  work  in  one  establishment  only  may  have 
had  a  number  of  periods  of  employment,  instances  having  been  found 
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where  the  same  woman  appeared  as  au  '^ extra"  on  the  pay  roll  of 
one  store  from  10  to  15  different  times.  The  work  of  eliminating 
duplicate  names  involves  careful  scrutiny,  as  many  women  of  the 
same  name  appear  on  the  rolls,  and  to  be  sure  of  the  identity  of  two 
or  more  names  further  information,  suoh  as  address,  occupation, 
rate,  etc.,  must  bo  compared. 

EXTENT  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT. 

The  average  amount  of  employment  reported  by  the  261  women 
who  had  extra  work  only  was  but  42.5  days  or  part  days.  This  was 
distributed  through  14.8  weeks,  so  that  the  average  number  of  days 
or  part  days  was  but  2.9  per  week.  The  following  summary  shows 
the  number  of  women  reporting  specified  number  of  weeks*  during 
which  they  had  some  extra  work: 

T4BT.K  8».— NUMBER  AND  PER  GENT  OF  EXTRAS  REPORTINO  SPECIFIED  NUMDBR  OF 

WEEKS  DURING  WHICH  THEY  HAD  SOME  WORK. 


Weeks  during  which  extras  had  some 
work. 

Women  reporting. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Under  6  weeks 

68 

46 

43 

23 

90 

21 

16 

10 

7 

7 

7 

3 

1 

22.  t 

17.6 

16.5 

8.4. 

7.7 

8.D 

6.1 

3.8 

2.7 

2.7 

2.T 

1.1 

.4 

b  imd  under  9  weeks 

9  and  under  13  weeks 

13  and  under  17  weeks.. 

17  and  under  21  weeks. 

2\  and  iindw  2S  w^aI:^?.  . .  t  . .  r   ,  T 

25  and  under  30  weeks 

30  and  under  35  weeks 

35  and  under  40  weeks 

40  and  undtEv  45  weeks 

45  and  under  50  weeks 

50  to  52  weeks 

Not  reoorted 

TWal 

961 

100.0 

This  table  shows  clearly  the  brief  duration  of  the  extra  work  for 
most  of  the  women,  over  half  reporting  less  than  13  weeks  in  which 
their  employment  occurred.  The  few  who  reported  40  or  more  weeks 
with  extra  work  were  women  having  ''regular"  extra  work,  that  is 
working  certain  days  or  evenings  every  week. 

Since  the  period  of  employment  for  the  "extras"  averaged  but  42.5 
days,  and  there  were  only  14.8  weeks  in  the  year  in  which  this  extra 
work  took  place,  the  period  without  employment  constitutes  for  those 
women  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  It  was  manifestly 
impossible  to  account  for  this  time  day  by  day  or  week  by  week, 
even  if  such  inquiry  were  entirely  pertinent  to  this  study.  The  perti- 
nent and  important  inquiries  to  be  made  were — 

1.  How  many  women  wanted  regular  work  and  why  could  they  not 
obtain  it  ? 

2.  Why  did  the  remaining  women  not  want  r^ular  work? 
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In  order  to  answer  these  questions  the  261  women  reporting  extra 
work  only  were  classed  in  groups  of  those  "needing  and  seeking  more 
work/'  "schoolgirls,"  "married  women,"  "women  whose  assistance 
was  reqidred  at  home,"  and  "women  not  needing  work."  The  reasons 
given  by  these  women  for  failure  to  secure  more  work  are  summarized 
in  the  table  following. 


Table  40. 


AUSES  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT  AMONG  EXTRAS,  GROUPED  ACCORDI^Q  TO 

PERSONAL  AND  DOMESTIC  STATUS. 


Women 
reporting. 


Personal  and 
domestic  status. 


Women  needing  and 
seeicin.?  wuric  and  not 
otherwise  occupied . . 

Schoolgirls 

Married  women  keep- 
in?  hcuse  CT  boarding 

Women  whose  assist- 
ance was  required  at 
home 

Women  living  at  home 
and  not  needingwork 

Total 


Num- 
ber. 


71 
65 

63 


39 
23 


261 


Per 
cent 
olall 
wom- 
en 
work- 
ing as 
extras 
only. 


27.2 
24.0 

22  1 


15.0 

8.8 


100.0 


Women 

wanting 

more  extra 

work. 


Num- 
ber. 


70 
33 

29 


24 

13 


109 


Per 
cent 
of 
wom- 
en in 
group. 


98. 6 
60.8 

40.3 


61.5 
56.5 


61.8 


Women 

wanting 

regular 

full-time 

work. 


Num- 
ber. 


171 
8 

16 


10 
5 


UIO 


Per 
cent 
of 
wom- 
en in 
group. 


100.0 
12.3 

25.4 


25.6 
21.7 


42.1 


Number  wanting  regular  work  re- 
porting speciiled  causes  of  unem- 
ployment. 


In- 
abil- 
ity to 

find 
work. 


>28 
1 


«36 


Work 
want- 
eci  in 
stores 
only. 


•  18 
«9 


•27 


Lack 
of  per- 
sistent 
effort 
to  find 
work. 


«9 

1 


5 
4 


«20 


Work 
want- 
ed in 
cer- 
tahi 
occu- 

tions 
only. 


MO 
3 


2 
1 


«17 


Youth 
(uncer 
16)  a 
handi- 
cap in 
find- 
ing 
work. 


<6 
3 


MO 


1  IncUiding  1  who  wanted  regular  work,  but  was  unable  to  work  on  account  of  ill  health. 
>  Inchiding  1  in  school  part  of  year. 

a  Inchiding  6  desiring  positions  as  saleswomen  only,  one  of  these  stipulating  at  least  $8  *  weA  and  3 
desiring  positions  in  certain  establishments  only. 

*  Including  3  who  wanted  work,  but  were  prevented  on  account  of  ill  health;  1  of  these  in  school  part  of 
year. 

ft  In'^Iudin'!  2  who  wanted  work  in  particular  establishment  only,  and  2  as  saleswomen  only. 

•  See  notes  to  details. 

Of  the  261  women,  the  largest  single  group,  71,  or  27.2  per  cent, 
was  composed  of  those  who  were  classified  as  actually  needing  work 
and  having  no  demands  on  them  that  would  prevent  them  from 
seeking  work.  AH  of  these  women  wanted  regular  work  and  all  bnt 
one,  more  extra  work  (that  one  had  "regular"  extra  work).  But 
some  of  these  women  failed  to  get  work  apparently  because  they  were 
not  making  much  effort,  some  were  attaching  too  many  conditiooSi 
and  some  were  handicapped  by  youth,  though  the  majority  of  this 
particular  group  of  extras  were  trying  to  get  any  work  available. 
That  the  women  who  need  regular  work,  however,  do  not  always 
accept  it  on  any  terms,  was  made  plain  during  an  interview  with  a 
young  girl  who  had  had  some  extra  work  as  examiner.  She  was 
attempting  to  explain  to  the  agent  why  she  had  not  secured  regular 
work  when  an  older  sister  interrupted  the  conversation  by  saying 
with  obvious  contempt:  "  Why  don't  you  tell  the  lady  why  you  can't 
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get  a  job?"  And  turning  to  the  agent  the  sister  then  remarked: 
"She  won't  take  anything  but  a  job  as  saleswoman  at  $7,  and  no 
store  would  give  her  that — she  is  too  lazy." 

Of  the  65  school  girls,  only  8  wanted  regular  work,  and  would  have 
left  school  if  they  could  have  found  it.  The  married  women  numbered 
63,  and  of  these  16  wanted  regular  work.  These  included  a  few  women 
who,  with  their  husbands,  were  boarding  and  therefore  did  not  have 
the  demands  on  their  time  that  they  would  have  had  as  housekeepers. 
The  others  were  women  who  could  have  turned  over  the  responsibility 
of  housekeeping  to  some  other  member  of  the  family  if  they  could 
have  obtained  work.  The  greater  part  of  these  women  wanted  work 
in  stores  only,  but  6  reported  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  find  any 
work  at  all.  Thirty-nine  of  the  261  women  were  women  or  girls 
whose  presence  had  been  made  necessary  at  home  by  the  death  or 
incapacity  of  the  n[y)ther  of  the  family,  or  because  the  mother  wanted 
help.  Ten  of  these,  however,  if  they  had  found  work  could  have 
given  to  someone  else  the  home  duties  they  were  performing. 

The  last  group,  which  included  the  women  who  liad  no  need  of 
work,  constituted  but  8.8  per  cent  of  the  total  number.  Only  five 
of  these  women  expressed  any  desire  for  regular  work  and  they  had 
made  no  great  effort  to  find  it. 

Summing  up  the  data  on  this  subject  from  all  of  the  261  women, 
in  answer  to  the  query  as  to  how  many  women  wanted  regular  work 
and  why  they  could  not  obtain  it,  it  appears  that  110,  or  42.1  per 
cent,  wanted  regular  work  but  did  not  get  it,  inability  to  find  work 
although  persistent  effort  had  been  made  being  reported  by  36  of 
the  1 10  as  the  reason.  It  is  probable  that  these  women  had  proved 
more  or  less  inefficient.  Of  the  remaining  74,  27  would  not  take  any 
but  store  work  and  could  not  get  that;  17  wanted  work  at  special 
occupations,  as  saleswomen,  stenographers,  etc.,  and  could  not  find 
a  position  to  suit  them;  20  said  they  wanted  work  and  had  made 
some  effort  to  get  it  but  had  given  up  the  search.  The  remaining  10 
were  girls  under  16  for  whom  the  task  of  finding  any  work  tmder  the 
existing  laws  has  become  exceedingly  difficult.  The  interviews  with 
these  women  brought  out  the  fact  that  151,  or  57.9  per  cent  of  all 
the  extras,  did  not  want  regular  work,  76  because  they  had  home 
responsibilities,  57  because  they  were  in  school,  and  18  because  they 
were  in  no  financial  need  of  work  and  preferred  not  to  work  regularly. 

These,  in  general,  are  the  principal  causes  for  the  xmemploymcnt  of 
the  extras.  Oftentimes  there  have  been  minor  contributory  causes, 
and  often  several  causes  have  happened  to  be  almost  equally  im- 
portant. Illness,  which  has  hitherto  played  so  prominent  a  part  in 
the  causes  of  unemployment,  has  not  appeared  at  all  in  connection 
with  the  employment  records  of  those  having  *' extra  work  only," 
not  because  there  was  no  illness  among  these  extras  but  because 
illness  as  a  cause  has  been  submerged  by  more  important  reasons  for 
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unemployment.  For  example,  a  woman  who  had  been  persistently 
seeking  work  the  greater  part  of  the  year  might  contract  some  illness 
lasting  several  weeks.  While  that  illness  would  temporarily  prevent 
her  from  seeking  work,  the  first  cause  of  her  unemployment  was  hor 
inability  to  find  work,  not  her  illness.  In  the  same  way  a  woman 
whose  home  responsibiUties  prevented  her  from  taking  regular  work 
might  be  ill,  but  that  would  not  be  the  cause  of  her  unemployment. 
Where  there  has  been  no  regular  employment  during  the  year,  it 
would  be  rare  for  illness  to  appear  as  a  cause  of  unemployment. 

RATES  OF  PAT  AND  EARNINGS. 

In  Table  41  the  different  periods  for  which  the  extras  were  em- 
ployed are  shown,  with  the  average  number  of  periods  worked  and 
the  average  rate  paid. 

Table  41.— AMOUNT  OP  EMPLOYMENT  AND  RATES  OF  PAY  OF  WOMEN  EMPLOYED 

AS  EXTRAS  ONLY,  BY  OCCUPATIONS. 

[Occupations  shown  in  this  table  refer  to  work  in  stores  00I7;  the  oocupatioas  while  employed  in  ether 

industries  are  not  shown.] 


Normal  day. 

Long  day. 

Evening. 

HalXday. 

Occnpatkn. 

Num- 
ber 
re« 

part- 
ing. 

Aver- 
age 

num- 
ber 
of 

days 

work- 
ed. 

Aver- 
age 

rate 
of 

pay. 

Num- 
ber 
re- 
port- 
ing. 

Aver- 
age 

num- 
ber 
of 

days 

work- 
ed. 

Aver- 
age 
rate 
of 
pay. 

Num- 
ber 
re- 
port- 
ing. 

Aver- 
age 
num- 
ber 
of 
even- 
higs 
work- 
ed. 

15.4 

Aver- 
age 
rate 
of 
pay. 

Num- 
ber 
re- 
port- 
ing. 

Avef^ 
age 

num- 
ber 
of 
half 

days 

work- 
ed. 

B.8 
1.0 

Aver- 
age 
rate 
of 

pay. 

Saleswomen 

175 

36 

8 
8 

120.7 

9.3 

23.1 

9.0 

ILX 

.75 
1.11 
1.00 

31 

15.8 

SI.  23 

25 

10.66 

16 

1 

10.70 

Cashiers,  examiners,  bun- 
dle wraDDers.  etc 

.33i 

Office  emnioTees 

AU  other  occupaticna. 

1 

30.0 

1.00 

Total 

227 

as.  6 

1.20 

31 

15.8 

1.23 

25 

15.4 

.66 

18 

10.4 

.T» 

Occupation. 


Saleswomen 

Cashiers,  examiners,  bun- 
dle wrappers,  etc 

Office  employees 

AU  other  occupations 


Total. 


Afternoon  and 
evening. 


Num- 
ber 
re- 
port- 
ing. 


20 


20 


Aver- 
age 
num- 
ber of 
after- 
noons 
and 
even- 
ings 
work- 
ed. 


20.4 


29.4 


Av 

age 

rate 

of 

pay. 


$1.06 


1.06 


PuU 


Num- 
ber 
ro- 

port- 
ing. 


127 

25 
7 
8 


167 


Aver- 
age 
num- 
ber of 
weeks 
work- 
ed. 


5.0 

6.0 

2.6 

10.0 


5.2 


AVBP. 

age 

rate 

of 

pay. 


$7.01 

4.31 

7.00 

«6.12} 


•6.08 


Total 
num- 
ber 
re* 
port- 
ing. 


207 


8 
8 


261 


Aver- 
age 
num- 
ber of 
weeks 
with 
some 
em> 
ploy- 
ment 
as  an 
•xtra. 


U6.2 

7.4 
11.0 
15  0 


»14.8 


Aver- 
age 
num- 
ber of 
days 
with 
some 


ploy- 
ment 
as  an 
extra. 


143.0 

28.8 
36. 6 
78.0 


MS.  5 


Avermg* 

amount 

earned 

during 


$57.35 

20.63 

45. 4« 

•55.14 


•51.8S 


1  One  woman  did  not  report  number  of  days  employed. 

*  Not  including  the  rate  reported  by  1  woman  who  worked  6  dajs  a  week,  but  only  daring  the 
for  which  she  received  $3.50  a  week. 
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The  period  most  commonly  reported  in  all  occupations  was  tlie 
normal  day  and  next  to  that  the  full  week.  Saleswomen  are  prac- 
tically the  only  ones  reporting  employment  for  any  of  the  other 
periods.  The  averi^e  number  of  normal  days  reported  was  18.6  and 
the  average  number  of  full  weeks  was  5.2. 

The  rates  paid  for  extra  work  were  practically  the  same  for  the 
women  who  had  extra  work  only  as  for  those  having  both  rcgidar 
and  extra.  For  saleswomen,  who  constituted  by  far  the  greatest 
per  cent  of  the  extras,  the  average  rate  for  an  ordinary  day  was 
$1.30;  the  average  rate  for  a  long  day,  ^  $1.23.  That  a  ''long  day" 
should  have  a  lower  rate  than  a  normal  day  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  ''long  day"  was  reported  principally  in  5  and  10  cent  stores 
and  neighborhood  stores  and  the  "normal  day"  in  down-town 
department  stores,  which  pay  higher  wages.  The  rate  for  an  even- 
ing's work  averaged  66  cents.  No  defhiite  period  of  hours  can  be 
given  as  an  "evening."  It  might  mean  from  5  until  9,  or  from  6 
until  10,  or  from  7  until  9.30,  varying  even  in  the  same  establish- 
ment. The  rate  of  pay  for  a  half  day  (usually  Saturday  afternoon) 
averaged  79  cents  and  for  an  afternoon  and  evening  $1.06.  Tlio 
average  rate  per  week  was  less  than  the  ordinary  day  rate  for  six 
days,  being  $7.6 1.  This  is  less  than  the  average  rate  for  regular 
saleswomen,  which  was  $8.63.  The  average  amount  earned  by  sales- 
women during  the  year  was  $57.35,  which  represented  43.9  days 
with  some  employment  as  an  extra.  As  many  saleswomen  received 
a  commission  in  addition  to  their  rate,  these  earnings  were  somiv 
what  more  than  the  rates. 

The  cashiers,  examiners,  etc.,  had  an  average  day  rate  of  75  cents 
and  an  average  weekly  rate  of  $4.31.  The  average  amount  which 
they  earned  during  the  year  was  but  $20.63.  This  represented,  how- 
ever, but  28.8  days  with  extra  work. 

The  average  amount  earned  during  the  year  by  the  261  women  for 
all  extra  work  was  $51.35.  While  this  represented  42^  days  with 
some  extra  work,  it  is  not  fair  to  reduce  it  to  daily  earnings  or  weekly 
earnings,  since  it  is  impossible  to  determine  how  many  normal  days 
or  weeks  the  42^  days  represented.  It  seems  fair  to  say  that  the 
rates  paid  for  extra  work  as  saleswomen  appear  to  be  rather  lower 
than  the  average  for  regular  saleswomen,  though  not  lower  than 
many  regular  saleswomen  receive,  and  a  trifle  higher  for  cashiers, 
examiners,  etc.  The  other  occupations  are  represented  by  too  few 
women  to  make  comparisons  valuable. 

t  For  meeniDg  of "  long  dfty"  iae  p.  CD. 
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AGE,  CONJUGAL  CONDITION,  AND  MANNER  OF  LIVING, 

A  comparison  of  the  three  tables  following  with  the  corresponding 
tables  for  the  regulars  only  and  for  the  regulars  and  extras  will  reveal 
the  fact  that  those  who  worked  as  extras  only  contain  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  girls  under  21  than  the  regulars,  a  larger  proportion  of 
married  women  than  either  of  the  other  groups,  and  a  smaller  pro- 
portion of  those  living  as  daughter  in  the  family  than  the  other 
groups: 

Table  4a.-('LAS8IFlED  AGES  OF  WOMEN  EMrLOYED  AS  EXTRAS  ONLY. 


Ago  group. 

Under  1ft 

16  and  under  18 ^ 

18  and  under  21 , 

21  and  under  25 , 

25  and  under  30 

30  and  under  3.5 , 

35  and  under  40 , 


Number. 

Percent 

16 

6.1 

50 

19.2 

62 

19.9 

49 

18.8 

30 

11.5 

21 

8.0 

24 

9.2 

Age  group. 


40  and  under  45 . 
45andimder50. 
50  and  under  55. 
55  and  over 


Total 


Number. 


9 
8 
2 


261 


Percent. 


3.4 
3.1 

.8 


100.0 


Table  43.-C0NJUGAL  CONDITION  OF  WOMEN  EMPLOYED  AS  EXTRAS  ONLY. 


Conjugal  condition. 

Single 

Married 

Widowed 

Divorced  or  separated 

Total 


Number. 

Per  cent. 

193 

55 

9 

4 

73.9 

21.1 

3.4 

1.5 

201 

100.0 

Table  44.— MANNER  OF  LIVING  OF  WOMEN  EMPLOYED  AS  EXTRAS  0N1*Y. 


Manner  of  living. 


Independently: 

As  bead  of  family 

As  boiuder  or  lodger. . . . . 
As  member  of  family  group:* 

Daughter 

Wife 

Sister  or  siiter-In-law. 

Niece 

Oiher  relative , 


Total. 


Number. 

I'er  cent. 

10 

3.8 

6 

2.3 

176 

67.4 

52 

19.9 

12 

4.6 

3 

LI 

2 

.8 

261 

100.0 

1  Thbt  does  not  mean  that  a  woman  might  not  be  paying  board  or  other^'ise  contributing  to  the  family 
support. 

DEGREE  OF  DEPENDENCY  AND  YEARLY  EARNINGS. 

It  would  not  be  expected  that  any  woman  having  only  extra  work 
could  be  totally  dependent  on  her  earnings.  That  there  should  be  as 
many  who  are  dependent  to  some  extent  on  their  earnings  as  the 
following  table  indicates  shows  that  these  women  can  not  be  passed 
by  as  not  needing  work. 
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Tabu  4ff.— DEQBEE   OF  DEPENDENCY    ON   EABNINGS  OF  WOMEN   EMPLOYED   AS 

EXTBA8  ONLY. 


Deg^«e  of  dependency  on  earnings. 

Women  reporting. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Totall'  r  dependent 

PrincipaliT  dependiiBnt 

107 
85 
69 

4L0 
32.6 
26.4 

Partia  ly  dependent. 

Not  dependent  for  neoefmarieR ............ 

TotaL 

261 

100.0 

Only  69,  or  26.4  per  cent,  were  not  at  all  dependent  on  their 
earnings;  85  could  be  provided  with  room  and  board,  but  could 
not  be  entirely  supported  by  their  families  without  lowering  family 
standards  of  living;  107,  or  41  per  cent,  were  dependent  chiefly  on 
their  earnings,  for  they  could  not  have  been  supported  by  their  fam- 
ilies without  becoming  depressing  burdens. 

The  extent  to  which  the  families  of  these  women  were  dependent 
upon  their  earnings  is  shown  in  the  table  which  foUows: 

Tablb   46.— DEGREE    OF  DEPENDENCY   OF  FAMILY  ON  EABNINQS  OF    WOMEN 

EMPLOYED  AS  EXTRAS  ONLY. 


Degree  of  dependency  of  llunfly  on  women's 
earnings. 


Totally  dependent 

Dependent  onnregolar  oontrltmtions  of  at 

least  one-fourtn  of  liunily  income. .-. . . . 
Standard  of  living  woold  oe  lowered  if 

woman  did  not  contribute. 

Not  dependent  for  necessaries 

No  family 


TotaL. 


Women  reporting. 


Number. 


01 

162 

1 


261 


Percent. 


2.7 

84.9 

62.1 

.4 


100.0 


The  earnings  of  these  women  were  of  importance  to  the  families 
of  at  least  98,  since  in  seven  cases  the  usual  contributions  of  the 
girls  represented  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  family  income,^  and  91 
reported  that  vrithout  contributions  from  their  earnings  the  family 
standards  would  have  to  be  lowered. 

The  table  following,  showing  the  yearly  earnings  by  degree  of 
dependency,  indicates  that  in  a  good  many  instances  the  family 
standard  must  have  been  considerably  lowered  because  of  the  lack 
of  emplo3rment  of  women  whose  earnings  were  really  needed. 

>  For  defcrlptlon  of  classiJIcationt  of  dcgresa  of  dapendency,  see  p.  84. 
14070^— BuU.  18^-16 6 
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Table  47.— DEaREB  OF  DBPEKDBNCY  OP  WOBKBB  ON  HBB  BABNINOS  AMOHO 

EMPLOYED  AS  EXTRAS  ONLY,  BY  CLASSIFIED  EARNINGS. 


Under  SIO. 

SlOtoSlO.99 

S20  to  $29.99 

S30toS39.99 

S40  to  149.99 

S50to8S9.99 

S60  to  169.99 

170  to  $79.99 

$80  to  $89.99 

$90  to  $99.99 

$100  to  $124.98 

$125  to  $149.99 

$U0to8324J8 

TotaL 

Average  earning^  during  year 


s  during  year. 

Prind- 

,i>a"y, 

depend- 
ent. 

PartiaUy 
depend- 
ent. 

Not  de- 
pendent 
lor  neces- 
saries. 

ToCaL 

• 

7 

14 

11 

12 

18 

8 

8 

6 

2 

5 

7 

6 

10 

U 
17 
10 
15 

7 
4 
4 
8 
2 
4 
2 
2 
2 

26 
7 
7 
8 
2 
4 
2 
2 
1 
2 
8 
1 
4 

48 

88 

28 

88 

21 

18 

14 

10 

6 

11 

13 

9 
18 

107 
$65.65 

85 

$43.19 

839.51 

881 

8S1.38 

The  average  amount  earned  during  the  year  by  the  107  women 
who  were  principally  dependent  was  but  $65.55.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  this  dassification  includes  those  women  whose 
families  could  not  furnish  them  with  room  and  board  if  unemployed 
without  lowering  their  standards.  The  women  partially  dependent 
on  their  earnings  averaged  $43.19.  These  were  women  whose 
families  could  ^ve  them  room  and  board  without  lowering  their 
standards,  but  could  not  furnish  them  with  money  for  their  other 
necessary  expenses.  The  women  not  dependent  on  their  earnings 
for  any  of  the  necessaries  avenged  during  the  year  $39.51. 

It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  the  earnings  of  a  considerable 
number  of  those  who  worked  exclusively  as  extras,  though  small, 
were  needed,  and  that  in  many  instances  the  f  lulure  of  these  women 
to  secure  more  work  or  regular  work  meant  real  deprivation  to  both 
themselves  and  their  f amihes. 


SUMMARY  TABLES. 

For  the  1,156  women  who  were  employed  as  regulars  only,  the 
two  summary  tables  following  show  the  extent  and  causes  of  unem- 
ployment during  the  year  for  which  data  were  secured.  Under 
each  cause  are  given  the  number  of  women  reporting  any  unemploy- 
ment from  such  cause,  together  with  the  number  of  full  weeks  and 
the  number  of  scattered  days  of  unemployment.  In  Table  48  these 
data  are  given  by  occupation  groups,  and  in  Table  49  by  degree  of 
dependency  on  earnings. 
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BT  If  AT  ALLINSON,  PH.  D. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  occupation  of  dressmaker  ranked  third  in  the  United  States  in 
1900  in  the  number  of  women  employed,  338,144  women  16  years  of 
age  and  over  being  engaged  in  it.*  Only  two  occupations — that  of 
servant  and  waitress  and  that  of  agricultural  laborer — surpassed  it  in 
the  number  of  women  employed,  but  in  none  did  women  form  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  total  employees.  Because  of  the  numbers  the  trade 
employs,  because  it  is  woman's  traditional  occupation,  and  because  it 
provides  opportimities  for  development,  training  for  the  dressmaking 
trade  has  held  a  large  and  a  logical  place  in  the  curriculum  of  voca- 
tional schools  for  girls.  The  growth  of  the  movement  for  industrial 
education  and  for  vocational  guidance  has  called  for  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  various  industries.  Especially  is  this  important  in 
the  case  of  those  trades  which  have  been  recognized  as  in  some  degree 
desirable,  and  for  which  the  trade  schools  have  attempted  to  prepare 
yoimg  workers.  Almost  two-thirds  (62  per  cent)  of  the  girls  who 
wont  out  from  the  three  Massachusetts  trade  schools  in  1914  had  been 
trained  for  the  dressmaking  trade. 

Dressmaking  is  a  difficult  trade  subject  for  the  casual  and  superfi- 
cial observer  to  grasp,  because  of  the  variety  of  types  of  shops  and 
methods  of  production  which  it  presents.  Dressmakers  who  go  out 
by  the  day,  small  shops,  large  shops,  factories  of  various  types,  give 
the  superficial  impression  that  every  shop  is  different.  Primitive  and 
highly  developed  systems  exist  side  by  side,  yet  careful  study  shows 
that  all  may  be  classified  within  some  six  groups,  each  having  a  char- 
acteristic method  of  production.  The  student  of  census  figures  may 
be  convinced  that  custom  dressmaking  is  a  declining  trade  and  ques- 
tion if  educators  are  justified  in  training  young  workers  for  this  occu- 
pation. But  in  the  development  and  growth  of  the  large  shop  and 
the  opportunity  open  to  the  day  worker  in  the  home,  the  investigator 

1  Special  Reports  of  the  Census  Ofllce,  1900.  Statistics  of  Women  at  Work,  p.  70.  A  total  of  344, 7M 
vomen  was  reported  for  1900  and  343,101  for  1910.  See  Thirteenth  Ceasus  of  United  States,  1910.  Ocrupa- 
tioD  statistics,  p.  56. 
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DRESSMAKING  AS  A  TRADE  FOR  WOMEN 

IN  MASSACHUSEHS. 

BT  MAT  ALUNSON,  PH.  D. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  occupation  of  dressmaker  ranked  third  in  the  United  States  in 
1900  in  the  number  of  women  employed,  338,144  women  16  years  of 
age  and  over  being  engaged  in  it.*  Only  two  occupations — that  of 
servant  and  waitress  and  that  of  agricultural  laborer — surpassed  it  in 
the  number  of  women  employed,  but  in  none  did  women  form  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  total  employees.  Because  of  the  numbers  the  trade 
employs,  because  it  is  woman's  traditional  occupation,  and  because  it 
provides  opportunities  for  development,  training  for  the  dressmaking 
trade  has  held  a  large  and  a  logical  place  in  the  ctirriculum  of  voca- 
tional schools  for  girls.  The  growth  of  the  movement  for  industrial 
education  and  for  vocational  guidance  has  called  for  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  various  industries.  Especially  is  this  important  in 
the  case  of  those  trades  which  have  been  recognized  as  in  some  degree 
desirable,  and  for  which  the  trade  schools  have  attempted  to  prepare 
young  workers.  Almost  two-thirds  (62  per  cent)  of  the  girls  who 
went  out  from  the  three  Massachusetts  trade  schools  in  1914  had  been 
trained  for  the  dressmaking  trade. 

Dressmaking  is  a  difficult  trade  subject  for  the  casual  and  superfi- 
cial observer  to  grasp,  because  of  the  variety  of  types  of  shops  and 
methods  of  production  which  it  presents.  Dressmakers  who  go  out 
by  the  day,  small  shops,  large  shops,  factories  of  various  types,  give 
the  superficial  impression  that  every  shop  is  different.  Primitive  and 
highly  developed  systems  exist  side  by  side,  yet  careful  study  shows 
that  all  may  be  classified  within  some  six  groups,  each  having  a  char- 
acteristic method  of  production.  The  student  of  census  figures  may 
be  convinced  that  custom  dressmaking  is  a  declining  trade  and  ques- 
tion if  educators  are  justified  in  training  young  workers  for  this  occu- 
pation. But  in  the  development  and  growth  of  the  large  shop  and 
the  opportunity  open  to  the  day  worker  in  the  home,  the  investigator 

>  Special  Reports  of  the  Census  Office.  1900.  Statistics  of  Women  at  Work,  p.  70.  A  total  of  344,794 
women  was  reported  for  1900  and  343,101  for  1910.  See  Thirteenth  Ceasus  of  United  States,  1910.  Occapa> 
tion  Statbtlcs,  p.  56. 
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discovers  tendencies  not  shown  by  the  census,  since  it  has  abandoned 
statistics  of  the  hand  trades. 

The  seasonal  fluctuations  of  dressmaking  and  the  consequent  irreg- 
ularity of  employment  have  been  causes  for  worry  and  doubt  to  those 
intrusted  with  the  direction  of  the  young  prospective  worker.  If, 
however,  we  study  the  returns  of  the  United  States  census,  we  are 
able  to  find  practically  no  industries  which  do  not  have  slack  seasons 
and  times  of  pressure.  Again,  some  of  those  trades  which  offer  the 
greatest  prospects  are  the  most  seasonal  trades.  Custom  dressmaking 
and  millinery,  the  most  seasonal  of  all  trades,  show  opportunities  for 
self-development  and  financial  advancement  discovered  in  few  other 
industries  open  to  the  woman  of  limited  education.  The  question  is 
not,  then,  "Should  girls  avoid  or  should  they  go  into  these  trades?" 
but  rather,  "How  can  those  features  which  complicate  and  hinder 
opportunity  for  advancement  be  met  or  eliminated?" 

"It  is  impracticable  to  stop  the  fluctuations  in  demand,''  wrote 
the  Webbs  in  1911.  "But  here,  also,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the 
fluctuations  should  be  permitted  to  work  havoc  with  the  workers' 
lives.  *  *  *  Thoxigh  there  is  a  slack  season  in  nearly  all  trades, 
this  occurs  at  different  parts  of  the  year.  *  *  *  The  seasona 
alternations  of  overpressure  and  slackness  to  which  so  many  workers 
are  subjected,  with  such  evil  results,  are  due  only  to  failures  of  adjust- 
ment. Now,  it  is  not  suggested  that  there  is  any  way  by  which  the 
local  and  temporary  supply  of  each  particular  kind  of  labor  can  be 
precisely  adjusted  to  the  local  and  temporary  demand  for  it.  But  it 
is  dear  that  if  only  we  put  a  Uttle  more  deliberate  oiganization  into 
the  matter  a  great  deal  could  be  done  to  avert  the  worst  of  the 
calamities."  * 

Comparison  with  other  industries  shows  that,  whatever  may  be  its 
disadvantages,  and  though  undergoing  a  marked  dechne,  dress-^ 
making  still  remains  one  of  the  desirable  occupations  for  women  in 
the  industrial  world. 

A  conference  interested  in  the  promotion  of  industrial  education 
has  defined  a  skilled  occupation  as  one  which  meets  three  conditions: 
(1)  Provision  of  a  living  wage  for  the  worker;  (2)  a  content  which 
offers  the  possibihty  of  differences  in  the  quality  of  work  turned 
out;  (3)  provision  for  promotion,  through  a  series  of  progressive 
steps  in  the  industry  leading  to  something  better.'  Dressmaking 
meets  these  tests  fairly  well.  While  no  woman-employing  indus- 
try has  been  discovered  in  which  the  majority  of  workers  earn 
a  living  wage,  dressmaking  ranks  among  the  best  in  this  respect. 
Since  the  fimdamental  and  underlying  principle  of  women's  dress  is 
variety,  the  dressmaking  trade  is  one  of  the  least  standardized  in 

1  The  Prevvntioa  of  Destttntlcm,  by  Sldner  uul  Bastrlce  Wcibb.    London,  1911,  p.  IM. 
The  Survey,  Vol.  XXXI,  No.  17  (1014),  p.  400. 
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process  and  product.  Opportunity  for  promotion  is  unique  in  a  cus- 
tom trade  where  originality  of  thought  and  of  design  and  artistic  sense 
determine  its  very  existence.  Naturally  few  possess  these  qualities, 
which  are  not  common  to  the  masses,  but  increased  opportunities  for 
training  would-  doubtless  enable  more  to  develop  latent  possibilities 
and  to  bridge  the  gap  from  the  manual  skilled  processes  to  those 
requiring  artistic  ability. 

Dressmaking  is  distinctly  a  domestic  trade,  only  recently  dis- 
turbed and  stimulated  by  the  modem  industrial  system.  Thus, 
while  geographically  a  universal  occupation,  its  greatest  develop* 
ment  and  largest  opportunities  appear  only  in  large  centers  where 
the  social  and  economic  demand  necessitates  large  scale  develop- 
ment and  business  efficiency.  Since  the  personnel  is  primarily 
feminine  and  the  trade  but  recently  emerging  from  its  primitive 
domestic  character,  Inhere  is  little  development  in  business  admin- 
istration, practically  no  organization  or  community  of  action  on 
the  part  of  either  the  employers  or  workers  for  the  protection  of 
their  particular  interests,  and  but  little  official  regulation  or  super- 
vision. 

Because  of  its  tardy  industrial  development,  custom  dressmaking 
has  received  little  attention  from  economists  and  statisticians.  The 
standpoint  of  the  former  is  expressed  by  Miss  Abbott:  ^'Although 
the  'sewing  trades'  are  too  important  numeiically  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  employment  of  women  to  be  entirely  neglected,  their  his- 
tory can  be  given  here  only  in  outline  ♦  *  *  partly  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  employment  of  women  in  the  making  of  clothing  is  less 
interesting  than  in  the  other  industries  which  have  been  discussed. 
Sewing,  needlework  of  any  kind  except,  perhaps,  the  making  of 
men's  garments,  has  always  been  regarded  as  within  women's 
'peculiar  sphere,'  and  the  point  of  interest  is,  therefore,  not  that 
so  many  women  are  employed  in  the  sewing  trade,  but  that  so 
many  men  have  come  into  the  industry  as  their  competitors."  ^ 

The  United  States  Census  Office,  after  several  attempts  to  secure 
statistics  for  the  hand  trades,  abandoned  the  attempt  '^in  view  of  tlic 
demonstrated  inaccuracy  of  a  hand-trade  census  and  the  impossibility 
of  making  it  otherwise  than  inaccurate."  ^  The  census  of  occupa- 
tions, made  by  the  United  States  every  ten  years  and  that  made  by 
the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  every  intervening  five  years, 
give  some  statistics  relative  to  numbers,  nativity,  and  age  secured 
in  the  popidation  census. 

From  the  industrial  standpoint,  no  official  statistics  relative  to 
numbers  employed,  seasons,  and  wages  have  been  given  since  1900, 
nor  are  they  to  be  given  in  fut\ire  censuses.    Such  statistics,  when 

>  Women  In  Industry,  hy  Edith  Abbott,  p.  215. 

•  United  States  Census,  190a    Mannteotures,  Vol.  I,  p.  zi. 
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given,  are  inadequate  for  such  an  intimate  acquaintance  as  is  essen- 
tial to  the  vocational  educator  or  the  placement  agent.  Those  in 
charge  of  the  direction  of  workers  and  prospective  workers  must 
know  types  of  shops,  method  of  production  in  each,  processes  avail- 
able to  young  workers  of  limited  experience,  opportunities  for  ad- 
vancement, the  wages  in  relation  to  training  and  length  of  experi- 
ence, types  of  girls  who  can  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities 
offered,  the  time  of  employment,  length  of  working  season  as  affected 
by  experience  and  skill,  conditions  in  the  trade  which  explain  the 
instability  of  labor  or  give  suggestions  for  lessening  it,  and  the  trend 
of  the  industry  itself. 

This  investigation  was  begun  in  the  fall  of  1909  by  the  writer  as  a 
fellow  in  the  department  of  research  of  the  Women's  Educational 
and  Industrial  Union  of  Boston  in  cooperation  with  the  Boston 
Trade  School  for  Girls.  The  investigator  agreed  to  visit  all  graduates 
of  the  dressmaking  course  who  were  in  the  trade,  for  information 
concerning  their  trade  career  and  for  suggestions  which  might  be 
helpful  to  the  school  in  formulating  its  program.  Eighty-four  were 
discovered  and  visited  who  had  been  graduated  before  the  fall  of 
1909.  In  all,  200  women  workers  and  100  employers  of  various 
types  were  interviewed  in  Boston  concerning  processes  of  the  trade, 
means  of  learning  these  processes,  the  various  occupations,  requisite 
qualifications,  length  of  time  necessary  to  acquire  these,  the  wage 
paid  for  the  various  kinds  of  work,  the  seasons  and  their  significance 
to  the  different  types  of  workers;  in  addition,  the  means  and  oppor- 
tunity for  supplementing  their  primary  trade,  and  the  home  condi- 
tions and  responsibilities  of  the  workers  were  also  considered.  In 
1910  a  study  was  made  by  the  department  of  research  for  the  Mas- 
sachusetts State  Board  of  Education  of  the  *' Industrial  opportimi- 
tics  in  Worcester,  Cambridge,  and  Somerville,"  and  statistics 
collected  during  the  study  of  the  dressmaking  shops  in  these  cities 
were  incorporated  in  this  report. 

In  1911  Miss  Jennie  Clement,  a  Simmons  student  who  lived  in 
Lowell,  volunteered  to  make  a  survey  of  the  trade  in  that  city  under 
the  direction  of  the  writer,  and  these  returns  also  were  incorporated 
in  this  report.  Because  the  city  directory  and  statistics  of  occupa- 
tion massed  together  without  distinction  dressmakers  of  every 
degree  of  skill,  shop,  factory,  and  home  workers,  and  employers  and 
employees,  an  attempt  was  made  to  secure  a  general  survey  of  each 
city  as  a  whole  and  to  determine  the  opportunities  open  to  Uie 
worker  who  has  learned  her  trade  and  proposes  to  follow  it  seriously. 
The  results  are  reported  in  the  following  chapters. 

After  aU  this  information  was  collected  it  was  felt  that  the  data 
concerning  wages,  actual  earnings,  and  seasons  were  inadequate, 
and  that  to  obtain  satisfactory  information  on  these  subjects  pay 
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rolls  must  be  studied.  The  investigator  explained  the  situation 
to  employers,  and  pay  rolls  were  secured  from  14  custom  shops  of 
varied  types,  covering  735  workers,  and  from  two  dressmaking  fac* 
tories,  covering  522  workers.  These  were  the  only  factories  turning 
out  a  product  comparable  to  that  of  the  custom  shops.  While  the 
information  thus  secured  concerning  seasons  agreed  to  a  surprising 
degree  with  the  returns  of  the  United  States  census  in  1900,  the 
wage  statistics  secured  were  unique  and  original,  and  made  it  pos- 
sible for  the  first  time  to  know  the  actual  wage  possibilities  of  a  large 
number  of  workers  in  this  trade.  Some  totally  unexpected  statistics 
relative  to  overtime,  instability  of  labor,  and  the  significance  to  the 
small  employer  of  small  capital  and  long  credit  also  threw  light  on 
some  of  the  most  important  problems  of  the  trade. 

The  information  gathered  has  been  presented  in  considerable  de- 
tail, with  the  hope  that  the  statistical  information  gathered  for  the 
first  and  only  time  in  this  trade  might  be  of  service  to  employers, 
workers,  educators,  placement  agents,  and  customers,  all  of  whom 
may  through  increased  knowledge  do  their  share  toward  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problems  presented. 


CHAPTER  L 

EVOLUTION  OF  THE  TRADE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  women's  clothing  trade  is  unique  among  the  industries  of  the 
twentieth  century  in  its  reslBtance  to  monopoly  of  wholesale  manu- 
facture, and  is  one  of  the  few  present-day  industries  which  shows  all 
stages  of  industrial  evolution  from  a  simple  to  a  highly  industrialized 
system  existing  side  by  side.  Woman's  insistence  on  individuality 
of  style  on  the  one  side,  and  the  large  place  occupied  by  women  as 
producers  on  the  other,  have  hindered  and  delayed  large  scale  pro- 
duction, but  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century  shows  that  even 
this  industry  is  being  caught  up  in  the  current  of  centralized  and 
large  scale  manufacturing.  Still  the  five  stages  of  chronological 
evolution  observed  in  industry  as  a  whole  can  be  traced  in  the  growth 
of  an  occasional  small  dressmaking  shop  of  a  couple  of  decades  past 
into  a  great  commercialized  shop  of  to-day  and  can  also  be  observed 
in  the  various  types  of  shops  about  us. 

These  diflferent  systems  of  production  typifying  five  different  stages 
of  evolution  may  be  called  (1)  the  family  system,  observed  in  home 
dressmaking;  (2)  the  help  or  hire  system,  seen  in  the  dressmaker  who 
goes  out  by  the  day  to  the  home  of  the  customer;  (3)  the  custom 
system,  as  seen  in  the  "mistress  dressmaker ''  who  conducts  a  shop 
to  which  her  customers  come  to  have  their  work  done;  (4)  the  com- 
mercialized system,  exemplified  in  women's  furnishing  stores,  which 
combine  a  sales  and  a  custom  dressmaking  department,  and  (5)  the 
manufacturing  system  for  retail  and  for  wholesale  trade.  A  brief 
sketch  of  this  evolution  through  the  three  centuries  of  American 
history  may  provide  a  helpful  background  for  a  study  of  the  present- 
day  development. 

In  the  American  colonies,  naturally,  the  earliest  or  family  stage  of 
industry,  where  ''production  was  carried  on  within  the  family,  by 
the  family,  and  for  the  family,''^  predominated  and  still  exists  to  a 
large  degree  in  the  rural  parts  of  the  United  States.  Before  the  mid- 
dle of  the  seventeenth  century  the  second  stage,  the  help  or  hire  sys- 
tem, developed,  by  which  the  independent  workman  (usually  a  man) 
went  from  place  to  place  offering  his  services  and  performing  the  work 
in  the  home  of  his  customer.'    Before  the  end  of  the  century  the  third 

1  PriTicipIes  of  Economics,  by  E.  R.  A.  Seligman,  p.  88. 

>  A  Simple  Cobbler  of  Agawam,  by  Nathaniel  Ward,  p.  28;  An  Aoooont  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia, 
by  Oabriel  Thomas,  p.  41;  Cooneotieat  Coloiiial  Reoorda,  Vol.  II,  p.  283. 
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homes.  The  unattached  woman  seems  to  have  been  rare.  As 
late  as  1698  Gabriel  Thomas  remarks  that  there  were  no  "old  maids 
to  be  met  with,  *  *  *  for  all  commonly  marry  before  they  are 
20  years  of  age."*  Forty-two  years  earlier  another  writer  had 
observed  that  '4oose  persons,"  i.  e.,  those  free  to  dispose  of  their 
services  as  they  pleased,  "seldom  live  long  unmarried  if  free."* 

This  relative  scarcity  of  women  or  the  fact  that  home  dressmaking 
was  largely  done  by  servants  and  slaves  may  have  been  one  reason  why 
commercial  dressmaking  was  largely  in  the  hands  of  men.  During 
the  entire  seventeenth  century  men  tailors  seem  to  have  predominated 
in  the  commerciaUzed  sewing  trades,  for  they  are  frequently  mentioned 
by  various  writers,  while  women,  when  mentioned  at  all  in  this  con- 
nection, are  reported  as  scarce. 

Before  the  end  of  the  century  dressmakers  had  reached  the  third 
stage,  that  of  conducting  a  shop  to  which  customers  come  to  have 
work  done,  and  by  1679  there  was  at  least  one  instance  of  the  fourth 
system,  the  women's  furnishings  stores  which  combine  a  sales 
department  with  custom  dressmaking.  In  that  year  William 
Sweatland  was  conducting  such  a  store  at  Salem,  selling  furnishings 
and  making  clothes  for  men,  women,  and  children.  There  is  still 
extant  a  bill  of  his  against  Jonathan  Corwin,  from  which  it  appears 
that  making  and  altering  women  *s  and  cliildren's  garments  formed  an 
important  part  of  liis  trade.' 

Although  women  had  apparently  not  reached  this  fourth  stage 
during  the  seventeenth  century,  they  had  evidently  attained  the 
tliird,  for  in  1699  Jane  Latham,  "Seamstress  and  Manto  Maker," 
wife  of  Joseph  Latham,  of  New  York,  and  Catharine  White,  * '  Tailor 
Woman,"  wife  of  Peter  YHiite,  joyner,  of  the  same  State,  were 
each  doing  enough  business  to  take  on  a  young  apprentice  to  whom 
they  contracted  to  teach  the  trade.*  Taking  apprentices  presup- 
poses the  maintenance  of  a  shop,  as  there  is  no  record  of  dressmakers 
going  out  by  the  day  and  taking  assistants  with  them. 

Thus,  by  1700,  the  first  four  systems  under  which  dressmaking 
is  carried  on  were  in  existence  side  by  side  in  the  colonies,  though 
the  first  and  second  systems  were  probably  very  much  in  the  lead. 
Throughout  the  seventeenth  century  the  colonists,  in  addition  to 
the  clothes  made  by  their  own  dressmakers  and  tailors,  were  receiv- 
ing importations  from  abroad,  especially  from  England.  The 
writings  of  the  times  contain  frequent  references  to  the  arrival  of 
ships  bearing,  among  other  things,  garments  and  finery  for  men  and 
women  alike. 

I  An  Aocoont  of  Pennsylvania  and  West  New  Jersey  (1G98),  by  Gabriel  Thomas ,  pp.  45-51. 
>  Leah  and  Rachel  (1056),  by  Hammond,  p.  15. 

s  See  Weeden's  Economic  and  Social  History  of  New  England,  p.  287,  where  a  copy  of  this  bill,  co^'ering 
the  period  from  Sept.  29, 1679,  to  Feb.  36, 1681,  is  gi\'en. 
«  New  York  Historical  Society  Collections,  1885,  pp.  582, 583. 
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During  the  eighteenth  century  changes  in  the  dressmaking  trade 
were  more  in  the  nature  of  shifting  the  emphasis  on  certain  aspects 
than  of  introducing  new  features.  The  four  systems  continued  to 
coexist.  The  household  system  does  not  appear  to  have  diminished 
in  importance,  and  the  papers  contain  frequent  advertisements  for 
household  servants  who  could  combine  sewing  with  the  performance 
of  their  domestic  duties.  The  help  or  hire  system  was  also  main- 
tained, and  a  transition  stage  between  this  and  the  custom-shop 
system  is  shown  by  ''EUzabeth  Sanders  Porter,  Mantua-Maker  from 
Boston,''  who  ''begs  leave  to  inform  the  Ladies  of  this  Town 
(Essex)  that  she  makes  Gowns,  Hats,  Cloaks  and  Riding  Habits 
in  the  best  and  neatest  Manner,  at  her  own  Home  or  at  the  Ladies' 
Houses, "  * 

Shops  carried  on  under  the  third  and  fourth  systems  became 
increasingly  numerous  and  important,  and  more  and  more  com- 
monly women  were  found  at  their  head.  The  first  half  of  the  century 
was  marked  by  closer  relations  with  Europe  and  by  greater  pros- 
perity than  had  prevailed  before.  The  increasing  wealth  of  the 
colonies  and  their  growing  commerce  tended  to  introduce  European 
standards  of  dress,  while  the  coming  of  royal  governors  and  the 
establishment  of  official  social  life  in  the  cities  gave  an  added  impetus 
to  the  movement.  English  dressmakers^  tailors,  and  staymakers 
came  over  to  find  their  prosperity  in  meeting  the  growing  demand 
for  rich  and  fashionable  garments^  and  though  men  preceded  the 
women,  the  latter  soon  became  prominent  as  mistress  dressmakers. 
From  this  position  they  soon  developed  into  merchant  dressmakers 
seUing  the  completed  garment  made  from  materials,  chosen  by 
samples,  manufactured  at  home  or  imported.  Before  the  close  of 
the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  women  appear  as  full-fledged 
merchant  dressmakers,  importers,  and  merchants  of  women's  cloth- 
ing. A  Boston  newspaper  in  1733  announced:  ''To  be  seen  at  Mrs. 
Hannah  Teatts,  Mantua-maker  at  the  head  of  Summer  St.,  Boston, 
a  Baby  drest  after  the  Newest  Fashion  of  Mantues  and  Night  Gowns 
and  every  thing  belonging  to  a  dress,  lately  arrived  in  Capt.  White, 
from  London,  any  Ladies  that  desire  to  see  it  may  either  come  or 
send  and  she  will  be  ready  to  wait  on  'em,  if  they  come  to  the  House 
it  is  Five  Shillings,  and  if  she  waits  on  them  it  is  Seven  Shillings. "' 
Thus,  there  existed  in  the  early  eighteenth  century,  some  of  the  most 
modem  present-day  features  of  the  custom  dressmaking  trade — a 
mistress  custom  dressmaker,  an  importer  of  European  models, 
carrying  a  varied  stock  of  '^  Mantues,  Night  Gowns  and  every  thing 
belonging  to  a  dress,"  which  she  was  prepared  to  display  either  in 
her  shop  or  in  the  home  of  her  customers. 

i  Esaex  Oaxetto,  Aug.  14-21, 1770.  *  New  RngUnd  Weekly  Jounud,  July  3, 1733. 
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During  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  woman  mer- 
chant dressmaker  assumed  a  more  prominent  place  among  the 
importers  of  goods  and  clothing.  Jane  Eustis  in  1756  had  developed 
all  the  characteristiGS  of  the  modem  commercialized  custom  shop. 
In  1756  she  dissolved  her  '^ copartnership"  with  Mary  Purcell  and 
opened  a  shop  ''next  door  to  Mr.  Kent's  office,  opposite  the  north  side 
of  the  Town  House/'  where  she  ''sold  for  the  lowest  rates  for  cash 
.  .  .  Hoops,  stays  .  •  •  stomachers  .  .  .  bonnets,  hair  hats,  Padu- 
soy  cloaks  .  .  .  umbrilles  .  .  .  Men's,  Women's,  and  Children's  hose 
.  .  .  women's  black  silk  kid  and  lamb  gloves  and  mittens.  N.  B. 
Said  £ustis  makes  in  the  neatest  and  newest  fashion  Capuchines, 
Cardinals,  Hatts,  Bonnets  and  Pallances,  etc.,  etc."  ^  Ten  years 
later,  1766,  in  the  same  shop  she  had  just  "imported  .  .  .  from  Lon- 
don" and  was  selling  "for  cash  at  her  shop  opposite  the  North  Side 
of  the  Town-House,  Boston  .  .  .  Brown  and  black  Padusoys  .  .  . 
Ducapes,  pink  and  brown  Mantuas,  white  and  buff  ground  Brocades 
.  .  .  quilted  petticoats  .  .  .  Lady's  habit  .  .  .  brocaded  shoes  and 
dogs  .  .  .  black  and  coloured  bonnets  and  jockeys,  plumes  for  ditto 
•  .  .  silver  and  silk  trimmings  for  gowns  .  .  .  chip  hats  and  bonnets 
.  .  .  with  a  great  variety  of  Haberdashery  and  Millinery,  too  many 
to  be  ennumerated."  ' 

By  1756  this  woman  of  the  American  colonies  had  developed  her 
custom  dressmaking  and  millinery  establishment  to  a  conunercialized 
shop  where  she  sold  imported  ready-made  wear  beside  her  own  manu- 
factures. But  in  1766  Jane  Eustis  made  no  mention  of  custom  or 
order  work.  If  this  omission  indicates  that  this  phase  of  her  business 
had  sunk  into  insignificance  beside  the  more  profitable  sales  depart- 
ment, the  similarity  to  modem  conditions  and  tendencies  becomes 
almost  complete. 

The  importation  of  clothing  from  abroad  continued  throughout  the 
century,  although  naturally  it  was  greatly  diminished  during  the 
Revolution.  After  the  break  with  England,  and  indeed  for  some 
time  before  it,  such  importations  were  attacked  on  the  ground  that 
patriotism  demanded  the  use  of  home  products.  It  is  impossible  to 
say  to  what  extent  this  attitude  affected  the  dressmakers.  Adver- 
tisements of  dresses  and  dress  materials  from  EIngland  and  France 
continued  to  appear  in  the  city  papers,  but  in  1790  Hamilton  claimed 
"in  a  number  of  districts  that  two-thirds,  three-fourths,  and  even  four- 
fifths  of  all  the  clothing  of  the  inhabitants  are  made  by  themselves.'" 
Outside  of  the  larger  cities  dressmaking  had  developed  very  little 
beyond  the  first  two  systems,  while  the  third  and  fourth  probably 
appeared  very  little,  if  at  all. 

1  Boston  News  Letter,  June  24, 1750.  ^  American  State  Papers.    Finance,  vol.  1,  p.  132. 

*  Boston  Gazette,  Feb.  17,  Dec.  8, 1766. 
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In  the  nineteenth  century,  the  women's  clothing  trade,  still  retain- 
ing all  its  primitive  stages,  developed  the  characteristics  of  'Ma  grande 
industrie."  There  was  still  the  ''young  lady  [who]  wishes  a  situation 
in  a  private  family  where  she  can  do  sewing,  or  assist  in  the  domestic 
concerns  to  pay  for  her  board,"  *  "a  Young  woman  from  England 
[who]  wishes  to  engage  herself  in  a  genteel  family  to  do  needlework,"  ' 
and  "a  Lady  possessing  unusual  taste  and  skill,  and  experience  in 
fitting  and  making  all  kinds  of  Ladies'  and  Little  Boys'  and  Girls' 
Garments,  [who]  would  like  to  work  for  a  few  families  in  Charlestown 
or  vicinity."  *  Beside  these  appeared  the  master  tailor  and  mistress 
dressmaker,  employers  of  labor.  To  what  extent  tailors  and  dress- 
makers employed  help  before  the  Revolution  it  seems  difficult  to 
determine,  but  undoubtedly  the  evolution  of  the  larger  shop  during 
the  eighteenth  century  increased  the  demand,  and  the  recruiting  of 
workers  through  advertisements  in  the  newspapers,  the  usual  method 
to-day,  became  apparent  at  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
For  example,  '*M.  Boyles,  Mantua-maker  from  London,"  advertised 
for  '*Two  young  women,  wanted  as  apprentices,"  in  Boston  in  1799.* 
As  her  advertisement  ran  in  the  paper  for  four  weeks,  the  applicants 
were  apparently  no  more  numerous  or  desirable  than  at  present.  In 
1800  there  was  '^wanted  at  the  Tailoring  Business  a  smart  young 
Woman  18  or  20  years  of  age,"  ^  and  in  1828  '*Six  first-rate  tailoresses 
to  whom  steady  employ  and  the  highest  wages  will  be  given  •  .  . 
were  wanted  immediately."  •  M.  Gillespie,  dressmaker,  "wanted 
immediately  [in  1827]  several  persons  as  apprentices."' 

The  fourth  stage  of  the  dressmaking  industry,  the  merchant  dress- 
maker and  milliner,  is  typified  by  '^  Eliza  Bancroft  [who]  Respectfully 
informs  her  Friends  and  the  Pubhc  that  she  has  received  a  fresh 
supply  of  Fancy  Goods  Suitable  for  the  Season — among  which  aro 
black  and  white  cambrics,  black  silk  shawls  .  .  .  silk  for  Bonnets, 
and  Gowns  .  .  .  She  continues  the  Mantua  Making  and  Millinery 
Business  in  the  newest  fashions.""  Thus,  before  the  War  of  1812 
there  was  developed  the  prototype  of  the  modern  woman's  furnishings 
houses,  which  combine  under  one  business  management  the  three 
departments:  (1)  The  sales  department  of  materials  and  furnishings 
for  women's  clothing;  (2)  custom  dressmaking;  and  (3)  millinery. 

Although  the  development  on  a  large  scale  of  the  big  furnishing 
houses  with  their  millinery  and  dressmaking  departments  and  the  neces- 
sary capital  gave  the  supremacy  to  men  as  **  better  prepared  for  roa- 

1  Boston  Dafly  Advertiser,  Mar.  34, 1813. 
s  Independent  Chronicle,  July  23, 1800. 

•  Banker  HUI  Aurora,  May  6, 1S65. 

«  Boston  Commercial  Gazette,  June  10, 17, 24,  July  1, 1799. 
» Columbua  Centlnel,  Mar.  5, 1800. 

•  (Boston]  Evening  Oacette,  Mar.  15,  l<i2S. 
1 1bid.,  Sept.  15,  1R27. 

•  National  Aegis,  Apr.  8.  1««12. 
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soning  and  calculations/'^  the  woman  European  importer,  wholesale 
dealer,  and  merchant  dressmaker  appeared  in  Boston  before  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  centmy. 

A  woman  merchant  dressmaker  and  importer  of  European  models 
was  established  in  Boston  by  1840,  who  arranged  '^ openings''  for  the 
display  of  the  latest  styles  and  models  to  the  dressmakers  of  the  sur- 
rounding coimtry,  thus  exhibiting  a  prototype  of  the  movement  for 
'democratization"  of  styles  in  America,  which  is  now  centered 
almost  exclusively  in  New  York  City  and  has  practically  disappeared 
from  Boston. 

Women  conducted  stores  which  carried  a  stock  of  materials  and  of 
clothing,  not  only  in  the  large  ports  but  in  many  surrounding  cities, 
Grace  Smith  in  Norfolk,*  Mrs.  Oapp  **at  the  Noted  Store"  in  Ded- 
ham,'*'Mrs.  Charlotte  H.White  .  .  .  [who]  .  .  .  has  opened  a  shop  in 
the  dwelling  House  of  Deacon  Tilly  Flint"  in  Rutland,*  advertised  ''a 
general  assortment  of  English  goods."  Imports  in  the  large  cities 
increased  in. value,  and  merchants  in  Boston  offered  for  sale  ''a  com* 
plete  assortment  of  new  and  fashionable  Goods  .  .  .  Rich  ball  dresses, 
Lace  dresses.  Embroidered  French  cambric  and  sheer  muslin  dresses, 
India  Muslin  dresses,  Mantles,  Silk,  and  gold  dotted  muslin  for  dresses 
...  *  a  few  splendid  French  embroidered  Muslin  and  Cambrick 
Dresses,  worth  from  35  to  55  dollars.  These  being  lately  imported, 
are  the  most  modem  style  and  truly  elegant."  *  Stephen  Rhoads, 
in  November,  1827,  had  received  by  the  London  Packet,  **1  case  of 
Ladies  Imperial  Pelerines,  Sable,  and  Ermine,  a  very  rich  article."  ' 

The  influx  of  European  goods  and  increasing  luxury  in  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  had,  however,  met  opposition  from 
many  quarters.  The  manufacturers  and  statesmen  of  New  England 
m  the  early  nineteenth  century  vigorously  resisted  European  impor- 
tations of  manufactured  articles.  The  remedy  urged  was  increasing 
taxation  and  the  climax  was  reached  in  the  tariff  of  1828. 

Apart  from  the  political  agitation,  many  opposed  the  trend  toward 
extravi^ance,  and  especially  as  manifested  in  the  introduction  of 
European  clothes  and  ornaments  and  the  submission  to  European 
fashions,  on  groimds  of  duty,  morality,  and  patriotism.  There  is 
little  evidence  that  this  opposition  produced  any  particular  effect. 

The  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  contributed  the  final  phases 
of  development  in  the  women's  clothing  trade — the  wholesale  manu- 
facture of  women's  machine-made  clothing  with  the  resultant  so- 
caUed  sweating  system,  and  the  custom  ready-to-wear  garments. 

I  France,  Office  du  Travail.    La  Petite  Industrie,  Vol.  II,  Le  VAtement  k  Parts,  1896,  p.  395. 
a  Norfolk  Repository,  May  28, 1805. 

•  Ibid.,  June  4, 1806. 

4  Natloiial  Aegis,  July  3, 1805. 

i  The  Ev«iiiiig  Oaiette,  Jan.  6, 1827. 

•  Ibid.,  Oct. «.  1827. 

Y  The  Evening  Oaiette,  Nov.  15, 1827,  Oct.  20, 1827,  Aug.  2, 1828. 
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Thiis  by  the  end  of  the  century  all  stages  of  development  existed  side 
by  side.  The  large  commercialized  shop  and  department  store  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  represent  a  stage  of  evolution  in 
degree  purely.  They  existed  in  the  eighteenth  century.  They  in- 
creased in  size,  amount  of  capital  invested,  and  stock  carriedi  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  But  the  last  stage  of  development,  wholesale 
manufacture,  originated  and  developed  rapidly  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Wholesale  manufacture  of  men's  clothing 
existed  to  some  extent  in  the  first  half  of  the  century.  The  manufac- 
ture of  women's  clothing  on  a  large  scale  in  advance  of  the  orders  of 
prospective  buyers  involved  a  more  difficult  problem.  A  most  serious 
obstacle  to  making  up  large  quantities  of  women's  clothing  in  vary- 
ing sizes  and  in  like  and  in  different  materials  after  a  single  model 
appeared  from  the  beginning.  Two  factors,  which  M.  du  Maroussem 
calls  ^'la  coquetterie  feminine,"  *  complicated  the  development — the 
attitude  of  the  clientele,  which  insists  that  no  two  gowns  shall 
be  aUke,  necessitating  infinite  variations,  and  the  desire  for  an 
adaptation  of  the  fashion,  style,  and  material  of  a  garment  to  the 
particular  form  and  personal  characteristics  of  the  individual  woman. 
This  individualization,  which  constitutes  the  radical  contrast  between 
masculine  and  feminine  dress,  was  still  further  complicated  by  the 
rapidly  changing  styles  in  women's  clothing.  Each  client  required 
a  garment  adapted  peculiarly  to  herself,  but  it  must  conform  in  its 
general  lines  to  the  exigencies  of  the  general  fashion,  which  in  turn 
are  uncertain  because  dependent  on  ^'the  universal  suffrage  of  the 
ladies  of  fashion."  "How  then,"  says  M.  du  Maroussem,  "in  view 
of  this  unconquerable  economic  demand,  manufacture  lai^e  stocks  in 
advance,  as  is  the  custom  established  in  the  manufacture  of  men's 
ready-made  clothing?  The  process  must  be  transformed."  The 
promoters  of  the  new  idea  sought  to  separate  the  common  elements, 
to  some  extent,  from  the  most  diversified  styles,  and  apply  to  them, 
as  an  invariable  basis  of  the  system,  the  anticipated  fashion.^  The 
promulgation  of  the  styles  is  effected  through  two  mediums:  The  cre- 
ation of  models  in  picture  form,  which  are  spread  broadcast  through 
special  fashion  publications,  and  the  creation  of  models  in  the  actual 
form  of  costumes  made  in  advance  and  sold  with  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing reproductions  and  variations  from  them.  Paris  controls  this  phase 
of  the  trade.  The  United  States  has  always  looked  to  western  Europe 
for  initiative  in  style  of  dress.  Certain  large  houses  in  some  of  the 
largest  American  cities  create  "Americanized  styles"  and  models, 
but  always  in  accordance  with  the  decrees  laid  down  by  Paris  leaders. 


»  France,  Offlc©  du  Travail.  La  Petit©  Industrie,  Vol.  TI.  Le  ^'^tement  h  Paris,  p.  393  et  seq.  See  aJso 
Le  Development  de  la  Fabrique  et  le  travail  &  domicile  dana  leti  Indttstries  de  rHabillement,  par  A. 
Alftalion.    Paris,  1906. 

*  iSee  discussion  by  M.  du  Maroussem.  France,  Office  du  Travail.  La  Petite  Indostrie,  VoL  n,  Le 
V6tement  &  Paris,  p.  3ft3  et  seq. 
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The  deyelopment  of  the  '^ready-made/'  using  the  word  in  its  ver- 
nacular sense,  was  a  matter  of  some  four  decades.  Ready-made  wear 
had  been  imported  from  Europe  in  colonial  times,  but  wholesale  ready* 
made  clothing  produced  in  lurge  quantities  in  many  sizes  and  vane- 
ties  of  materials  showed  a  comparatively  slow  evolution.  No  at- 
tempt was  made  at  first  to  invade  the  sphere  of  the  fitted  garment. 
With  the  introduction  of  the  sewing  machine  in  1850,  however,  ready- 
made  clothing  soon  took  rapid  strides  in  the  looser  and  more  masculine 
type  of  wear,  such  as  outside  cloaks,  coats,  and  mantillas,  as  well  as 
in  ooraets  and  similar  furnishing  goods,  hoop  skirts,  and  millinery. 

The  census  of  1860  reported — '^This  branch  ol  the  domestic  dloth- 
ing  trade,  which  thus  employs  nearly  half  a  million  doUars  in  capital, 
and  with  the  labor  of  less  than  1,600  hands,  produced  upwards  of  two 
and  a  quarter  million  dollars'  worth  of  cloaks  and  mantillas  annually, 
is  one  of  quite  recent  growth,  and  has  received  its  principal  develop- 
ment within  the  ten. or  fifteen  years  preceding  the  last  census.  The 
manufacture  has  its  principal  seat  in  New  York,  which  has  15  large 
establishments,  one  of  which  employs  100  girls  and  makes  goods  to 
the  value  of  $120,000  per  annum.  Two  others  employ  70  and  40 
hands,  respectively,  and  make  each  about  $100,000  worth.  The  whole 
value  of  doaks  and  mantillas  made  in  that  city  in  1860  was  $618,400. 
A  large  manufacturer  in  that  city  who  commenced  business  in  1849 
was  the  first  to  introduce  sewing  machines  in  the  business,  as  well  as 
ihe  first  to  employ  young  women  in  the  retail  sales  department.  The 
largest  establishment  in  Boston  also  employs  100  females  and  makes 
$150,000  worth  of  ladies'  cloaks  and  mantillas  annually,  while  two 
others  in  that  city  employ  each  about  75  hands,  and  manufacture 
to  the  value  of  $125,000  each.  All  but  $13,000  of  the  product  in 
Massachusetts  was  made  by  10  factories  in  Boston.''  ^ 

During  the  four  decades  from  1860  to  1900  the  ready-made-garment 
manufacturers  invaded  every  branch  of  the  women's  clothing  trade. 
Increasing  development  of  skill  and  perfection  of  machinery  and  work- 
manship have  made  possible  the  manufacture  of  close-fitting  gar- 
ments. The  development  of  popular  taste  and  demand  through  the 
ahow  windows  and  salesrooms  of  retail  dealers  has  justified  the  man- 
ufacture of  great  quantities  of  stock.  The  decreased  cost  of  the 
ready-made  has  resulted  in  its  world-wide  adoption.  In  the  early 
eighties  the  manufacturers  began  making  ladies'  suits,  in  the  nineties 
lingerie,  soon  to  be  followed  by  shirt  waists,  fancy  waists,  skirts,  gowns 
of  aU  sorts  and  materials,  and  finally  neckwear  on  a  large  scale. 

With  increasing  perfection  and  popularity  of  the  ready-made,  there 
has  appeared  a  new  phase  in  the  development  of  the  trade — the  ready- 
to-wear,  which  represents  the  last  resort  of  custom  dressmakers  and 

1  United  States  Census,  1860.    Manufactures,  p.  Uxjdii. 
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tailors  to  combat  the  ready-made.  Exclusive  large  custom  houses 
still  refuse  to  recognize  or  cany  the  ready-made,  but  they  are  attemptr 
ing  to  cater  to  pubUc  demand  for  the  completed  gown  or  garments  at 
short  notice  by  making  up  stock  in  advance,  "  Ready-to-wear,"  said 
a  member  of  such  a  firm,  ''  is  a  single  gown  made  up  on  a  single  ex- 
clusive pattern  in  advance  of  the  specific  order  of  a  customer,  but 
offering  an  individuality  and  exclusiveness  of  style  in  the  finished 
product  which  the  ready-made  in  its  many  duplications  in  various 
sizes  can  not  do.''  This  development  has  brought  in  its  wake  two 
most  important  results — ^first,  the  partial  aboUtion  of  the  necessity 
for  late  rush  orders,  as  the  customer  can  often  find  ready  for  use  a 
gown  suitable  for  her  needs;  and  second,  the  partial  alleviation  of 
the  slack  season,  as  the  workers  fill  in  the  time  in  which  they  are  not 
busy  with  orders  of  customers  by  making  up  "stock."  This  ready- 
to-wear  is  offered  for  sale  to  customers  wishing  gowns  on  short  notice, 
or  preferring  the  finished  product  to  the  waste  of  time  and  energy 
and  the  uncertainty  of  satisfactory  results  sometimes  experienced  in 
custom  work. 

The.  attempt  to  cater  to  all  the  various  needs  of  the  cKentele  is 
resulting  in  many  combinations,  either  of  the  two  branches,  custom 
and  ready-to-wear,  or  of  the  three  branches,  custom,  ready-to-wear, 
and  ready-made.  Many  a  custom  tailor  or  dressmaker  of  a  few 
decades  ago  has  now  been  transformed  into  the  head  of  a  large  estab- 
Ushment  or  has  formed  a  partnership  or  corporation  combining  the 
two  or  three  branches  of  the  trade.  Meanwhile  the  increasing  tendency 
toward  centraUzation  and  the  competition  of  two  powerful  factors — 
the  manufacturing  and  the  combination  establishments  with  their  large 
capital  and  unlimited  credit — ^have  rapidly  diminished  the  field  of  op- 
portunity for  the  small  custom  dressmaker.  She  is  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  three  great  problems  of  modem  industry — competition,  capi- 
tal, and  the  labor  problem.  The  ready-made,  with  its  increasingly  fine 
product,  good  style,  and  low  cost  due  to  the  manufacture  of  large 
quantities  under  a  highly  developed  business  system  and  administra- 
tion, encroaches  on  the  field  from  the  one  side;  the  large  combination 
estabUshments  encroach  on  the  other  side  in  two  ways,  for  first,  with 
practically  unUmited  capital  they  are  able  to  work  on  a  large  scale 
with  the  highest  d^ree  of  business  finesse,  to  employ  time  and 
labor  saving  machinery,  and  to  secure  experts,  who,  with  their  origi- 
naUty  and  initiative,  can  give  a  certain  characteristic  exclusiveness 
in  style  and  taste;  second,  because  of  the  extensive  scope  of  their 
business  some  of  the  more  far-seeing  firms  so  arrange  their  work  as 
to  eliminate  to  a  large  extent  the  seasonal  aspect  of  the  trade,  thus 
attracting  the  workers  and  aggravating  the  labor  problem  for  the 
small  dressmaker. 
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On  the  other  hand,  there  are  certain  important  influences  reacting 
in  favor  of  custom  work  and  of  the  small  dressmaker.  Custom  work 
will  probably  always  retain  its  superiority  of  workmanship — ^i.  e.,  fine 
handwork,  accuracy,  and  fine  finishing.  It  will  also  meet  and  solve 
most  effectively  the  pecuUar  needs  of  the  individual.  For  these  two 
reasons  every  stage  of  custom  work  can  still  retain  its  position  in  the 
labor  world.  The  dressmaker  going  *'out  by  the  day"  obviates  for 
herself  the  problem  of  large  capital  and  irregular  payment  of  cus- 
tomers and  meets  the  needs,  of  customers  who  stiU  insist  on  custom 
work  in  lingerie,  children's  wear,  house  dresses,  and  even  the  more 
elaborate  gowns. 

In  spite  of  the  problems  enumerated  above,  the  small  dressmaker 
also  has  certain  advantages  which  cause  her  competition  to  react  on 
the  large  establishments.  First,  the  '^ democratization"  of  styles 
effected  by  the  semiannual  importation  of  Parisian  models  by  large 
New  York  importers  and  their  "openings,"  at  which  all  the  newest 
Parisian  styles  are  displayed  to  their  customers  (dressmakers)  from 
far  and  near,  enables  the  smallest  (within  these  hmits)  as  well  as  the 
lai^gest  dressmaker  to  give  to  her  customers  the  newest  style.  One 
of  the  members  of  an  old  and'well-estabUshed  firm  considered  this 
the  greatest  menace  to  the  high-class  establishments.  Formerly,  he 
said,  only  the  large  estabhshments  who  could  send  a  representative 
abroad  twice  a  year  could  give  exclusive  and  original  styles  to  their 
customers.  Now  the  smallest  dressmaker  of  ability  and  ingenuity 
is  enabled  to  give  exactly  as  good  style  at  smaller  cost  because  of 
her  lower  expenses.  Second,  the  small  dressmaker  gives  her  own 
talent,  taste,  ingenuity,  and  originaUty  to  the  making  of  her  gowns 
with  no  financial  expenditure  for  this  service.  The  large  firm  pays 
one  or  more  head  women  salaries  ranging  from  $1,000  to  $10,000  a 
year  for  this  contribution,  but  the  smaU  dressmaker  not  only  furnishes 
this  herself  but  by  personal  supervision  of  the  workroom  effects 
greater  economy  of  time  and  materials  and  the  more  interested  coop- 
eration of  her  employees.  The  small  dressmaker  has  a  more  steady 
and  regular  cUentele,  enabUng  many  of  the  more  far-seeing  ones  to 
meet  in  a  fairly  satisfactory  manner  the  seasonal  problem.  She  is 
not  expected  nor  does  she  attempt  to  maintain  the  standard  of  luxury 
and  spaciousness  of  quarters,  location  of  establishment,  etc.,  required 
of  the  larger  firms,  with  their  resultant  heavy  expenditure. 

Thus  a  nice  balance  of  opposing,  interacting,  and  reacting  forces 
still  makes  possible  at  the  present  day  the  existence  side  by  side  of 
all  stages  of  the  clothing  trade  from  the  primitive  to  the  most  modern 
and  scientifically  developed. 


CHAPTER  n. 

THE  DRESSMAKING  TRADE  OF  TO-DAY. 

The  dressmaking  trade  of  the  twentieth  century  is  developing  along 
three  diverging  hnes:  (1)  In  the  increasmg  growth  of  the  large 
wholesale  manufacturers  at  the  expense  of  the  custom  trade;  (2)  in 
the  development  of  the  large  custom  shop  and  decline  of  the  small; 
and  (3)  paradoxically,  in  the  comparatively  large  place  occupied  by 
the  home  dressmaker  and  day  worker.  Directors  of  vocational  edu- 
cation and  guidance  must,  therefore,  know  the  industrial  trend  and 
predominant  types  in  the  neighborhoods  to  which  they  cater  to  solve 
their  problem  satisfactorily. 

The  manufacture  of  ready-made  clothing  has  grown  by  leaps  and 
bounds  during  the  last  two  decades,  increasing  more  than  100  per 
cent  in  practically  every  phase  diu*ing  the  decade  1890  to  1900,  and 
in  some  details  to  an  even  more  phenomenal  extent  during  the  decade 
1900  to  1910. 

Table  1,  immediately  following,  shows  the  development  of  the  two 
branches,  wholesale  manufacturing  and  custom  dressmaking,  during 
the  decade  1890-1900,  while  Table  2  shows  the  growth  of  the  whole- 
sale manufacturing  trade  during  the  decade  1899-1909. 


TabuB  1.— development  of  WOMEN'S  clothing  TRADE,  FACTORY  PRODUCT  AND 
CUSTOM  DRESSMAKING,  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  DURING  THE  DECADE  1890-1900.1 

IBased  on  United  States  Census,  1900,  Vol.  IX,  Manufactures,  Pt.  Ill,  p.  302.] 


Xtam* 


Number  of  establishments. . . . 

Capital 

Wa^  earners,  average  nam* 
ber 

Men,  16  years  and  over. . . 

Women,  16  years  and  over. 

Children  under  10  years. . . 
Total  wages 

Men 

Women 

Childrtsi 

Cost  of  materials  used 

Value  of  products. 


Factory  product. 


1890 


1,224 

¥21,259,528 


30, 
12. 
25, 

115,428, 
S7,386, 
#7, v94, 

$34,277, 
•68,164, 


1900 


Per 
cent 
In- 
crease, 
1900 
over 
1890. 


2,701 
$48,431,544 


149  83,739 

963  26,109 

913  56,866 

273  764 

272  $32,586,101 

955  $15,790,572 

203  $16,676,390 

114  $120,139 

219  $84,704,592 
019|$150,339,539 


120.7 
127.8 

113.9 

101.4 

119.5 

179.9 

111.2 

113.8 

108.6 

155. 

147.1 

138.8 


Custom  dressmaking. 


1890 


19,587 
$12,883,097 


48, 

1. 

47, 

$13, 145, 
$616, 
$12,482, 
$46, 
$23,393, 
$57,071, 


613 

0561 

164 

3931 

734 

438 

362 

934 

829 

732 


1900 


14,479 

$13,815,221 

45,505^ 

4,379 

40,835 

381 

$14,352,453 

$2,943,175 

$11,363,683 

$45,595 

$16,508,754 

'$48,356,034 


Per 
oent 
in- 
crease, 
1900 
over 
1890. 


7.2 


314.7 


9.2 

377.5 


Per 
oent 
de- 


1900 
from 
1800. 


26.1 


6.2 


13.4 
3.1 


9.0 

2.9 

29.5 

15.3 


<  Factory  product  covers  all  clothing  mamiftwturod  for  the  wholesale  trade;  custom  dressmaking  deals 
with  produet  made  for  retail  orders. 

<  Includes  custom  work  and  repairing. 
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Table  2.— DEVELOPMENT  OF  WOMEN'S  CLOTHING  TRADE,    FACTORY   PRODUCT,  IN 

THE  UNITED  STATES  DURING  THE  DECADE  18»-1909.» 

(Based  on  the  United  States  Census,  1910,  Vol.  VIII,  Manufactures,  p.  500.] 


Item. 


Number  of  establishments. 
Capital. 


Wage  earners,  average  number. . . 

Total  wages 

Salaried  employees,  total  number. 

Total  salaries 

Cost  of  materials  used 

Value  of  product 


2,701 

»48,432,000 

83,739 

132,586.000 

6,715 

$6,574,000 

$84,705,000 

$150,340,000 


1909 


4  558 

$129. 301,' 000 

153.743 

$78,508,000 

18,796 

$20,418,000 

$208,788,000 

$384,752,000 


Per 
cent 
in- 
crease, 
1909 
over 
1899. 


6S.8 
167.0 

83.6 
141.1 
179.9 
210.6 
144.5 
141.5 


I  In  1900  the  chief  statistician  recommended  the  abandonment  of  all  Inquiries  into  hand  trades  because 
of -the  impossibility  of  securing  accurate  and  complete  returns  and  the  high  cost  for  dubious  returns. 

In  the  manufacturing  branch  it  is  evident  that  the  increase  in 
capital  and  wages  during  the  second  decade  was  greater  than  m  the 
first,  but  a  correspondmg  increase  does  not  appear  in  the  number  of 
establishments  or  workers.  This  indicates  a  process  of  consolidation 
and  the  development  of  the  larger  shop.  The  greater  increase  in 
wages  than  in  number  of  wage  earners  indicates  the  employment*  of 
more  liighly  skilled  workers.  This  is  also  emphasized  in  the  179.9 
per  cent  increase  in  salaried  officials  and  210.6  per  cent  increase  in 
total  salaries  paid. 

In  the  first  decade  while  the  manufacturing  branch  of  the  women's 
clothing  trade  showed  an  increase  of  120.7  per  cent  in  the  number  of 
establishments,  113.9  per  cent  in  average  number  of  wage  earners, 
147.1  per  cent  in  cost  of  materials  and  138.8  per  cent  in  value  of 
product,  custom  dressmaking  decreased  in  all  these  phases  of  the 
trade.  But  while  custom  dressmaking  lagged  far  behind  in  the  race 
during  this  decade,  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  establishments 
(26.1  per  cent)  was  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  6.2  per  cent  decline  in 
tlie  number  of  wage  earners.  During  the  same  period  the  amount  of 
capital  increased  7.2  per  cent  and  the  total  wages  9.2  per  cent,  all  this 
indicating  consoUdation  or  the  development  of  the  large  shop.* 

The  development  and  competition  of  the  factory  product  has 
brought  about  a  very  uneven  distribution  of  product  between  the 
factory  and  custom  dressmaker.  The  census  of  1910  describes 
women's  clothing,  factory  product,  as  comprising  '*not  only  com- 
plete suits,  but  also  dresses,  skirts,  petticoats,  kimonos,  dressing 
sacques,  wrappers,  jackets,  cloaks,  capes,  underwear,  infants'  cloth- 
ing, shirt  waists,  linings,  dress  stays,  bolts,  dress  shields,  and  similar 
articles." '  Custom  dressmaking  is,  on  the  other  hand,  being  in- 
creasingly limited  to  only  the  high-class,  exclusive  product;  fancy 


■See  Table  1. 


•  United  States  Censas,  1910.    Ifanulactures,  Vol.  VI H,  p.  39S. 
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house  dresses,  street  suits,  and  fancy  waists,  which,  because  of  indi- 
yidual  style  and  exclusive  patterns  and  materials,-  can  compete  with 
the  cheaper  ready*made  product. 

Although  the  factory  branch  of  the  trade  is  largely  centered  in 
New  York,  the  value  of  its  product  representing  70.8  per  cent  of  the 
total  output  of  the  United  States,^  the  clothing  trade  throughout  the 
country  feels  the  effect  of  its  competition  through  the  distribution  of 
New  York's  product. 

This  increase  in  the  unportance  of  the  factoiy  branch  is  bringing 
about  new  conditions  and  necessitating  new  adjustments  within  the 
custom  branch  of  the  trade.  Four  great  problems — capital,  compe- 
tition, scarcity  of  skilled  labor,  and  seasonal  fluctuation — must  be 
met  by  shops  of  aU  types,  and  the  degree  to  which  they  are  or  are  not 
solved  determines  the  survival  of  the  type.  Out  of  the  struggle  is 
emei^ing,  on  the  one  side,  the  lai^e  custom  shop  and,  on  the  other,  the 
domestic  or  day  worker,  with  the  resultant  submergence  of  the  small 
shop. 

The  evolution  of  the  large  establishment  in  custom  as  in  factory 
dressmaking  has  undoubtedly  continued  during  the  first  decade  of 
the  twentieth  century,  though  the  lack  of  census  statistics  makes 
comparison  impossible.  Members  of  the  trade,  both  in  Boston  and 
in  other  cities,  almost  imanimously  testify  to  the  increasing  difficulty 
the  small  shop  finds  in  competing  on  the  one  side  with  the  large  cus- 
tom establishments,  with  their  prestige  and  almost  unlimited  capital, 
and  on  the  other  with  the  wholesale  manufacturing  establishments 
turning  out  a  cheaper  product.  Many  who  formerly  conducted  a 
shop  find  it  more  profitable  to  work  on  a  salary  or  go  out  by  the  day. 
A  head  dressmaker  of  a  large,  fashionable  shop  in  Boston^  receiving 
$50  a  week,  had  for  five  or  six  years  conducted  a  shop  with  a  force  of 
20  to  30  workers,  but  could  not  meet  the  problem  of  capital.  A 
Worcester  dressmaker  who  used  to  conduct  a  shop  abandoned  it 
because  of  the  scarcity  of  good  workers  and  now  takes  in  only  such 
work  as  she  can  do  herself.  Many  of  the  smaller  dressmakers  are 
closing  their  shops  because  of  the  difficulty  of  competing  with  the 
large  custom  and  ready-made  establishments  and  are  going  out  by 
the  day  or  taking  only  such  work  as  they  can  do  alone. 

The  growth  of  the  wholesale  manufacture  of  women's  clothing  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  census,  and  the  development  of  the  large  custom 
dressmaking  shop,  though  not  so  easily  proved,  is  evident.  It  is 
more  difficult  to  ascertain  the  numbers  and  importance  of  dress- 
makers working  in  their  own  homes  or  going  out  by.  the  day,  yet 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  these  constitute  a  large  proportion  of 
the  workers  in  the  trade,  except  perhaps  in  large  cities  where  dress- 
making is  highly  industriaUzed.     Although  the  census  gives  no  sta- 

1  Calcolated  from  data  from  Tnited  States  Census,  1910.    Manufactures,  Vol.  VIII,  pp.  574. 575. 
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tistics  concerning  these  workers,  a  comparison  of  its  data  in  two 
different  reports  may  throw  some  light  upon  their  numbers.  In  the 
special  report  on  occupations  of  women  (based  on  the  population 
schedules)  the  number  of  dressmakers  16  years  of  ^e  and  over 
in  the  United  States  is  given  as  338,144.^  In  the  report  on  manu- 
factures for  the  same  year  (based  on  establishment  schedules)  the 
number  of  women  aged  16  or  over  employed  in  custom  dressmak- 
ing is  given  as  40,835;  in  addition,  908  salaried  oflBiciala  are  given, 
and  the  number  of  establishments  is  placed  at  14,479.'  If  it  be 
assumed  that  each  establishment  had  at  least  one  proprietor,  and 
if  these  be  added  to  the  salaried  ofTicials  and  others  engaged  in 
dressmaking,  the  total  is  56,222.  Subtracting  this  figure  from 
the.  338,144,  given  in  Statistics  of  Women  at  Work  as  representing 
the  number  of  dressmakers  in  the  United  States,  there  would  seem 
to  be  281,922  women  engaged  in  dressmaking  who  are  not  classed 
as  such  in  the  census  report  on  manufactures.  It  can  not  be  assumed 
that  all  of  these  are  women  who  make  dresses  at  home  or  go  out  by 
the  day;  various  causes  may  account  for  the  difference  between  the 
two  reports.  Nevertheless,  the  figures  are  significant  and  give  some 
idea  of  the  proportion  the  domestic  dressmaker  forms  of  the  total 
workers  in  the  trade. 

The  difficulty  of  determining  the  relative  importance  of  different 
types  of  dressmaking  is  much  increased  by  the  vagueness  with  which 
the  term  ''dressmaker"  is  used.  Thusj  the  United  States  census  for 
1900  reported  6,312  dressmakers  in  Boston.'  But  what  is  the  defini- 
tion of  ''dressmakers''  and  how  are  they  distinguished  from  seam- 
stresses or  tailoresses  ?  The  census  does  not  enhghten  us.  The  census 
figures  by  occupations,  moreover,  include  both  employers  and  em- 
ployees, while  the  employees  include  not  only  the  skilled  workers  who 
might  legitimately  be  called  "dressmakers,"  but  a  great  many  "seam- 
stresses" or  plain  sewers  who  do  the  finishing  work  on  the  gowns. 
These  workers  may  have  reported  themselves  as  "dressmakers"  or 
"seamstresses"  to  the  census  enumerators.  Others  undoubtedlv 
reported  themselves  as  dressmakers  who  were  not;  so  the  statistics 
are  far  from  satisfactory. 

The  term  "dressmaker"  is  so  vague  and  so  inaccurately  applied 
that  women  are  frequently  listed  as  dressmakers  in  the  city  direc- 
tory year  after  year  who  never  have  done  dressmaking  for  others  or 
who  work  only  occasionally.  A  Mrs.  G.  is  summarized  on  the  credit 
list  of  a  lai^e  store  in  Worcester  as  follows:  "  Aljove  is  not  a  dress- 
maker; never. was.  Said  she  was  not  when  questioned,  February 
1,  '07."     Yet  she  was  still  so  listed  in  the  city  directory  for  1909. 

t  special  Reports  of  the  Census  Office,  1900.    Statistics  of  Women  at  Work,  p.  70. 

>  United  States  C^nsiLs,  1900.    Manufactures,  Vol.  IX,  Vt.  UI,  p.  302. 

*  Special  lUporU  o(  tbe  Census  Ofltea,  1900.    Statistics  of  Women  at  Work,  p.  222. 
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Others  who  do  some  dressmaking  may  not  be  reported.  A  house- 
keeper, occasionally  finding  spare  time  in  the  spring  or  fall,  goes 
into  a  large  dressmaking  shop  for  a  month  in  the  busy  season. 
She  is  not  a  dressmaker,  yet  may  be  put  under  that  heading  by  the 
census  enumerator.  Because  of  the  lack  of  a  fixed  definition  of  the 
t^rms  '' dressmaking''  and  ''dressmaker/'  statistics  by  occupation 
are  of  httie  value  for  practical  or  educational  purposes. 

In  the  absence  of  complete  census  returns  we  are  forced  to  a  study 
of  local  conditions  to  discover  the  predominant  types  in  the  trade. 
The  Boston  city  directory  records  696  "mistress''  dressmakers  in 
1910,  of  whom  only  240,  or  about  one-third,  can  be  r^arded  as  regu- 
lar employers.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  those  recorded  as  independent 
dressmakers  by  the  directory  are  day  or  home  workers,  showing  the 
surprising  extent  to  which  the  women's  clothing  trade  still  retains  its 
domestic  characteristics  in  a  city  Uke  Boston. 

The  following  table  shows  the  extent  of  custom  dressmaking  in 
the  cities  studied: 


Table  3.— EXTENT  OF  CUSTOM  DRESSMAKING  IN  6  CITIES  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 


City. 


Boston 

Womstor. 
LoweU.... 
Cambridge 
Somerviile 


Popula- 
tion in 
1910.1 


670,686 
146,986 
106,394 
104,830 
77,236 


Rank 
ac- 
cord- 
ing 
to 
site 
of 
city. 


1 
2 
4 
6 
10 


Number  of  ostablish- 
ments  in  cities,  based 
on  specified  sources. 


United 

States 

Census, 

19Q0« 


271 
56 

155 
15 
16 


City 
direc- 
tory, 
1910. 


606 
398 
217 
167 
149 


Fac- 
tory 

in- 
spec- 
tor's 

re- 
port, 
1910. 


181 


In- 
vesti- 

ga- 
tor's 
esti- 
mate, 
1910 


240 

18 

83 

12 

2 


Number  employed,  based  on  specified 
sources. 


United 

States 

Census, 

1900. 


1,605 

645 

327 

24 

21 


Factory  inspec- 
tor's report, 
1910. 


Men. 


97 


Wo- 
men. 


1,926 

('J 
(») 

(•) 

(») 


Girls. 


40 


Number 
reported 
in  shops 
visited. 


Men. 


26 


Wo- 

men. 


2,032 

201 

60 

54 

10 


t  United  States  Census,  1910.    Population.  VoL  II,  p.  863. 

t  The  United  States  census  of  1900  includes  only  the  shop  having  an  annual  product  of  $500  or  more. 
United  States  Census,  1900,  Manufactures.  Part  I,  pp.  xxxix  and  ccxlii-ccxlv.  The  census  of  1910  ex- 
eludee  custom  dressmaJdng  entirely  from  the  reports  on  manufactures. 

•  Not  reported. 

While  in  Boston  only  about  one-third  of  the  dressmakers  given  in 
the  city  directory  were  employers,  the  proportion  was  even  smaller 
in  the  other  cities,  ranging  from  15.2  per  cent  in  Lowell  to  1.3  per 
cent  in  Somerviile.  This  difference  is  mainly  due  to  the  proximity 
of  the  other  cities  to  Boston,  which  makes  large  shops  not  only 
unnecessary  but  impracticable.  The  large  fashionable  custom 
shops  of  Boston  with  extensive  capital,  credit,  prestige,  and  close 
connection  with  European  centers  of  fashion  are  invincible  com- 
petitors in  the  high-class  trade.  The  large  department  stores  of 
Boston  offering  ready-made  clothing  compete  with  the  middle  and 
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low-class  establishments.  Only  the  simpler  stages  of  the  trade, 
therefore,  are  found  in  Massachusetts  outside  of  Boston.^ 

In  Worcester,  which  ranks  second  in  population  in  Massachusetts, 
only  18  of  the  398  dressmakers  listed  in  the  city  directory  could  be 
classed  as  regular  employers.  Fully  95  per  cent  were  home  or  day 
workers.'  Lowell;  though  ranking  as  the  fourth  city  in  the  State, 
is  a  great  textile  center,  with  absentee  owners  and  a  large  mill  popu* 
lation,  and  has  developed  only  the  simple  stages  of  the  dressmaking 
trade.  Only  33  mistress  dressmakere  were  found  on  investigation.' 
In  Cambri(^e,  a  residence  and  manufacturing  city  with  a  popula- 
tion of  more  than  100,000,  only  about  a  dozen  dressmakers  could  be 
classed  as  employers  and  only  six  of  these  employed  six  or  more 
girls.  In  Somerville,  primarily  a  residential  suburban  city  with  a 
population  of  77,236,  only  one  dressmaker  could  be  found  who  em* 
ployed  three  or  four  girls,  and  one  with  six  or  eight  girls.  The  rest 
were  home  or  day  workers,  many  sewing  only  occasionally  for  friends 
and  others  working  in  Boston  shops. 

The  relative  importance  in  the  cities  studied  of  day  and  home 
workers,  as  compared  with  custom  dressmakers,  is  shown  in  the 
following  table: 

Table  4.— TYPES  OF  DRESSMAKERS  IN  5  CITIES  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston. 

Worcester. 

LoweU. 

Cambridge. 

Somerville. 

TotaL 

Tjrpe  of  dressmakers. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per   Num- 
cent.    ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
oent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
oent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Day   workers  and   home 
dressmakers  ^ . . , 

456 
240 

65.5 
34.5 

380 
18 

1 
05.5       184 

84.8 

155 
12 

92.8 
7.2 

147 
2 

96.7 
1.3 

1,322 

aos 

ftl.S 

Custom  dressmakers  > 

4.0 

33     15.2 

1&7 

TotaM 

606 

100.0 

9W 

100.0 

217  !  100.0 

167 

100.0 

149 

loao 

1,627 

loao 

*  Investigator's  estimate. 


s  According  to  city  directories,  1910. 


From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  '^custom  dressmaker/'  using 
the  term  in  its  economic  sense  to  indicate  the  '^mistress  dressmaker/' 
who  conducts  a  shop  of  her  own  and  makes  up  the  gowns  of  her 
customers  in  accordance  with  their  specific  demands,  forms  a  very 
small  proportion,  only  34  per  cent  of  those  reporting  themselves  as 
dressmakers  in  Boston,  15  per  cent  in  Lowell,  7  per  cent  in  Cambridge, 
less  than  5  per  cent  in  Worcester,  and  about  1  per  cent  in  Somer- 

"^ ■-  ■     M ■ — ■-■ ■ — I — M-r-n 1 1 mm-      ibi-i^  —    -  -_-  ^  ^  ^    ,    ^^     ,,    ^^^^^^   ,    ^    ^^^^^  -^^^  _ 

1  The  dressmaking  trade  of  Worcester,  Cambrklge,  and  Somerville  was  studied  in  connection  with  a 
larger  Investigation  on  the  industrial  opportunities  for  women  which  was  made  by  the  research  depaitmant 
for  the  State  board  of  education.  See  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin  No.  17,  A  Trmda 
School  for  Girls:  A  Preliminary  Investigation  in  a  Typical  Manufacturing  City,  Worcester,  Ifassacho- 
aetts.    1913. 

<  This  statement  was  made  by  the  credit  clerk  in  the  largest  department  store  in  Worcester,  who  turasd 
all  credit  records  over  to  the  investigator.  It  was  substantiated  by  personal  investigation. 

•  The  trade  in  Lowell  was  studied  under  the  direction  of  the  writer  by  Miss  Jennie  dement,  a  snlor  at 
Simmons  (^ollege. 
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ville.  The  home  and  day  workers,  who  form  from  85  to  99  per  cent 
of  the  independent  dressmakers  in  Worcester,  Lowell,  Cambridge, 
and  Somerville  and  66  per  cent  of  those  in  Boston,  never  appear  in 
official  statistics  for  the  trade,  yet  a  knowledge  of  the  opportunities 
and  demands  for  such  workers  is  essential  to  educators  and  voca- 
tional advisers. 

Custom  dressmaking,  like  the  factory  branch,  shows  a  tendency 
to  concentrate  in  cities  where  large  demands  necessitate  business 
and  industrial  organization,  and  here  only  are  the  various  types  of 
shops  and  methods  of  production  found.  Here  seven  distinct  sys- 
tems of  economic  production  are  seen  in  (1)  the  home  dressmaker 
who  sews  for  herself  and  family,  (2)  the  dressmaker  who  goes  out 
by  the  day,  (3)  the  '^private  dressmaker,"  (4)  the  medium-sized 
shop  of  the  transition  stage  where  the  first  rudiments  of  division  of 
labor  appear,  (5)  the  large  shop  of  specialized  workers  and  marked 
ih vision  of  labor,  (6)  the  commercialized  shop,  and  (7)  the  manu- 
facturing dressmaking  shop.  These  seven  stages  show  ascending 
stages  of  industrial  evolution  (1)  in  place  of  production,  (2)  in  method 
of  production,  and  (3)  in  relation  between  producer  and  consumer. 
The  first  stages  of  the  trade  show  a  close  relation  between  place  of 
production  and  the  home,  a  simple  system  of  production  where  the 
dressmaker  and  her  small  force  of  general  helpers  work  side  by  side, 
and  a  close  relation  between  producer  and  consumer.  The  more 
advanced  stages  show  continuous  evolution  toward  more  highly 
specialized  industrial  organization.  A  description  of  these  stages 
affords  a  picture  of  the  trade  as  it  exists  to-day. 

1.  THE  FAMILY  DRESSMAKER. 

The  family  system,  the  most  primitive  and  simplest  form  of  pro* 
duotion,  based  on  the  family  as  an  economic  unit,  still  exists  in  the 
twentieth  centtiry  and  can  be  found  in  rural  parts  of  the  United 
States.  The  family  produces  for  family  needs  (at  least,  those  of  the 
feminine  element)  and  producer  and  consumer  are  identical.  It  is 
interesting  to  observe  in  this  connection,  however,  that  while  dresses 
and  hats  can  still  be  made  at  home  by  the  family,  shoes,  stockings, 
knit  underwear,  etc.,  have  been  entirely  monopolized  by  wholesale 
manufacturing. 

2.  THE  JOURNEYMAN  DRESSMAKER. 

The  dressmaker  who  goes  out  by  the  day  typifies  the  next  stage 
of  evolution,  the  so-called  help  or  hire  system,  in  which  the  industry 
has  developed  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  family  group,  and  assist- 
ance is  called  in  from  outside  sources.  The  producer  goes  to  the 
home  of  the  consumer  where  she  makes  up  the  materials  owned  and 
furnished  by  the  client  in  accordance  with  her  orders  and  sometimes 
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with  her  cooperation.  She  works  ^'by  the  day/'  the  wage  usually 
including  liuicheon  and  sometimes  dinner.^  Tliis,  then,  is  but  one 
step  in  advance  of  the  family  system.  The  producer  who  suj^lies 
the  labor  force  is  not  a  member  of  the  family,  so  that  producer  and 
consumer  are  differentiated,  but  ownership  of  the  work  place,  the  raw 
materials  and  the  instruments  of  production  are  still  vested  in  the 
fanuly,  which  also  retains  personal  supervision  of  the  work. 

In  spite  of  its  simplicity  as  an  economic  unit  of  production,  this 
primitive  stage  presents  a  wide  variation  in  the  character  and  ability 
of  the  workers  as  well  as  in  the  kind  of  work  done  and  shows  a  result- 
ant tendency  toward  specialization.  Some  day  workers  act  only  as 
"seamstresses''  for  the  making  of  children's  clothing,  lingerie,  and 
simple  house  dresses,  receiving  from  $1  to  SI. 50  a  day.  Others  go 
out  by  the  day  as  ''full-fledged  dressmakers"  who  can  be  intrusted 
with  entire  charge  of  the  making  of  any  part  of  the  customer's  ward- 
robe. Such  work  requires  not  only  initiative  and  ability,  but  knowl- 
edge and  experience  in  designing,  cutting,  and  making,  and  conse- 
quently commands  a  corresponding  compensation.  A  capable  and 
trustworthy  dressmaker  of  tliis  class  can  command  from  S2  to  S4  a 
day.  A  good  worker  soon  acquires  an  extensive  clientele  and  the 
demand  often  far  exceeds  her  ability  to  supply  it,  so  she  must  either 
work  beyond  the  regular  eight  and  one-half  or  nine  hour  day,  or 
become  herself  an  employer,  with  one  or  more  helpers  at  $1  or  SI .50 
a  day. 

The  journeyman  stage  in  the  dressmaking  trade  has  also  an  im- 
portant place  in  England  and  France.  Even  in  Paris,  the  world's 
center  of  the  women's  clothing  trade,  a  proprietor  of  one  of  the  large 
shops  maintained  that  ''the  very  great  number  of  home  dressmakers 
and  dressmakers  who  go  out  by  the  day  at  three  and  four  francs 
[58  and  77  cents]  (besides  meals)  and  even  two  francs  and  two  francs 
fifty  [39  and  48  cents],"  proved  one  of  the  three  greatest  sources  of 
competition  for  the  custom  dressmaker.  She  insisted  that  "there 
is  an  increase  of  these  workers,  who  penetrate  even  into  tiie  rich 
clientele  for  house  dresses  and  *trantformaH(m8\''^ 

The  custom  system  in  which  the  mistress  dressmaker  establishes 
herself  in  her  own  shop  is  a  natural  development  from  the  journey- 
man stage  and  takes  the  form  of  either  (1)  the  *' private  dressmaker'* 
with  a  few  general  assistants,  (2)  the  transition  stage  seen  in  the 
small  shop  with  the  beginnings  of  division  of  labor  and  differentiation 
between  employer  and  worker,  or,  (3)  the  specialized  shop  in  which 
work  and  workers  are  highly  specialized. 

1  Similar  oondftions  are  roported  for  the  day  workers  in  Paris.    See  La  Petite  Industrie,  Vol.  II,  La 
Vltemeat  k  Paris,  pp.  406-40B.    Franoe,  Office  da  Travail. 
«  Op.  eit.,  p.  447. 
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3.  THE  PRIVATE  DRESSMAKER. 
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As  the  **day  worker"  or  perhaps  ''the  head  woman"*  of  a  larger 
shop  acquires  a  sufficiently  wide  acquaintance  and  experience  to  in- 
dulge her  aspiration  to  become  a  "mistress  dressmaker/'  the  first 
stage  of  custom  production  appears.  This  class  of  workers  is  in- 
creased by  the  young  woman  or  widow  thrown  upon  her  own  resources 
who  "does  not  wish  to  go  out  by  the  day  or  the  wife  who  wishes  to 
augment  her  husband's  income,  and  can  not  withdraw  from  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  home.'  In  this  stage  the  dressmaker  has  become 
an  independent  producer,  provides  her  own  work  room  and  instru- 
ments of  production,  and  may  either  work  alone  or  employ  from  one 
to  six  assistants.  But  the  close  personal  relation  with  her  customers, 
who  are  almost  wholly  relatives  and  friends,  has  given  her  the  trade 
term  "private  dressmaker." 

The  following  table  shows  the  numerical  importance  of  the  private 
dressmaker  in  the  cities  studied: 

Table  5^NU1CBEB  AND  PER  CENT  OF  SHOPS  OF  SPECIFIED  STAGES  OF  CUSTOM 

DRESSMAKING  IN  6  CITIES  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston. 

Worcester. 

Lowell. 

Cambridge. 

Somervllle. 

Total. 

Stage  of  dressmaking. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Private  dTMsinaken 

Tn^n^itinn    .  . , 

Ill 
58 
03 

8 

46.8 

24.2 

20.2 

3.3 

4 

8 

33.3 
22.2 

44.4 

28 
4 

1 

84.9 

12.1 

3.0 

18 
4 

66.7 
33.3 

1 
1 

sao 

60.0 

154 

71 

72 

8 

23.3 

Rpffffalizatinn 

88.6 

Commercial 

2.6 

Total 

240 

100.0 

18 

loao 

'33 

loao 

12    100.0 

2 

100.0 

305 

loao 

>  Tbe  larger  proportion  ot  private  dressmakerB  do  not  show  here  because  those  employing  only  casual 
workers  were  not  Tlsited. 

It  is  significant  that  the  private  dressmaker  constitutes  the  largest 
proportion  of  ''mistress  dressmakers "  in  all  five  cities  studied,  ranging 
from  one-third  in  Worcester  to  more  than  four-fifths  in  Lowell. 
Almost  one-half  (46.3  per  cent)  of  the  custom  dressmakers  of  Boston 
came  within  this  elementary  stage  of  the  trade. 

While  this  first  phase  of  the  custom  system  shows  some  variation 
in  the  place  of  production  and  in  the  relation  between  producer  and 
consumer,  the  system  is  fairly  uniform.^  The  shop  of  the  private 
dressmaker  shows  still  a  close  relation  to  the  home,  and  private 
dressmakers  were  discovered  in  a  single  room  in  a  house  or  in  small 
suites  of  rooms,  combining  living  and  business  quarters,  and  tucked 
away  in  the  back  and  on  the  upper  floors  of  a  business  building.     A 

>  See  schedules  presented  by  Office  du  Travail  (France).    La  Petite  Industrie,  Vol.  n,  Le  Vdtement  h 
Taris,  pp.  414,  417,  419. 

«  Op.  Cit.,  pp.  410,  411,  412. 

*  Op.  dL,  pp.  409f  523.    Also  liaUcars  of  our  Clothes,  Meyer  and  Black ,  pp.  00, 91. 
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few  had  one  or  two  room  shops  in  the  business  district,  which  wffle 
used  for  business  purposes  only.  The  majority  had  no  sign  or 
business  advertisement  of  any  sort,  depending  wholly  on  the  per- 
sonal relation  with  customers  to  spread  their  fame.  In  Cambridge 
and  Somerville  all  dressmakers  carried  on  their  business  in  their 
homes;  but  in  Boston,  Worcester,  and  Lowell  more  variation  was 
discovered.  But  13  of  the  27  visited  in  Boston  combined  living  and 
working  quarters,  while  5  out  of  6  employing  regular  help  in  Worces- 
ter,  and  4  out  of  9  in  Lowell,  maintained  the  shop  in  the  home.^ 

The  workroom  of  the  private  dressmaker  in  the  home  is  usually 
large,  well  lighted,  and  adequate  for  the  small  force  employed;  but 
a  few  very  small  workrooms  were  discovered  in  a  business  block 
where  the  rents  were  high.  In  some  cases  a  small  separate  room  and 
in  others  a  single  room  divided  by  curtains  constituted  the  work- 
room, in  which  oases  the  light  and  ventilation  were  insufficient.  In 
this  system  of  production  the  dressmaker  is  herself  stiU  the  actual 
producer.  She  meets  the  customers,  plans  and  designs  the  gowns 
(with  or  without  the  advice  of  the  customer),  cuts,  fits,  sews,  and 
does  the  main  part  of  the  work.  The  majority  of  private  dress- 
makers in  the  five  cities  studied  either  employed  no  helpers  or  took 
on  a  casual  worker,  usually  an  older  woman,  in  the  rush  season, 
preferring  the  older  seamstresses  because  they  required  less  super- 
vision and  direction.  The  professional  dressmaker,  however,  who 
has  a  definite  clientele  and  does  a  fairly  high  class  of  work  usually 
employs  from  two  to  six  helpers,  and  prefers  young  girk  just 
acquiring  the  trade.  The  younger  workers,  they  say,  bring  a  fresh- 
ness and  originality  into  the  work,  but  after  several  years'  expe- 
rience the  more  oapable  are  ready  for  promotion  beyond  the  oppor- 
tunities offered  in  a  small  shop.  ''My  girls  must  go  somewhere  eke 
when  they  have  gotten  beyond  the  S9  stage,"  said  one  dressmaker. 
"  I  have  no  need  for  the  specialized  or  expert  worker." 

According  to  the  number  of  their  employees,  the  private  dress- 
makers visited  in  each  city  were  grouped  as  follows: 


Tablk  «.— size  of  working  FORCE  OF  PRI\'ATE  DRESSMAKERS  VISITED  IN  5  CITIES 

IN   MASSACHUSETTS. 

Number  of  shops  having  specified  number  of  workers  ia-> 

SIm  of  foree. 

Boston. 

Woroes- 
ter. 

Cam- 
bridite. 

Lowell. 

Somer- 
vUle. 

Total. 

No  workers 

1 

15 
11 

1 

4 
2 

11 

1 

*  13 

1  to  3  workers 

3 
2 
1 

1 

0 

24 

4  to  tf  workers 

21 

7  to  8  workefB 

2 

i 

4 



- 

Total 

27               7  .             b  1             V  1           la 

62 

1 

»See  simOar  state  of  affairs  quoted  In  schedules  in  Ia  Vetlte  Industrie,  V<d.  II,  Le  VAtement  k  Parb, 
pp.  400. 414. 416. 418.'    France,  Ofllce  du  Travail. 
*  Not  included  in  Table  5. 
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The  l)eginner  has  a  good  opportunity  for  loarning  her  trade  in 
the  shop  of  the  private  dressmaker,  first,  because  she  works  under 
the  immediate  supervision  of  her  employer,  and  second,  because  as 
the  work  is  not  highly  specialized  she  is  not  confined  to  one  process. 
The  organization  of  the  force  is  simple  and  informal,  the  workers 
sitting  about  the  employer,  who  does  the  skilled  part  of  the  work 
and  turns  it  over  to  the  helpers,  finishers,  or  plain  sewers,  by  what- 
ever term  they  may  be  called,  for  the  simpler  processes,  such  as 
sewing  on  hooks,  eyes,  and  buttons,  making  button  holes,  collars, 
ornaments  for  trimmings,  basting  and  seaming  up  linings,  sewing 
and  overcasting  straight  seams,  and  putting  on  braid.  Since  there 
is  little  division  of  work,  the  young  learner  under  the  supervision  of 
her  employer  has  opportunity  to  acquire  general  training  and  expe- 
rience on  all  parts  of  the  gown  and  to  see  the  relation  of  the  parts 
to  each  other. 

The  wage  scale  of  the  private  dressmaker  commonly  ranges  from 
$3  to  $9.  The  young  learner  usually  earns  from  $3  to  $5  a  week  and 
the  older  or  more  experienced  worker  from  $6  to  $9.  This  wage 
scale  remains  the  same  for  this  type  of  worker,  the  plain  sewer, 
throughout  all  the  stages  of  her  trade. 

The  business  relation  between  producer  and  consumer  is  simple. 
The  consumer  comes  to  the  producer  instead  of  vice  versa  as  in  the 
journeyman  stage,  and  in  the  smaller  shops  may  provide  all  materials 
and  trimmings  and  determine  in  detail  how  the  gown  shall  be  made. 
In  the  more  advanced  stages,  however,  the  producer  furnishes  some 
or  all  of  the  materials  and  turns  over  the  finished  product  to  the  con- 
sumer, thus  profiting  by  the  rebate  (10  per  cent  in  Boston)  allowed 
by  the  furnishing  stores.^  In  the  private  dressmaker  stage,  therefore, 
producer  and  consumer  are  removed  one  step  farther  in  that  the 
workroom,  instruments  of  production,  and,  in  the  more  advanced 
stages,  the  materials  are  provided  by  the  producer  instead  of  by  the 
consumer.  The  private  dressmaker,  however,  still  remains  in  vary- 
ing d^rees  the  worker,  according  as  she  does  or  does  not  delegate  the 
work  to  her  helpers. 

4.  THE  DRESSMAKER  OF  THE  TRANSITION  STAGE. 

The  second  stage  of  custom  work  is  distinctly  one  of  transition 
from  the  primitive  stages  of  close  personal  relationship  between  pro- 
ducer and  consumer,  and  identity  of  employer  and  worker,  to  the 
more  highly  developed  stages  involving  increasing  division  of  labor. 
In  this  stage  are  seen  the  beginnings  of  differentiation  between  con- 
tractor and  producer,  employer  and  worker,  and  gradations  among 
^-        —•^•^^^•^^  111.  I  — ^— 1^^^^^.^«^— ^.^— ^— i^— » 

*  M.  du  liaroossem  says  the  large  fiirnLshinR  stores  of  Paris  allow  2  to  3  ]x»r  cent  rebate  to  dressmaken. 
Pmoee,  Oflloe  dn  Travail.    La  I>etite  Industrie,  Vol.  II,  I>e  V6tement  h,  Paris,  pp.  4»,  441. 

29885"— Bull.  193^-16 3 
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the  workers  according  to  their  skill,  capacity,  aad  wage.  As  the 
trade  grows,  the  employer'a  time  is  increasingly  occupied  with  cus- 
tomers and  buying  on  the  one  side,  and  with  the  greater  amount  of 
work  to  be  arranged  and  supervised  on  the  other.  So  with  decreasing 
time  and  increasing  work,  the  employer  must  delegate  some  of  her 
work  to  "  heads,"  and  the  advantage  of  more  speciaUzation  of  workers 
and  further  division  of  labor  becomes  apparent. 

The  dressmaker  of  this  stage  occupies  a  smaller  place  in  the  trade, 
forming  about  one-fourth  of  those  studied,  in  Boston  and  Worcester, 
one-third  in  Cambridge,  and  one-«ighth  in  Lowell/  In  Cambridge 
and  Somerville  and,  with  but  one  exception,  in  Lowell,  this  is  the 
highest  stage  of  development  found  in  the  trade.  There  are  about 
60  establishments  of  this  type  in  Boston,  4  each  in  Worcester,  Cam- 
bridge, and  Lowell,  and  1  in  Somerville.  The  dressmaking  in  Cam- 
bridge, Lowell,  and  Somerville  carry  on  the  business  in  the  home. 
The  four  in  Worcester  had  shops  in  a  business  block,  and  only  five  of 
the  twenty-seven  visited  in  Boston  combine  home  and  shop.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  shops  consist  of  suites  of  two  rooms,  the  reception  and  fit- 
ting room  and  theworkroom,  located  in  large  business  buildings  in  the 
business  section.  Signs  on  doors  and  windows  advertising  the  place 
and  kind  of  work  now  become  more  common.  The  private  drees- 
makor  works  for  personal  friends  and  relatives.  The  dressmaker  of 
the  stage  of  transition  seeks  the  patronage  of  a  more  general  public. 
She  therefore  moves  her  shop  to  a  more  conspicuous  and  accessible 
location  and  seeks  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  casual  passer-by. 

The  dressmaker  of  the  transition  stage  delegates  her  duties  in 
varying  d^rees,  according  to  the  size  of  her  force  and  htf  trade. 
Although  she  devotes  her  time  increasingly  to  the  business  manage- 
ment and  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  production,  she  still 
cuts  and  fits  the  gown,  and,  in  the  smaller  shops,  retains  in  her  own 
hands  one  or  several  of  the  more  skilled  processes.  Th^  degree  to 
which  responsibiUty  is  delegated  in  shops  of  different  sizes  is  illus- 
trated by  the  following  data  concerning  the  working  force  of  two 
fairly  representative  shops: 

Shop  N,  with  a  maximum  fon»e  of  7  workers,  haa^ — 

2  waist  girls,  of  whom — 

1  head  waist  girl  receives  $12. 
1  finisher  receives  $8. 
1  coat  girl,  who  re<'eives  $12. 

3  skirt  girls,  who  rec^eive  $8,  $7,  and  $5,  respectivelx. 
1  plain  sewer,  who  receives  $5. 

Shop  R,  with  a  maiiiaum  force  of  II  workers,  has — 

4  waist  girls,  of  whom — 

1  head  waist  girl  receives  $9.50. 

3  finishers  re(*eive  $7,  $6,  and  $5,  respectively. 


1  See  Table  5,  p.  31.  «  Based  oq  pty  rolls. 
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1  coat  girl,  who  receives  $12. 
4  flkirt  girls,  of  whom — 

1  head  skirt  girl  receives  $14.50. 

3  finiflbera  receive  $8,  $7,  and  $6,  respectively. 
1  errand  girl,  who  receives  $1.50. 
1  office  girl,  who  receives  $8. 

In  shop  N  a  head  waist  girl  or  '* draper"  drapes  the  soft,  delicate 
materials  on  the  figure,  and  must  put  them  together  so  they  will  have 
artistic  lines  but  fit  the  figure  snugly,  which  requires  artistic  sense, 
deftness,  and  skill.  The  coat  girl  works  with  heavy,  so-called 
''mannish"  materials,  which  she  must  put  together  so  they  will  fit 
the  figure  but  retain  the  loose  mannish  effect  and  have  the  tailored 
appearance.  Such  work  reqtures  much  greater  strength,  precision, 
and  accuracy.  The  emplojrer  in  this  shop  still  retains  charge  of  the 
skirts,  delegating  the  simpler  processes  to  the  ''plain  sewers."  In 
shop  K  the  employer  has  delegated  the  more  skilled  work  on  waists, 
coats,  and  skirts  to  a  head  girl  in  each  of  these  sections,  and  has  also 
intrusted  some  of  the  business  management  to  an  office  girl  or  book- 
keeper. The  increased  force  and  trade  has  necessitated  increased 
delegation  of  the  responsibility  to  special  workers. 

As  shown  in  the  following  table  the  characteristic  working  force 
of  the  shop  of  the  transition  type  in  Boston  ranges  from  5  to  15 
girk,  in  Worcester  from  5  to  12,  in  Cambridge  and  Lowell  from  5 
to  10,  and  in  Somerville  from  5  to  8.  Thus,  an  interesting  relation 
between  the  size  of  the  force  and  the  city  in  which  it  does  business 
is  apparent. 

Tasle  7.-^I2B  of  working  FORCE  OF  DRBSSMAKERS  OF  THE  TRANSITION  STAGE 

IN  5  CITIES  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 


(Based 

I  on  reporto  of  employers.] 

Number  of  shops  havfng  speciflcd  number  of  ^n>rkers  in— 

SiM  of  force. 

Boston. 

Worces- 
ter. 

Lowell.i 

Gam- 
brirtge.i 

Somer- 
>-ille. 

Total. 

S  to  8  woikws 

11 
10 

4 

2 
2 

9 

1 

.1 

1 

17 

9  to  12  workers 

1 

14 

Uto  ISworicin. 

4 

Ttotal 

25 

4 

1 

4 

1 

35 

1  No  shop  in  this  city  employed  more  than  10  workers. 

About  one-half  (25)  of  the  shops  in  the  stage  of  transition  in 
Boston,  one  of  the  four  in  Lowell,  and  all  that  could  be  found  in 
Worcester  (4),  Oambridge  (4),  and  Somerville  (1),  were  visited. 

The  wage  scale  of  the  shop  of  the  transition  stage  shows  the  intro- 
duction of  the  more  skilled  workers.  While  the  $3  to  $9  scale  was 
oharacteristic  of  the  private  dressmaking  shop,  the  $9  to  $16  rate 
appears  for  the  "heads"  in  the  larger  shop.    The  "head  girl"  in 
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the  smaller  shop  or  ^'tlic  waist  di-apcr"  or  ''skirt  draper'*  in  the 
larger  shop  who  assumes  any  initiative  or  responsibility  receives  a 
weekly  wage  of  $9  to  $10.  In  the  Boston  shops  the  majority  of 
waist  drapers  fall  within  the  $10  to  $12  group,  the  skirt  drapers 
being  in  the  $10  group,  since  their  work  does  not  offer  or  require  so 
much  opportunity  for  originality  of  ideas  and  for  artistic  and  con- 
structive ability.  In  the  suburban  cities,  where  the  force  is  smaller 
and  work  perhaps  of  not  so  high  a  grade,  the  head  girl  or  draper 
frequently  receives  $9,  and  only  one  instance  of  a  wage  of  more  than 
$10  was  discovered. 

Table  8.— MAXIMUM  WEEKLY  WAGE  OF    TWO  CLASSES  OF  SKILLED  WOT^KEltS  IN 
SHOPS  OF  THE  TRANSITION  STAGE,  BY  SIZE  OF  FORCE. 

[Based  on  reports  of  35  employers  visited.] 


Boston. 

Smaller  cltlns.i 

Size  of  force. 

Waist  drapers. 

Skirt 
drapers. 

Waist  drapers. 

Skirt 
diapen. 

19 

112 

115 

SIO 

S12 

«9 

tio 

111 

19 

fio 

Under  6  woilcers 

2 
5 
5 
9 

'""i" 

2 

6 

4 

10 

1 

1 

4  and  inidw  9  wor^fva. .,......., 

1 

5 

1 

1 

« 

9  and  under  12  workers 

2 

12  and  under  10  workers 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Total 

2 

21 

1 

22 

2 

2 

0 

1 

2 

8 

1  Worcester,  Cambridge,  Lowell,  and  Somen'ille. 

Tlie  *' sleeve  girl"  when  employed  in  the  larger  shop  of  the  transi- 
tion stage  receives  from  $7.50  to  $9.  She  makes  the  sleeves,  bnt  is 
necessarily  subordinate  to  the  head  waist  girl,  who  must  plan  the 
waist  as  a  whole.  One  shop  in  Worcester  rei)orted  a  coat  maker  at 
$9  and  three  in  Boston  a  coat  maker  at  $10  to  $15.  Three  reported 
8o-caIle4  forewomen  at  $15,  who  cut  the  materials  and  supervised 
the  workroom  in  general,  thus  anticipating  the  stage  of  specialization 
in  which  the  hired  supervisors  or  heads  of  the  workroom  are  com* 
mon.^  The  wage  of  the  skilled  workers  varies  with  individual  skiU 
and  with  the  amount  of  responsibility  assumed  and  corresponds  to 
a  certain  extent  to  the  size  of  the  force,  and  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  employer  retains  supervision  of  work  and  workers.  The  wage 
scale  for  the  finishers  and  plain  sewers  remains  the  same  as  in  the 
private  shops. 

In  the  workroom  of  the  shop  of  the  transition  stage  the  young 
worker's  opportunity  to  acquire  her  trade  is  even  bettor  than  in  the 
shop  of  the  private  dressmaker.    She  still  comes  under  the  personal 

>  See  also  Women's  Work  in  Tailoring  and  Dressmaking, by  Margaret  Irwin;  Great  Britain,  Royal  Oom- 
aission  on  Labor,  1893;  Condition  of  Work  in  Scotland,  by  Margaret  Irwin,  p.  292.  Abo  Women  mod  tb« 
Clotldng  Trade  in  Amsteidam,  by  Mme.  Treub-Comas,  Women's  Industrial  News,  London,  Sept«mbeiy 
^901,  p.  250»  oonoeming  division  of  labor. 
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supervision  and  direction  of  her  employer,  gains  a  fairly  general  expe- 
rience, works  on  a  higher  class  product,  and  under  more  systematized 
management.  The  work  is  still  fairly  regular  and  continuous,  though 
less  so  than  in  the  private  shop. 

The  furnishing  by  the  dressmaker  of  materials  chosen  from  sam- 
ples now  becomes  the  more  common  method  of  doing  business.  This 
affords  a  distinct  profit  to  the  dressmaker  in  the  rebates  allowed  by 
furnishing  houses,  but  is  counterbalanced  by  the  necessity  of 
increased  capital  and  credit.  A  large  force  of  more  specialized  and 
consequently  more  highly  paid  help  necessitates  heavier  expenses 
and  the  business  system  necessitates  large  purchases  in  advance.  As 
a  result  the  problem  of  capital  now  assumes  increasing  proportions. 

5.  THE  DRESSMAKER  OF  THE  SHOP  OF  SPECIALIZED  WORKERS. 

The  stage  of  specialization  in  custom  dressmaking  was  presaged  in 
the  transition  Stage.  Increasing  demands  by  the  customers  on  her 
time  and  attention  and  the  increased  size  of  her  force  and  of  the 
amount  of  work  gradually  force  the  employer  to  relinquish  still  fur- 
ther to  employees  the  more  important  phases  of  production  as  well 
as  the  supervision  of  details.  However,  the  large  shop  of  specialized 
workers  is  characteristic  only  of  the  larger  cities.  No  shops  of  this 
type  were  found  in  Cambridge  and  Somerville,  but  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  shops  visited  in  Boston  (26.2  per  cent)  and  almost  one- 
half  (44.4  per  cent)  of  those  visited  in  Worcester  came  within  this 
class. 

The  shop  of  this  stage  assumes  increasingly  the  appearance  of  a 
business  establishment.  The  large  quarters  are  emphasized  and 
advertised  by  gilt  signs  on  the  door  and  on  many  windows  over- 
looking the  street.  On  entering  the  reception  room,  a  wide  selection 
of  materials,  laces,  embroideries,  and  trimmings  of  all  sorts  may 
tempt  the  eye  of  the  visitor,  or  the 'room  may  present  the  luxurious 
appearance  of  a  private  parlor.  Separate  fitting  rooms  and  work- 
rooms lead  oflf  the  reception  room,  and  a  separate  workroom  for  each 
division  of  production,  as  a  skirt  room,  sleeve  room,  waist  room,  and 
tailoring  room,  is  observed  m  many  of  the  larger  shops.*  Only  occa- 
sionally  is  a  shop  of  this  kind  found  m  the  home  of  the  dressmaker, 
t&)ugh  one  of  the  largest  dressmakers  in  Boston,  employing  100 
workers,  and  one  in  Worcester  with  24  or  25  employees,  cany  on 
their  business  in  the  large  residences  where  they  make  their  homos. 
Even  at  this  stage,  which  involves  large  finances,  women  predommate, 
although  to  succeed  here  a  woman  must  combine  shrewd  business 
capacity  with  a  high  degree  of  professional  skill  and  artistic  ingenuity. 

I  Similar  dirisioD  of  labor  and  specialised  workers  characterize  the  large  shops  of  Paris.  See  descript  ion 
of  shops  io  La  Petite  Industrie,  Vol.  II,  Le  vetement  h  Paris,  p.  447.  France,  Office  da  Tnvail.  AIm' 
Women's  Work  In  Tailoring  and  Dressmaking,  by  Margaret  Inrio,  Olasgow,  p.  33. 
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Men  are  foimd  in  the  trade  at  this  stage,  however.  Sometimes  a 
husband  or  brother  has  charge  of  the  financial  department  and  some- 
times a  man  appears  as  sole  head  of  such  an  establishment,  while  9k 
man  tailor  occasionally  combines  dressmaking  with  his  tailoring 
department  to  meet  the  needs  of  his  customers  and  better  to  solve 
and  equalize  the  seasonal  difficulties.  As  the  street  suit  needs  waists 
and  blouses,  the  more  progressive  tailor  is  adding  a  department  for 
waists,  which  occasionally  develops  into  a  dressmaking  department, 
Virginia  Penny  wrote  in  1863,  ''In  Germany  many  dressmakers  are 
men,  and  there  is  one  on  Broadway,  New  York,'*^  but  the  develop- 
ment and  popularity  of  the  tailor-made  suit  in  the  last  half  century 
has  greatly  increased  the  opportunity  for  and  number  of  men  in  the 
dressmaking  trade.^ 

The  size  of  the  establishment  and  of  the  working  force  varies  widely 
in  the  shops  of  the  specialized  workers.  As  shown  in  the  following 
table,  one-half  of  the  shops  visited  in  Boston  and  Worcester  employed 
from  12  to  18  workers;  about  one-foiirth  of  the  shops  in  each  city 
employed  from  20  to  25.  Eleven  visited  in  Boston  and  one  in 
Worcester  employed  from  30  to  60,  and  one  exceptionally  large  shop 
in  Boston  employed  112  workers. 

Table  9r-8IZE  OF  THE  WORKING  FORCE  IN  SHOPS  OF  THE  SPEClALIZATtON  BTAQE 

IN  BOSTON  AND  WORCESTER. 

[Based  on  employers*  nq^orts.] 


Slzeofloroe. 

Number  of  shops  having  speci- 
fied number  oi  employees  In— 

Boston. 

Worces- 
ter. 

Total. 

12  to  18  workers 

21 

0 

112 

5 

2 

«1 

26 
U 
18 

20  to  25  workers 

30  workers  or  more 

Total 

42 

8 

SO 

1  One  shop  had  a  force  of  1 12  workers.      >  Force  of  30  workers. 

In  the  majority  of  the  shops  of  specialized  workers  the  employe 
still  retains  the  planning^  cutting,  and  fitting  of  the  gowns,  but  in  7 
of  the  50  shops  visited  she  had  delegated  even  these  most  skilled 
processes.  In  shop  B,  with  a  maximum  force  of  65,*  the  distribution 
and  wages  of  the  employees  are  as  follows: 

1  head  waist  girl  recdives  $30,  and  auperviaes — 
9  waist  drapers,  of  whom — 
2  receive  $16. 

1  receives  $12. 

2  receive  $11. 
4  receive  $10. 

iTheEmplo7mentsofWomeii»b7ViifiaiaPeim]riP.3aL     >  See  Table  L     >  Based  on  pay  raUi. 
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11  Anlahers,  of  whom — 

3  receive  from  $9  to  $9.50. 

4  receive  from  $8  to  $8.50. 

2  receive  from  $6  to  $6.50. 
1  receives  $4. 

1  receives  $3. 
1  head  of  linings  receives  $12. 
1  power  machine  operator  receives  $12. 
1  head  sleeve  girl  receives  $15,  and  supervises — 

4  finishers,  who  receive  $10,  $9,  $7.50,  and  $5.50,  respectively. 
1  head  tailor  (man)  receives  $45,  and  supervises — 

6  tailors,  of  whom — 

1  man  receives  $22. 

3  men  receive  $21. 

2  women  receive  $15. 
3  finishers,  of  whom — 

2  receive  $10. 

1  receives  $2.50. 

1  head  skirt  girl  receives  $24,  and  supervise^— 
22  assistants,  of  whom — 

2  receive  $14. 
1  receives  $13. 

1  receives  $12. 

2  receive  $11. 
2  receive  $10. 

5  receive  $9  to  $9.60. 
5  receive  $8  to  $8.60. 

1  receives  $7.50. 

2  receive  $5. 
1  receives  $3. 

4  office  girls  receive  $14,  $10,  $8.50,  and  $5.50. 

The  head  waist  girl,  head  skirt  girl,  and  tailor  plan  in  consultation 
with  their  employer  the  different  gowns  and  execute  the  work  in  their 
respective  departments.  Seven  shops  reported  one  or  more  men 
tailors.  The  tailor  (or  head  tailor  where  several  are  employed)  is 
usually  also  a  cutter,  and  receives  from  $18  to  $45  a  week,  according 
to  the  degree  of  skill  and  responsibility. 

The  employer  in  the  stage  of  specialization  as  in  that  of  transition 
is  increasingly  delegating  her  powers.  The  size  of  the  force  and  the 
amount  of  responsibility  assumed,  therefore,  explain  the  variation  in 
the  wage  of  the  head  workers.  In  a  shop  employing  12  to  18  workers, 
the  employer  still  retains  general  supervision  of  the  work.  In  shops 
employing  20  to  40  workers,  the  responsibility  is  increasingly  assumed 
by  the  head  girls,  while  in  a  force  of  60  to  100  each  head  worker  is 
practically  in  chaise  of  her  section  of  the  work,  and  occupies  the 
place  which  the  employers  hold  in  the  stages  of  transition. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  relation  between  the  size  of  the  work- 
ing force  and  the  wages  of  the  skilled  workers: 

Table  lO.-MAXIMUM  WEEKLY  WAGE  OF  THREE  CLASSES  OF  SKILLED  WORKERS  IN 
SHOPS  OF  THE  SPECIALIZATION  STAGE,  BY  SIZE  OF  FORCE.» 

[Based  on  reports  of  49  employers  visited.] 


Number  of  shops  reporting  classified  maximum  wage  for— 

0 

Waist  drapers. 

Skirt  drapers. 

Sleeve  drapers. 

Size  of  forw  in— 

$10 
and 
un- 
der 
$12 

1 

$12 
and 
un- 
der 
$15 

5 
1 
2 

3 

•  •  •  •  • 

$15 
and 
un- 
der 
$20 

$20 
and 
un- 
der 
$26 

$25 
and 
over. 

• 

$10 
and 
un- 
der 
$12 

5 

$12 
and 
un- 
der 
$15 

3 

$15 
and 
un- 
der 
$20 

7 
5 

4 

3 

1 
I 

$20 
and 
un- 
der 
$25 

$25 

and 

over. 

$0 

and 
un- 
der 
$12 

5 
2 
2 

1 

$13 

and 
un- 
der 
$15 

3 
2 
3 

$15 
and 
un- 
der 
$2D 

Boston:' 

12  and  under  20  workers 

13 
3 
2 

2 

1 

3 

20  and  under  30  workers 

1 

4 

3 
3 

2 

1 

2 

30  workers  and  over 

1 
1 

1 

3 

Worcester: 

12  and  under  20  workers 

20  and  under  30  workers 

1 

1 

30  workers 

1 

•  «  ■  •  • 

i 

>  See  similarity  of  conditions  presented  in  Twenty-sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Stati!y> 
tics  of  New  York,  1908,  p.  158. 
'  Not  atl  shops  reported  ou  all  workers. 

The  head  waist  girl  earns  from  $10  to  $15  in  a  force  of  12  to  18 
workers;  $12  to  $25  in  a  force  of  20  to  40  workers^  and  $18  to  $35  in 
a  force  of  60  to  100  workers.  The  head  skirt  girl  earns  from  $10  to 
$18  in  a  force  of  12  to  18  workers,  $10  to  $20  in  a  force  of  20  to  60 
workers,  and  $20  as  a  minimum  in  a  force  of  80  to  100  workers. 

In  the  stage  of  transition  the  employer  assumed  general  responsi- 
bility and  the  direction  of  production.  Nine  to  fifteen  dollar  drapers 
on  waists  and  skirts  performed  the  more  skilled  work  and  finishers  and 
helpers  did  the  simpler  processes.  In  the  stage  of  specialization  the 
employer  delegates  the  responsibility  and  the  direction  of  the  processes 
to  head  waist,  skirt,  and  sleeve  drapers,  these  positions  being  merely 
superunposed  ou  the  system  of  organization  of  the  smaller  shops. 
The  $18  to  $35  draper,  now  taking,  in  a  certain  degree,  the  place  of 
the  employer  of  the  transition  stage,  supervises  the  $9  to  $15  drapers, 
who  are  in  turn  assisted  by  the  $6  to  $10  finishers. 

Miss  Irwin,  in  the  report  of  her  investigation  of  the  di*essmaking 
trade  in  Glasgow,  notes  the  ''great  discrepancy  in  wage  *  *  ♦ 
between  the  rank  and  file  and  the  'first'  and  'second'  hand,  but,  of 
course,"  she  says,  "  there  is  a  corresponding  difference  in  their  respec- 
tive skill  and  ability,"  *  which  is  quite  obviously  the  situation  in 
Boston.  The  advanced  stages  of  the  trade  require  at  the  one  extreme 
mere  mechanical  labor  and  continual  repetition  of  several  processes. 
The  workers  capable  of  meeting  this  demand  are  numerous,  the  value 

*  Women's  Work  in  Tailoring  and  Drensmakingj  by  Margaret  Irwin,  p.  M.    See  aUo  Le  Salaire  des 
yemmcs,  pur  1*QLii»on»  p.  72,  and  La  Fenune  dans  Tlndustrie,  par  (*oonard,  ]».  100. 
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of  their  work  is  comparatively  small,  and  their  compensation  is  corre- 
spondingly low.  At  the  other  extreme  is  offered  the  opportunity  for 
originality,  initiative,  highest  artistic  skill,  judgment,  administrative 
ability,  and  tact.  Few  workers  possess  or  can  acquire  these  qualifi- 
cations, and  the  demand  for  those  who  have  them  greatly  exceeds 
the  supply.  But,  though  few  can  qualify  for  those  higher  positions^ 
''still  the  chances  are  there,"  as  Miss  Irwin  expresses  it,  "and  are  to 
the  dressmaker's  apprentice  what  the  marshal's  baton  was  in  the 
knapsack  of  Napoleon's  young  re^cruit." 

The  opportimity  for  the  yoimg  worker  in  a  large  specialized  work- 
room is  problematical.  Ordinarily  she  must  enter  as  an  errand  girl 
who^e  work,  specialized  like  that  of  all  the  others,  seldom  leaves  time 
or  opportunity  for  learning  the  sewing  processes.  If  a  girl  by  her 
own  abihty  secures  a  transfer  to  the  sewing  room,  or  if  she  has  suffi- 
cient maturity  and  capacity  to  enter  as  a  sewer,  she  still  faces  great 
difficulties.  The  workshop  is  divided  into  separate  sections  or  work- 
rooms where  particular  parts  of  the  work  are  turned  out.  The 
workrooms  are  large  but  crowded  and  rushed  in  the  busy  season, 
and  the  organization  is  much  more  formal  than  in  a  smaU  shop.  A 
"head  girl"  assumes  responsibility  for  a  certain  part  of  the  gown,  and 
her  subordinate  workers  are  usually  grouped  around  a  table  over 
which  she  presides.  The  work  for  the  day  is  systematically  planned; 
she  distributes  the  work  among  her  drapers  and  finishers,  each  of 
whom  does  one  process  only.  She  must  make  her  division  pay,  and 
has  therefore  little  time  or  inclination  to  divert  her  attention  to 
syst-ematic  training  of  inexperienced  young  workers,  so  the  learner 
must  "pick  up"  the  trade  as  best  she  can,  if  the  head  girl  allows  her 
to  remain  at  all.  When  she  has  acquired  proficiency  in  one  process, 
it  is  not  surprising  if  neither  she  nor  her  employer  is  inclined  to 
change  her  employment.  The  employee  must  complete  her  work 
promptly  and  satisfactorily,  and  the  young  girl  is  contented  with  the 
easily  and  quickly  acquired  processes.  The  young  worker,  therefore, 
1)eco]nes  in  time  a  sleeve  finisher,  waist  finisher,  or  skirt  finisher,  and 
may  never  see  the  relation  of  her  section  of  the  work  to  the  whole. 
"I  make  sleeves  all  day  long,"  said  one  girl  in  a  large  shop,  "and 
never  see  the  waists  to  which  they  belong.  The  waists  are  made  in 
another  room."  ' 

The  large  shop  does,  however,  have  two  great  advantages  by  which 
the  girl  ^ted  .with  initiative  and  ability  profits — the  high-class  work 
and  the  highly  paid  positions.  The  Ugh  class  of  work  provides  a 
valuable  training  which  could  not  be  acquired  elsewhere.  "  I  could 
make  more  money,"  said  a  young  girl  who  came  in  each  day  from  a 
suburban  city,  "by  working  for  a  dressmaker  at  home.     After  seeing 

•  If  me.  Tmi>>^4>rnaz  deAcrfhM  a  simiLtr  situation  in  Amsterdam.    Women's  Industrial  News,  S«pt«iii-' 
htr,  19U1.  ]>.  2S0. 
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the  kind  of  work  done  I  couldn't  be  induced  to  work  there.    She 

is  a  'regular  country  dressmaker.'     I  love  to  work  at  W -'s.    I 

am  working  right  luider  the  head  sleeve  girl  and  learning  how  to 
drape  sleeves.  We  work  with  beautiful  materials."  The  highly  paid 
positions  in  a  large  shop  are  open  to  the  gifted  worker.  Individual 
mstances  of  rising  from  errand  girl  to  head  girl,  draper,  or  fitter  are 
occasionally  encoimtered,  though  opportunities  for  such  advance- 
ment decrease  with  the  increasing  specialization  in  industry  and  the 
consequent  lack  of  opportimity  to  acquire  training. 

The  employer  of  the  large  shop  furnishes  aU  the  materials.  She 
may  produce  a  garment  at  a  price  based  on  an  itemized  computation 
of  the  cost  of  work  and  materials,  as  in  the  previous  stage,  or  she 
may  name  a  set  or  contract  price  for  the  completed  gown  sufficient 
to  cover  various  possible  contingencies,  such  as  long  credit  and  several 
changes  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  cUent.  This  system  is  possible 
only  for  the  dressmaker  who  has  a  large  reserve  capital  and  extensive 
credit,  for  the  business  is  increasingly  placed  on  a  credit  basis.  Many 
of  the  firms  of  this  type  purchase  large  and  assorted  stocks  of  mate- 
rials and  furnishings  from  New  York  and  European  importers  who 
allow  a  three,  fotir,  or  six  montlis'  credit,  according  to  the  standing 
of  the  local  firm.  A  dressmaker  of  this  type  can  not  attempt  business 
without  sufiicient  capital  for  at  least  a  season's  or  even  a  year's 
running  expenses,  as  her  customers'  credit  runs  from  3  to  18  months. 

In  dealing  with  shops  of  this  stage  the  customer  occupies  a  position 
of  independence  as  to  the  production  and  is  in  a  position  to  accept 
or  refuse  the  finished  product,  which  is,  until  she  accepts  it,  the  prop- 
erty of  the  contractor  throughout.  Some  firms  report  that  an 
unscrupiQous  customer  occasionally  takes  advantage  of  this  situation 
to  refuse  a  gown  made  for  her,  in  which  case  the  dressmaker  may 
lose  not  only  the  cost  of  making  and  the  anticipated  profit,  but  even 
the  cost  of  the  materials  used.  This  possibility  exposes  the  head  of 
a  speciaUzed  shop  to  a  risk  not  incurred  by  dressmakers  in  the  simpler 
stages  of  the  trade,  who  make  up  the  materials  of  their  customers 
and  who  at  the  worst  lose  only  the  labor  involved.  According  to 
M.  du  Maroussem,  the  risk  of  such  refusals  constitutes  a  serious  factor 
in  the  problem  of  the  Paris  dressmaker.* 

6.  THE  COMMERCUL  DRESSMAKER. 

The  ** industrialization"  of  the  trade,  as  M.  de  Seilhac  '  has  aptly 
termed  it,  is  a  natural  development  which  has  been  presaged  in  the 
preceding  stages.  It  is  the  culmination  of  efforts  to  evolve  a  more 
liighly  developed  system  of  administration,  by  which  the  great  prob- 
lems of  capital,  competition,  labor,  and  seasonal  fluctuation  may 
meet  a  satisfactory  solution.     The  establishment  of  this  stage  is  seen 

1  France,  omce  du  Tra\*an.    1^  Petite  ladii&irie.  Vol.  II,  Le  V^tement  u  Paris,  p.  181 
*  1/ Industrie  de  la  Ccutore  et  de  la  Confection  k  Paris,  par  Leon  de  Seilhao,  p.  13. 
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ill  two  forms — the  commercialized  shop  and  the  manufacturing 
establishment. 

The  lai^e  custom  dressmaker  frequently  develops  into  a  merchant 
or  commercial  dressmaker  for  several  reasons.  The  short  season  of 
the  shop  of  specialized  workers  makes  it  difficult  to  maintain  a  regu^ 
lar  f orce,  and  the  stock  of  materials  must  find  an  outlet.  The  com* 
mercial  dressmaker  employs  her  force  in  the  dull  season  in  making 
up  these  materials  in  advance  of  orders,  and  offers  for  sale  her  ready- 
to-wear  gowns  as  superior  to  the  ready-made  product  of  her  closest 
competitor,  the  wholesale  manufacturer.  Then,  too,  she  gradually 
incorporates  in  her  stock  the  various  accompaniments  of  her  cus^ 
tomers'  wardrobes.  Four  different  lines  of  stock  are  observed  in  the 
commercialized  shops  in  Boston:  (1)  Beady-to-wear  or  ready-made 
waists,  gowns,  suits,  and  cloaks;  (2)  millinery;  (3)  neckwear  and 
lingerie;  (4)  furs.' 

A  forerunner  of  the  lai^e  commercialized  shop  is  seen  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  small  private  dressmaker  who  has  her  girls  in  slack 
time  make  fancy  ornaments  and  trimmings  which  she  offers  for 
sale  to  her  customers,  as  well  as  ux  the  shop  of  the  large  dressmaker 
who  frequently  makes  up  ^' Paris  models"  in  the  dull  season,  thus 
solving  the  labor  and  seasonal  problems  and  disposing  of  materials 
which  had  not  yet  been  made  up.  The  commercial  dressmaker  merely 
emphasizes  the  making  and  sale  of  gowns  produced  in  advance  of 
specific  orders  of  customers. 

The  commercial  dressmaking  shop  is  usually  owned  and  conducted 
by  a  man,  by  a  partnership  of  a  clover  woman  dressmaker  and  a 
business  man,  or  by  an  incorporated  company .*  ''This  seemii\g 
anomaly"  (predominance  of  men),  says  M.  Leon  de  Seilhac,  "is  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  in  a  'grande  industrie'  a  woman  is  little 
fitted  to  direct  affairs.  Even  if  she  had  the  power  of  administration 
and  could  combine  this  with  economy  (of  management)  she  woidd 
be  afraid  to  make  the  plunge.  She  would  not  dare  risk  enormous 
expenditures  when  she  was  not  assured  of  recovering  them.  Or 
even  the  woman  with  a  head  for  business,  who  had  taste  and  was 
an  'artiste,'  would  too  often  be  incompetent.  The  man  alone  can 
direct  an  'Industrie'  so  considerable."'  However  much  truth 
there  may  bo  in  M.  de  Seilhac's  reasoning,  the  predominanco  of 
men  in  ''commercialized"  or  "industrialized"  dressmaking  is  as 
evident  in  America  as  in  Paris. 


i  See  similar  cases  in  La  Tetite  Indiutrie,  Vol.  II,  Le  Vdtement  k  Paris,  pp.  442, 455,  457,  461, 463,  46S. 
Traooe,  Office  du  TravaiL 

*  M.  da  Maroiusem  reports  a  similar  situation  in  Paris:  "Grande  Couture— The  dressmakers,  this  mas- 
culine group  which  dominates  the  whole,  representing  the  'gmnde  commerce,'  draw  the  greatest  profits 
from  a  combination  of  specialties  (dressmaking,  lingerie,  furs,  millinory).''  France,  Office  du  Travail. 
tA  Petite  Industrie,  Vol.  n,  I^  Vdtement  h  Paris,  p.  488.  Also  L'lndustrie  de  la  Couture  et  de  la  Conieo- 
tloD  &  Paris,  par  Leon  de  Beilhac,  p.  12. 

*  I/Industrle  de  la  Couture  et  de  la  Confection  k  Paris,  par  Leon  de  Seilhac,  p.  13. 
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The  commercialized  shop  usually  presents  all  the  characteristics 
of  a  large  mercantile  establishment.  The  output  of  the  department 
of  production  must  be  disposed  of.  Such  a  shop  must,  therefore, 
appeal  to  the  general  public,  and  is  usually  located  on  a  street  floor 
in  the  shopping  section  of  the  city.  Tempting  show  windows  dis- 
play the  waists  and  gowns  made  in  the  shop  or  purchased  from  manu- 
facturing establishments  and  attract  the  attention  of  the  casual  passer- 
by. Spacious  show  and  sales  rooms  require  a  force  of  saleswomen. 
The  lai^e  business  necessitates  a  force  of  clerical  and  secretarial  work- 
ers, who  have  had  precursors  in  the  occasional  bookkeeper  and  stock 
girl  of  the  larger  dressmakers,  but  who  now  become  a  regular  and 
necessary  part  of  the  force.  The  show  and  sales  rooms,  fitting  rooms, 
and  workrooms  are  all  conducted  and  managed  under  a  highly  de- 
veloped administrative  or  commercial  system. 

The  working  force  of  the  *' commercialized"  shop  shows  still 
greater  division  of  labor  than  prevails  in  the  large  custom  shop. 
Secretarial  and  clerical  workers,  saleswomen,  custom  workers,  and 
alteration  hands  now  comprise  the  force.*  In  a  large  establishment 
of  this  kind  the  employer  is  occupied  with  the  general  supervision 
and  administration,  and  as  a  restdt  has  less  personal  connection  with 
the  actual  production.  The  degree  of  connection  retained  varies 
in  different  establishments.' 

In  the  most  advanced  stage  the  whole  charge  and  direction  of  the 
department  of  production  is  vested  in  a  ** designer,"  ''forewoman," 
or  **head  dressmaker,"  under  whatever  title  she  may  be  described. 
One  establishment,  shop  A,  employing  100  prls  in  the  store',  assigns 
the  whole  charge  of  designing  and  producing  fancy  and  lingerie  wear, 
custom  and  ready-to-wear,  to  a  force  of  61  workers,  thus  divided  as 
to  work  and  wages : ' 

1  desigiier  and  hoad  drcspmaker^  who  rcroives  $50. 

1  dcfligiicr  and  litter,  who  rweivea  $30. 

1  fitter  and  head  of  stock,  who  receives  $18. 

1  shopper,  who  receives  $12. 

13  tailors,  of  whom — 

2  men  receive  $35.  • 

1  man  receives  $25. 

1  man  receives  $22. 

2  men  receive  $21 . 

3  men  receive  $20. 


•  See  deHcriptlan  o(  similar  establishments  in  La  Petite  Industrie,  Vol.  II,  I^  VAtement  h  Tarl^,  p.  463. 
France,  Office  du  Travail. 

•  Simitar  variations  are  reported  in  the  schedules  of  La  Petite  Industrie,  Vol.  II,  Le  Vdtement  h  Parh, 
pp.  455, 4.'>7.  France,  (  ffice  du  Travail.  An  employer  of  the  Quartier  du  Palais  Ros-al,  head  of  a  lar|<« 
eKtabliahment  combhiing cuAtom  and  ready-to>wear  production,  "is  ocnipied  whdily  with  the  commercial 
side  of  the  enterprfpe.*'    Ibid.,  p.  457. 

Another,  of  the  Quartier  de  POp^ira,  "is  occupied  with  the  commercial  side  of  the  enterprise;  al«o 
to  M>me  extent  with  the  purely  industrial,  the  flttlng,  because  of  lack  of  confidence  in  the  head  clrl&.*' 
Ibid.,  p.  455. 

•  Haae«l  on  ptir  rolls. 
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1  man  reoeivoB  $12. 

1  man  and  1  woman  nn^eive  $1 1  each. 

1  man  receives  $9. 

5  waist  drapers,  of  M^hom — 

2  receive  $18. 

3  receive  $16,  $11,  and  $0,  respectively. 
8  waist  finishers,  of  whom — 

1  receives  $10.50. 

3  receive  $9. 
1  receives  $8. 

1  receives  $5. 

2  receive  $4  to  $4.50. 

2  workers  on  waist  linings,  who  receive  $7  and  $4,  respectively. 
4  embroiderers,  who  receive  $10,  $8,  $7.50,  and  $7,  respectively. 
1  sleeve  draper,  who  receives  $16  and  siii)ervises — 

I  finisher,  who  receives  $8. 

1  head  skirt  girl,  who  receives  $30  and  super^dses — 

4  skirt  drapers,  who  receive  $18,  $12,  $11,  and  $10.50,  ree}>e<'tively. 

II  ddrt  finishers,  of  whom — 

1  receives  $12. 

2  receive  $10  to  $10.50. 

3  receive  $9  to  $9.50. 

1  receives  $8. 

2  receive  $5. 

2  receive  $3.50. 

2  ofiice  girls,  who  receive  $10  and  $8,  respectively. 
1  errand  girl,  who  receives  $4.50. 

4  unclaaified  by  occupation,  who  receive  $10,  $8,  and  $6  (2),  respectively. 

The  members  of  another  firm  having  100  employees  retain  in  their 
own  hands  the  designing,  but  delegate  the  direction  and  supervision 
of  the  actual  production  to  a  '^head  dressmaker"  receiving  $40  a 
week,  and  an  assistant  dressmaker  on  $20  a  week,  with  a  10  to  10^ 
months'  season.  A  woman  merchant  dressmaker,  who  assumes  the 
responsibility  for  a  force  of  30  and  who  takes  the  general  supervision 
herself,  pays  her  fitter  $30.  While  the  head  dressmaker  or  designer, 
the  expert  fitter,  and  the  heads  of  stock  in  the  commercialized  shop 
replace  the  employer  of  the  shop  of  speciatized  workers,  the  organiza- 
tion and  wage  scde  of  the  subordinate  producing  force  is  practically 
the  same  as  shown  in  shops  A  and  B.^ 

Table  ll^MAXIMUM  WEEKLY  WAGE  OF  WORKERS  IN  THE  PRODUCING  DEPART- 
If ENT  OF  COMMERCIALIZED  SHOPS,  BY  SIZE  pF  FORCE. 

(Based  on  reports  of  5  employers  visited.] 


25  workers.. 
2Swor]c6rs.. 
30  workers.. 
100  workers. 
100  workers. 


Size  of  force. 


Headdress- 
makers. 


40 
50 


Assistant 
head  dress- 
makers. 


$20 
40 


WaL<;t 
drapers. 


$17 
27 
Id 
18 
25 


Skirt 
dra{>ers. 


$20 
35 
12 
12 
30 


Sleeve 
drapers. 


$14 
14 


12 

12 


>  See  list  of  workers  reported  for  shop  A,  above,  and  list  for  shop  B  on  pp.  38  and  39. 
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With  the  compUcation  of  the  business  and  the  detailed  division  of 
labor,  the  salaried  ^^  head  dressmaker''  has  acquired  a  position  of  high 
importance.  The  employer  or  fum  has  become  emancipated  from 
any  personal  relation  with  the  producing  department,  since  complete 
charge  has  been  turned  over  to  the  "head  dressmaker."  The  system 
of  ''contract  by  the  job,''  in  labor  parlance,  or  contract  price  for* the 
completed  product  now  becomes  customary.  The  capitalist  employer 
provides  the  raw  materials  and  disposes  of  the  finished  product,  hav- 
ing no  longer  any  direct  or  personal  connection  with  the  intermediate 
processes.  The  customer  has  lost  connection  with  all  but  the  final 
stage,  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  finished  product.  The  large 
estabUshment  involves  a  greater  outlay  for  rent  and  general  expendi- 
tures, and  requires  the  employment  of  higher  priced  workers,  but 
possible  returns  are  kept  down  by  the  competition  of  the  small  dress- 
makers on  the  one  side  and  of  the  factories  producing  ready-made 
garments  on  the  other.  Profits  must  now  depend  primarily  on  the 
lai^e  numbers  of  garments  produced  and  disposed  of  .^  The  tendency 
in  the  majority  of  such  estabUshments  is  toward  the  predominance  of 
the  sales  department  and  the  gradual  decline  of  the  department  of 
custom  production.  This  is  partially  due  to  the  increasing  demand 
for  the  ready-to-wear  garment,  but  the  primary  cause  is  the  fact  that 
the  sales  department  yields  greater  profits  than  the  department  of 
custom  production. 

After  reaching  a  certain  size  the  custom  department  yields  a  loss 
rather  than  a  profit*  This  instance  of  the  law  of  diminishing  returns 
seems  to  be  due  to  three  causes.  First,  as  the  siEe  of  the  foroe  in- 
creases a  correspondingly  increasing  number  of  specialists,  heads  of 
the  various  sections  of  production,  must  be  employed  at  large  sal- 
aries.^ Second,  a  hired  supervisor  or  forewoman  who  secures  the 
most  economical  use  of  time,  labor,  and  materials  is  the  exception. 
Third,  the  profits  on  the  ready-to-wear  can  be  definitely  foreseen  by 
setting  a  fixed  price,  with  additional  sum  for  alteration.  A  profit  on 
the  custom  work  can  never  be  assured,  as  innumerable  changes  may 
increase  the  cost  of  production  indefinitely.  The  customer  who  sees 
a  completed  garment  may  try  it  on  for  effect,  and  if  it  meets  her 
approval,  purchase  it  at  the  specified  sum.  If,  however,  she  orders  a 
custom-made  gown,  it  may,  when  fairly  near  completion,  fail  to  please 
her.  It  must  then  be  taken  apart  and  sometimes  altered  or  made 
over  again  and  again  to  please  a  wliim  or  fancy,  so  that  the  total  cost 
of  additional  labor,  materials,  and  trimmings  sometimes  exceeds  the 
contracted  price,  wliich  must  stand  as  originally  set  regardless  of  all 
changes.     For  instance,  in  one  exclusive  establislmient  a  ready-to- 

1  A  large  French  flrm  of  the  same  cate(|^>ry  tells  tlie  mme  story.    Preioe,  Oflioe  du  Tra\-aU.    La  TVlUe 
IndiL^rie,  Vol.  II,  I^  V^tement  k  Paris,  p.  4&i. 
*  Compare  wage  scales  oT  shops  on  pp.  34,  35, 3S,  S9,  44,  and  45. 
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wear  gown  cx)6tiug  $6  sold  for  S40.  A  custom-made  gown  in  the 
same  establishment  actually  costing  $85  by  the  time  it  met  with  the 
customer's  approval  sold  for  $85,  the  original  contract  price.  The 
labor  alone  on  a  gown  in  such  an  establishment  sometimes  costs  $125. 
Many  instances  could  be  cited  of  garments  being  taken  apart  three, 
four,  and  five  times  to  please  a  customer,  making  the  cost  of  labor 
just  so  much  greater  than  the  amount  calculated  by  the  employer 
when  setting  the  price.  In  this  stage,  then,  the  high-class  custom 
work  is  not  only  less  profitable  than  the  production  of  ready-to-wear 
garments,  but  also  involves  much  more  worry  and  presents  a  serious 
problem  in  the  necessity  of  securing  expert  workers.  This  situation 
tends  to  bring  about  a  further  development,  either  the  total  abandon- 
ment of  manufacture  by  the  firm,  except  for  the  alteration  depart- 
ment, or  the  production  of  ready-to-wear  for  a  wider  and  more  general 
market.  The  custom  work  has  sometimes  been  continued  in  order 
to  retain  old  customers,  or  for  the  disposal  of  materials  sold  in  the 
merchandise  department.  The  department  of  custom  production  in 
either  case,  however,  assumes  the  r61e  of  an  accessory  rather  than  of 
the  principal.*  Only  one  of  the  large  furnishing  houses  of  Boston  has 
retained  the  department  of  custom  production,  which  the  firm  says 
"does  not  pay.^' 

The  origin  of  a  lai-ge,  fashionable  women's  furnishing  goods  house 
of  the  first  type  dates  back  30  years  to  the  custom  dressmaking  estab- 
Eshment  of  a  dressmaker  who  conducted  a  private  business  in  her 
home.  Her  business  gradually  increased  until,  upon  the  maturity  of 
her  sons,  it  was  decided  to  develop  its  scope.  They  established  them- 
selves m  a  commercialized  shop  in  the  business  section  of  the  city,  and 
gradually  added  to  the  department  of  custom  production  millinery, 
ready-to-wear  and  ready-made  clothing,  and  imported  gowns,  coats, 
suits,  waists,  skirts,  lingerie,  neckwear,  and  all  feminine  furnishings. 
After  seven  years'  experience  in  this  line  the  custom  department  was 
abandoned  as  a  loss  rather  than  a  profit.  The  mireasonable  demands 
of  customers  made  it  impossible  to  fix  prices  which  would  insure 
profits,  while  continuous  leakage  in  the  workroom,  due  to  the  im- 
possibility of  personal  supervision  and  the  heavy  expense  of  highly 
specialized  workers,  made  the  outgo  larger  than  the  income. 

The  commercialized  shop  which  has  abandoned  all  <rustom  produc- 
tion still  usually  retains  an  alteration  department  for  altering  gowns 
to  fit  the  buyer.  Alteration  work  does  not  demand  the  highest 
creative  and  artistic  ability  nor  does  it  usually  need  yoimg  and  inex- 
perienced plain  sewers  and  finishers,  hence  neither  highly  paid  heads 
nor  young  helpers  appear  and  a  greater  uniformity  of  workers  and 
wages  results.     While  young  and  immarried  workers  predominate 

t  U,  du  ICaroussem  descril)es  a  similar  de»-elopaient  in  Paris.    Fratioe,  Office  du  Tra\*atl.    La  Petlta 
Indtmrte,  Vol.  U,  Le  V£tom«nt  k  Paris,  p.  398. 
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in  custom  dressmaking,  the  older,  middle-aged,  married,  or  widowed 
women  predominate  in  alteration  work.  The  woman  who  has  never 
gotten  beyond  the  ''finisher  stage"  and  who,  as  a  result,  can  secure 
employment  in  custom  dressmaking  only  during  the  rush  season,  or 
the  woman  who  has  had  to  go  to  work  m  middle  or  in  later  life  with- 
out the  specialized  training  needed  for  custom  work,  finds  in  altera- 
tions an  opening  within  her  reach.*  Alteration  work,  therefore,  pro- 
vides an  opportunity  which  is  lacking  in  the  custom  shop  where  origi- 
nality, artistic  lines,  and  adaptability  are  essential. 

The  workroom  of  the  alteration  department,  which  has  no  direct 
connection  with  the  customer,  is  usually  in  some  remote  part  of  the 
store.  One  of  the  most  fashionable  ready-to-wear  shops  in  the  city 
uses  the  basement  imdemeath  the  shop  for  a  workroom.  Two  small 
windows  opening  on  the  sidewalk  furnish  very  inadequate  light  and 
air.  Large  furnishing  stores  or  ready-made  clothing  houses  which 
do  not  use  the  basement  for  salesrooms  often  have  their  workrooms 
in  the  basement.  Department  stores,  however,  usually  have  fairly 
good  workrooms  on  one  of  the  upper  floors,  where  better  light  and  air 
are  secured. 

The  alteration  departments  of  eight  houses  of  varied  types  carrying 
ready-made  wear  exclusively  showed  a  range  of  from  35  to  125  altera- 
tion workers.  The  organization  of  the  work  and  workers  varies  in 
different  establishments.  In  one  of  the  lai^est  and  best  women's 
fm-nishings  houses  the  alteration  workers  are  under  the  supervision  of 
fitters,  who  preside  over  individual  tables  around  which  work  10  or 
15  alteration  hands.  In  another  the  fitters  never  come  to  the  work- 
room at  all  and  the  foreman  assumes  general  supervision  over  the 
work.  The  alteration  hands  work  about  tables  on  each  of  which  a 
particular  kind  of  work  is  done,  the  gown  workers,  for  instance,  being 
at  one  table,  skirt  workers  at  another,  and  coat  workers  at  another. 
In  any  case  the  workroom  is  supervised  by  a  foreman  or  forewoman 
receiving  $20  or  more  a  week.  The  wages  of  fitters  range  from  S12 
to  $30,  one  shop  reporting  $15,  another  $18,  and  another  $20  as  the 
lowest  wage.  Alteration  hands  are  paid  from  $7  to  $14,  while  one 
firm  reports  some  beginners  at  $5  to  $6  and  another  basters  at  $6,  $7, 
or  $8.  Two  establishments  have  inaugurated  the  piecework  system, 
making  a  wider  range  of  pay  both  in  rush  and  dull  seasons,  and  caus- 
ing greater  fluctuation  in  the  labor  force.  Here  is  seen  competition 
among  men  and  women  coat  workers.  Four  firms  employed  men 
with  some  women  finishers  on  coats,  while  one  employed  all  women 
because  of  the  inferior  social  tj^pe  of  men  engaged  in  this  work.  One 
foreman  explained  that  of  men  and  women  working  side  by  side  on 
coats  the  women  received  $8  to  $10,  the  men  $14  to  $15.    Men,  he 

>  It  h  {iit«rwtiiix  to  And  M.  AJne,  Les  Patroimes,  Employ  to,  et  Ou\Ti^rcs  de  rBabUlflOMat  k  VaA, 
K^oruM  Sociale  il&M),  VoL  V,  pp.  «l-76»  making  a  similsr  statement  of  the  aituatioii  in  raris. 
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said,  could  turn  out  three  to  four  times  as  much  work  in  a  week  and 
showed  more  stability  and  less  effects  of  nervous  strain  and  overwork. 
Most  of  the  men  are  foreigners,  trained  by  a  long  system  of  appren- 
ticeship and  experience,  who  know  the  business  thoroughly,  and  hence 
are  superior  to  the  woman  worker.  The  heavy  work  also  requires 
exceptional  strength,  making  most  women  ineligible. 

7.  THE  MANUFACTURING  DRESSMAKER. 

The  merchant  dressmaker  may  begin  to  look  farther  afield  for  a 
more  general  patronage  than  can  be  reached  in  his  own  city.  Increas- 
ing capital  and  the  means  of  transportation  and  communication  make 
available  more  attractive  and  profitable  openings  elsewhere.  He  may 
fill  orders  by  mail  or  by  salesmen  who  sell  directly  to  the  customers 
in  other  cities.  This  stage  calls  for  a  more  highly  differentiated  and 
systematized  business  management;  in  other  words,  it  is  a  stage  of 
highly  centralized  capitalistic  production. 

The  development  of  a  more  than  local  market  may  be  seen  in 
various  stages  of  evolution  long  before  its  final  and  formal  appearance 
as  centralized  capitalistic  production  exclusively  for  a  general  market. 
Virginia  Penny  wrote  in  1863,  "Some  dressmakers  have  kept  the 
patterns  of  ladies  in  the  South  and  made  their  dresses  for  years,"  ^ 
and.  "A  French  lady  on  Broadway  had  a  great  run  of  southern 
custom." ' 

Some  of  the  Boston  custom  shops  even  in  the  stage  of  transition 
have  patrons  from  Maine  and  surrounding  districts,  while  one  reported 
a  New  York  customer.  One  of  these  large  shops  in  Boston  caters  to 
women  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  other  cities,  for  whom  gowns  are 
made  and  orders  filled  on  measure.  A  fashionable  merchant  dress- 
maker of  Boston  now  sends  salesmen  to  the  southern  winter  resorts 
to  dispose  of  the  stock  ready-to-wear  gowns  made  in  her  shop. 

A  still  wider  development  of  a  general  market  is  seen  in  the  largest 
women's  furnishings  store  in  Boston,  which  combines  a  large  sales 
department  of  raw  materials,  ready-to-wear  and  ready-made  clothing, 
a  large  custom  and  retail  manufacturing  department,  and  an  altera- 
tion department.  The  department  of  production  has  most  of  the 
characteristics  of  a  factory,  with  400  to  500  workers,  minute  subdi- 
vision of  labor^  the  piecework  system,  and  the  most  expensive  and 
modem  labor-saving  machinery.  The  head  dressmaker  goes  abroad 
twice  a  year  for  styles,  buys  models  and  materials  for  production, 
meets  customers,  and  plans  and  designs  the  gownsJ 

A  forewoman  receiving  a  weekly  wage  of  $40  hires  and  supervises 
the  working  force  and  superintends  the  details  of  production.  Fitters 
and  head  drapers  are  week  workers  and  receive  from  $20  to  $45.    They 

t  Tbe  Smploynittits  of  Women,  by  VlrginJa  Fenny,  p.  326.  *  Ibid.,  p.  336. 
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have  charge  of  10  to  20  subordinate  workers,  drapers  receiving  from 
S8  to  $15  and  finishers  from  %6  to  $9.  The  great  body  of  subordi- 
nates, both  machine  operators  and  handworkers,  are  pieceworkers, 
whose  weekly  wage  depends  on  two  factors,  (1)  their  individual  speed 
and  (2)  the  amount  of  work  available. 

The  stock  is  still  sold  only  at  retail,  to  the  local  market  by  the 
sales  force  and  in  the  showrooms  of  the  store  and  to  the  general 
market  by  traveling  salesmen  and  saleswomen.  Each  one  of  these 
carries  with  him  through  the  coimtry  a  force  of  8  to  10  fitters  and 
saleswomen  and  a  large  stock  of  models  of  ready-to-wear  garments 
which  are  displayed  to  the  public  in  the  showrooms  of  large  hotels. 
The  general  trade  is  carefully  systematized,  divided  into  definite 
districts,  and  covers  a  large  part  of  the  United  States. 

So  far  as  the  mass  of  the  working  force  is  concerned  all  the  attri- 
butes of  the  factory  system  are  realized  in  this  stage  of  development.' 
The  capitalist  employer  provides  the  raw  materials,  disposes  of  the 
finished  product,  and  controls  all  the  intermediate  processes.  The 
costly  power  and  labor-saving  machines  are  the  property  of  the 
employer  and  are  established  in  the  building  owned  by  him.  The 
laborer  or  producer  has  again  reached  the  original  position  of  the 
dependent  in  the  help  or  hire  system.  She  provides  merely  the 
human  labor  force  at  the  dictation  and  in  accordance  with  the  orders 
of  her  employer.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  estabhshment  but  one 
step  remains  for  the  realization  of  the  factory  system — the  abandon- 
ment of  the  department  of  custom  work  and  the  introduction  of  a 
standardized  product  sold  at  wholesale  for  a  general  market. 

Factory  production  of  the  best  class  of  dresses  is,  however,  almost 
negligible  in  Boston  because  of  the  competition  of  New  York  City. 
But  two  factories  making  high-class  dresses  comparable  to  the  product 
of  a  custom  shop  and  selling  wholesale  at  $18  or  more  were  found  at 
the  time  of  the  study,  one  employing  a  maximum  number  of  37  and 
the  other  228  workers.  These  two  factories  made  a  similar  product, 
high-class  silk,  chiffon,  and  wash  dresses,  and  each  employed  one  sales- 
man' to  introduce  the  samples  to  retail  dealers  in  New  Ekigland,  be- 
sides maintaining  a  sales  and  show  room  in  the  factory.  Since  the 
wholesale  manufacturing  estabhshment  does  not  cater  to  retail  trade, 
a  salesroom  on  the  street  floor  is  no  longer  necessary,  and  the  f  actoiy 
is  usually  found  in  an  upper  story  of  a  large  business  block,  reaching 
its  patrons  through  its  salesmen  and  by  correspondence.  In  the 
smaller  estabhshment,  with  a  maximum  force  of  37,  the  owner  still 
retains  the  designing  and  planning  of  the  gowns,  employing  a  man 
cutter  at  $20  a  week  and  a  forewoman  at  $18  to  direct  and  carry  on 
the  department  of  production.     In  the  larger  establishment,  employ- 


«  See  dsanitlon  of  the  "factory  system.**  in  PriaolplM  of  Booioalet,  by  fliHiiiMn,  jui  »,  M. 
•  One  employed  a  saleswoman  on  the  roe<L 
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ing  a  maximum  force  of  228,  the  designing  and  planning  of  the  whole 
output  is  vested  in  a  man  designer  at  $60  a  week  for  52  weeks  in  the 
year.  Forewomen  at  $30,  $20,  and  $18  direct  and  supervise  ihe 
work  of  particular  sections.  The  employer  in  the  large  factory  has 
divorced  himself  entirely  from  the  actual  production  and  devotes  his 
time  to  the  business  administration,  holding  the  designer  responsible 
for  turning  out  a  salable  and  profitable  stock.  Machine  operators 
who  manipulate  power  machines  and  hand  finishers  who  put  on  the 
finishing  touches  which  the  machine  can  not  do  constitute  two-thirds 
of  the  working  force,  earning  $5  to  $15  a  week. 

The  small  shop  employing  from  6  to  20  workers  is  the  characteristic 
type  (37.1  per  cent  of  the  total  dumber  of  shops)  in  New  York,  the 
center  of  the  trade,  but  employs  only  15  per  cent  of  all  the  workers. 
The  larger  shop  of  21  to  50  workers,  forming  29  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  estabUshments,  employs  the  largest  proportion  of  workers 
(29.3  per  cent).  The  shops  with  forces  of  51  to  100  and  100  to  250, 
representing  10.5  per  cent  and  5  per  cent  respectively  of  the  total 
number  of  shops  employ  each  22.5  per  cent  of  the  average  number 
employed.*  The  two  Boston  factories,  though  isolated ,  are,  therefore, 
representative  of  the  prevalent  types  in  the  trade. 

This  general  survey  of  the  dressmakers'  trade  in  Massachusetts 
shows  that  the  trade  here  is  far  from  being  '^  chaos,"  as  Miss  Black 
concluded  it  was  in  London.'  Although  the  industry  is  in  a  state  of 
transition  and  the  simplest  forms  may  be  found  existing  by  the  side 
of  the  most  complex,  and  though  variations  of  a  locals  personal,  or 
transitional  nature  are  common,  yet  fairly  general  conditions  and 
tendencies  may  be  traced.  Omitting  from  consideration  the  woman 
who  makes  clothes  only  for  herself  or  her  family,  the  trade  shows  a 
continuous  development  through  six  fairly  well  defined  st^es,  i.  e., 
the  stage  of  the  day  worker,  of  the  private  dressmaker,  the  shop  of 
the  transition  stage,  the  large  shop  of  specialized  workers,  the  mer- 
chant dressmaker,  and  the  manufacturer  As  no  statistics  can  be 
obtained  showing  the  number  of  dayworkers,  it  is  not  possible  to  say 
what  proportion  of  the  trade  belongs  to  each  of  the  stages:  Two 
tendencies  are  apparent,  however.  Production  under  the  factory 
system — the  stage  of  the  manufacturer — has  shown  a  phenomenal 

I  Oalcalated  from  United  States  Census.  1910,  Vol.  Ill,  Manufactures,  219. 

I  "We  have  now  presented  a  survey  of  the  three  trades  which  we  set  out  to  investigate  [in  London];  and 
looldng  bock  upon  our  assemblage  of  facts,  the  word  that  rises  in  our  mind  is  chaos.  As  far  as  we  can 
see,  the  <diief  characteristic  of  these  trades  Is  an  absence  of  uniformity.  In  very  few  is  there  parity  of  pay* 
menta.  Over  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  fleld  there  Is  not  a  standard  wage  and  hardly  even  a  current 
wage.  Individualism  run  wild,  a  lack  of  coordination,  a  swelter  of  persons  all  striving  separately,  this  Js 
the  spectacle  presented  *  *  *  in  the  higher  walks  of  the  bespoke  branch  of  dressmaking;  Uiere  are 
traces  of  a  customary  wage  for  'full  hands'  that  once  was  current  but  that  now  is  being  broken  down." 
Makers  of  our  Clothes,  by  Meyer  and  Black,  p.  143. 

Miss  Irwin  reaches  the  contrary  conclusion,  that  "the  dressmaking  trade  [in  Glasgow]  presents  little 
Tmrlety  in  remuneration  and  conditions  of  employmoit."  Women's  Work  In  Tailoring  and  Dressmaking, 
by  Margaret  Irwin,  Glasgow,  1900,  p.  33. 
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growth  within  the  last. few  decades;  and  in  the  custom  branches  of 
the  trade  the  small  and  medium-sized  shops  are  disappearing  before 
the  competition  of  the  domestic  or  dayworkers  on  the  one  side  and 
the  large  shop  on  the  other. 

As  the  trade  passes  through  these  successive  stages,  the  place  of 
production  shows  a  continuous  movement  away  from  the  home 
toward  increasingly  commercialized  and  industriaUzed  quarters. 
The  size  of  the  working  force  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  quality  of 
the  product  alter  from  stage  to  stage  so  that  each  has  certain  charac- 
teristic conditions  as  to  division  of  labor  and  wages  paid.  The  plain 
sewer  receives  from  S6  to  $9  a  week,  this  wage  remaining  about  the 
same  whether  she  goes  out  by  the  day  or  works  in  a  specialized  shop. 
As  the  trade  develops,  more  and  more  specialized  workers  are  added, 
until  each  department  has  its  head  worker,  whose  wages  range  from 
$10  to  $50  or  $60  a  week,  depending  on  the  degree  of  responsibility, 
with  a  force  ojf  assistants  whose  wages  range  downward  to  $6  or  less 
according  to  the  character  of  their  work. 

The  opportunities  for  young  workers  to  learn  the  trade  vary  with 
the  different  types  of  shops.  In  general  they  are  best  in  the  shop  of 
moderate  size,  where  the  worker  is  still  under  the  immediate  super- 
vision of  the  employer,  where  subdivision  of  labor  has  not  been 
carried  to  a  point  which  deprives  the  learner  of  an  all-round  training, 
but  where  the  class  of  the  work  done  enables  her  to  fit  herself  for  the 
higher  branches  of  the  trade.  The  medium-sized  shop,  however,  is 
being  crushed  out  by  competition.  At  best  the  opportunities  for 
acquiring  the  trade  in  a  shop  are  limited  and  unsatisfactory.  Modem 
industrial  conditions  make  it  doubtful  whether  a  young  learner  can 
satisfactorily  acquire  a  skilled  trade  by  working  at  it,  and  the  majority 
doubtless  can  best  secure  their  training  through  an  outside  agency 
which  gives  the  foundation  principles  of  the  trade. 


CHAPTER  in. 

INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  TRADE. 

Three  problems,  the  need  of  capital,  competition,  and  the  dif- 
ficulty of  securing  skilled  workers,  are  vital  factors  in  determining 
the  development  of  the  dressmaking  trade.  These  problems  should 
be  appreciated  by  educators  because  they  determine  the  conditions 
and  opportunities  in  the  different  types  of  shops  and  show  for  what 
pupils  must  be  prepared;  by  customers  because  their  influence  and 
thought  may  aid  in  solving  them.  These  problems  of  capital,  com- 
petition and  labor  appear  in  varying  degrees  of  intensity  in  the  dif- 
ferent types  of  shops  but  must  be  faced  and  solved  by  all. 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION. 

The  problem  of  capital  assumes  first  place  among  the  present-day 
questions  of  custom  dressmaking  because  it  is  largely  a  woman's 
trade  which  has  until  recently  been  mainly  a  domestic  industry, 
so  that  the  importance  of  businesslike  methods  and  scientific  admin- 
istrative system  are  only  beginning  to  be  realized.  The  passing  of 
the  dressmaking  trade  from  the  primitive  stages  of  a  domestic 
character  to  the  industrialized  and  capitalistic  system  of  production 
is  so  receht  that  a  lai^e  part  of  the  trade  is  still  monopolized  by  the 
small  dressmaker  who  does  not  understand  business  principles  nor 
attempt  to  utilize  them  in  her  shop.  The  small  dressmaker,  both 
"private"  and  in  the  stage  of  transition,  keeps  few,  if  any,  records  of 
her  income  or  expenditures.  The  business  and  administrative 
aspect  of  the  trade  is  relegated  to  secondary  place,  usually  with 
ui^ortunate  results.  ''Why,  I  have  no  pay  roll/'  said  an  employer 
of  14  girls  in  an  injured  tone  of  voice.  '' Wlien  would  I  ever  get  time 
to  keep  it?"  "No,  I  never  keep  any  records  of  any  sort,"  said 
another.  "I  never  even  know  whether  the  cost  of  a  particular 
gown  exceeds  or  is  less  than  the  price  I  have  set."  Only  two  of  the 
twenty-five  shops  in  the  stage  of  transition  visited  in  Boston  showed 
any  attempt  at  separation  of  the  business  administration  from  the 
production.  In  both,  two  women  as  partners  conducted  the  shop, 
one  supervising  the  workroom  and  one  the  buying  and  accounts  of 
merchants  and  customers. 

The  growth  of  the  shop  and  development  of  the  business,  however, 
force  the  dressmaker  to  delegate  clerical  work  and  supervision  of 
income  and  expenses  as  she  has  delegated  her  powers  in  the  work- 
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room.  Although  some  of  the  smaller  shops  of  specialized  workers 
have  no  records,  the  occasional  young  stock  girl  or  "office"  girl 
imphes  the  evolution  of  the  bookkeeper  who  keeps  systematic  and 
intelligible  accounts.  In  the  large  shops  where  a  great  deal  of  busi- 
ness is  done,  a  head  bookkeeper  and  one  or  more  assistants  are  usuaU}^ 
found,  and  there  may  be  an  office  wholly  devoted  to  clerical  work. 

Scientific  computation  of  cost  of  production  is  still  in  its  infancy, 
however.  One  shop  of  twenty-five  workers  was  discovered  where  an 
itemized  account  of  the  time  spent  bj"  each  worker  and  the  ultimate 
cost  were  recorded  on  tickets  attached  to  each  article  made.  The 
employer  had  previously  been  a  head  waist  draper  in  a  large  com- 
mercial dressmaking  shop  where  she  had  been  trained  in  business 
principles.  But  such  sj^stem  is  unusual  even  in  the  lai^e  shops. 
A  large  commercialized  shop,  conducted  under  the  partnership  of  a 
successful  business  woman  and  her  brother,  had  developed  a  very 
scientific  system  of  administration  by  which  "we  know  the  cjost  of  the 
air  they  breathe."  The  male  member  of  the  firm  made  a  careful 
study  of  cost  of  time,  materials,  and  production,  which  was  explained 
to  the  workers  when  he  inaugurated  the  system  of  accurately  record- 
ing upon  an  attached  ticket  the  time  spent  on  each  article.  After 
a  year's  experiment,  however,  the  plan  was  abandoned  as  unprofit- 
able and  unnecessary. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  CAPITAL. 

The  problem  of  capital  has  a  varied  significance  for  the  difi'erent 
types  of  dressmakers.  Since  the  itinerant  dressmaker  goes  to  the 
home  of  her  employer,  she  need  not  consider  the  problem  of  rent; 
as  her  client  furnishes  all  materials,  she  has  no  need  of  credit  at  stores, 
and  as  she  does  not,  as  a  rule,  employ  assistants,  she  is  not  con- 
fronted with  a  weekly  pay  roll.  If  she  has  a  helper,  however,  as 
she  herself  is  paid  by  the  day,  she  can  easil}'  pay  her  help.*  For  her, 
therefore,  capital  is  a  negligible  matter. 

As  soon,  however,  as  the  dayworker  realizes  her  ambition  to  have 
a  shop  of  her  own — to  become  a  "mistress  dressmaker" — the  problem 
of  sufficient  capital  becomes  an  important  matter  for  consideration. 
To  pay  rent  until  the  business  becomes  self-supporting,  to  secure 
credit  from  stores  and  extend  it  to  customers,  and  to  meet  the  weekly 
pay  roll,  she  must  have  resen^e  capital.  A  small  private  dressmaker 
may  avoid  the  problem  of  rent  by  carrying  on  her  trade  in  her  home, 
or,  if  she  has  no  home,  may  rent  a  room  or  suite  of  rooms  in  a  business 
block  down  town.  A  dressmaker  who  does  a  small  business  usuallv 
combines  living  and  business  quarters  as  a  measure  of  economy  and 
financial  necessity.     Ijocation  is  unimportant,  as  she  caters  only  to 

>  See  similar  condition  reported  in  France.    Office  du  Travail.    La  Vetite  Industrie,  Vol.  II,  L«  V^tft* 
ment  h  Paris,  pp.  406- lOS. 
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personal  friends  who  can  find  her  even  in  a  remote  or  somewhat 
inaccessible  spot.  The  dressmaker  of  the  stage  of  transition,  how- 
ever, seeks  a  wider  clientele,  maintains  a  larger  force,  and  has  a 
lai^er  trade,  and  so  makes  a  larger  investment  in  her  business  quar« 
ters,  not  only  because  the  needs  of  her  increased  business  require  it, 
but  because  a  good  location  and  prosperous  appearance  are  good 
business  investments.  The  dressmaker  of  the  large  shop  of  specialized 
workers  usually  occupies  commodious  and  pretentious  quarters  in 
the  fashionable  shopping  district.  Her  large  force  of  workers  neces- 
sitates large  workrooms;  her  inci'eased  trade  necessitates  stock  rooms, 
and  her  enlarged  clientele  requires  reception  rooms,  showrooms  and 
fitting  rooms.  The  merchant  dressmaker  of  the  commercialized 
shop  emphasizes  the  making  and  sale  of  ready-to-wear  gowns,  the 
disposal  of  which  suggests  the  advantage  of  a  street  floor.  Easy 
access  and  tempting  show  windows  appeal  to  a  still  lai^er  clientele, 
attracting  the  casual  buyer  or  passer  as  well  as  regular  customers. 
Spacious  showrooms  and  large  workrooms  in  the  fashionable  shop- 
ping district  necessitate  heavy  expenditures  in  rent  as  well  as  in 
materials  and  in  the  weekly  pay  roll.  In  each  step  is  seen  an  increas- 
ing need  of  capital.  Extended  credit  and  scientific  business  methods 
as  well  as  large  capital  are  essential  to  carry  on  the  lai^e  establish- 
ment, and  the  woman  dressmaker,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  is  unusual 
in  this  stage  of  the  trade. 

The  problem  of  capital  is  accentuated  by  the  system  of  extending 
credit  which  is  so  common  in  the  business  world  but  which  proves 
a  serious  handicap  to  the  woman  dressmaker  without  a  bank  accoimt. 
As  soon  as  she  opens  a  shop  she  is  confronted  with  her  patrons' 
demand  for  credit.  The  growing  custom  of  furnishing  materials 
increases  the  difficulty.  In  this  day  of  keen  competition  the  chief 
profits  of  the  custom  dressmaker  lie  in  the  furnishings  bought  at 
10  per  cent  rebate  and  sold  at  retail  prices  to  the  customer.^  The 
small  dressmaker,  however,  with  little  or  no  reserve  capital  has  only 
30  days'  credit  at  the  local  stores.  If  her  bill  is  not  paid  within 
the  specified  time,  the  rebate  is  lost.  Seven  of  the  27  private  dress- 
makers visited  in  Boston  reported  customers  who  insisted  on  the 
six  months'  credit  system,  while  others  undoubtedly  had  such  cus- 
tomers. A  small  establishment  with  limited  capital,  or  none  at  all, 
is  unable  to  exist  on  this  basis.  Customers,  moreover,  often  delay 
payments  unnecessarily,  seriously  handicapping  the  small  dress- 
maker in  meeting  her  own  expenses.  Those  who  have  automobiles 
and  other  luxuries  can  not  pay  an  $80  or  SlOO  dressmaker's  bill. 
One  customer  can  not  pay  her  bill  because  ''I  am  going  to  Europe 

1  Min  fiwfiiTvportB  A  simitar  statement  from  the  diesmakers  of  Otaagow.  "The  mere  making  does 
not  pay.  We  Itave  to  get  whet  f»raflt  we  can  out  of  trimmings  and  fomishln^B."  Women's  Work  in 
Tailoring  and  Dressmaking  (Otasgow),  br  Margaret  Irwin,  p.  84. 
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this  summer  and  must  be  economical."  Anotlier  ^'will  not  be  able 
-to  pay  for  these  clothes  this  fall  because  John  is  going  to  coQege 
this  winter  and  there  are  so  many  expenses."  "Why,  I  never  real- 
ized that  it  made  any  great  difference/'  said  a  wealthy  customer  as 
she  leisurely  wrote  out  a  check  for  $250  which  had  caused  months 
of  worry  to  her  dressmaker.  *^I  just  wait  from  one  visit  of  the 
mailman  to  the  next,  hoping  for  a  check/'  said  one  dressmaker. 
"That  is  one  of  the  greatest  hardships." 

The  matter  of  credit  becomes  still  more  serious  for  the  dressmaker 
in  the  stage  of  transition  because  she  makes  a  wider  appeal  for 
patronage,  which  results  in  more  credit  customers.  She  furnishes 
the  materials  to  an  increasing  extent,  and  her  enlai^ed  force  in- 
creases the  running  expenses  and  weekly  pay  roll,  which  necessitates 
ready  capital.  She  does  not  carry  a  stock  of  materials,  as  does  the 
dressmaker  of  the  stage  of  specialization,  but  her  patrons  choose 
from  samples  which  she  secures  from  the  stores.  Tins  custom,  as 
well  as  the  other  phases  of  development  observed  in  this  stage,  is 
in  a  state  of  transition,  some  dressmakers  insisting  on  furnishing 
the  materials,  some  leaving  the  choice  with  the  customer,  and  some 
furnishing  only  the  trimmings.  The  furnishing  of  materials  yields 
a  profit,  but  intensifies  the  difficulty  of  extending  credit,  for  the 
dressmaker  invests  a  lai^e  proportion  of  her  capital  in  the  product, 
and  delay  on  the  part  of  her  customer  involves  her  in  financial  diffi- 
culties with  the  furnishings  stores.^  Reports  from  11  of  the  25  estab- 
lishments of  the  transition  stage  visited  in  Boston  revealed  financial 
difficulties  resulting  from  the  long  credit  system.  The  case  of  a  young 
dressmaker,  formerly  a  $25  waist  draper  in  a  large  fashionable  estab- 
lishment, who  recently  opened  up  a  smaU  shop  in  a  back  room  with 
a  capital  of  $350,  illustrates  this  point.  Her  business  was  at  first 
necessarily  done  on  a  cash  basis.  She  had  to  pay  cash  for  her  pui^ 
chases  and  her  customers  must  do  the  same.  By  the  beginning  of 
the  second  year  she  had  drawn  enough  of  her  previous  customers 
from  her  former  place  to  enable  her  to  take  larger  quarters  and  a 
larger  force.  She  was  now  able  to  secure  extended  credit  from 
women's  furnishings  establishments,  but  she  catered  to  customers 
who  paid  once  in  six  months  or  *' still  more  commonly  once  a  year." 
In  her  second  year  she  was  doing  an  annual  business  of  $12,000, 
but  had  $4,000  in  outstanding  bills  of  six  months'  duration. 

"Regular  customers  pay  twice  a  year,"  said  one  of  these  dress- 
makers. "Customers  have  often  come  and  ordered  a  gown  when 
it  was  impossible  for  me  to  take  the  order  because  I  had  no  money 
or  credit  to  obtain  the  materials  to  fill  the  order."     "Customers  are 


1  OiM  Of  tlM  droasmaikan  of  Paris  reported  that  one  of  the  three  greatest  obstacles  to  her  sucoeaa 
the  discrediting  of  rebatea  on  bills,  caused  by  the  delay  of  her  clientele,  which  robbed  her  of  the  great«a| 
part  of  the  profits.    Franee,  OiDoe  du  TraTaiL    La  Fetlta  IndusUie,  Vol.  II,  Le  V^tement  4  Paris,  p.  433. 
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slow  to  pay  their  bills  and  some  fail  altogether/'  said  another. 
"  Last  year  we  lost  $600  in  outstanding  bills.  We  had  one  customer 
for  whom  we  worked  20  years.  She  was  wealthy — ^her  husband 
made  money  fast — ^but  her  bill  with  us  reached  $2,300,  $200  to 
$300  of  which  dated  back  to  1904.  Finally  we  refused  to  make 
anything  more  until  the  bill  was  paid  to  date.  We  finally  got  the 
last  of  the  amount  this  fall,  but  offended  and  lost  the  customer.'' 
Some  of  the  more  independent  small  dressmakers  are  refusing  to 
cater  to  credit  customers.  'One  employer  who  has  been  in  the 
trade  for  30  years  reduced  her  clientele  to  those  who  pay  cash, 
and  as  a  result  cut  her  force  and  custom  down  to  one-third  its 
former  size,  but  secured  results  more  satisfactory  to  herself.  An* 
other  employer  with  sufficient  capital  in  outstanding  bills  was 
forced  to  close  shop  because  of  inability  to  meet  running  expenses. 
In  the  meantime  an  order  came  for  some  expensive  work  from  a 
wealthy  customer.  "I  should  be  glad  to  do  the  work  for  you," 
said  the  dressmaker,  ''but  must  ask  that  payment  be  made  on 
completion  of  the  work."    The  order  was  immediately  withdrawn. 

The  majority  of  dressmakers  of  this  type  manage  with  some 
reserve  capital  in  the  bank,  credit  with  large  firms,  and  a  sufficient 
number  of  cash  or  three-months'-credit  customers  to  meet  ^ati^ac- 
torily  their  running  expenses,  though  large  profits  are  lost  through 
lack  of  capital  in  hand. 

The  large  shop  of  specialized  workers  does  business  almost  whoUy 
on  a  credit  basis.  The  largest  and  most  prosperous  firms  buy  their 
materials  from  European  importers  who  allow  three,  six,  or  more 
months'  credit  according  to  the  standing  of  the  local  firm,  while  the 
customers  of  such  shops  pay  once  in  6,  12,  or  18  months.  ''Largo 
capital  or  a  very  good  credit  and  wide  acquaintance  are  absolutely 
necessary,"  said,  the  manager  of  a  large  commercial  dressmaking 
shop.  "The  custom  of  paying  bills  once  a  year  or  once  in  18  months 
is  quite  general.  We  send  out  a  statement  the  first  of  each  month 
to  certain  customers  and  usually  can  collect  87  per  cent  of  the  bills 
within  three  months.  Some  may  not  pay  within  a  year  or  18  months, 
but  we  don't  bother  them  with  statements.  We  know  their  money 
comes  in  slowly,  but  they  are  perfectly  soimd  and  reliable.  We 
have  one  customer  whose  bill  for  this  year  amounts  to  $2,200.  We 
can't  afford  to  offend  these  customers.  They  are  sure  pay,  but  they 
don't  like  to  pay  more  than  once  a  year,  and  then  they  send  in  a 
check  for  the  full  amount  without  the  least  effort.  The  rich  people 
are  the  ones  who  allow  bills  to  run  the  longest.  Although  this  is 
true  in  many  businesses,  I  believe  it  is  worse  in  dressmaking  than  in 
anything  else." 
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The  capital  problem  is  thus  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  of  the 
trade  for  all  types  of  shops.  Reserve  capital  is  necessary  to  meet  the 
immediate  expenses,  such  as  rent,  light,  and  wages.  Credit  is  neces- 
sary to  secure  materials  and  furnishings  in  advance.  The  system  of 
giving  credit  estaUished  by  the  large  firms  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
weapons  against  small  establishments,  which  can  not  exist  on  this 
basis. 

''Why  don't  you  inaugurate  a  30  days'  credit  system  like  the 
stores?"  asked  the  investigator  of  a  great  number  of  dressmakers. 
''That  would  be  impossible/'  was  the  reply.  ''Our  customers  would 
simply  leave  and  go  to  some  one  who  would  grant  the  long  credit." 
Cooperative  action  alone  could  solve  this  great  problem  of  long  credit 
for  the  majority  of  dressmakers.  Some,  because  of  their  independ- 
ence of  spirit,  individual  capacity  and  ability,  can  set  the  terms  upon 
which  they  will  work  for  their  customers,  but  the  majority  are  not 
able  to  do  this  alone.  A  small  Boston  dressmaker  declared  her 
intention  of  startiag  out  anew  next  year  and  informing  customeis 
that  interest  would  be  charged  on  outstanding  bills,  but  the  result 
is  questionable  in  a  trade  so  dependent  on  the  client's  good  will.  The 
large  shops,  however,  are  able  to  meet  the  difficulty  by  fixing  a 
"contract  price"  which  is  made  sufficiently  large  to  cover  all  such 
delays. 

Unfortunately  the  hardships  of  the  capital  problem  reach  beyond 
the  dressmaker  to  her  employees,  especially  in  the  small  and  medium- 
sized  shops  where  the  bank  account  is  limited.  The  small  employer 
with  no  reserve  capital  can  pay  her  girls  only  as  her  bills  are  paid. 
Tliree  or  four  weeks  often  go  by  without  payment.  Sometimes  the 
employer  pays  part  of  their  week's  wage  to  pacify  them.     One  girl 

said  ' '  We  used  to  go  to  Mrs. and  ask  if  we  might  at  least  have 

car  fare."  "How  can  I  pay  you,"  her  employer  answered,  "until 
my  customers  pay  me)"  It  does  not  seem  possible  that  the  small 
dressmaker  who  does  not  keep  a  pay  roll  can  remember  whom,  when, 
and  how  much  she  has  paid,  and  under  these  circumstances  disputes 
frequently  result  over  the  amount  due.  The  financial  difficulties  of 
a  medium-sized  shop  are  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  pay-roll 
record  taken  for  two  periods,  one  in  1905-6  and  one  in  1910-11. 
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Tablb  12.— weekly  pay  ROLLS  OF  A  DRESSMAKER  WITHOUT  LARGE    RESERVE 

CAPITAL.  FOR  THE  YEARS  1905-6  AND  1910-11. 


1906-6 

1910-11 

Week  of  the  month. 

• 

Number 

em- 
ployed. 

Amount 

paid  to 

worken. 

Amount 
remainfaig 

due 
workers. 

Number 

em- 
ployed. 

Amount 

paid  to 

woricers. 

Amount 
remaining 

due 
workers. 

SeplembcR 

1st  week 

2 

7 

11 

12 

12 
13 
13 
13 
12 

13 
13 
13 

13 

13 

12 

11 

4 

2 
10 
11 
10 

10 
11 
14 
14 
14 

15 
16 
17 
17 

16 
15 
15 
14 

$4.82 

ad  week 

S20.92 
33.25 
35.06 

50.60 
35.00 
4L50 
43.00 
62.50 

74.50 

77.17 

77.00 

140.96 

75.34 
59.67 
55.92 
17.67 
11.67 

4.91 

36wl9 

3d  week 

S68.08 
76.70 

51.92 
93.08 
74.00 
76.08 

S9K.59 
70.25 

75.22 
66.83 
68.67 
78.92 
54.73 

124.67 
97.25 
61.17 
53.50 

170.67 
116.74 
136.08 
109.25 

4th  week ^ 

October: 

Utweek 

2d  week 

10  00 

adweck 

43.00 

4th  week 

55  83 

5th  week 

96.83 

KoTember: 

1st  week 

80.16 

2d  week 

81.33 
77.00 

03.16 

3d  week...*. 

134.80 

4th  week 

188.33 

Deeember: 

let  week 

119.06 

83.25 

73.25 

54.61 

5.00 

63.50 
75.63 
53.08 
52.33 
13.54 

30.00 
79.50 
54.02 
73.25 

93.35 
70.89 
3&67 
46.58 
13.67 

71.12 
44.25 
62L87 
91.45 
22.25 

124.79 
82.67 
57.80 

104.74 
25.00 

96.67 
6&42 
68.00 
21.35 

86.50 

74.67 

159.83 

50.35 

2L00 

127.16 

2d  week 

124.75 

3d  week 

104  33 

4  th  week 

78  33 

5th  week 

Tannary: 

1st  week 

9 
10 
10 
10 

9 

9 

9 

7 

12 

14 
13 
14 

15 

14 
13 
13 
13 
12 

11 
11 
11 
13 

13 
14 
14 
13 

106.83 
97.67 
93.33 
92.66 
83.66 

83.00 

163.08 

ILOO 

78.98 

81.08 
72.74 
92.25 
88.08 

78.00 

2d  week 

77.00 

3d  week 

5.50 
17.00 
58.00 

90.00 
104.25 
102.57 

99.93 

99.08 

86.70 

129.71 

154.86 

12.33 

121.36 
161.99 
191.60 
109.88 
225.12 

215.50 
236.67 
232.00 
231.50 

75.00 

4th  week 

78.00 

5th  week 

80.00 

February: 

Ist  week 

81.00 

Sd  week 

3  00 

3d  week 

27.09 

4th  week 

38.09 

Ktfeh: 

let  week 

40.09 

2d  week 

41.84 

3d  week 

47.00 

4th  week 

56.00 

5thwedc 

April: 

let  week 

11 
15 
15 
12 
3 

13 
14 
13 
13 

14 
14 
14 
14 

107.33 

09.00 

100.50 

106.25 

53.00 

2d  week 

46.33 

3d  week 

34.60 

4th  week 

51.00 

5th  week 

May: 

Ifltwedt 

13 
13 
13 
13 
13 

13 
13 
13 
13 

12 
9 
7 

5 

89.33 
102.50 
107.60 
137.00 

86.83 

96.50 

91.66 

107.50 

99.50 

61.51 
3a  50 
56.33 
12.50 

50.50 

Mweek 

51.00 

Sdweek 

45.00 

4th  week 

6.00 

fithweek 

4.00 

Yinie: 

1st  week 

12 
12 
12 
12 

10 
8 
8 
5 
2 

194.08 
217.83 
200.76 
254.57 

228.89 

217.72 

33.00 

.50 

5.00 

ad  week 

2.00 

3d  week 

4th  week 

Jidy: 

istwedc 

ad  week 

3d  week 

4th  week 

8th  week 

Length  of  season 

48  weeks. 

47  weeks. 

The  owner  opened  a  shop  in  a  business  building  about  15  years  ago 
and  has  at  present  a  force  of  10  to  15  workers,  the  majority  of  whom 
began  with  her  as  young  learners.  In  1905-6,  when  the  firat  pay-roll 
record  was  taken,  she  had  been  in  business  10  years.    Yet  there  was 
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a  deficit  in  the  weekly  pay  roll  every  week  of  the  48  except  2.  The 
amount  remaining  due  exceeded  the  amount  of  wages  paid  in  more 
than  one-half  of  the  48  weeks  worked.  By  1910,  five  years  later,  she 
was  on  a  somewhat  better  financial  basis.  There  was  no  deficit  on 
the  pay  roD  9  of  the  47  weeks  the  shop  was  open,  and  the  amount 
remaining  due  exceeded  the  wage  paid  in  only  six  (12.9  per  cent)  of 
the  47  weeks  worked. 

In  1905-6  the  deficit  in  the  pay  roll  shows  two  peaks,  one  in  Novem- 
ber and  one  in  May.  These  correspond  to  the  heights  of  the  dress- 
making season,  and  are  due  to  the  fact  that  few  people  pay  their  biUs 
until  their  wardrobe  is  complete,  but  the  money  begins  to  come  in  as 
the  finished  gowns  are  sent  out.  In  1910-11,  the  fall  peak  still  oc- 
curred in  November,  but  in  the  spring  March  shows  the  greatest 
deficit. 

The  significance  of  this  situation  to  the  individual  girl  is  shown  by 
the  weekly  wage  record  of  a  $10  (later  $12)  draper  working  in  the 
shop. 

Table  13.->WAGES  PAID  AND  DUE  A  SIO  DRAPER  (RAISED  TO  112  IN  lOlO-U)  WOBKINO 

IN  THE  SHOP  OF  THE  PRECEDING  DRESSMAKER. 


[Based  on  pay  roll.] 

1905-6 

1910-11 

Week  of  the  month. 

Number 
of  days 
worked 

per  week. 

Amount. 

Number 
of  days 
worked 

per  week. 

Amount. 

• 

I'aid. 

Owed. 

Paid. 

Oivvd. 

September: 

1st  week 

1 

t 

2d  week 

■ 

3d  week 

3 
6 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

6 
6 
6 
5 

\' 

6 

4 

S5.00 
5.00 

9.00 

8.00 

11.00 

11.00 

20.00 

23.00 
20.00 
20.00 
28.33 

25.50 
16.17 
26.17 
10.00 
11.67 

5 
6 

6 
5 
6 

l\ 
I' 

5 
6 

^ 

6 
6 

fiaoo 

12.00 

12.00 

10.00 

5.00 

&50 

3.00 

14.00 

12.00 

5.00 

2.00 

20.00 
15.00 
14.00 
14.00 

4th  week 

SIO.  00 

6.00 
11.00 

7.00 
10.00 

1.00 

7.00 
10.00 
10.00 

October: 

1st  week 

2d  week 

3d  week 

$7.00 

4th  week 

IOlOO 

5th  week 

18L00 

November: 

Ist  week 

15.00 

3d  week 

U.00 

3d  week 

20. 00 

4th  week 

30.00 

December: 

Ist  week 

12.00 
16.00 

5.50 
16.17 

5.00 

15.00 

15.00 

&33 

8.33 

5.00 

^00 
10.00 

6.67 
10.00 

1.00 
15.00 

21.00 

2d  week 

18L00 

3d  week 

16.00 

4th  week 

12.00 

5th  week 

January: 

1  at  week     

5 
0 
5 
5 
6 

6 
6 
5 

6 

4 
6 
6 

6 

? 

6 
4i 

5 

? 

6 

6 

5 

.   6 

6 

12L00 
11.50 
12.00 
12.00 
11.00 

8.00 
24.00 

12L00 

2d  week 

1X00 

3d  week 

12.00 

4th  week 

1X00 

5th  week 

5.00 

13.00 
13.00 
15.00 
15.00 

24.00 

9.00 

10.00 

82.67 

10.00 

P^bruary: 

Ist  week 

1X00 

ad  week 

3d  week 

4.00 

4th  week 

8.00 

laoo 

10.00 
10.00 
12.00 

4.00 

March: 

1st  week 

laoo 

2d  week 

laoo 

3d  week 

1X00 

4th  week 

3.00 

1X00 
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Table  13«— WAGES  PAID  AND  DUE  A  SIO  DRAPER  (RAISED  TO  $12  IN  1910-11)  WORKING 
IN  THE  SHOP  OF  THE  PRECEDING  DRESSMAKER— Concluded. 


• 

1905-6 

1910-11 

Week  of  the  month. 

Number 

of  days 

worked 

per  week. 

Amc 
Paid. 

iunt. 
Owed. 

Number 
of  days 
worked 

per  week. 

Amount. 

\ 

Paid. 

$12.00 
12.00 
10.00 
10.00 

Owed. 

April: 

Ist  week 

6 

? 

6 
6 
6 
5 

111.00 

1.00 

4.00 

11.67 

S32.67 
43.67 
51.67 
51.50 
61.50 

60.00 
66.00 
72.00 
72.00 

6 
5 

$12.00 
IOlOO 

2d  week 

3d  week. . .' 

9.00 

4th  week 

11.00 

5th  week 

Hay: 

1st  week 

15.50 
6.00 
6.00 

10.00 

5 
6 
6 
6 
3 

5 
5 
6 
5 

4 
4 
6 
3 

10.00 
11.00 
12.00 
18.00 
8.00 

9.00 
15.00 
12.00 
10.00 

8.00 

8.00 

12.00 

11.00 

2d  week 

12.00 

3d  week 

12.00 

4th  week 

6.00 

5th  week 

4.00 

June: 

1st  week 

0 
6 
5 
6 

5 
5 
6 

l\ 

9,00 
12.00 

73.00 
73.00 
81.33 
91.33 

93.00 
90.00 
50.00 

&Q0 

2d  week 

3d  week 

4th  week 

July: 

1st  week 

12.00 
13.00 
52.00 
61.50 
7.00 

2d  week 

3d  week 

4th  week 

5th  week 

*••■■■"•""•• 

' 1 

Total 

253 

457.67 

240H 

474.00 

In  1905-6  there  were  only  6  weeks  in  the  46  when  her  employer  was 
not  in  debt  to. hen  In  the  last  week  of  June  and  in  the  first  two  weeks 
of  July  her  weekly  arrears  in  wage  were  at  least  $90.  In  1910-1 1  the 
improvement  in  the  financial  condition  of  her  employer  resulted  in 
better  conditions  for  the  workers.  Twelve  of  the  45  weeks  showed 
no  deficit  and  the  weekly  arrears  in  wage  reached  the  maximum  of  $30. 

The  customer  of  the  small  dressmaker,  therefore,  has  a  serious  obli- 
gation which  she  often  does  not  recognize,  because  she  does  not  realize 
the  far-reaching  effects  of  her  negligence  or  failure  to  pay  her  bills 
promptly.  The  girl  ultimately  bears  the  brunt,  for  her  employer;  with 
no  reserve  capital,  can  pay  her  girls  only  as  her  own  bills  are  paid. 
The  large  shops  with  reserve  capital,  for  this  reason,  offer  another 
strong  inducement  to  the  girl,  for  the  advantage  of  a  regular  weekly 
wage  often  counterbalances  the  advantages  of  a  longer  season.  On 
this  basis  alone,  the  large  shops  compete  seriously  with  the  small 
dressmaker. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  COMPETITION. 

Capital,  credit,  and  cost  and  character  of  product  form  the  basis 
of  the  struggle  for  existence  carried  on  by  the  <;ustom  dressmaker 
versus  the  wholesale  manufacturer,  the  large  custom  shop  versus  the 
email,  and  the  woman  dressmaker  versus  the  man  tailor,  and  this 
struggle  forms  the  second  great  industrial  problem  in  dressmaking — 
competition.    The  development  of  the  ready-made  wear  has  had  two 
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definite  results — (1)  decreasing  the  amount  and  (2)  chan^ng  the  kind 
of  work  done  by  the  dressmaker.  The  scope  of  business  of  the  private 
and  of  the  transitional  dressmaker  is  now  larg'ely  limited  to  fancy 
and  lingerie  dresses  and  to  alterations  of  custom  or  ready-made  wear. 
"Most  of  the  work  left  to  dressmakers  is  the  making  of  fancy  gowns, 
and  work  for  people  not  of  regulation  size  and  figure,"  said  a  private 
dressmaker.  *'  Some  of  my  old  customers  now  depend  altogether  on 
ready-made  wear.  Others  may  have  one  fancy  gown  made  in  a 
year."  By  the  irony  of  fate,  a  large  part  of  the  work  which  has 
passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  dressmaker  into  the  factory  comes 
back  to  her  to  be  altered  to  fit  the  customer.  "We  altered  the 
prettiest  little  silk  dress  this  afternoon,"  said  a  forewoman  in  a 
dressmaking  shop.  "The  customer  bought  it  down  town  for  SI 8. 
We  couldn't  have  made  one  like  it  for  less  than  $35  or  $40." 

While  the  large  manufacturer  has  competed  most  seriously  with 
the  dressmaker  doing  a  small  or  medium-sized  business,  the  increasing 
perfection  of  the  ready-made  product  is  resulting  in  its  adoption  by 
the  wealthier  classes.  Custom  work,  because  more  expensive,  must 
maintain  its  position  chiefly  by  superiority  of  product.  While  the 
small  dressmaker  has  only  this  weapon,  the  large  custom  dressmaker 
is  adopting  other  methods  of  maintaining  her  position  by  introducing 
variety  as  well  as  superiority  of  product — a  movement  which  explains 
the  growth  of  the  large  shop.  Some  8  to  10  employers  in  Boston  have 
faced  squarely  the  popularity  of  the  ready-made  wear  and  added  a 
department  of  ready-to-wear  or  ready-made.  Since  the  prevalence  and 
popularity  of  the  tailored  street  suits  transferred  to  the  ladies'  tailor 
a  largo  proportion  of  the  high-grade  custom  tailored  work,  the  largo 
dressmaker  is  meeting  this  situation  by  adding  a  department  con- 
ducted by  men  tailors  or  by  making  some  combination  with  a  man 
tailor.  Thus  the  lai^e  shop  is  meeting  all  its  competitors  by  adopt* 
ing  their  own  weapons. 

The  small  dressmaker  can  compete  witli  the  lai^e  custom  dress- 
maker because  of  smaller  expenses  and  lower  prices.  While  the 
dressmaker  doing  a  moderate  business  is  being  crowded  out,  the 
importance  of  the  day  and  home  worker  in  the  trade  has  been  already 
noted.  M.  du  Maroussem  was  convinced  of  the  increasing  importance 
of  the  small  dressmakers  in  France  and  pointed  out  three  factors 
which  were  facilitating  this  development:  First,  the  great  furnish- 
ings stores  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  patrons  quite  as  wide  a  choice  of 
materials  as  do  the  great  dressmaking  establishments;  second,  the 
journals  of  the  modes  furnish  the  artistic  idea  and  provide  the  intel- 
lectual part  of  the  task  for  the  most  humble  dressmakers;  and  tlurd, 
the  pattern  houses  perform  the  same  service  in  a  less  public  way. 
To  this  list  might  be  added  a  fourth  factor  in  the  American  situation — 
the  importation  of  European  models.    The  importers  are  bringing 
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about  a  remarkable  democratization  of  the  trade,  and,  as  a  member 
of  a  large  Boston  firm  explained,  are  helping  the  smallest  dressmaker, 
if  clever  and  ingenious,  to  become  a  serious  competitor  of  the  largest 
establishment. 

The  increasing  popularity  of  the  tailored  street  suit  has  made  the 
man  tailor  an  important  competitor,  for  it  is  generally  admitted  that 
men  excel  in  heavy  tailored  work.  The  small  tailor  who  does  his 
own  work  can  underbid  the  dressmaker  who  must  employ  a  tailor. 
The  large  tailors  are  gradually  adding  waist  departments  and  dress- 
making  for  the  convenience  of  their  customers  and  for  the  equaliza- 
tion of  the  seasonal  fluctuation  throi^h  a  wider  variety  of  product. 

' '  The  competition  of  the  ready-made  and  ready-to-wear  of  the  Jewish 
tailors  and  of  small  dressmakers  who  turn  out  work  for  lower  prices 
is  making  a  serious  invasion  on  high-class  large  establishments,'' 
said  the  owner  of  a  high-class  shop.  '^It  is  only  within  the  last  few 
years — the  era  of  the  importer — that  they  have  appeared  on  the 
scene  as  serious  competitors.  Now  that  importers  bring  the  Euro- 
pean models  to  New  York  twice  a  year,  the  small  manufacturer  and 
small  dressmaker  and  tailor  can  see  the  styles  and  get  the  ideas  just 
as  well  as  the  large  firms  who  have  gone  to  Europe  to  get  them. 
They  can  turn  out  the  product  at  much  less  cost  because  they  do  not 
maintain  the  pretentious  establishments  and  specialized  workers  of 
the  large  shops." 

Dressmakers  of  suburban  cities  have  an  additional  problem  in 
competition.  Wealthy  people  of  Worcester,  Cambridge,  and  Somer- 
viHe  go  to  Boston  for  their  better  costumes.  Not  only  the  lai^e 
stores  offering  high-class  ready-made  and  ready-to-wear,  but  lai^e 
custom  dressmakers  as  well,'  draw  the  trade  away  from  the  home  city. 
little  need  or  opportunity  for  the  development  of  high-class  dress- 
making therefore  exists.  The  prestige  of  fashionable  Boston  estab- 
lishments makes  impossible  high  charges  in  the  smaller  centers.  ^' We 
could  do  just  as  good  work  as  the  Boston  shops,''  said  a  Worcester 
dressmaker,  '^but  we  can't  ask  half  the  price."  The  statement  was 
well  borne  out  by  a  wealthy  woman,  who  said  ^^I  had  a  suit  made  at 

in  Boston  this  fall  which  cost  $100.    I  could  have  gotten  it 

for  half  the  price  in  Worcester,  if  1  hadn't  been  in  a  hurry  and  had  to 
have  it  in  a  few  days."  Department  stores  and  mail-order  houses 
also  secure  the  trade  of  the  less  prosperous.  This  competition,  there- 
fore, forces  the  dressmaking  trade  in  these  cities  to  remain  largely  in 
the  elementary  stages  of  the  trade. 

The  lack  of  development  in  Lowell  is  due  to  a  different  cause- 
Lowell  is  a  mill  city  with  a  large  population  and  with  large  invest- 
ment of  capital,  but  the  capitahsts  do  not  hve  in  Lowell,  and  the 
population  which  resides  there  creates  small  demand  for  higli-class 
work. 
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Thus  the  dressmaking  trade  in  small  cities  shows  little  develop- 
ment for  various  reasons,  which  may  be  summed  up  in  the  one 
reason,  lack  of  demand. 

The  two  great  industrial  problems — capital  and  competition — a^ 
the  barriers  which  are  retarding  and  changing  the  current  of  develop- 
ment. 

The  women's  clothing  trade,  which  has  longest  retained  its  domes- 
tic character,  has  within  the  last  two  or  three  decades  been  brought 
sharply  face  to  face  with  the  industrial  development  and  organization 
of  the  twentieth  century.  Capital  and  credit  have  become  essentiftl 
for  existence  for  all  but  the  dayworker  and  assume  increasing  impor- 
tance with  the  increasing  size  of  the  shop.  The  small  dressmaker 
has  only  a  limited  credit,  and  must  have  reserve  capital  to  meet 
running  expenses.  Lai^e  establishments  have  long  credit,  but  have 
enormous  current  expenses,  necessitating  lai^e  available  capital. 
The  extension  of  credit  to  customers  has  become  so  thoroughly  estab- 
lished that  there  are  few  shops  which  do  not  have  a  large  or  smaU 
number  of  credit  customers.  The  small  and  medium-sized  shops  are 
collapsing  under  this  system.  The  large  shops,  though  often  seriously 
inconvenienced,  can  use  the  credit  system  as  a  powerful  weapon 
against  the  small  competitor. 

THE  LABOR  FORCE. 

Besides  the  problems  of  capital  and  competition  the  recruiting  of 
workers  has  become  one  of  the  most  serious  questions  which  face  the 
employer  in  the  dressmaking  trade,  for  the  disappearance  of  the 
apprenticeship  system  and  of  opportunities  for  learning  the  .trade  in 
the  shop^  together  with  the  increasing  demand  for  skill  and  artistic 
abihty,  are  leaving  both  employer  and  worker  in  a  practically  unten- 
able  position.  These  conditions  within  the  trade,  together  with  the 
great  increase  in  the  number  and  variety  of  openings  for  women 
workers,  have  left  the  trade  commonly  regarded  as  peculiarly  belong- 
ing to  women  almost  stranded  for  lack  of  good  workers. 

The  scarcity  of  skilled  workers  menaces  the  dressmaking  trade  in 
Boston.  The  labor  situation  in  a  city  like  Worcester  seems  to  be  less 
acute  than  in  a  lai^er  city  like  Boston.  The  large  employers  of 
Worcester  say  they  seldom  take  on  a  new  worker,  holding  their  regu- 
lar force  year  after  year,  and  some  of  their  workers  have  been  with 
them  10,  14,  and  even  18  years.  One  employer  of  12  girls  has  not 
taken  on  a  new  ^1  for  5  or  6  years,  and  some  girls  have  been  with  her 
14  years.  The  greater  stability  of  the  force  in  such  a  city  is  due  to 
the  longer  seasons,  to  the  fact  that  comparatively  few  shops  employ 
help,  giving  little  opportunity  for  shifting  from  one  to  another,  and 
to  the  fewer  opportunities  in  other  lines  of  work  for  the  girl  who  feels 
superior  to  the  factory. 
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The  scarcity  of  skilled  workers,  however,  is  noticeable  there  as  in 
other  cities.  Seventeen  of  the  eighteen  regular  employers  complained 
of  the  great  scarcity  of  workers.  The  superintendent  of  a  large  store 
which  conducts  a  custom  dressmaking  department  said  he  could  "get 
plenty  of  fitters  in  the  dressmakers  who  have  had  to  give  up  business 
because  of  inability  to  get  efficient  help,  but  I  have  had  an  advertise- 
ment in  the  paper  for  a  head  sleeve  girl  for  a  week,  and  no  one  has 
even  applied."  Another  dressmaker,  who  used  to  keep  several  .afeiist- 
ants,  can  not  get  satisfactory  help  anywhere  at  presejit,  so  only  does 
such  work  as  she  can  manage  herself.  "Many  dressmakers  who  used 
to  do  a  big  business,"  she  said,  "have  given  it  up  for  lack  of  workers, 
and  now  go  out  by  the  daj." 

How  are  these  workers  recruited  ?  Advertisements  in  the  news- 
papers, placards  in  doors  and  windows,  and  passing  the  word  through 
employees  to  their  friends  are  the  most  common  methods. 

Table  14»— METHOD  OF  SECURING  POSITIONS  AS  REPORTED  BY  WORKERS 

THEMSELVES. 

[Based  on  personal  interviews.] 


Method  of  securing  position. 

Workers  using  specified 
methods. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Personal  relation: 

Friend 

65 

18 

16 

7 

Relative 

Forewoman    

Employer 

Total 

106 

39 

40 

8 

124 

33.6 

12.3 

12.6 

2.5 

39.1 

Advertisements 

ADDlication 

Trade  school 

Grand  total 

317    1          100.0    1 

1 

While  39.1  per  cent  of  the  positions  reported  by  workers  visited 
were  secured  through  the  Boston  Trade  School  for  Girls,  this  means 
is  open  to  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  workers  as  a  whole,  the  large 
number  here  shown  being  because  all  graduates  of  this  school  were  fol- 
lowed up.*  The  personal  relation,  hearing  of  and  securing  a  position 
through  friend,  relative,  or  friendly  forewoman,  seems  to  be  the  most 
conmion  method  for  the  more  stable  "workers,  33.5  per  cent  of  the  317 
positions  reported  by  workers  visited  having  been  secured  by  this 
means.  Advertisements,  application  (on  seeing  a  sign  in  the  w^indow  or 
by  chance),  and  the  employment  agency  are  rather  the  resort  of  the 
drifters  and  less  competent  workers  or  strangers  and  new  "workers, 
27.4  per  cent  of  the  317  positions  being  secured  through  this  means. 

1  Bight7-fotir  giBdiiates,  who  had  bean  trained  in  dressmaking,  were  Interviewed. 
20885**— Bull.  193—16 ^5 
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Good  workers  are  so  scarce  that,  once  having  demonstrated  their 
ability,  they  have  small  need  of  outside  agencies  to  secure  work  for 
them. 

These  methods  of  recruiting  the  working  force  result  in  a  motley 
assemblage  of  aspirants,  so  employers  say.  ''  I  advertised  the  other 
day  for  four  girls,''  said  one  employer, ''  and  about  four  dozen  apphed. 
I  tried  four,  but  they  are  not  much  good.''  ''American  girls  are  still 
goiAg  into  dressmaking,"  said  a  French  dressmaker,  "but  they  don't 
seem  to  have  sufficient  fundamental  training  and  experience.  They 
make  so  many  serioxia  blunders  and  ruin  beautiful  materials  by  care- 
lessness and  awkwardness,  A  woman  of  36  came  to  the  shop  the 
other  day,  and  I  took  her  on  at  $1  a  day.  She  could  not  do  any- 
thing well.  Custom  dressmaking  can  exist  only  by  putting  out  a 
product  superior  to  the  ready-made  wear."  ''There  are  many  old 
women  going  about  applying  at  shops  for  work.  They  give  a  long 
list  of  places  where  they  have  worked.  They  are  absolutely  inefficient, 
and  I  have  to  do  the  work  over  after  them." 

The  most  promising  applicants  are  engaged,  although  personally 
unknown  to  the  employer.  He  usually  asks  some  questions  regarding 
former  positions,  but  gives  Uttle  heed  to  the  answers.  "  We  can't  fol- 
low up  the  references  the  girls  give  us,"  said  one.  "We  would  not 
get  anything  else  done."  The  girls  frankly  admit  that  they  always 
"  tell  a  good  story."  "  If  I  was  getting  $7  a  week  at  my  last  place,  I  tell 
the  next  employer  I  was  getting  $8,"  said  one  girl.  The  girls  are  en- 
gaged on  the  spot.  If  they  prove  competent  and  faithful  workers, 
every  inducement  is  offered  to  hold  them;  if  not,  they  are  dismissed  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment.  Where  the  forewomen  and  head  girls 
remain  fairly  stable  and  permanent  and  when  they  are  women  of  tact, 
consideration,  and  administrative  ability,  the  trade  does  not  suffer  as 
much  as  might  be  expected  from  this  haphazard  method,  but  where 
such  conditions  do  not  prevail  the  workroom  is  sometimes  chaotic.^ 

The  labor  force  may  be  classified  into  three  groups,  (1)  the  nucleus 
or  core  of  the  force,  which  is  employed  throughout  the  shop  season, 
(2)  the  finishers  and  helpers,  who  are  an  essential  part  of  the  force 
but  are  laid  off  twice  a  year  in  duU  seasons,  and  (3)  the  "rush  hands" 
who  are  taken  on  only  during  the  height  of  the  rush  season  to  aid  in 
getting  out  on  schedule  time  the  work  which  rapidly  accumulates  for 
immediate  completion.'  The  core  of  the  force,  which  works  about  40 
weeks  or  more,  the  characteristic  season,  constituted  but  21.8  per  cent 
of  the  600  custom  workers  and  a  still  smaller  proportion,   15.3  per 

1  This  baphuard  nMtbod  oCaaourfng  vorlnn  b  doBorilMd  by  M.  AJn*  as  tbapfe\'aUiiic  sltuatloD  In  Parh.  ' 
L«8  Patronnes,  Emploj0«s,  et  Oavrttns  da  rHabiUenwat  k  Paris,  par  A]na»  ea  BAfarma  Sodala  (UK),  ' 
VoL  V,  p.  68. 

t  IC  dn  ICaroassem  danribii  thaUiiaaolaiiwi  as  (1)  "onvrltoBa  do  noyao,"  who  have  an  aTtraga  wortclng 
asaaon  of  200  to  aoo  days  a  yaar;  (2)  ''ouvriteia  da  UoaUgoda  iatanoAdiaii^"  who  awaga  200  to  aaOdaya; 
and  (3)  "ouvittna  sapplaoMntairflB,"  who  aTeraga  tnm  60  to  180  days.    Fiaooa,  OfBoe  da  Tra\'aU.    La  I 
Petlto  Xndustrie,  Vol.  n,  Le  VMemeat  k  Paris,  p.  494. 
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c^ii,  of  the  522  factory  workers  studied  from  pay  rolls.  In  the  cus- 
tom shops  this  core  forms  a  varying  proporticm  ranging  from  9.4  per 
cent  in  shop  A  to  55.2  per  cent  in  shop  F,  but  a  median  of  26.2  per 
cent  appears  in  the  14  custom  shops  studied  intensively.^  The  stable 
portion  of  the  working  force,  therefore,  constitutes  a  much  larger 
proportion  in  custom  than  in  f actcnry  dressmaking,  where  the  median 
of  the  two  shops  studied  is  17.2  per  cent. 

This  nucleus  force  comprises  the  workers  necessary  for  production, 
but  all  are  not  necessarily  the  highly  paid.  Waist,  sldrt,  and  sleeve 
workers,  and  tailors,  where  employed,  are  necessary  in  the  nucleus 
force,  while  the  head  workers  are  usually  retained  through  the  shop 
season*  A  few  of  the  less  skilled  receiving  liBss  than  SIO  a  week  also 
secure  the  long  season. 

Table  15.— OCCUPATION  AND  WAGE  OT  NUCLEUS  FORCE  IN  FOUR  LARGE  CUSTOM 

SHOPS. 

[Based  on  pay  rolls.] 


Case 

Shop  A. 

ShepB. 

ShopC. 

ShopD. 

num- 
ber. 

Ooonpathm. 

Wage. 

Oocapation. 

Wage. 

Occupation. 

Wage. 

Occupation. 

Wage. 

1 
2 
3 

4 
5 

6 
7 

8 

Head  fitter.... 
Head  tailor. . . 
Cotter  and 

fitter. 

Tailor.. 

Head   skirt 

draper. 

Fitter 

Waist  draper.. 

Sleere  draper . 
Shopper 

Designer. ..... 

Wafet  draper.. 
Clerical 

830 
30 
26 

21 

18 

18 
18 

14 

12 

10 
9 
8 

Head  fitter.... 
Head  waist.. . 
Headiklrt.... 

Coat  tailor.... 

WaJst  draper.. 

.....do. 

Head  sleeve 

draper. 
Office 

fl5 
30 
24 

22 
21 

21 
16 

16 
16 

15 
15 
14 
14 
12 
12 
11 
11 
11 
11 
10 
10 
10 
0 

8 

8 

n 

6 

Head  coat 

Waist  draper.. 

HeadskM.... 

Head  sleeve. . . 

Waist  finisher. 
Mao  bin  e 

operator. 
Waist  finldier. 
Coat  tailor 

Skirt  finisher.. 
Waist  finisher. 

•  •  •  •  •  U  V  •  •  •••■•• 

Btoek 

825 
15 
13 

13 
12 

11 
10 

10 

10 

P 

7 
6 

Waist  draper.. 

do 

Skirt  diaper... 

Waist  flntther. 
Skirt  finisher.. 

Waist  finisher. 
Skirt  helper... 

Stock 

819 
19 
17 

15 
12i 

12 
10 

10 

9 
10 

Waist  helper.. 

do 

.....do. . ...... 

7 

11 

Coat 

8 

12 

Skirt 

13 

....  .do  ........ 

14 

Waist 

Finfaher 

15 

•  •  •  •  .do*  •  •«•••• 

16 

Office 

17 

Waist 

18 

Sleeve 

18 

Waist 

« 

■ 

20 

do 

21 

Skirt 

22 

Ccat 

23 

Waist 

24 

Sleeve 

Waist. 

as 

26 

Skirt 

27 

Waist 

28 

Office 

28 

WaiBt 

30 

Skirt. 

The  less  skilled  workers  form  a  varying  proportion  of  the  nucleus 
force,  being  16.7  per  cent  in  shop  A,  26.7  per  cent  in  shop  B,  27.3  per 
cent  in  shop  D,  and  35.7  per  cent  in  shop  C.  The  medium-sldUed 
workers  can,  in  small  numbers,  thus  obtain  long  working  seasons  in 
the  large  shop,  a  situation  which  enables  a  limited  number  to  profit 

*'  Sea  TablaSa   Those  working  35  to  40  weeks  In  shops  D  and  N  are  considered  the  core. 
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by  the  opportunities  there  offered  for  wider  experience  and  advance- 
ment. Needless  to  say,  those  who  are  thus  retained  are  the  most 
valuable  and  promising  workers. 

The  second  group  of  finishers  and  helpers,  who  are  an  essential  part 
of  the  force  but  have  two  distinct  seasons,  constitute  about  20*  per 
cent  of  the  force  in  custom  dressmaking,  and  only  about  one-tenth 
(11.5  per  cent)  of  the  factory  workers.  The  third  group,  the  drifters 
and  rush  hands,  working  less  than  six  months,  claims  the  largest 
proportion  of  workers  in  both  branches,  more  than  one-half  (58.2  per 
cent)  of  the  custom  workers  and  almost  three-fourths  (73.2  per  cent) 
of  the  factory  workers.  An  element  of  error  enters  into  this  figure 
which  can  not  be  checked  up  definitely  because  the  group  necessarily 
includes  also  those  who  left  in  the  middle  of  the  year  because  of 
illness,  to  be  married,  because  of  a  quarrel  with  the  forewoman,  or 
because  of  some  personal  reason,  but  the  proportions  are  probably 
approximate. 

Three  reasons  are  most  frequently  heard  from  workers  for  their 
choice  of  this  trade  as  an  occupation:  natural  taste  and  inclination, 
knowledge  acquired  at  school,  and  advice  of  family  or  friends. 
Almost  one-half  (41.6  per  cent)  of  the  200  women  visited  went  into 
the  trade  because  they  had  a  natural  taste  for  it  and  had  always 
sewed  at  home.  ^^It  just  came  natural.  I  knew  how  to  sew  ever 
fflnce  I  was  a  little  girl,  and  always  sewed  at  home,''  was  the  general 
statement,  or  ^'I  just  naturally  knew  how  to  sew.  I  wanted  to  get 
into  some  business  with  an  opportunity  for  use  and  development." 
"I  came  to  Boston,  wishing  to  get  office  work,"  said  one.  **I  could 
not  get  a  place;  sewing  was  natural  to  me,  so  I  went  into  a  dress- 
making shop."  This  is  frequently  the  reason  influencing  the  woman 
suddenly  thrown  upon  her  own  resources,  who  naturally  turns  to 
the  work  for  which  she  has  some  natural  capacity.  *^My  husband 
died,  and  I  must  support  myself  and  children,"  said  a  woman  of  40. 
'^I  owned  a  little  store,  but  I  couldn't  make  it  pay  so  I  went  into  a 
largo  dressmaking  shop  where  I  run  a  power  machine."  ''I  have  no 
father,"  said  a  young  girl,  ''and  I  wanted  to  help  put  my  small  sister 
through  school.  I  naturally  took  up  the  thing  I  liked  and  could  do 
best."  Some  (10  per  cent)  had  learned  the  fundamentals  of  sewing 
at  school,  either  in  the  public  school,  private  school,  or  convent,  and 
naturally  utilized  the  one  accomplishment  which  could  be  turned  to 
money-making.  Many  children  who  would  otherwise  have  to  go  to 
work  at  14  may  be  sent  to  a  trade  school  at  some  sacrifice  if  they  can 
within  a  limited  time  prepare  themselves  for  a  trade. 

Initiative  or  advice  of  family  or  friends  is  also  an  important  in- 
fluence in  determining  a  girl's  career.  The  dressmaking  trade,  like 
millinery,  carries  a  certain  prestige  not  accorded  other  industries 
because  it   has   an  apparent  relation  to  woman's  much-talked-of 
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sphere,  because  of  the  type  of  product,  place  and  conditions  under 
which  the  work  is  done,  and  because  the  social  level  is  generally  higher 
than  that  of  factories.  Parents,  therefore,  frequently  determine 
for  the  girl  that  she  shall  be  a  dressmaker  just  as  those  of  a  higher 
social  level  decide  the  daughter  shall  become  a  teacher,  because  it  is 
the  ' '  genteel "  thing  to  do.  *  *  The  family  think  it  much  nicer  work  for 
a  girl  than  the  factory."  ** Mother  thinks  it  is  the  nicest  trade  for 
women."  The  prejudice  against  ^'the  factory"  in  the  families  of  iihe 
middle  class  of  Boston  and  surroimding  cities  is  a  problem  which  has 
frequently  bafOied  the  directors  of  trade  sohools  and  vocational 
bureaus  for  girls. 

Since  the  small  wage  and  short  season  of  the  young  worker  brings 
a  very  small  income,  one  is  curious  to  know  from  what  type  of  family 
these  young  workers  come.  For  dressmaking  is  a  trade  which  assiunes 
a  professional  character  and  necessitates  years  of  training  and  ex- 
perience, and  the  majority  of  its  workers,  when  entering  the  trade, 
must  not  of  necessity  be  economically  dependent  on  the  trade  itself, 
this  being  true  of  any  occupation  of  a  semiprofessional  nature.  The 
parent  of  the  $4  and  $5  worker  ranges  as  to  occupation  from  the 
laborer  to  the  professional  man,  but  the  family  income  in  the  majority 
of  cases  is  not  large,  and  the  nominal  annual  income  of  the  yoimg  $5 
worker  ranges  only  from  $152  to  $238. 

Yet  the  parents  were  putting  their  daughters  into  a  seasonal  trade 
which  requires  some  years  of  experience  before  an  adequate  wage 
can  be  earned.  Five  girls  contributed  to  the  family  income  by  turn- 
ing their  entire  wage  over  to  the  mother,  while  others  contributed 
something  to  the  family  and  met  part  of  their  own  expenses  from  their 
wage. 

The  attitude  of  the  parents  is,  however,  expressed  by  an  Italian 
girl  of  15  on  a  weekly  wage  of  $5  who  lived  in  a  miserably  dirty  brick 
tenement  house  in  a  very  poor  neighborhood.  **  Mother  likes  dress- 
making as  a  trade,"  she  said.  ^'She  knows  about  the  long  vacations. 
It  is  hard  for  her  if  the  children  are  out  of  work,  and  if  they  can  find 
something  to  do  she  likes  it  better.  But  if  not,  she  is  willing  that 
they  should  be  at  home."  A  girl  of  17  on  a  $4  wage  lived  in  a  neat 
but  poorly  furnished  home  with  her  mother.  She  "had  thought  of 
bookkeeping,  but  mother  didn't  like  the  idea  of  girls  working  in 
offices,  so  when  I  couldn't  finish  high  school,  she  wished  me  to  learn 
dressmaking.  I  always  liked  sewing."  The  parents  of  these  girls, 
while  realizing  the  long  period  of  apprenticeship  and  semidependcnce 
involved,  often  make  the  effort  to  give  their  daughters  a  training 
which  they  believe  will  give  them  "a  good  trade." 

Whatever  the  motive  for  entering  the  trade,  the  woman  who  goes 
into  a  skilled  trade  does  so  because  she  has  some  taste  or  capacity 
for  that  kind  of  work  or  because  she  sees  in  it  the  opportimity  for  a 
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profession.  In  this  respect  the  worker  in  the  skilled  trade  differs 
from  the  one  in  unskilled  trades,  who  is  rery  apt  to  have  left  school 
to  go  to  work  as  soon  as  the  law  allowed,  without  any  special  guidance 
or  inherent  fitness  for  work.  Proximity  to  a  factory  or  an  opening 
obtained  through  mother,  father,  brother,  or  sister  who  has  worked 
there  before  seems  to  be  the  determining  influence  in  the  question  of 
the  factory  child's  future.^ 

.But  dr^smaking  does  not  invite  the  young  girl  just  out  of  school 
with  wide-open  doors  as  do  the  unskilled  trades,  and  for  the  same  rea* 
son  offers  little  opportunity  to  the  old  woman,  because  it  is  an  art 
and  a  skilled  trade  which  excludes  the  two  extremes.  One  per  cent 
of  the  200  personally  yisited  were  imder  16  years  of  age,  though  less 
than  one-third  of  1  per  cent  were  reported  as  in  this  age  group  for 
the  United  States  as  a  whole;  12.5  per  cent  of  the  200  visited  were 
under  18  years  of  age  and  but  8.5  per  cent  over  40.  The  census 
reports  a  large  percentage  of  older  women  because  of  the  ''fact  that 
dressmaking  can  be  pursued  at  home  by  women  whose  household 
duties  do  not  permit  them  to  participate  in  shop  or  factory  work,"  ' 
and  all  census  returns  by  occupations  necessarily  include  the  women 
who  go  out  by  the  day,  who  are  women  of  more  maturity  and  expe- 
rience.' But  since  this  study  attempts  to  deal  only  with  the  profes- 
sional worker  and  primarily  the  worker  in  the  shop,  the  domestic 
worker  has  not  been  included  and  the  dayworker  only  as  a  means 
of  comparison.  The  majority  of  shopworkers  are  neither  very  young ' 
nor  very  old.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  200  visited  were  under  25 
years  of  age  and  four-fifths  under  35.^  Miss  Irwin  reported  that  the^ 
ages  of  the  more  skilled  workers  in  Glasgow  range  from  20  upward/ 
one  employer  reporting  the  average  marriage  age  about  24,*  and  M.' 
Aine  found  the  majority  of  custom  workers  in  Paris '' jeunes  et  gaies." , 
"Few  married  women,''  he  said,  ''work  in  the  shops."  "The  per-* 
sonnel  of  the  dressmaking  shops  is  primarily  young;  one  encounters* 
on  the  other  hand  more  elderly  women  in  the  cloak-making  establish- 
ments." *  The  older  woman  who  has  never  progressed  beyond  the 
S9  stage  is  occasionally  encountered  as  an  "extra"  in  the  large  shops 
or  as  a  helper  to  the  private  dressmaker,  but  usually  drifts,  as  she 

1  Bulletin  of  the  United  States  Bnrean  of  Education  Ko.  17,  1913.    A  Trade  School  for  Girls:  A 
Preliminary  Investi^ion  in  a  Typical  lianoftelDrtBg  City,  Woroaitar,  Man.    Washington,  101),  ^  V« 
>  Special  Reports  of  the  Census  Offloe,  19Q0.    Statistics  of  Women  at  Work,  p.  71. 

*  Census  of  Massachusetts,  1005,  Vol.  II,  p.  155,  which  reports  S,284  (57.5  per  cent)  of  the  5,711  dreasmakwt 
in  Boston  within  the  25  to  44  years  of  afe  group.  ^^  j%**«m#m»^..«  .     -.       ^ .  * 

*  CarroU  D.  Wright  In  18S4  determined  the  average  age  of  dressmakers  (employers)  in  Boston  to  bo 
80JS9  and  of  employees  36.48.  Fifteenth  Annual  Report  of  Massadmsetts  Bureau  of  Labor,  1884. 
WoEklng  Girls  of  Boston,  p.  80.  This  OTeiage  is  based  on  a  small  nnmber  d  cases:  Employv*,  3S  obmi; 
employees,  63  cases.  -  ^^v^^-^^-^f/t^.^  'i'.iL»»<tfwi»" 

•  Women's  Work  in  Tailoring  and  DressmaUng,  by  Margaret  Irwin,  Glasgow,  1000,  p.  34. 

•  Leo  PatraoiMs, Employes ot  OuTrlfcres do PHabillBnMnt  k  Paris,  par  Alne,en  B^ftirma  fleotiio (M06), 
Vol.  V,  p.  eo.    Also  Le  Travail  de  Nuit  des  Peounes,  {tar  Georges  Al&ssa,  en  B^vuede  Paris,  Sept  li^  j 
1904,  p.  307. 
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becomes  more  incompetent  with  increasing  age,  either  into  alteration 
departments,  ready-made-clothing  factories,  or  into  home  work  for 
these  factories.  The  main  working  force  in  custom  dressmaking, 
therefore,  by  this  process  of  elimination  continues  to  consist  primarily 
of  comparatively  young  workers  with  a  certain  degree  of  skill. 

Professional  workers  in  custom  dressmaking  have,  on  the  whole, 
gone  to  work  at  an  early  age.  More  than  one-half  (54  per  cent)  of 
the  200  visited  began  at  the  age  of  16  or  under,  14.5  per  cent  beginning 
at  14  or  under,^  but  two  influences,  conditions  in  the  irade  itself,  and 
l^islation,  are  tending  to  advance  the  age  at  entrance.  * 

TabIB  16-— AGE  AT  BEGINNING  WORK,  AS  REPORTED  BY  WORKERS. 

[Based  on  personal  intenriews.] 


Age  at  beginning  work. 


13  years 

14  years 

15  years 

16  years 

17years 

18  years 

10  years 

ao  years 

21  years 

22  years 

23  years 

24  years  and  over. 
Not  reported 


Total. 


Number.  Percent. 


7 
22 
37 
42 
37 
14 

7 
11 


4 

1 

1 

17 


14.5 
39.6 

29.0 

8.5 
8.5 


200 


100.0 


The  increasing  complexity  of  the  work  and  specialization  of 
;  workers  is  resulting  in  the  practical  disappearance  of  the  apprentice- 
ship system  or  use  of  young  workers,  so  there  are  continuously  decreas- 
ing opportunities  for  girls  under  1 6  years  of  age.  Moreover,  legislation 
requiring  age  and  schooling  certificates  for  minors  between  14  and 
16  at  work  and  limiting  the  working  day  to  eight  hours  in  New  York 
and  Massachusetts  is  also  lending  its  influence  toward  their  exclusion.' 
More  than  one-fourth  (29  per  cent)  of  the  workers  visited  began 
work  between  17  and  19  years  of  age  and  8.5  per  cent  did  not  go  to 
work  until  20  or  over.  "Girls  should  enter  the  trade  young,"  say 
most  dressmakers,  though  few  wish  to  bother  with  "very  young 
prls."  Not  all  these  girls  who  have  gone  to  work  at  an  early  age 
went  into  the  dressmaking  trade  immediately.  One-fourth  of  the 
200  visited  had  done  some  work  previously,  so  they  had  not  entered 
the  dressmaking  trade  as  early  as  the  previous  table  seems  to  show. 

*■  ObooU  D.  Wrl^t  in  1884  reported  the  average  age  at  beginning  work  Ibr  employer  dressmakers  as 
17.47  ftnd  employees  18.82.  Fifteenth  Annual  Report  of  Massachusetts  Bnreaa  of  Labor,  1884.  Working 
Girts  of  Boston,  by  Carroll  D.  Wright,  p.  39. 

t  N«fr  Tork  Department  of  Labor,  Twenty-sixth  Annnat  Report  of  Bnreaa  of  Labor  Statistics,  1908« 
Pt  I,  p.  iss. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  earlier  occupation  of  those  who  had 
worked  at  something  besides  dressmaking: 

Tabls  17.— previous  EMPLOYMENT  OF  WOMEN  IN  THE  DRESSMAKINa  TBADS. 

[Based  on  personal  interrlews.] 


Previous  occupation. 

Workers. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Professional:  Teacher 

Clerical:  Office  worker 

Mercantile: 

Sales  eirl 

1 

1 

4 

2.0 
3.0 

Check  girl 

1 
2 

Bundle  girl 

Total 

7                14.0 

Custom  work: 
Millinery 

3 
1 

1 

1 

1 

Embroidery 

1 

Tailoring ............ 

1 

Total 

5    1           10.0 

Domestic  and  personal  service: 

Housework  for  pay 

Housework  at  home 

Waitress 

4 
6 
1 
5 

1 
1 

t 

Child's  nurse 

Lady's  maid 

All  kinds 

Total 

18    1           36.0 

ManniSacturing: 

Machine-made  clothing. . . 
Miscellaneouff 

7 
11 

Total 

18 

36.0 

Grand  total 

50 

100.0 

Three  lines  of  work,  personal  and  domestic  serrice,  manufacturing, 
and  that  in  mercantile  establishments,  provided  transitory  or  juvenile 
employment  for  the  majority  of  workers  who  had  been  previously 
employed.  Personal  and  domestic  service  is  especially  an  opening 
for  young  foreign  girls  who  do  not  know  the  English  language.  "I 
have  done  all  sorts  of  things,  anything  to  learn  the  language/'  said 
a  young  Swedish  girl,  *' first  housework,  then  second  girl,  cook,  lady's 
maid,  and  combination  of  lady's  maid  and  family  seamstress." 
Finally,  she  was  a  finisher  in  a  large  dressmaking  establishment,  earn- 
ing $7  a  week.  A  young  Scotchwoman,  however,  who  was  not 
handicapped  by  language  difficulties,  had  been  caretaker  of  a  house 
when  she  first  arrived,  then  plain  sewer  at  $6,  filling  in  her  summers 
with  housework  and  taking  care  of  children,  and  at  the  end  of  12 
years  had  risen  to  the  position  of  head  waist  girl  in  a  large  dressmaking 
shop  with  a  weekly  wage  of  $30.* 

I  Additional  illustrative  cases  of  girls  who  have  had  previous  employments: 
Case  A.— Bom  and  educated  in  Sweden;  came  to  Boston  at  age  of  15;  housework  4  to  5  years,  $5  a  weak; 

at  present,  age  26,  head  sleeve  girl  in  small  shop,  $10  to  112. 
Case  B.— Bom  and  educated  in  Newfbundland;  came  to  Boston  at  age  of  19;  spent  10  years  in  vartout 

kinds  of  work:  Shoe  tectory,  16  to  $7  a  week;  lady's  maid,  housework,  seamstress;  now  head  of 

shirtwaist  table  in  middlo-clasB  shop,  tl2  a  week. 
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Toung  girls  frequently  begin  work  early  as  child's  nurse  until  they 
have  reached  a  more  mature  age,  while  the  older  woman  has  frequently 
spent  her  earlier  life  in  the  home,  taking  the  place  of  the  mother  who 
has  died.  After  the  family  has  grown  and  scattered  she  enters  the 
sewing  trades  in  which  she  has  acquired  some  experience  in  her  home 
duties. 

Temporary  or  immediate  economic  pressure  often  forces  young 
girts  into  the  undesirable  trades.  Some  find  a  way  out  but  others, 
once  there,  M*e  there  for  life.  A  young  dressmaker  of  33  whose  father 
had  died  when  she  was  6  years  old,  leaving  her  mother,  younger 
brother  and  sister  and  herself  to  work  out  the  problems  of  their  exist- 
ence, could  not  finish  school  and  went  to  work  when  only  a  child  in  a 
factory.  She  drifted  from  factory  to  factory  and  at  the  age  of  19 
found  herself  working  in  a  gelatine  factory  for  $6  a  week.  "  I  realized 
that  I  could  stay  there  forever  and  never  make  more  than  $6.  The 
youngest  and  poorest  worker  could  earn  $6  a  week  as  well  as  the  oldest 
and  best."  A  friend  in  a  dressmaking  shop  oiSFered  her  an  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  the  trade.  She  entered  the  shop  as  errand  girl  at  $3 
a  week.  At  the  end  of  14  years  she  was  head  sleeve  girl  in  a  large 
fashionable  shop  at  $15  a  week  and  filled  in  her  vacations  by  ''going 
out  by  the  day"  at  $2.50  a  day. 

A  thoughtful  woman  of  40  had  gone  to  work  in  a  shoe  factory  at 
the  age  of  14  and  worked  there  for  16  years.  "I  used  to  wonder 
what  I  could  do  which  would  oflfer  better  opportimities  and  possi- 
bilities when  I  really  settled  down  for  my  real  life  work."  She 
"  always  knew  how  to  sew"  and  decided  to  go  out  sewing  by  the  day. 
Gradually  she  realized  the  need  of  more  knowledge  and  wider  experi- 
ence and  through  a  ctistomer  secured  a  position  in  a  large  shop  in 
Boston  where  she  learned  "the  system."  After  going  out  by  the 
day  for  several  years,  she  tried  going  into  business  for  herself,  but 
could  not  meet  the  capital  problem.  ''  Customers  insisted  on  running 
bills  from  six  to  ten  months.  They  would  go  away  for  the  summer 
and  not  pay  their  spring  bills  until  fall.  So  I  had  to  give  that  up 
and  became  head  sleeve  girl  in  a  small  shop,  receiving  $12  a  week." 

Mercantile  establishments  had  provided  juvenile  employment  for  14 
por  cent  of  the  workers  who  had  had  a  previous  trade.  The  young 
workers  had  been  check  and  bundle  girls  and  the  older  women, 
sales  girls.  Ten  per  cent  had  worked  in  the  closely  allied  needle 
trades,  millinery,  embroidery,  and  tailoring,  while  4  per  cent  had  done 
professional  and  derical  work  before  entering  the  dressmaking  trade. 

The  majority  of  women  employed  in  some  previous  work  had 
been  engaged  in  something  having  Uttle  or  no  connection  with  their 
subsequent  skilled  trade.  They  had  gone  to  work,  blindly,  either 
from  choice  or  necessity.  Some  had  gradually  felt  the  need  of  a 
better  trade  with  wider  opportimities  and  foxmd  their  way  out 
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through  th^r  own  initiatiyo  while  others  had  been  pushed  into 
dressmakmg  through  efforts  of  their  friends. 

While  the  majority  of  workers  in  the  dressmaking  trade— about 
four-fifths  of  the  200  visited  in  Boston — are  or  must  be  content  with 
elementarj  schooling;  almost  ono-fif th  of  those  visited  in  Boston^  as 
shown  in  the  following  table,  had  had  further  education. 

Tablb  18^-6CH00LIN0  OF  200  WORKERS  IN  THE  DRESSUAKINO  TRADE. 

(Based  on  personiil  intervleira.] 


School  and  grade. 

Workers. 

Number. 

Per  oent. 

Cnivtrsitv  ffradu&to. ......,- 

1 

S 
3 
5 
13 
2 
3 

0.5 

Hie^achool: 

0radiiat9 .......  t  .  -  r 

8  yMfff 

2  years 

1  year 

Awhile 

Nleht  school 

Total 

34 

17.0 

Grammar  school: 

Graduate  • 

41 
3 
8 

10 
5 

32 

9th  erado. 

8th  grade 

7th  grade 

6th  grade 

Not  sp«f  ifled 

Total 

I 

102               51.0    1 

^^mmfTiftl  whonl 

2 

2 

8 

1.0 

Catholic  schools: 

Convent 

Parochial 

Total 

10 

6.0 

Private  schools. 

Country  schools  and  schools  in 
other  States..*. 

3 

U 

1 

12 
5 

4 
2 

1 

1.6 
5.6 

Foreign  schools: 

Bebrium 

Briush-Amerloan    Pror- 
inces 

British  Isles 

Norway  and  Sweden 

Russia 

PO^tUgftl.   ..rT.-». --- 

Total 

25 

12.5 

t'nclassifled 

12 

0.0 

Grand  totftl 

200 

100.0 

The  majority  of  those  having  more  than  an  elementarj  schooling 
had  gone  to  high  school,  one  was  a  university  graduate,  one  came 
from  a  fashionable  girls'  seminary,  and  two  had  attended  a  com- 
mercial college,  A  few  others  might  have  had  further  schooling, 
but  ''never  cared  much  for  books."  Forty  per  cent  of  the  64 
workers  studied  in  the  shops  of  Worcester  were  high-school  ^Is, 
and  39  per  cent  from  the  ninth  grade.  The  girls  In  the  dress- 
making trade  of  a  city  Uke  Worcester  are  from  distinctly  a  higher 
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social  stratum  thaa  those  found  in  the  manufacturing  industries. 
Many  came  from  families  where  financial  pressure  did  not  prematurely 
force  them  into  the  industrial  world,  yet  when  they  were  ready  to 
earn  their  living,  the  custom  trades,  dressmaking  and  millineryi 
seemed  the  only  or  most  desirable  opcEoings  available. 

Whether  the  higher  educational  status  in  the  dressmaking  trade 
r^resents  a  definite  and  commensurate  cash  value  would  be  difficult 
to  determine  from  the  200  cases  visited^  for  many  influences  such  as 
length  of  experience,  physical  condition,  artistic  sense,  and  adminis- 
trative ability  compUcate  the  problem.  It  might  be  suggested, 
however,  that  the  higher  educational  status  and  higher  w^e  scale 
observed  in  custom  dressmaking  doubtless  have  some  relation.^  And 
a  very  obvious  relation  may  be  seen  between  the  educational  status 
and  the  higher  social  status  which  characterize  the  dressmaking  trade, 
raising  it  above  the  manufacturing  industries. 

Nationality  is  also  an  interesting  factor  in  determining  success  and 
advancement.  But  4  of  the  24  foreign  bom  and  bred  who  were 
personally  visited  earned  less  than  S9,  and  two  of  these  were  less  than 
20  years  of  age  and  had  had  but  2  years'  experi^ice.  More  than  one- 
half  (58)  of  the  100  firms  visited  expressed  a  distinct  preference  for 
girls  of  foreign  birth  or  desc^at,  especially  Irish,  Swedes,  and  Nova 
Scotians;  and  their  reasons  are  sometimes  most  suggestive.  One 
of  the  large  fashionable  dressmakers  prefers  '' European  girls  trained 
in  the  trade  schools  of  Europe."  Another  says,  ''Foreign  girls  are 
the  best  workers.  They  are  willing  to  adapt  themselves  to  shop 
conditions.  They  are  anxious  to  learn,  are  quick  and  bright.  A 
little  Austrian  girl  who  could  not  speak  the  English  language  started 
in  with  me  four  years  ago  on  $1  a  week.  She  is  now  making  $8  a 
week."  ''I  have  had  two  Italian  girls  this  year,"  said  another, 
' '  who  were  trained  in  the  shops  of  Venice.  They  are  the  best  workers 
I  ever  had."  The  superiority  of  trade  training  on  the  continent  and 
the  greater  facilities  for  obtaining  it  are,  in  the  opinion  of  English 
students  of  the  subject,  the  explanation  of  the  superiority  of  the 
European  worker,'  which  in  turn  explains  the  greater  demand  for 
her  services. 

Forty-three  per  cent  of  the  5,711  women  dressmakers  r^orted  in 
Boston  in  1905  were  foreign  bom,  and  almost  three-fourths  (71.8 
per  cent)  were  of  foTeign  parentage.'  This  predominance  of  women 
of  foreign  descent  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  sewing  is  still  more 

t  See  fortliooailng  bulletin  of  the  United  Slates  Bureeii  of  Labor  Statistics  on  Industrial  Efficiency  of 
OlxU  Trained  in  HaBsacbtiaetts  Trade  Schools. 

*  Boy  and  Oirl  Labor,  by  N.  Adier  and  R.  H.  Tawney,  London,  1909.  London  County  Council, 
Women's  Tndea.  Fifteenth  Beport  of  the  Education  Committee  of  the  London  County  Council  (1906), 
by  Ifn.  Oakeshott,  p.  16. 

*  Census  of  Massachusetts,  1905,  Vol.  II,  Occupations,  p.  155.  Forty-five  per  cent  of  the  6. 568  reported 
In  1910  were  foreign  bom  and  73.3  per  cent  were  of  foreign  parentage.  United  States  Census,  1910. 
Occupation  Statistics,  p.  473. 
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prevalent  in  the  homes  of  these  people  than  among  Americans  of 
native  parentage,  and  still  occupies  an  important  place  in  the  schools 
and  convents,  so  that  the  sewing  trades  offer  the  obvious  opportunity 
for  a  Hvelihood.  The  men  in  the  trade,  though  relatively  few,  are 
practically  all  (90.9  per  cent)  foreign  bom,  the  majority  being  Rus- 
sian Jews.  Of  the  women  of  foreign  parentage,  30.2  per  cent  were 
Irish  and  20.2  per  cent  British  American,  only  5  per  cent  being  Rui»- 
sian  or  Italian. 

According  to  the  United  States  eenstis  for  1900,*  women  of  French 
parentage  formed  the  largest  proportion  of  women  in  the  trade. 
Very  few  such  women  were  found  among  the  dressmakers  of  Boston, 
and  in  the  State  as  a  whole  they  formed,  according  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts census  of  1905,  less  than  1  per  cent  of  those  in  the  trade. 
Several  years  ago  the  largest  and  most  exclusive  shop  in  Boston  tried 
the  experiment  of  importing  several  expensive  dressmakers  from 
Paris  to  take  charge  of  the  dressmaking  department,  but  after  several 
years'  experience  the  firm  was  forced  to  admit  the  scheme  a  failure. 
In  spite  of  American  dependence  on  Paris,  Parisian  creations  must 
bo  modified  and  Americanized  to  meet  popular  acceptance,  and  the 
conclusion  from  long  experience  is  that  Americans  or  Americanized 
women  best  know  and  appreciate  American  needs,  demands,  and 
tastes. 

Both  the  industrial  and  living  conditions  of  the  workers  in  the 
dressmaking  trade  contribute  to  individualism  and  isolation  and 
make  organization  or  cooperative  action  difficult.  While  the  workers 
in  certain  trades,  such  as  machine-made  clothing  and  many  manu- 
facturing industries,  congregate  to  a  marked  degree  in  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  city,  those  in  the  custom  dressmaking  trade  of  Boston 
are  to  a  large  extent  suburbanites.  To  the  north,  the  south,  the 
east,  and  the  west  they  were  found  in  neighboring  suburbs  and  even 
in  surrounding  cities.  The  character  of  the  industryj)artially  explains 
this  situation.  The  workers  are  presumably  in  the  trade  because 
of  some  aptitude  for  the  work,  hence  go  to  the  city  where  -lies  the 
best  opportunity  for  development.  The  worker  in  the  unskilled 
industry  may  take  one  kind  of  work  as  well  as  another  and  usually 
chooses  that  near  home  or  easily  accessible.  The  working  force 
of  certain  industries,  especially  the  unskilled,  are,  moreover,  char- 
acterized by  certain  racial  groups  which  tend  to  congregate  in  par- 
ticular neighborhoods,  but  dressmaking  is  the  meeting  place  of  a 
great  variety  of  social  and  racial  elements. 

The  majority,  over  three-fourths  of  the  200  workers  visited,  lived 
at  home;  137  of  these  formed  a  part  of  the  family  group,  while  16 
were  in  homes  of  their  own. 

>  United  States  Cenus,  1900.    StoUstks  of  Women  at  Work,  p.  71. 
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Living  conditions. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Withfamilp, 

Contributing: 

SuDportlng  famflv 

17 
43 

J2 

8.5 

2L5 

17.0 

40 

1.0 

All  of  wacQs 

Part  of  wages 

Payinff  board 

Serrioe 

Total 

104 

8 

25 

52.0 

40 

12.6 

Not  contributing 

Not  reporting  as  to  disposition  of 
waces - 

Tota  1 ,  living  with  family 

Boarding, 
In  subsidised  homes 

137 

68,5 

12 
6 
8 

20 

6.0 
3.0 
40 

lao 

With  relatives 

With  friends 

With  others 

Total 

46 

23.0 

Housekeeping. 
Cooperative 

5 
11 

2.5 
5.5 

Independent . .  .  ^ 

Total 

16 

8.0 

Unclassified 

1 

.5 

Grand  total 

200 

100.0 

1  These  2  contributed  by  sewing  for  the  family. 

A  small  number,  17,  of  those  living  with  the  family  group,  had 
dependents  such  as  a  widowed  mother  or  invalid  sister.  None 
earned  less  than  $9,  though  one-half  did  not  exceed  $12.  The  16 
in  homes  of  their  own  have  been  tabulated  under  the  heading 
"housekeeping."  Two  were  mothers  with  two  children  dependent 
on  them,  one  earning  $18  and  one  but  $9.  The  young  son  of  the  latter 
earned  $5.  Five  formed  part  of  a  cooperative  scheme,  where  several 
brothers  and  sisters  with  neither  mother  nor  father  maintained  a 
home  on  the  cooperative  basis,  each  contributing  to  a  common 
housekeeping  fund. 

To  what  extent  the  family  may  be  dependent  on  the  yoimg  worker 
it  is  difficult  to  determine.  While  her  small  wage  in  many  cases 
was  a  very  helpful  supplement  to  the  family  income,  yet  the  family 
could  subsist  in  case  of  the  child's  illness  or  idleness  during  slack 
season.  Twenty-five  of  the  137  workers  living  with  their  families 
made  no  report  as  to  the  disposition  of  their  earnings.  The  extent 
to  which  the  remainder  used  their  wages  for  family  purposes  is  shown 
by  the  following  table. 
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Tablb  Mw-KXTSNT  to  which  WORKERS  LIVISO  AT  HOME  CONTRIBUTED  TO 

FAMILY  INCOME. 

[BaMd  on  personal  iaurrlawi.l 


Contrnnitlon. 


Pw 


Bopportfaiff  funily . . 
Contdbntmc  all  wat 
Cbntrfbating  ttrrk^ 
OontribQtInc  part 

Pairlncbotfd 

Makliiff  no  contribution. 
Not  reportlnf 


17 
43 
>2 
34 
8 
8 
2S 


12.4 

22.1 

1.5 

24.8 
5.1 
5.9 

18.2 


Tour 


I 


13; 


100.0 


>  Th«M  3  contritMited  hj  sowing  tor  tte  family. 

The  majority  of  those  who  contributed  all  their  wages  to  the 
family  were  not  over  21  an^  did  not  earn  more  than  $8,  though  a 
German  girl  of  23  and  an  English  girl  of  22,  each  earning  $10  a 
week,  turned  in  the  pay  envelope  untouched.  Among  those  who 
turned  in  part  of  their  wages,  the  contribution  ranged  f n»n  one-fifth  to 
five-sixths  of  the  wage,  the  rest  being  retained  for  personal  expenses, 
such  as  clothes  and  carfare.  More  than  three-fourths  of  these  were 
over  18  years  of  age,  but  the  income  of  almost  two-thirds  of  them 
was  less  than  S9. 

A  very  small  proportion  (5.9  per  cent)  contributed  nothing  to 
the  family  income.  One  girl  of  20,  earning  $6  a  week,  said  her 
money  was  her  spending  money.  The  parents  of  the  others  were 
able  and  willing  to  give  the  girl  experience  in  managing  her  own 
finances,  from  which  she  clothed  herself  and  paid  all  expenses  except 
board.  But  one  of  this  group  was  over  20  years  of  age.  A  girl  of 
17,  earning  S6,  gives  her  mother  $2  when  she  wants  it,  but  usually 
uses  her  earnings  for  her  own  expenses.  Another  girl  of  19,  earning 
$8.50,  gives ''  some  to  the  f  amUy,  according  to  what  it  needed."  Four 
^Is,  earning  $6.50,  $7,  $12,  and  $13.50,  ''pay  board  while  working." 
An  equally  small  proportion  (5.1  per  cent)  controlled  their  own  in* 
comes  from  which  the}'  paid  board  to  the  family,  all  being  20  dr  more 
years  old. 

Married  women,  as  M.  Aine  reported  fur  Paris,  form  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  custom  workers  in  Boston.  But  2)  per  cent  of  the 
200  visited  and  6  per  cent  of  the  545  (16  years  of  age  and  over)  studied 
from  the  pay  roHs  were  married  womm.  However,  they  consti- 
tuted three  times  as  large  a  proportion  (17.6  per  cent)  of  the  500 
factory  workers  studied  from  pay  rolls.  These  statistics  corroborate 
conclusions  drawn  from  study  of  the  trade  both  at  home  and 
abroad — that,  in  general,  the  older  women  and  those  who  have  had 
to  reenter  the  industrial  field  find  more  opportunity  in  the  less 
skilled  branch  of  the  industrv. 
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Less  than  one-fourth  of  the  200  workers  personally  visited  could 
be  termed  ''adrift"  and  almost  one-third  of  these  lived  with  relar 
tives  or  friends,  showing  the  desire  for  connection  with  some  family 
group.  One-fourth  of  this  group  lived  in  subsidized  boarding  houses 
for  women,  doubtless  because  of  the  low  cost  of  living  but  perhaps 
to  scMne  extent  because  of  the  social  life  offered.  Slightly  more  than 
half  earned  less  than  S9,  the  remainder  eamiog  more.  Combining 
the  workers  Uving  in  subsidized  houses  with  those  hving  with  rela- 
tives and  friends,  more  than  one-half  of  this  group  may  be  said  to 
be  questionably  independent. 

The  great  majority  of  the  workers  visited  are  therefore  ''women 
living  at  home"  and  their  homes  provided  an  interesting  sociological 
study,  ranging  from  an  attractive  suburban  residence  surrounded  by 
ample  lawn  and  beautiful  flowers  to  a  miserable  tenement  in  a  poor 
and  crowded  section.  The  visitor  could  often  form  little  conception 
from  a  glance  about  the  house  of  the  type  of  girl  she  might  expect 
to  see.  A  ring  at  the  door-bell  of  a  tumble-down  frame  house  in 
one  of  the  poorest  sections  of  the  city  might  be  answered  by  a  well- 
dressed  girl  with  the  imquestionable  "air"  of  one  who  comes  in 
contact  with  people  of  refinement.  She  was  a  fine  lady  to  her  sister 
who  worked  in  a  factory  and  to  the  rest  of  the  family,  who  had  not 
had  her  opportunities  to  see,  to  imitate,  and  to  develop  ease  of 
manner,  and  good  taste  in  dress. 

In  general,  the  beneficent  influence  of  the  better  industry  was 
apparent.  The  girl  from  the  poor  uncultured  home  most  certainly 
profits  by  her  experience  in  the  custom  shop.  Contact  with  a  class 
of  workers  superior  to  that  in  manufacturing  industries,  experience 
in  handling  beautiful  materials,  incidental  if  not  actual  connection 
with  artistic  creation,  and  training  in  a  trade  which  she  can  utilize 
in  her  everyday  life  imdoubtedly  give  her  an  advantage  which  is 
apparent. 

ATTTTUDE  TOWABD  UNIONS. 

Social  gradations,  industrial  conditions,  the  predominance  of 
women,  and  the  recent  development  of  the  trade  from  its  domestic 
stages  all  militate  against  organization,  so  characteristic  of  the 
other  branches  of  garment  making  but  lacking  in  the  custom 
dressmaking  trade.  Although  an  organization  called  the  Ladies' 
Tailors'  and  Dressmakers'  Union  existed  in  Boston  at  the  time  of 
the  investigation,  it  was  composed  almost  entirely  of  men  and  repre- 
sented largely  tailorii^  shops  where  there  was  much  overtime  and 
nightwork.  The  women  who  were  approached  on  the  subject  of 
unionism  expressed  contempt  for  and  superiority  over  such  con- 
nection. This  attitude  of  the  women  custom  workers  is  due  to 
various  causes.  First,  custom  dressmakers  are  of  a  higher  social 
stratum  and  feel  superior  to  the  factory  workers,   among  whom 
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unionism  has  made  greatest  progress.  Second,  they  know  little  of  the 
purpose  and  meaning  of  unioniam,  which  to  them  in  their  ignorance 
means  strikes  and  disorder.  Third,  they  have  not  felt  the  need  of 
oiganization  because  they  are  not  exposed  to  the  many  petty  griev- 
ances faced  by  the  factory  worker,  since  owing  to  the  character  of 
the  work  and  size  of  the  shops,  fines,  piece  wage,  ''cuts,"  and  "speed- 
ing up"  have  not  been  developed.  Fourth,  the  comparative  isola- 
.tion  of  the  custom  worker  in  the  onall  and  medium-sized  shops 
which  have  been  characteristic  of  the  trade  does  not  tend  toward 
community  of  imderstanding  and  cooperation  among  the  workers  of 
the  trade  as  a  whole.  As  dressmaldng  develops  toward  greater 
industrialization,  unionism  will  doubtless  make  more  progress.  The 
conditions  in  the  industry  itself  up  to  the  opening  of  the  twentieth 
century  have  militated  against  such  jMrogress. 

The  labor  problem  of  the  dressmaking  trade,  however,  meoaces 
the  existence  of  the  industry,  where  the  disappearance  of  the  ap- 
prenticeship system  has  not  been  followed  by  other  adequate  means 
of  training  and  preparing  workers  for  the  trade,  though  the  develop- 
ment of  the  trade  itself  has  increasingly  demanded  greater  skill  and 
ability.  Provision  of  an  adequate  working  force  has  become  one 
of  the  great  problems  for  solution,  for  the  welfare  both  of  the  trade 
and  of  the  individual  worker.  Difficulties  in  the  way  are  the  inca- 
pacity of  the  mass  of  workers  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  trade,  the 
seasonal  character  of  the  industry,  the  lack  of  sjrstem  and  proper 
arrangement  of  work  in  individual  shops,  and  a  maladjustment  of 
the  labor  force  due  to  the  lack  of  an  adequate  labor  and  information 
bureau  through  which  can  be  realized  the  necessary  connection 
between  demand  and  supplyl  While  sewing  is  a  natural  resort  for 
women,  not  only  for  the  young  women  who  are  directed  into  it  be- 
cause it  seems  to  be  a  ''genteel"  occupation  but  for  many  untrained 
women  thrown  upon  their  own  resoiut^es,  many  are  unable  to  measure 
up  to  the  requirements.  An  adequate  system  of  specialized  train- 
ing or  an  efficient  bureau  of  guidance  and  direction  might  save  both 
these  types  the  misforttme  of  failure  and  find  for  them  the  opening 
for  which  they  are  best  fitted. 

Since  dressmaking  is  such  a  skilled  trade  that  it  can  utilize  very 
few  young  girls,  many  who  must  earn  as  soon  as  the  law  allows 
must  first  enter  unskilled  industries,  which  always  offer  wide-open 
doors  to  the  immature  girl.  While  the  capable  and  more  ambitious 
may  graduate  from  these  unskilled  industries,  veiy  few  do  or  are  able 
to,  because  they  do  not  know  what  industries  offer  opportunities  for 
advancement,  or  how  or  where  to  secure  training  for  something 
better,  or  because  they  are  too  tired  to  take  advantage  of  such  train- 
ing after  a  long  working  day  of  nine  or  ten  hours.  Four  social 
agencies  are,  therefore  notably  needed  at  the  present  time:  (1)  Daj 
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trade  schools  which  can  hold  and  train  the  child  whose  parents  can 
dispense  with  her  small  earnings  until  she  is  16  years  old;  (2)  social 
agencies  which  can  keep  ambition  and  courage  kindled  in  the  child 
who  must  go  to  work  at  14  in  unskilled  industries,  and  can  develop 
the  desire  for  additional  training  and  advancement;  (3)  bureaus  of 
information,  vocational  advice  and  guidance  to  show  what  indus- 
tries oflfer  good  opportunities  for  advancement,  the  requisite  quali- 
fications and  ways  of  developing  these  quaUties,  and  to  make  con- 
nections between  employer  and  worker;  and  (4)  educational  agencies 
providing  part-time  schooling  in  the  daytime  for  the  young  workers 
and  more  advanced  systematic  night  schools  for  the  older  workers 
employed  during  the  day. 

29885'*— Bull.  193—16 6 


CHAPTER  IV. 

IRREGULARITY  OF  EMPLOYMENT. 

THE  SBASONSw 

Irregularity  of  employment  in  dressmaking  depends  upon  two  main 
factors,  the  seasonal  nature  of  the  trade  and  the  character  of  the  indi- 
vidual worker*  In  other  words,  seasonal  fluctuations  and  the  insta- 
bihty  of  the  woridng  force  both  have  a  part  in  causing  irr^ular 
employment. 

The  social  life  of  a  community  largely  determines  the  dressmaker's 
season.  The  tendency  of  the  wealthy  class  to  live  in  the  city  only 
about  six  months  in  the  year  and  to  spend  an  ever-increasing  length 
of  ^ime  in  Uie  country,  causes  social  festivities  to  concentrate  within 
the  months  of  November  to  January.  Upon  return  from  the  country 
in  the  fall,  the  feminine  element  deluges  the  dressmakers  with  orders  for 
new  gowns  which  must  be  completed  within  these  few  months.  Again 
in  the  spring,  the  first  warm  day,  June  weddings,  college  commence- 
ments, preparation  for  a  trip  abroad  or  for  a  sojourn  in  the  country, 
all  bring  in  a  rush  of  orders  from  March  to  June.  But  a  beautiful 
autunm  may  tempt  people  to  stay  in  the  country  later  than  usual 
or  a  cold,  rainy  spring  may  delay  the  demand  for  new  summer  clothes, 
thereby  affecting  the  welfare  of  thousands  of  workers,  for  they  are 
not  employed  imtil  there  is  work  for  them  to  do. 

Moreover,  changes  in  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  people  mean^iew 
adjustments  for  those  who  serve  them,  and  especially  is  this  true  in 
the  custom  dressmaking  trade  where  the  relationship  is  direct  and 
no  intermediate  agency  equalizes  the  fluctuation  of  demand  and 
supply.  The  general  use  of  automobiles  is  making  a  serious  invasion 
in  the  trade,  because  this  prevalent  outdoor  pastime  decreases  the 
need  for  fancy  indoor  gowns,  which  largely  constitute  the  work  of  the 
custom  dressmaker.  The  opera  in  Boston  during  the  last  few  years 
has,  on  the  other  hand,  greatly  increased  the  amount  and  value  of 
product.  The  earlier  exodus  to  summer  resorts  brings  an  earlier 
end  to  the  spring  '^busy  season ''  and  the  later  return  to  the  city  in 
the  fan  a  later  opening  of  the  shops  for  the  winter  season.  The 
increasing  exodus  to  the  South  in  midwinter,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
lengthened  the  winter  season  in  Boston.  ''The  'w'iutor  season  for- 
merly was  on  the  decline  by  Thanksgiving,"  said  a  dressmaker  of 
long  experience;  ''now  it  lasts  thi*ough  December  and  in  some  shops 
well  through  January,  Customers  must  have  new  clothes  suitable 
to  the  southern  climate,  and  their  orders  help  fill  in  the  slack  season." 
Business  men  and  women,  the  Parisian  arbiters  of  fashion,  have 
still  further  involved  this  complex  interdependence  of  the  worker 
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and  purchaser  for  their  own  profit.  Taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that 
women  of  many  parts  of  the  world  look  to  Paris  for  the  fashions, 
they  have  formed  a  close  corporation  for  mutual  protection  against 
the  commercial  competition  of  other  cities,  and  have  agreed  to  exhibit 
the  new  styles  in  models  and  fashion  books  only  at  specific  dates. 
No  models  for  summer  gowns  are  shown  before  February  1,  or 
for  winter  gowns  before  August  1 ;  for  summer  cloaks  before  Janu- 
ary  15  or  for  winter  cloaks  before  July  15.*  Buyers  for  the  United 
States  and  western  Europe,  therefore,  gather  in  Paris  between  Janu- 
ary 15  and  February  15,  and  between  July  15  and  August  1  to  learn 
the  new  styles,  and  manufacturers,  dressmakers,  and  the  fashionable 
world  await  in  respectful  inactivity  the  decrees  of  the  great  designers. 

The  frequent  and  abrupt  changes  in  style  decreed  by  Parisian 
fashion  leaders  may  greatly  affect  the  seasons  of  individual  workers. 
The  vogue  of  "princess''  and  whole  dresses  meant  " out  of  work" 
earlier  for  the  specialized  skirt  workers,  who  made  no  claim  to  work 
on  waists  with  artistic  lines.  The  "kimono  sleeves "  meant  small  need 
of  specialized  sleeve  makers,  for  the  waist  girl  made  the  sleeves  with 
the  waist.  The  dainty  chiffons  left  small  opportunity  for  the  plain 
finisher,  as  the  delicate,  perishable  materials  must  be  handled  with 
doft  and  skilled  hands.  The  increased. use  of  embroidery  trimmings 
offered  occupation  to  the  foreign  girls  and  women  who  do  beautiful 
handwork,  some  of  them  working  in  their  own  homes. 

Dependence  on  Parisian  fashion  with  its  consequent  congestion 
of  the  working  season  is  largely  due  to  the  customer.  The  ultra- 
fashionable  dressmaker  whose  customers  insist  on  the  latest  Parisian 
whims  must  wait  for  the  new  models.  "If  I  had  two  models  side 
by  side,  one  of  my  own  and  one  of  Parisian  make,  the  customer  would 
choose  mine,  if  she  was  not  aware  that  it  was  American  made,  but 
if  told,  of  course  would  wish  the  Parisian  model,''  said  one  dress- 
maker. "One  must  have  'models'"  (which  always  means  Parisian 
models),  say  all  dressmakers  who  cater  at  all  to  fashionable  people; 
so  they  must  go  to  Europe  once  or  twice  a  year,  and  the  workrooms  fre- 
quently are  idle  until  their  return.  Social  festivities  then  come  with 
a  rush,  and  the  workrooms  are  suddenly  transformed  from  barren, 
deserted  rooms  to  crowded,  busy  workshops  and  hundreds  of  orders 
are  rushed  through  at  high  speed.  The  work  is  soon  turned  out  and 
the  workers  are  rapidly  laid  off.  The  less  "exclusive"  shops  depend 
on  importers  who  bring  the  models  from  Paris  to  New  York,  while 
the  still  more  modest  dressmakers  depend  on  fashion  books  and  shop 
windows  for  the  new  stylos.  The  dressmaker  who  caters  to  the 
middle  and  lower  classes  is  much  less  bound  by  Parisian  decrees, 
and  as  a  restilt  has  a  longer  and  more  regular  season.    The  small 

I  L'lndustrie  de  la  Coutura  et  d«  la  Confaction  k  Parin,  par  L6on  da  SeOhac,  p.  20.  A  new  and  moiv 
rigid  syndicate  has  been  organiied  by  Paul  Poiret  during  1015-IG.  See  report  in  New  York  Times,  Jata. 
23, 1916. 
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dressmaker  who  is  clever  and  has  good  taste  and  inventive  genius 
makes  her  own  "  Paris  models'*  in  the  dull  season,  or  persuades  her  cus- 
tomers that  there  is  to  be  little  change  in  the  stylos  of  evening  gowns, 
and  since  they  do  not  desire  the  latest  freaks  of  fashion,  she  is  not 
delayed  by  waiting  for  Parisian  mandates. 

The  working,  or  *'busy,  seasons"  vary  for  different  localities,  dif- 
ferent shops,  and  different  years,*  but  on  the  whole  the  orders  for 
summer  work  tend  to  come  in  from  March  to  Jime  and  for  the  winter 
work  from  September  to  December.  The  two  seasons,  spring  and 
fall,  characterize  the  dressmaking  trade.  The  working  force  is  grad- 
ually taken  on  through  March  and  reaches  its  maximum  in  April  and 
May.  During  the  five  months,  April  to 'August,  which  mark  the 
heights  and  depths  of  the  dressmaking  season,  the  maximum  number 
employed  during  the  year  has  been  gathered  into  the  folds  of  the 
trade  and  scattered  again  to  the  four  winds.  While  there  is  a  pre- 
cipitous drop  in  the  number  employed  in  June,  July,  and  August,  an 
equally  rapid  rise  occurs  in  September  and  October,  when  the  workers 
are  again  assembled  for  the  winter's  work,  and  the  season  reaches  its 
height  in  November.  However,  the  decline  in  January  and  February  is 
never  so  great  as  in  summer,  as  the  majority  of  shops  resort  to  various 
makeshifts  to  hold  their  best  workers  for  the  coming  spring  season. 

An  intensive  study  of  the  pay  rolls  of  14  custom  shops  in  Boston, 
chosen  so  as  to  include  varied  types,  shows  a  striking  similarity  to 
the  seasonal  fluctuation  reported  by  the  United  States  census.' 
This  is  plainly  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Tablk  21.^AVERA0E  NUMBER  OF  WORKERS  EMPLOYED  IN  CUSTOM  DRESSMAKINa 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  190O.«  AND  IN  14  SHOPS  IN  BOSTON  IN  1910.*  BY  MONTHS. 


Month. 


January..., 
February.. 

March 

Aprfl 

May 

Jime 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November. 
December. . 


Median  number. 


United  States. 


Average 
nnmber.e 


39,&93 
38,346 
48,340 
56,700 
57,596 
50,412 
34,076 
23,615 
39,159 
52,276 
54,962 
52.057 


49,381 


Per  cent  of 
median 
number. 


80 

78 

98 

115 

117 

102 

69 

48 

79 

106 

111 

105 


100 


14  shope  in  Boston. 


Avemge 
nnmber.c 


256 
257 
268 
319 
814 
275 
181 
11 
150 
275 
329 
296 


272 


Per  cent  of 
median 
number. 


94 
95 
99 

117 
115 
101 

67 
4 

55 
101 
121 
109 


100 


a  Calculated  finom  United  States  Census,  1900.  Manufactures,  Vol.  VIII,  Pt.  I,  p.  54.  (Men,  women, 
And  children  combined.) 

^  From  pay  rolls  of  14  Boston  shops,  September,  1910,  to  September,  191L 

c  The  average  number  employed  each  month  is  secured  by  adding  the  numbers  employed  each  week 
during  the  month  in  each  of  the  shops,  A.  B.  etc.  (see  Table  23),  and  dividing  this  total  by  the  number 
of  weefcs  worked  that  month  for  each  individual  shop:  the  resultant  monthly  avenges  in  the  14  shops 
•re  added  for  the  total  average  number  employed  eaoi  month  in  the  oomblned  shops.  This  meUiod 
males  tne  monthly  averages  comparable  with  tnose  secured  by  the  census  ftrom  individual  employers. 

1 1  f'*Wm  Irwin,  in  her  study  of  the  trade  in  Scotland,  recognized  this  fact.    "The  busy  and  slac!c  seasona 

In  the  diessmaclng  trade  are  naturally  largely  dependent  on  social  and  local  causes  in  different  districts." 

Great  Britain,  Royal  Commission  on  Labor,  1893.    Conditions  of  Work  in  Scotland,  by  Margaret  Irwin, 

p.  292. 

*SeeChartA. 
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The  curve  for  Boston  does  not  drop  as  low  in  the  dull  winter 
ixtonihs  of  Januarj  and  Febraary  as  that  for  the  United  States  as  a 
whofey  but  f  aUs  lower  in  Augusts  Almost  exaetly  the  same  yariation 
appears  between  the  cunrea  for  eust<Hn  shops  in  London  and  for  the 
United  Kii^dom  bs  a  whole.'  These  diffenmces  may  be  partially 
due  to  the  fact  that  on  the  one  hand  the  majority  of  Boston  dress- 
makers attempt  by  various  expedients  to  tide  over  the  dull  winter 
season  because  of  the  scarcity  of  good  workers  and  the  danger  of 
laying  them  off^  and,  on  tlie  other  hand,  the  estabUshed  custom  among 
the  wealthy  and  middle  classes  oi  Boston  of  spending  the  summer 
out  of  town  results  in  Uttle  or  no  demand  in  the  summer  mcmths.^ 
Moreover,  this  variation  may  be  due  not  only  to  the  difference  in 
demand  among  the  city  and  the  coiuitry  people  as  a  whole,  but  also 
to  the  faet  that  the  fluctuations  of  employment  over  a  larger  area 
neutralize  each  other  and  smooth  the  curves. 

The  two  branches  of  the  women^s  clothing  trade  have  different 
working  seasons.  The  factory  dressmaking  busy  seasons  precede  those 
in  custom  dressmaking,  since  the  ready-made  gowns  must  be  com- 

1  ITnited  States  ('enaus,  1900.    Ma&ntectiiraa,  Vol.  Vni,  Ft.  I.  p.  54. 

>  From  pay  roQaof  It  Boatos  aiiaiia,  Se^mber,  1910^  WSeptombaf,  IMl. 

ft  Clothing  and  Tasitila  TndM.   SmmmMry  taMc»  hy  X*.  W.  Papawtb  aa<l  O.  N.  Zlatnam.  ptshthha^ 
by  WomeB*a  InteBtrial  C^unefl,  IxsbcIob,  I9k%    (gmiuuarr  tablaa  bamd  <m  eenaua  raCuns.} 

<  Theae  Bostan  retunia  da  not  covu  any  privata  dtaanBakare^  bacaasa  nana  aoold  ba  £aund  wKo  kaft 
pay  roils,  but  thay  aro  for  that  naaoo.  mora  oompanbla  t»  Iha  caBfloantacna,  whkk  do  not  ^'*'^"'*r  di 
makara  voriLint  in.  Uiair  homaa  or  tuning  out  an  annuai  pvoduci  of  la»  than  SaOQ. 
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pletedy  shipped  to  their  destinatioUy  and  placed  on  sale  in  time  to 
meet  the  demand  for  new  winter  and  summer  clothes.^ 

The  following  table  shows  the  difference  between  the  two  branches 
in  this  respect: 

T4BLX  «».— AVERAGE    KVMBER  OF    WORKERS  EMPLOYED    IN    14   CUBTOIC    DRE88. 
MAKINO  AND  2  ICAKUFACTUBINO  SHOPS  IN  BOSTON,  BY  MONTHS. 

[Baaed  on  pay  rolls.] 


Month. 


Custom  shops. 


Average 
Dumbar. 


Per  cent 

of  median 

mimber. 


Mamifartiiring  shops. 


Average 
number. 


Percent 

of  median 

number. 


JaBtiar>*..., 

Februarj'.. 

MsKh 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 
October — 
Novembff . 
December.. 


Median  number. 


SS6 
257 


319 
U4 

273 
ISl 
11 
150 
275 
329 
296 


M 

05 

09 
117 
115 
101 

67 
4 

56 
101 
121 
109 


164 
188 
194 
166 
116 
121 
141 
132 
IfiO 
188 
137 
103 


106 

124 

126 

100 

76 

80 

96 

87 

US 

124 

90 

68 


272 


100 


152 


100 


Chart B.-FLX'CTUATION  OF  THE  WORKING  FORCE,  BY  M0XTH3,  IN  14  CUSTOM  DRKSS- 
MAKING    AND   2    MANUFACTURING    SHOPS    IN    BOSTON. 

{Baaed  on  Tabla  22.] 
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Tlie  factory  force  is,  therefore,  being  taken  on  in  January  when 
custom  workers  are  being  laid  off  and  the  busy  season  reaches  its 


(See  Chart  B. 
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height  in  March,  one  month  ahead  of  the  custom  season.  After  a 
reduction  of  the  working  force  of  factory  dressmaking  in  April  and 
May,  it  increases  with  more  or  less  fluctuation  through  the  summer 
months,  June,  July,  and  August,  but  it  is  not  until  September  that 
the  orders  of  timid  and  uncertain  merchants  justify  a  definite  increase. 
In  October  the  height  of  the  fall  season  is  reached,  one  month  earlier 
than  in  the  custom  branch. 

The  difference  in  seasons  in  custom  and  factory  dressmaking  would 
seem  to  offer  a  good  opportunity  for  dovetailing  work  in  custom  shops 
and  factories,  but  the  opportunity  is  not  so  great  as  appears  on  the 
surface.  First,  the  seasons  overlap,  the  factory  season  beginning 
about  one  month  earUer  but  not  ending  before  the  custom  season 
begins.  Employers  are  averse  to  employing  workers  who  will 
not  remain  through  the  season,  and  the  worker,  once  located, 
frequently  remains  rather  than  change.  Second,  the  methods 
of  work  in  custom  and  factory  dressmaking  are  very  different. 
Custom  dressmaking  is  largely  fine  handwork,  and  great  care 
is  required  in  basting,  measuring,  and  fitting.  Factory  dressmaking 
is  largely  machine  work,  which  necessitates  skill  and  experience  in 
putting  the  parts  together  quickly  without  basting,  and  running 
them  through  the  machines  rapidly  and  accurately.  The  handwork 
in  the  factory  is  for  the  most  part  very  elementary,  such  as  sewing 
on  buttons,  snipping  threads,  etc.,  though  the  work  of  drapers,  who 
constitute  less  than  15  per  cent  of  the  force,  is  more  closely  akin  to 
custom  work.*  Machine  operators,  however,  dovetail  work  in  custom 
shops  and  factories  fairly  well.' 

The  range  of  seasonal  fluctuation  is  less  marked  for  the  shop  force 
in  factory  dressmaking  (128  per  cent  to  69  per  cent)  than  in  the 
custom  branch  (121  per  cent  to  4  per  cent),  since  the  manufacturer 
need  not  wait  for  the  order  of  the  individual  wearer  to  utilize  his 
large  and  expensive  plant.  Because  the  factory  works  52  weeks  in 
the  year  while  the  custom  shop  has  a  usual  year  of  40  weeks,  and 
because  the  fluctuation  of  the  force  as  a  whole  is  less  marked,  the 
impression  has  become  estabhshod  that  factory  dressmaking  offers 
steadier  and  more  continuous  work  for  the  individual  workers.  Inten- 
sive study  of  fourteen  custom  shops  and  two  factories  which  seem  to 
be  representative  types  do  not  bear  out  this  supposition. 

Individual  shops  show  a  great  variation  in  working  season.  The 
dates  of  opening  and  closing,  the  steadiness  of  the  force  during  the 
working  season,  and  the  length  of  the  busy  season  and  of  the  work- 
ing year  vary  widely  in  different  shops.    Only  two  of  the   fourteen 

shops  in  Boston  from  which  pay-roU  records  were  taken  were  open 

■     't' 

1  Drapers  oonstitatod  14  per  cent  of  215  faotory  workers  employed  in  week  of  maximum  employoMOt. 

a  L'lndustrie  do  U  Couture  et  do  l«  Confection  k  Peris,  par  Lten do Seilluie.    IL  SeOhao  also poinUoat 

the  poeaibiUty  for  doTotaiUng  work  in  custom  shops  with  work  in  ready-made  clothing  footories  in  Pads. 
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the  first  week  in  September  and  the  last  week  in  August.  Six  of 
the  fourteeo  shops  opened  the  second  week  in  September,  one  the 
third  week,  three  the  fourth  week,  one  the  first  week  in  October,  and 
one  the  second  week  in  November,  while  even  greater  variation  is 
observed  in  the  date  of  closing.  But  the  different  t^^os  of  shops 
have  characteristic  working  seasons  which  become  apparent  from 
the  study  of  139  establishments  in  Boston  and  surrounding  cities. 

The  following  table  giving  the  weekly  working  force  throughout 
the  year  in  16  establishments  studied  in  Boston  shows  the  extent  of 
these  differences: 


[Based  on  pay  roUs,  SspUmbar,  1910,  to  Saptembw,  1: 
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T*BLB  aa^SUMBER  OF  WORKERS  EMPLOYED  IN 
MANCFACTURINQ  SHOPfl  IN  BOSTON 
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Tho  seasons  of  the  drossniakpr  who  conducts  a  shop  depend  on  four 
factors — the  weather,  the  social  life  and  habits  of  her  chentele,  the 
size  of  her  working  force,  and  hor  own  ingenuity  and  administrative 
capacity — so  that,  while  the  different  types  of  shops  have  each  a  char- 
Rcteristie  working  season,  individual  shops  within  that  type  may  show 
variation  either  way.  The  private  dressmaker  has  long  seasons,  first, 
because  her  cUentele,  consisting  niostly  of  the  middle  class,  does  not 
demand  the  latest  Parisian  whims,  so  she  need  not  go  to  Europe  nor 
wait  for  the  Iat<«t  styles  to  b^iii  her  work;  second,  because  thoir 
social  life  and  demands  are  comparatively  uniform  throughout  the 
year.  More  than  one-half,  60  per  cent,  of  the  private  dressmakers 
visited  in  Boston,  Worcester,  Lowell,  and  Cambridge,  reported  work- 
ing seasons  of  11  to  12  months,  which  seems  to  be  characteristic  of 
this  type  in  other  countries  as  seen  from  reports  from  Paris,  London, 
and  Glasgow.' 

■  InreMlgiton  nporl  a  ilmflar  situation  Id  oltur  rouoliiw.  Odlc*  du  Tnvall.  La  ratU*  ladiutrl*, 
Vol.  II,  L«  VM«B«il  h  Vaita,  pp.  til.  H\  410.  Woawn'9  Work  In  Tilkirtoi  ud  TinmOMUog,  bj 
llargarM  tnrln,  p.  It.  MIhi  Irwin  lays:  "  On  th*  wbnla  Itw  vockvs  tor  prlvatg  drvwiuakera  ajtpfvred  la 
bsTB  !•«  Black  tlina  Ihao  IboM  ainplayad  b;  alu>|M.  ■Itlmigb  tm-o  al  tha  Uttar  (emplojaae)  wire  xm-j 
•mpballc  In  their  itatanwaU  !o  Lha  nin(rar]>.  One  ^r1  mid  she  had  Daver  iwt  a  day  ia  a  shop,  snd  sha 
bad  weeks  oCldleaM'wlIh  prii^ta  droaiaakers.  T>nib*bly  Ihe  shops  keep  a  regular KlalT  of  workai  to 
whom  tbey  give  steady  amploymeut  Ihrouetaout  (he  year,  while  Ihsre  appears  lo  Iw  a  floating  body  of 
workers  who  gel  employment  la  them  during  tha  biuy  wftioo.  stid  who  »n  diacbarged  whan  Um 
prawura  liorer.V    Wamau's  Work  lu  Tailoring  and  nnsamaklug,  by  Haigarat  icwln,  p.  W. 
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Tabu  a4^LSNGTH  OF  WORKING  YEAR,  BY  TYPES  OF  SHOPS. 

[Based  on  reports  of  138  emptpyers.] 
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Kind  of  shop. 

Length  of  working  year. 

Commer- 
cialized. 

Specialized. 

Transition. 

Private. 

Total 
num- 
ber. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Kiim* 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Xum- 
ber. 

Per 

ceut. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

12inoKith9 

2 

1 
1 
3 

2S.5 
14.3 
It.  3 
42.9 

^ 

3 
8 

2 

8.6 
22.8 
42.9 
20.0 

5.7 

9 

20 

11 

3 

1 

19.1 

42.6 

39.8 

6.4 

2.x 

14 

11  and  under  12  montlu 

10  and  under  11  months 

9  and  under  10  months 

R  vid  iTnder9  mnnthiv 

28 

13 

1 

16.3 
57.2 
24.5 

31 
68 

4 

■ 

1 

Total 

7 

100.0 

M9 

100.0 

1          35       100. 0 

»  47 

100.0 

138 

^ 

1  One  employer  not  reporting. 


*  Two  employers  not  reporting. 


The  seasonal  fluctuation  and  irregularity  of  work  become  more 
serious  for  both  employer  and  worker  in  the  next  and  more  complex 
type  of  shop,  in  the  stage  of  transition.  The  social  life  of  the  clientele 
is  more  centered  in  certain  social  events  and  more  confined  within 
certain  limited  seasons.  Some  go  South  for  the  winter,  while  many 
leave  town  for  the  summer.  Consequently  the  work  tends  to  con- 
centrate in  two  fairly  definite  periods,  spring  and  fall,  leaving  two 
equally  definite  periods,  summer  and  winter,^  in  which  little  is  done. 

The  range  of  variation  in  the  cUentele  is,  however,  still  sufficiently 
wide  to  offer  a  fairly  satisfactory  solution  of  the  seasonal  problem  to 
a  good  proportion  of  employers.  The  customers  who  go  South  in  the 
winter  provide  work  for  Januarjr  and  February.  Others  send  in  their 
work  before  the  spring  rush.  The  increasing  use  of  shirt  waists  and 
wash  dresses,  and  the  earUer  exodus  to  the  summer  resorts,  have 
opened  up  the  spring  season  in  February,  so  that  some  employers  find 
the  winter  seasonal  depression  growing  less  marked  than  formerly. 

While  the  private  dressmakers  showed  a  w^ell-mai^kod  grouping 
in  the  11  to  12  months'  season,  the  shops  of  the  transition  stage 
distinctly  group  in  the  10  and  less  than  11  months'  season,  42.9  per 
cent  being  foimd  here.  Ninety-one  and  five-tentlis  jyer  cent  of  the 
private  dressmakers  had  a  season  of  10  or  more  months,  but  only  74.3 
per  cent  of  the  shops  of  the  transition  stage  came  in  this  group;  that 
is,  only  8.5  per  cent  of  the  private  dressmakers,  as  compared  with  25.7 
per  cent  of  the  shops  in  the  stage  of  transition,  worked  less  than  10 
months,  the  characteristic  season  for  the  trade. 

The  working  year  varies  with  the  city  in  which  these  shops  are 
located,  as  shown  by  Table  25,  since  it  is  the  social  life  of  the  people 
which  determines  the  seasons. 


*  Womea^  Work  In  Tafloring  »nd  Dressmaking,  by  Margaret  Irwin,  p.  33.  Also  Cadbiiry.  "Women's 
Work  and  Wagea,"  p.  102:  "DreeBmaking  is  a  season  trade,  but  the  fluctuations  are  much  more  felt  ia 
the  fashionable  districts." 
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Table  25.— NI'MBER  AND  TYPE  OF  SHOPS  IN  5  MASSACHT'SETTS  CITIES,  BY  LEIXOTH 

OF  WORKING  YEAR. 


» 

[Rased  on 

reports  of  I3t 

i  emph 

Byers.) 

Boston 

Worcester. 

Lowell.  CambrSdCB, 
SomervlUe. 

Length  or  working 
year. 

Com- 
mer- 
cial- 
ized. 

2 

1 
1 
3 

Spe- 
cial- 
ized. 

Tran- 
sition. 

2 
3 
13 
5 
2 

Pri- 
vate. 

Total. 

10 
17 
47 
22 
4 

Spe- 
cial- 
ized. 

Tran- 
sition. 

Pri- 
vate. 

Total. 

Tran- 
sition. 

Pri- 
vate. 

Total 

12  months 

*  "3" 
«25 
12 
1 

6 

10 

*8 

2 

1 

"**5" 
3 

1 
3 

1 
6 

1 

2 

13 

4 

2 

2 
2 

2 
0 
5 

1 

s 

11  and  under  12  months.. 
10  and  under  11  months. . 
9  and  under  10  months. . 

7 

7 

a 

8  and  under  9  months . . . 

- 

.... 

1 

""'**■'       '" 

Total 

7 

Ml 

25 

27 

100 

8 

4 

7 

19 

6 

M3 

19 

I  Two  opened  shops  in  summer  resorts  in  July  and  Augitst.  thus  realizing  practically  a  12  memths' 

>  One  opened  a  shop  in  a  summer  resort  in  July  and  August,  thus  realizing  practically  a  12  months' 
season. 
I  One  shop  iniclassified. 
4  Two  shops  unclasslfled. 

In  Boston  over  half  the  shops  of  the  transition  stage  have  the  10 
months'  season,  while  in  Worcester  none  have  less  than  Hn  1 1  months' 
season,  because  the  social  life  of  the  smaller  city  is  less  concentrated 
within  short  periods,  the  clientele  is  less  dependent  on  Parisian 
decrees  and  delays,  and  the  seasonal  exodus  is  less  marked  than  in  a 
large  city,  these  combined  causes  resulting  in  a  longer  and  more 
regular  working  season  for  the  dressmaker. 

Seasonal  fluctuation  and  irregularity  of  work  reach  their  height  in 
the  large  shop  of  specialized  workers.  .  The  dependence  on  Parisian 
fashion  and  the  migratory  habits  of  the  fashionable  patrons  cause 
the  orders  to  be  massed  within  two  or  three  months  of  the  spring  and 
of  the  fall,  thus  necessitating  a  large  force  for  a  short  time.  A  large 
force  demands  expensive  head  workers,  whose  salaries  represent 
a  large  expenditure.  Economical  management,  therefore,  means 
putting  the  orders  through  at  full  speed  and  laying  off  the  workers 
as  fast  as  they  can  be  dispensed  with. 

The  characteristic  year  of  the  large  custom  shop  is  10  months,  57 
per  cent  of  the  49  shops  visited  coming  within  this  group.  A  smaller 
proportion  than  of  the  shops  in  the  transition  stage  reported  a  working 
year  of  10  months  or  more,  and  a  slightly  larger  percentage  worked  less 
than  10  months,  most  of  the  latter  being  in  Boston. 

The  commercialized  shop,  combining  custom  and  ready-to-wear 
production  for  more  than  a  local  market,  may  equalize,  to  some 
extent,  the  marked  seasonal  fluctuations  experienced  in  some  of  the 
fashionable  custom  shops,  since  the  stock  must  be  made  up  in  advance 
of  the  custom  season,  to  be  on  sale  when  the  demand  comes.  The 
sales  department  also  provides  an  outlet  for  the  product,  which  txf&y 
be  made  up  in  dull  season  and' disposed  of  by  midwinter  and  summer 
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saled.'  Of  the  seven  commercialized  shops  visited  in  Boston,  two 
reported  a  12  months'  season,  one  11,  one  10,  and  three  9  months, 
but  the  pay-roll  records  of  two  of  these  show  that  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  workers  profit  by  the  longer  season.'  The  largest  shop 
of  this  type  in  Boston,  employing  400  to  500  workers,  has  a  piece- 
work system  which  places  the  employee  xmder  a  double  disad- 
vantage. She  must  take  vacations  and  also  frequently  has  slack  work 
and  a  corresponding  fractional  week's  wage. 

The  solution  of  the  seasonal  problem  in  alteration  departments 
has  been  approached  from  several  sides.  One  exclusive  furnishing 
store  tries  to  hold  the  whole  force  by  midsummer  and  midwinter 
sales  and  transfers  from  one  department  to  another.  ''This  shifting 
is  a  matter  of  careful  and  scientific  management." 

Some  alteration  establishments  have  two  classes  of  employees — 
the  regular  or  week  workers  and  the  seasonal  or  pieceworkers,  the 
latter  bearing  the  brunt  of  the  seasonal  fluctuations. 

The  wholesale  dressmaking  factory  has  a  working  season  of  52 
weeks,  but  the  decline  of  demand  in  midwinter  and  spring  causes  a 
reduction  of  the  force  in  November  and  December  and  in  May,  so 
that  but  a  small  proportion  of  workers  profits  by  the  longer  shop  year, 

THE  WORKERS'  SEASON. 

While  the  working  season  of  the  shop  varies  in  the  main  from  10 
to  12  months,  the  season  of  the  individual  worker  shows  a  much 
wider  range.  The  duration  of  employment  within  a  given  year 
depends  partly  on  the  worker's  own  skill  and  ability  and  partly  on 
trade  conditions  over  which  she  has  no  control.  Taking  the  trade  as 
a  whole,  the  number  employed  each  month  varies  as  shown  in  the 
following  table: 

Table  26.— AVERAGE   NUMBER  OF  MEN,  WOMEN,  AND   CHILDREN    EMPLOYED  IN 
CUSTOM  DRESSMAKING  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  1900,fl  BY  MONTHS. 


Month. 


January... 
February . . 

March 

April 

May 

JOZM 

July 

Aii«iist 

SepUmber. 
Oet6bcr.... 
Kcrvcmber. 
I>eoemb€r.. 


Median  number. 


Men. 


Average 
number. 


3.8G3 
4,021 
5,187 
5,688 
5,220 
3,720 
2,451 
2,416 
4,065 
5,?S3 
5,563 
5,071 


4,568 


Percent 

<tf  median 

number. 


85 

88 

114 

125 

114 

81 

64 

53 

89 

116 

122 

111 


100 


Women. 


Average 
number. 


35,359 
3.3,958 
42,741 
50,571 
51,940 
46,288 
31,316 
20,973 
34,736 
46,583 
48,976 
46,579 


44,515 


Percent 

of  median 

number. 


79 

76 

96 

114 

117 

104 

70 

47 

78 

104 

110 

101 


100 


Children. 


Average 
number. 


Percent 
of  median 

number. 


371 
366 
421 
441 
436 
404 
300 
226 
358 
410 
423 
407 


406 


01 

90 

104 

109 

107 

100 

76 

56 

88 

101 

104 

100 


100 


«  United  States  Census,  1900.    Manufacturer,  Vol.  VIU,  Pt.  I,  p.  54. 

'  The  se<^tary  of  the  investigation  committee  of  the  Seasons  Trades'  Conference  held  in  London,  Feb. 
97,  1901,  reported  that  "in  some  branches  of  industry  (investigated  in  London,  Liverpool,  and  Leicester, 
{ireasnialdng  being  .  .  *  preponderantly  represented)  it  is  possible  to  make  up  stock  in  slack  seasons,  but 
in  msny  eases  the  employees  are  discharged."  Women's  Industrial  News,  Mar.,  1901,  p.  220.  The  bureau 
of  ]*t>or  reports  houses  in  Paris  which  make ' '  modeles  pour  1  'exportation  "  as  an  accessory  industry.  Office 
da  TravaiL    La  Petite  Industrie,  Vol.  Il,  Le  V6tement  Ik  Paris,  p.  467. 

a  See  Table  23,  pp.  89, 90. 
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CBUaT  A.— FLUCTUATION  OF  THE  WORKING  FOECE.,  BY  KONTHS^IK  CU8T01C  DB£88> 
KAKING  IN  THK  UNITED  STATES  IN  WOT'  AND  IN  14  0HOP9  IN  BOSTON  TNNlO.t 

[Based  on  Tabta  2X.r 


eeatas* 

Jwn. 

F^. 

Iteeb 

Aprir 

Itey 

Jkra* 

t 

1 

July 

Ansost 

t 

Ort. 

Rim 

DIM. 

■ 

1 

1    QO 

t 

1 

' 

h 

■ 

y 

■ 

-% 

\ 

1 

, 

i 

■ 

^ 

a 

— — 

* 

7 

1 

^ 

;/ 

V 

1 

1 

ea 

■=^ 

> 

\ 

t 

V 

\ 

' 
' 

4» 

. 

1 

» 

\ 

K/ 

/ 

/ 

1 

» 

1 

\  / 

^ 

, 

: 

0 

' 

1 
1 

f 

1 

v 

1 

1 

1 

Unitmd  Stat^m.    i€  Botion  •hopm. 


Hie  curve  for  Bc&toB  does  not  drop  as  low  iii  the  dull  winter 
months  of  Januarj  and  February  as  that  for  the  United  States  as  a 
whoile,  but  f  aUs  lower  in  Ai^usL  Almost  exactly  the  same  variation 
appears  between  the  cunres  for  custom  shops  in  London  and  for  the 
United  Kingdom  as  a  whole.'  These  diffemkces  may  be  partially 
due  to  the  fact  that  on  the  one  hand  the  majority  of  Boston  dress- 
makers attempt  by  various  expedients  to  fide  over  the  dull  winter 
season  because  of  the  scarcity  of  good  workers  and  the  danger  of 
laying  them  off  ^  and^  on  tlie  other  hand,  the  established  custom  among 
the  wealthy  and  midtHe  classes  of  Boston  of  spending  the  summer 
out  of  town  results  in  little  or  no  demand  in  the  summer  months.^ 
Moreover,  this  variation  may  be  due  not  only  to  the  differcnoein 
demand  among  the  cit}"  and  the  country  people  as  a  whole,  but  also 
to  the  fact  that  the  fluctuations  of  employment  over  a  larger  area 
neutraUze  each  other  and  smooth  the  curves. 

The  two  branches  of  the  women's  clothing  trade  have  different 
working  seasons.  The  factory  dressmaking  busy  seasons  {ffeeede  those 
in  custom  dressmakii^,  since  the  ready-made  gowns  must  be  com- 

1  United  States  Census,  1900.    Mamilhrtqjee,  Vol.  Vni,  Pt.  I»  p.  M. 

I  From  p^y  n»llK  of  U  Boatoa  sbepe.  Septomlier.  mo^  W  September,  1911. 

»C]othiiig  and  TeKtili»TadM.   8— mary  taMea  ^y  L.  W.  Pap^mrtk  and  Dc  N.  Ztmneni.  pabaihai 
by  WomeB**  InchBtrfU  Council,  Lowfan,  191).    (Stmraary  tablea  bsMd  on  census  n€uns.| 

«  These  Boston  retuius  do  not  cover  a&y  private  dpniinna*'era»  because  aena  eoald  )i»  teuiid  wfio  koft 
pay  roHsr  but  they  are  for  that  reason  inofe  oomparabla  t»tliscaBsciaietaina,  whldido  nol 
nuiksrs  working  in  iheli  homes  or  turning  out  an  annual  pro<luct  of  less  than  SUO. 
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pleted,  shipped  to  their  deetinatioiiy  and  placed  on  sale  in  time  to 
meet  the  demand  for  new  winter  and  summer  clothes.^ 

The  following  table  shows  the  difference  between  the  two  branches 
in  this  respect: 

TABtB  ».— AVERAGE    KUMBER  OP   WORKERS  EMPLOYED    IN    14   CUSTOM    DRESS- 
MAKING  AND  2  MANUFACTURING  SHOPS  IS  BOSTON,  BY  MONTHS. 

(Based  on  pay  rolb.] 


Month. 


Custom  shops. 


Average 
number. 


Per  cent 

of  median 

number. 


Manufarturing  shops. 


Average 
number. 


Percent 

of  median 

number. 


January..., 
February.. 

March 

April 

MAy 

June 

July 

August 

September. 
October... 
November, 
necember. , 


Median  number. 


SS6 
2S7 


319 
3M 
379 
181 
11 
ISO 
275 
3» 
296 


M 
05 
99 

117 
115 
101 

67 
4 

5S 
101 
121 
109 


164 
188 
IM 
166 
116 
121 
141 
132 
180 
180 
137 
105 


106 

124 
198 

109 
76 
80 
93 

87 

lis 

124 
90 
69 


272 


100 


152 


100 


Chart  B.  -FLrCTrATION  OF  THE  WORKING  FORCE,  BY  MONTHS,  IN  14  CUSTOM  DRESS- 
MAIQNO    AND    3    MANUFACTURING    SHOPS    IN    BOSTON. 

[Baaed  on  Table  22.] 


Pcfw 

Jaa. 

P«b. 

March 

April 

May 

Joae 

Joly 

Aucost 

Sep*. 

Get. 

Not. 

Dw. 

uo 

y^ 

_.-•• 

'^\ 

100 

/ 

^ 

>^ 

■^ 

\ 

1 
« 

/ 

/ 
* 

\ 

A 

\ 

80 

— " 

1 

\ 

\ 

> 

O 

V 

1 

\ 

60 

\— . 

\ 

1 

r 

\ 

40 

\ 

/ 

26 

) 

\/ 

/ 

0 

V 

C\m^fn  ah^pt.    Facf«rf«0. 


The  factory  force  is,  therefore,  being  taken  on  in  January  when 
custom  workjsrs  are  being  laid  off  and  the  busy  season  reaches  its 


ti:^  Charts. 
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and  one  a  6  months'  season  for  their  median  foroe.  The  working 
season  for  the  median  force  in  the  large  custom  (A-D)  shops  employ- 
ing more  than  25  in  the  busiest  season  and  for  the  wholesale  manu- 
facturing shops  appears  to  be  approximately  one-half  the  working 
year  of  the  shop  in  which  they  are  employed.  The  smaller  shops 
(£}-N)  employing  loss  than  25  in  the  height  of  the  season  retain  their 
median  force  from  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  the  working  year. 
The  significant  fact  is  that  55  per  cent  of  the  600  woiliers  whose 
records  were  taken  from  pay  rolls  were  employed  in  shops  having  a 
maximum  of  more  than  25  workers. 

In  response  to  the  questions  "What  are  the  seasons?"  and  ''How 
many  are  employed?  "  employers  so  frequently  replied  ''It  is  different 
every  year/'  that  the  pay-roll  records  for  two  or  three  years  were 
taken  in  several  shops  to  see  how  true  this  was.  The  variations  of 
five  shops  are  shown  in  Table  28. 

Table  88<-NUMBER  OF  WORKERS  EMPLOYED  IN  FIVE  CUSTOM  SHOPS  IX  DIFFERENT 

YEARS,  BY  WEEKS. 

[Based  on  pay  roils.] 


Nun 

iberen 
1008-0 

nployed  hi  shop^ 

Month  and  week.i 

D 

D 

F 

J 

X 

1909- 
10 

1010- 
11 

1008-0 

1000- 
10 

lOlO- 
11 

1909- 
10 

101&- 
11« 

ioa5-6 

1910- 
11 

1909-4 

190>-6 

mo- 
ll 

September: 

1st  week 

2 

7 

11 

12 

12 

13 
13 
13 
12 

13 
13 
13 
13 

13 
12 
11 

4 

2 
10 
11 
10 

10 
11 
14 
14 
14 

15 

16 
17 
17 

16 
15 
16 
14 

2d  week 

3 
27 
40 

50 
54 

57 

58 
56 

66 
67 
60 

61 

61 
66 
62 
62 
58 

62 
55 
54 
54 

52 
51 
42 
28 

6 

6 

38 

52 

6 
13 
20 

22 
22 
23 
23 
22 

22 
23 
24 

24 

24 
24 
24 
34 
23 

23 
22 
22 
24 

24 
24 
23 
25 

26 
25 
26 

27 

3d  week 

6 
23 

48 
51 
55 
55 
51 

67 
57 
68 
(» 

GO 
58 

58 
63 

23 
25 
28 
20 
20 

20 
29 
20 
20 

20 

30 

20 
20 

0 
22 

25 
26 
28 
20 

28 

33 
31 
32 
32 

34 
34 
32 
33 

"34' 
31 

31 

31 
28 
31 
20 
18 

25 
27 
26 
26 

8 

26 
27 
27 

31 
27 
20 
30 

13 
28 

a3 

37 
41 
40 
41 

41 

43 
42 
42 

42 
42 
43 
43 

12 
30 

38 
42 
42 
42 
44 

44 
44 

45 
45 

44 
43 

43 
43 

4th  week 

October: 

istweek 

...... 

4 
11 
11 

8 

2d  week 

3d  week 

4th  week 

&th  week 

Norember: 

1st  week 

10 

10 

10 

0 

8 
8 
8 
8 
6 

6 
6 
5 
5 

2d  week 

3d  week 

4th  week 

December: 

1st  week 

2d  week 

3a  week 

4th  week 

5th  week 

January: 

1st  week 

53 
57 
41 
42 

4r> 

44 

41 
31 
20 

3 
12 
41 
40 

28 
28 
27 
25 
26 

26 
27 
30 
30 

31 
32 
33 
33 

27 
28 
31 
31 
30 

82 
31 
32 
32 

38 

"ii" 

32 

43 
43 
43 
42 
44 

44 
44 

46 
47 

40 

47 
47 
40 

41 
42 
41 
41 
40 

40 
42 
42 
43 

43 
43 
44 

43 

0 
10 
10 
10 

9 

9 

9 

7 

12 

14 

13 
14 
15 

14 
13 
13 
18 
12 

11 
11 
11 
13 

13 
14 
14 
13 

2d  week 

3d  week 

4th  week 

6th  week 

February: 

1st  week 

6 
6 

5 

7 

7 

2d  week 

3d  week 

4th  week 

March: 

Istweek 

2d  week 

3d  week 

S          9 

4th  week 

^  .       )• 

fithweek 

8  • 

>  The  variation  in  the  number  of  weeks  in  the  month  in  different  shops  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  pty 
day  varies.    Some  shops  dose  the  books  Thursdays  and  some  Fridays. 
*  Now  owned  by  former  forewoman  and  eonducted  on  somewhat  smaller  ba^is. 
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Table 28.— NUMBER  OF  WORKERS  EMPLOYED  IN  FIVE  CUSTOM  SHOPS  IN  DIFFERENT 

YEARS,  BY  WEEKS-Conduded. 

Number  employed  in  shop— 

Month  and  veek.i 

B 

D 

F 

J 

N 

1909- 
10 

1910- 
11 

1908-9 

190»- 
10 

1910- 
11 

1906-9 

1909- 
10 

1910- 
11 » 

1905-6 

1910- 
11 

1903-4 

1905-6 

1910- 
11 

April: 

1st  week 

53 
52 
53 
52 
53 

52 
51 
51 
50 

54 
56 
57 
58 
58 

59 
58 
57 
58 

31 
33 
31 
28 

29 
29 
30 
30 
32 

31 
31 
32 
30 

32 
33 
31 
32 
32 

33 
34 
33 
32 

30 
32 
31 
30 
31 

31 
29 
30 
28 

48 
49 
48 
47 

47 
44 
46 
44 

43 

41 
13 
15 

44 
44 
44 

45 
43 

43 

42 
42 
42 

27 
20 
26 
25 
25 

24 
23 
23 
23 

11 
15 
15 
12 
3 

13 
14 
13 
13 

14 
14 
14 
14 

13 
13 
13 
13 
13 

13 
13 
13 
13 

7 
7 
7 
7 
7 

7 
7 
7 
7 

8 
8 
8 
8 

8 
8 
8 

7 

2d  week 

3d  week 

4ttiweek 

5th  week 

May: 

1st  week 

2d  week 

3d  week 

4th  week 

6th  week 

June: 

1st  week 

51 

48 
48 
4C 

57 
57 
56 
52 

30 
29 
29 
27 

27 
26 
25 
23 

35 

31 

9 

23 
23 
23 

22 

12 

12 
12 
12 

7 
7 
7 
6 

7 
7 
6 
5 
5 

2d  week 

3d  week 

4th  week. 

5th  week 

July: 

Istweek 

44 

41 
43 
38 
20 

46 
44 

41 

34 
14 

32 
29 
26 
18 

25 
23 

22 

22 
19 
16 
15 

18 
12 

10 
8 
8 
5 
2 

12 
9 
7 
5 

6 
6 
6 

2d  week 

3d  week 

4th  week 

5th  week 

* 



Median  number.. 

50 

56 

29 

31 

28 

43 

43 

23 

12 

13 

7 

8 

4 

1  See  notes  on  p.  96. 

Shop  B  varied  but  ono  week  in  the  date  of  opening  and  closed  in 
exactly  the  same  week  in  two  years.  Shop  F  opened  and  closed  in 
exactly  the  same  weeks  in  two  consecutive  years,  and  J  and  N  opened 
the  same  week  in  1905  and  1910  and  varied  but  one  week  in  closing. 
D  opened  on  different  dates  in  three  successive  years  but  varied  only 
a  week  in  closing.  While  a  customer  may  need  a  wedding  trousseau 
or  a  mourning  outfit  early  in  September  or  late  in  January,  or  the 
employer  may  decide  to  stay  abroad  or  to  rest  until  October,  or 
some  such  cause  xnay  lengthen  or  shorten  a  particular  working  year, 
the  seasons  for  the  shop  as  a  whole  do  not  vary  greatly  from 
year  to  year.  This  means  that  the  regular  force  of  workers  may 
count  on  a  fairly  uniform  working  season.  The  records  of  24  of  the 
35  permanent  workers  employed  in  shop  D  both  in  1909  and  1910 
did  not  show  a  decreasing  season  in  spite  of  the  popular  statement 
that  the  seasons  are  growing  shorter.  Three  workers  in  shop  J, 
whose  records  in  1910  could  be  compared  with  those  of  five  years 
before,  had  the  same  working  year,  varying  only  one  or  two  weeks 

The  season^  for  the  median  force  of  workers,  however,  varied  more 
noticeably.  In  the  large  shops,  B  and  D,  the  median  force,  although 
forming  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  total  number  employed,  had 
shorter  seasons  in  1910  than  in  1909.  In  the  smaller  shops,  though, 
the  median  force  seemed  to  be  securing  longer  seasons. 

29885°— Bull.  ISa— 16 7 
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Tabls  SO^WORKINO  season  for  median  force  in  &  SHOPS  IN  DIFFBBBNT  YBAB& 

(Based  oa  pay  rolls.] 


Shop. 

Season. 

Number  of  weeks  for  meiiian 

force  In— 

1905-6 

1 
190S-9    1   19r»-l0 

1 

mo-11 

B 

D 
F 

J 
N 

/Fall 

IJ 

U 
tl 

7 
12 
11 
31 
15 
18 
18 
13 

Spiios.. 

«  •  • 

fSlT... 

10 

6 
IS 

8 
18 
10 
11 

Sininir. . 

fSu.?... 

iSprinc.. 

XSpring.. 

12 
16 
11 
11 

.......... 

Turning  from  the  working  season  of  the  median  force  to  that  of 
individual  workers,  no  more  favorable  conditions  are  found.  The 
following  table  shows  the  actual  duration:  in  a  given  year  of  each 
worker's  employment  in  shops: 

Tabli  30.— length  of  EMPLOYMENT  OF  600  CUSTOM  AND  522  FACTORY  WORKERS  IN 
SPECIFIED  SHOPS,  SEPTEMBER,  19M,  TO  SEPTEMBER,  1911. 

(Based  on  pay  rolls.] 


NumYier  employed  In— 

Cla.ssifled  number 
of  weeks  worked. 

Custom  shops. 

Manufortur- 
ing  shops. 

A 

2 
3 

mm 
4 

7 

5 

10 

3 

2 

19 
38 
25 
16 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

0 

HI 

I    i 

1  J 

K 

L< 

M 

N 

Total 

X 

y 

Total. 

60  weeks  and  over.. . 

1        I 



t 

2 
29 
100 
53 
35 
32 
17 
39 

55 

85 
77 
73 

4 

4 
10 

1 

1 

4 

4 

3 

4 

5 
18 
16 
13 

•  •  •  • 

7H 

23 
29 
14 
12 
28 
11 
18 
19 

36 

73 

102 

8) 

V 

45    and    imder    50 
weeks 

5 

25 

7 

3 

5 

3 

12 

11 

13 

8 

7 

3 

11 

5 

3 

3 

2 

4 

5 

5 

.S 

13 

1    ! 

2 
6 
1 
1 
2 
1 
5 

6 

7 
12 
13 

1 

3 

9 

3 

3 

1 

1 

2 

3 
3 
5 
3 

4 
3 
2 

•  •  «  • 

3 
1 

4 

1 
• 

3 

5 
2 
3 

1 

•  ■  •  • 

1 
3 

1 
2 

2 

1 

2  t.   .. 

99 

40    and    under    45 
weeks 

35   md   under    40 
weeks 

....J....  .... 

....j  13      16 

1        1 
11        8       2 

5 
2 
2 
1 

1 

•  •  ■  • 



•  •  •  • 

3 

•  •  ■  * 

2 

15 
13 

30   and    under    35 
weeks 

35   and    under    30 
weeks 

< 
3 

«  *  •  • 

2 

2 

5 

5 

10 

■     s     *     * 

•   •  •  ■ 

3 

2 
3 
5 
4 
1 

3 
3 
1 
2 

>  #  *  • 

1 

■  •  •  ■ 

1 

«  •  •  * 

3 

3 
) 

I 

S3 

15 

30   and    under    35 
weeks 

31 

15    and   under   30 
weeks 

10   and    under    15 
weeks 

Sand  under  10  weeks 

3  and  under  5  weeks. 

1  week  or  under 

1 

1 
3 

1 

•  ■  ■  • 

5 

•  •  •  ■ 

1 

2 

1 
1 
3 

•  •  •  • 

31 

41 
U 

lU 

35 

Unclassified 

......... 

1 

2 

127 

—  , j__ 

35  1  37     25 

1 

11      11 

Total 

90 

59 

45 

39 

29 

56 

17 

10 

600 

446 

533 

4 

4 

>  Shop  H  covert  the  oaleadar  jear  of  1911. 

*8hop  L  covers  the  year  from  March,  1911.  to  March,  1912,  becaiute  the  firm  hid  dUsolved  p.irtnenhip 
and  started  ona  new  basis  just  previous  to  this  period. 

While  90  per  cent  of  the  people  employed  in  shop  K  worked  six 
months  or  more^  only  26.7  per  cent  in  shop  A  had  such  good  fortune. 
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'Taking  the  group  as  a  whole,  but  41.8  per  cent  of  the  600  custom 
workers  and  only  26.8  per  cent  of  the  522  factorj^  workers  studied  on 
pay  rolls  for  a  year  period  worked  six  months  or  more  in  a  single  shop. 

Only  21.8  per  cent  of  the  custom  and  15.3  per  cent  of  the  factory 
workers  were  employed  for  as  much  as  40  weeks,  the  characteristic 
trade  year,  in  one  shop. 

The  figures  taken  from  the  United  States  census,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, showed  a  six-months  working  season  for  the  median  force. 
How  far  this  differs  from  the  season  of  the  individual  worker  is  shown 
by  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  percentage  of  the  working 
force  employed  25  weeks  or  more,  25  weeks  being  about  half  a  working 
year: 

Table  31.— BTABILrrV  OF  FORCE  FOR  ONE  YEAR  IX  14  CUSTOM  DRESSMAKING  AND 

2  MANUFACTURINO  SHOPS  IN  BOSTON. 

[Based  on  pay  rolls.] 


Shop. 

Total 

Bumtscr 

employed 

during 

jear. 

Working  2.5  \v-eeks 
•nd  over. 

Working  under  25 
viieeks. 

Number.  Percent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

CustoiE; 

127 
99 
» 
45 
39 
29 
M 
3.;   1 
37    ' 
2$ 
U 
11 
17 
10 

34 

45 

25 

21 

21 

24 

12 

19 

U 

11 

U) 

5 

9 

3 

36.8 
45.5 
42.4 
46.7 
5S.9 
S2.8 
21.4 
54.3 
32.4 
44.0 
90.9 
46.5 
S2.9 
30.0 

03 
S4 
34 
24 

18 

6 

44 

16 

25 

14 

1 

6 

S 

7 

73.2 
54.5 
57.6 
53.3 
46ul 
17.2 
TO.6 
4S.7 
67.6 
56.0 
9.0 
54.5 
47.1 
70.0 

B 

C 

D J 

K 

F 

0 

11 

I 

J 

K 

L 

M 

N 

Total 

ManulaclaiiBc: 

X IT:.... 

•00 

251 

41.8 

340 

SB.  2 

76 
446 

24 
116 

3L6 

52 
330 

08.4 
74.0 

Y 

Total 

522 

140    i        26.8 

382 

73.2 

In  only  5  oi  the  14  shops  was  as  much  as  half  of  the  force  employed 
for  25  weeks,  while  the  two  factories  showed  each  less  than  one-third 
of  their  force  so  employed.  Only  a  trifle  over  two-fifths  of  the  work- 
ers in  custom  shops  were  employed  as  long  as  25  weeks,  while  hardly 
over  ono-fourth  of  the  factory  workers  were  in  this  group. 

The  working  year  is  divided,  as  has  been  seen,  into  two  seasons, 
spring  and  falL  This  has  a  double  effect  upon  the  workers.  The 
seascms  sridom  coincide  in  any  two  8ho])s,  sinc«  the  demands  of  the 
eoBtomeiB  of  each  establishment  determine  the  time  when  its  work  is 
most  pressing  and  when,  as  a  result,  the  greatest  number  is  employed. 
This  variation  in  the  time  at  which  they  are  required  in  the  different 
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shops  enables  many  workers  to  shift  from  one  shop  to  another,  thus 
securing  a  longer  season  than  they  would  have  in  only  one.  On  the 
other  hand;  the  division  of  the  working  year  into  two  distinct  seasons 
means  for  many  of  the  workers  a  lay-oflF  twice  a  year,  with  the  attend- 
ant  disadvantages  of  loss  of  wages,  interruption  to  habits  of  regularity, 
encouragement  to  instability  and  restlessness,  and  the  like.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  possibility  of  prolonging  a  short  season  by 
transferring  from  one  shop  to  another: 

Table  SS^DATES  OF  OPENINQ  AND  CL06IN0  OF  FALL  AND  8PRINO  SEASONS  FOR 
HEDIAN  FORCE  OF  WORKERS  EMPLOYED  IN  14  CUSTOM  DRESSMAKING  AND  2 
MANUFACTURING  SHOPS  IN  BOSTON,  SEPTEMBER,  1910,  TO  SEPTEMBER,  lOTl. 

[Based  on  pay  rolls.) 


Shop. 


Custom: 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

I 

J 

K 

L 

M 

N 

Manufacturing: 
X 

Y 


Me- 
dian 
num-l 
ber. 


3S 
£6 
28 
28 
2u 
23 
15 
20 
15 
13 
10 


8 


Fall  season  .1 


Began- 


25 
13-1 


4th  week  of 

September. 
3d  week  of 

October. 
4th  week  of 

September. 
2d  week  of 

November. 
1st  week  of 

November. 
3d  week  of 

October. 
4th  week  of 

September. 
2d  week  of 

October. 
2d  week  of 

November. 
3d  week  of 

October. 
1st  week  of 

November. 
4th  week  of 

September. 
l!;t  week  of 

November. 
l!«t  week  of 

October. 

3d  week  of 
September. 

1st  week  of 
September. 


Cloaed— 


3d  week  of 

December. 
1st  week  of 

January. 
3d  week  of 

December. 
4th  week  of 

December. 
1st  week  of 

January. 
1st  week  of 

January. 
2d  week  of 

January. 
2d  week  of 

November. 
4th  week  of 

November. 
4th  week  of 

January. 
5th  week  of 

December. 
4th  week  of 

January. 
1st  week  of 

January. 
4th  week  of 

January. 

2d  week  of 
November. 

1st  week  of 
November. 


Spring  season.1 


Began— 


1st  week  of 

March. 
2d  week  of 

Aprtt. 
1st  week  of 

March. 
1st  week  of 

March. 
1st  week  of 

February. 
4th  week  of 

January. 
1st  week  of 

April. 
1st  week  of 

January. 
3d  week  of 

February. 
4th  week  of 

February. 
4th  week  of 

February. 
1st  week  of 

April. 
3d  week  of 

January. 
1st  week  of 

April. 

4th  week  of 
February. 

2d  week  of 
January. 


Closed— 


of 


1st  week 

June. 
3d  week 

June. 
3d  week 

May. 
4th  week  of 

May. 
2d  week 

June. 
3d  week 

June. 
4th  week  of 

June. 
1st  week 

July. 
2d  week 

July. 
4th  week  of 

June. 
1st  week 

June. 
2d  week 

July. 
5th  week  of 

June. 
4th  week  of 

June. 

4th  week  of 

June. 
4th  week  of 

April. 


of 


of 
of 


of 
of 


of 
of 


Weeks  employed. 


FaU 
sea- 
son. 


13 

13 

12 

7 

8 

11 

17 

4 

3 

15 

7 

18 

10 

18 

9 

10 


Spring 
sea- 
son. 


14 
11 
11 
12 
18 
21 
13 
23 
21 
IS 
15 
14 
34 
13 

18 
15 


Total. 


27 
24 
23 
19 
28 
S3 
30 
27 
84 
33 
2S 
33 
34 
31 

27 
2S 


>  The  working  force  occasionally  drops  below  the  median  number  employed.    (See  Table  23.) 

The  fall  season  coincides  in  only  three  pairs  of  shops — ^A  and  C, 
B  and  F,  and  E  and  M — ^while  only  shops  O  and  N  have  the  same 
spring  season.  Occasionally  workers  in  the  shops  having  a  fall  season 
of  only  from  3  to  8  weeks  have  a  chance  of  further  employment  in 
the  shops  having  a  season  of  13,  15,  or  18  weeks.  In  the  spring  the 
difference  in  length  of  seasons  is  not  so  marked  as  in  the  fall,  but  there 
is  still  the  opportunity  for  dovetailing  work  in  two  or  more  shops. 
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This  table  also  emphasizes  the  brevity  of  the  working  season  for 
most  of  the  employees,  unless  they  can  find  some  such  method  of 
lengthening  it.  In  shops  A,  C,  G,  and  L  the  median  force  was 
assembled  by  the  fourth  week  of  September,  but  not  until  October 
and  November  in  the  majority,  while  already  in  November  and 
December  the  process  of  disorganization  was  beginning.  In  the  14 
custom  shops  and  2  factories,  6  retained  the  median  force  less  than 
10  weeks  in  the  fall  and  12  provided  less  than  15  weeks'  faU  season. 
All  through  January,  February,  March,  and  April,  the  median  force 
was  being  assembled  for  the  spring  season  and  through  May,  June, 
and  July  was  being  turned  off.  The  spring  season  provided  a  longer 
working  period,  none  of  the  16  establishments  having  less  than  10 
weeks,  while  9  had  a  spring  season  of  15  weeks  or  more.  One-half 
the  14  custom  shops  had  a  fall  season  of  12  weeks  or  more  and  a 
spring  season  of  15  weeks  or  more  for  the  median  force.  However, 
if  the  large  shops  A  to  G,  which  employ  three-fourths  of  the  workers, 
are  separately  considered,  the  fall  season  in  but  one  instance,  and  the 
spring  season  in  but  two  instances,  exceeded  15  weeks  for  the  median 
force,  which  again  illustrates  how  short  is  the  working  period  avail- 
able to  the  mass  of  workers.  The  manufacturing  shops  provided 
very  similar  seasons  for  their  median  force,  9  and  10  weeks  in  the 
fall,  and  15  and  18  weeks  in  the  spring. 

The  fall  and  spring  busy  seasons  alternate  with  the  midwinter  and 
midsummer  dull  seasons,  causing  dispersal  or  diminution  of  the  force 
twice  a  year.  The  majority  of  custom  shops  close  entirely  during 
midsummer,  but  the  midwinter  season  is  usually  a  bridging  over  until 
the  spring  rush  comes  on.  The  fashionable  clientele  await  the  new 
spring  models  before  giving  orders,  so  the  employer  in  shop  B  must 
go  abroad  in  February  and  her  shop  is  closed,  except  for  the  office 
force,  for  two  weeks.  The  owner  of  shop  D  goes  to  New  York  for  a 
week  to  see  the  new  spring  models.  For  similar  reasons,  the  ma^ 
jority  of  even  the  most  valuable  workers  in  large  shops  like  A  and 
B  have  an  enforced  winter  vacation  of  four  weeks.  Table  33  shows 
the  extent  to  which  the  midwinter  vacation  prevailed  in  the  shops 
studied.  In  four  of  the  14  custom  shops  and  one  of  the  two  fac- 
tories, more  than  one-half  the  force  was  laid  off  one  week  or  more 
in  midwinter.  In  shop  A,  although  a  commercialized  shop,  66  per 
cent  of  the  workers  who  were  employed  throughout  the  year  were 
laid  off  in  midwinter  with  a  median  vacation  of  foxn*  weeks.  In  the 
meditma-sized  shops  like  E,  F,  and  G,  the  majority  of  the  force  were 
held  and  in  the  smaller  shops  hke  M  and  N  the  whole  force  remained 
intact. 
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Table  33.-BELATION  OF  MIDWINTER  SLACK  SEASON  TO  UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  14 
CUSTOM  DRESSMAKING  AND  2  MANUFACTURING  SHOPS  IN  BOSTON. 

[Based  on  pay  rolU.] 


Total 
number 

em- 
ployed 
during 

year. 

Maxi- 
mum 
number 

em- 
ployed 
during 
year. 

Workers  em- 

Workers employed  both  i 

naaoBs. 

ployed  one 
season  or  iess. 

Num- 
ber. 

• 

Per 
cent  of 

total 
number 

em- 
ptoyed. 

Not  laid  off  fai 
winter. 

Laid  off  one 

Shop. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent  of 

total 
number 

em- 
ployed. 

Niim« 
ber. 

Per 
cent  of 

em- 
pk»yed 

both 

Mom- 
ber. 

P«r 

cantor 

emp 
ployod 
^h 

Custom: 

A 

127 
99 

159 
45 
39 
29 

156 
35 
37 
25 
11 
11 
17 
10 

76 
446 

62 
65 
35 
34 
29 
27 
27 
23 
19 
17 
11 

8 
11 

7 

37 
178 

88 
51 
31 
22 
18 

5 
42 
17 
26 
12 

1 

5 
U 

7 

42 
283 

69.8 
51.5 
52.5 
48.9 
46w2 
17.3 
75.0 
48.6 
70.3 
48.0 
9.1 
45.5 
01.7 

mo 

55.3 
63.5 

89 

48 

27 

33 

21 

24 

13 

18 

11 

13 

10 

6 

6 

8 

34 

163 

30.7 
48.5 
45.8 
51.1 
53.8 
82.8 
23.2 
51.4 
29.7 
82.0 
90.9 
54.  S 
35.3 

3ao 

44.7 
36w5 

13 

1 

14 

4 

15 

30 

10 

18 

6 

9 

5 

33.3 
2.1 

5L8 
17.4 
71.4 

fa.i 

76.9 

100.0 

54.5 

60.2 

5ao 

36 
47 
13 
19 
«5 
4 
3 

06.7 

B 

97.9 

C 

4&3 

D 

83L6 

E 

318 

F 

16.7 

O 

23.1 

H 

I 

5 
4 
5 
« 

45.5 

J 

aois 

K 

SQlO 

L 

100.0 

M 

6 
3 

14 

133 

100. 0 
100.O 

41.3 
81.6 

N 

Manufacturing: 

30 
30 

58.8 

Y 

1&4 

1  One  unclassified. 


*  Not  including  special  finisher  not  called  in. 


This  midwinter  break  is  an  important  cause  contributing  to  shifting 
and  instability.  The  majority  of  the  custom  workers  are  laid  off 
one  or  two  weeks  and  the  factory  workers  four  weeks,  daring  which 
time  some  find  other  employment  and  do  not  return.  In  all  but  2 
of  the  14  custom  shops  more  than  45  per  cent  of  the  workeis  appear- 
ing  on  the  pay  roll  during  a  year  worked  in  that  shop  one  season  or 
less,  while  in  the  two  factories  more  than  50  per  cent  did  not  work 
more  than  one  season. 

The  extent  to  ^v^ch  the  individual  worker  is  affected  by  the  duU 
season  is  shown  by  the  following  table: 

Table  34.— NUMBER  OF  WEEKS'  "LAY  OFF"  IN  MIDWINTER  FOR  WORICERS  IN  10 

CUSTOM  DRESSMAKING  AND  2  MANUFACTURING  SHOPS  IN  BOSTON,  8EPTKMBRR, 

mo,  TO  SEPTEMBER,  1911. 

(Based  on  pay  rolls.] 


Number  of  workers  losing— 

Median 
nu^UMf 
of  weeks 
loetbr 
workers. 

Shop. 

llTMlC. 

2w«ok3. 

3  weeks. 

4  weeks. 

6  weeks. 

0  weekA. 

More 

thftn 

6  weeks. 

Custom: 

A 

14 
2 

1 

90 

2 

4 

2 
1 
1 
1 
3 

1 

12 
2 

6 

1 

6 
2 

5 

1 
2 

B 

C 

D 

F 

0 

1 

2 

I 

J 

3 
1 

K t 

t 
5 

ID 

L 1 

1 

6 
21 



Manutactiirtne: 

X 

2 

8 

2 

1 

Y 1 

8 

•■•>«••*«« 

Total 

34 

45 

22 

41 

5 

2T 

3ft 
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Of  the  182  workers  considered,  over  two-fiftlis  (44.5  per  cent)  lost 
four  weeks  or  more  and  over  one-ei^th  (14.8  per  cent)  lost  more  than 
six  weeks*  The  midwinter  dull  season  is  therefore  a  problem  demand- 
ing solution  from  both  employer  and  worker,  and  various  schemes 
have  been  devised  by  ingenious  employers  to  avoid  the  economic  waste 
of  a  scattered  labor  force.  Two  methods  are  most  common  in  the 
mediimi-sized  shops — ^first,  offering  inducements  to  customers  to  bring 
in  work,  and,  second,  alternating  the  workers  on  one  or  two  weeks' 
vacations.  The  middle-class  dressmak^^  have  their  own  clothes  made, 
alter  gowns  of  the  regular  customers,  and  make  up  garments  at 
reduced  lates.^  One  of  the  most  fashionable  French  dressmakers, 
with  a  force  of  25  workers,  made  goiims  at  a  lower  rate  in  these  two 
months  and  could  scarcely  fiU  the  orders.  Another  laige  firm  said, 
^*  We  take  in  a  good  many  gowns  at  $50  apiece  to  ke^  the  force  busy 
as  much  as  possible.''  The  profits  are  less,  but  the  maintenance  of  a 
steady  force  and  the  opportunity  to  meet  cunrent  expenses  Justify  the 
effort.  Wedding  or  mourning  orders  or  a  new  outfit  for  a  trip  South 
are  often  available  in  January  and  Fdbruary  for  the  employer  who 
keeps  the  shop  open.  A  fashionable  dressmaker,  employing  55  work- 
eiB,  said:  ''The  southern  season  is  doing  much  toward  filling  in  and 
tiding  over  January  and  February,  formerly  dull  montiis.''  Many 
employers  who  have  ingenuity  and  orjginfdity  can  give  their  cus- 
tomers what  they  wish  without  waiting  for  the  latest  decrees  from 
Paris,  and  the  delay  and  rush  of  the  later  season  are  thus  avoided  by 
the  customer. 

Some  of  the  large  firms  have  sought  to  solve  the  seasonal  problem 
by  widening  their  field  and  adding  a  tailoring  department.  ''We 
have  ^  increasingly  shorter  dull  season  in  the  winter  because  of  our 
tailored  suit  department,''  said  one  large  employer.  "The  tailored 
suits  necessitate  waists  to  go  with  them  and  provide  work  for  the 
dressmaking  department."  The  pay  rolls  of  these  shops  show  fre- 
quent instances  where  the  mediocre  worker,  finisher^  or  helper  is 
transferred  from  one  department  to  another  as  the  season  progresses, 
thus  lengthening  her  working  season  considerably.  An  interesting 
suggestion  of  future  possibilities  appears  in  the  example  of  a  few 
dressmakers  who  follow  their  customers  to  resorts  and  set  up  shop 
for  the  season.  They  take  only  a  portion  of  their  force,  but  all  who 
have  done  so  reported  quite  as  busy  a  season  as  they  desired.^  The 
large  fashionable  commercialiaed  shops  are  devdoping  custom 
through  salesmen  who  are  sent  to  the  fashionable  summer  and  winter 


iSpMkliig  of  umwnpioyBiBPt  in  Londoa,  Miss  Black  aajsz  "Ib  vrtoA  would  b«  aHmek  umiioim,  i, «., 
b  lumary  and  fieptomber,  ngahir  emtoawrs  may  htLV%  thtit  ofva  nntvlab  attda  up,  and  thit  dariM 
bilpi  to  kMp  work  foiqg,  Clioqck  Utikb  or  no  profits  ara  mada."  JCabirs  of  aur  dotbos,  by  Majar  aad 
BlMsk,  p.  8a. 

■  8e»  similarity  U  seasons  in  tha  dressmaking  trade  of  Paris.  Fia&ot,  Office  da  TiavalL  La  Patila 
Xadnstrie,  Vol.  U,  Le  VAtWBsnt  k  Paris,  |>.  U2  et  ^q. 
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resorts,  where  they  sell  ready-to-wear  clothing  or  take  orders  from 
customers.  Such  ventures  may  in  time  become  much  more  common 
and  have  two  good  results— lengthening  and  equalizing  the  working 
season.  Alternating  the  workers  on  one  or  two  weeks'  vacations  in 
midwinter  is  also  a  common  method  of  equalizmg  the  midwinter 
season  and  falls  heavily  on  none,^  as  the  girls  are  often  glad  of  an 
opportimity  to  furbish  up  their  own  wardrobes. 

Other  shops,  however,  make  no  attempt  to  solve  the  problem, 
either  from  a  belief  that  economy  consists  in  putting  the  orders 
through  at  high  speed  and  dropping  the  employees  as  rapidly  as  they 
can  be  dispensed  with,  or  because  of  lack  of  administrative  ability 
and  ingenuity.  The  proprietor  of  a  large  shop  which  had  a  gloomy 
deserted  appearance  in  midwinter  said,  "Some  people  get  work  in 
early,  but  we  never  do.  People  usually  want  to  wait  until  the  Paris 
styles  come  in  before  having  new  things  made.  Customers  come  to 
me  sometimes  before  the  arrival  of  the  Parisian  models  and  ask  if 
We  think  such  and  such  will  be  stylish.  We  usually  say,  '  Wait  and 
sec.'  I  have  no  faith  in  the  present-day  theories  and  attempts  to 
establish  American  styles.  The  French  always  have,  and  I  believe 
always  will,  set  the  styles."  The  reason  why  this  dressmaker  has 
short  seasons  is  easily  discovered.  The  ''wait  and  see"  policy  quite 
precludes  ''getting  work  in  early."  ^  The  majority  of  custom  dress- 
makers seem  to  be  able  to  cater  to  a  sufficiently  varied  clientele  to 
adjust  the  midwinter  dull  season  fairly  satisfactorily,  but  the  less 
progressive  and  original  employer  sits  with  folded  hands  and  a  closed 
shop  and  complains  that  the  seasons  grow  shorter  and  shorter. 
Likewise  the  ambitious  and  capable  worker  can  secure  fairly  satis- 
factory working  seasons,  but  the  mediocre  and  incompetent,  the  very 
young  and  the  very  old,  are  tossed  about  with  every  rise  and  fall  of 
demand. 

The  midsummer  vacation  is  a  still  more  important  factor  in  the 
custom  dressmaking  trade,  because  it  means  a  longer  period  of  idle- 
ness for  a  larger  number.  The  majority  of  shops  are  closed  through 
July  and  August,  though  many  workers  have  been  laid  off  earlier. 
The  force,  thus  scattered  for  several  months,  is  not  easily  assembled 
in  September  and  October,  and  many  new  names  are  discovered 
on  the  pay  roUs  in  the  fall.  'Table  35  shows  the  extent  of  this 
dispersion  in  seven  of  the  shops  studied.     In  the  large  shops  A  and  D 

I  See  report  of  similar  adjustments.  Great  Britain,  Ko^nl  Commission  on  I^bor.  Conditions  of  Work 
In  Scotland,  by  Margaret  Irwin. 

I  Miss  Black,  after  making  her  study  of  the  trade  in  London,  In  1906,  says:  "  Few  employers  seem  to 
have  devised  any  effective  way  of  grappling  with  the  grave  problem  of  seasonal  irregularity  *'  (p.  175), 
but  reports  one  employer  filling  in  slack  time  in  February  with  theatrical  costumes,  which  are  "made  a 
month  or  more  earlier  than  the  opening  of  the  fashionable  season  and  in  the  dead  month  of  September. 
.  .  .  the  workers  whom  she  keeps  on  during  such  periods  are  those  whose  need  is  greatest .  .  .  som^ 
times  she  is  able  to  said  girls  for  a  week  or  more  to  work  in  the  country  houses  of  her  customers,  and 
she  makes  a  point  of  sending  those  whom  she  knows  to  be  dependent  on  their  own  earnings."  Makers  of 
^ur  Clothes,  by  Meyer  and  Black,  p.  S5. 
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only  about  one-third  of  the  workers  and  in  shop  G  49  per  cent  of 
those  employed  in  the  spring  of  1911  were  found  in  the  same  shops 
the  following  fall. 

Table  35.— NUMBER  OF  WORKERS  EMPLOYED  IN  7  CUSTOM  SHOPS  IN  THE  SPRING 
SEASON  OF  1911  AND  PROPORTION  WHO  RETURNED  IN  THE  FALL  AFTER  THE 
SUMMER  VACATION. 

[Based  on  pay  rolls.] 


Total 

number 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

employed 

returning 

of  those 

Shop. 

in  the 

in  the 

returning 

spring 

foil  season. 

who  earn 

season. 

1911. 

S9  or  less. 

1911. 

A 

69 

32 

68 

D 

44 

39 

47 

G 

33 

49 

68 

H 

23 

78 

41 

K 

11 

72 

76 

L 

8 

75 

67 

M 

4 

75 

67 

In  these  three  large  shops,*  typifying  several  stages  of  development, 
less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  working  force  employed  in  the  spring  of 
1911  returned  after  the  summer  vacation. 

The  working  force  of  the  smaller  shops  H,  K,  L,  and  M,  employing  a 
maximum  of  less  than  25,  are  much  less  affected  hy  the  summer 
vacation  because  of  the  closer  personal  relation  between  employer 
and  worker,  the  steadier  and  longer  working  season,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  a  fairly  permanent  force  of  regular  workers.  About 
three-fourths  of  the  force  employed  in  the  spring  returned  for  the 
fall  season  in  these  shops.  Even  the  stable  workers  are  not  all 
highly  skilled  or  well  paid.  In  all  but  two  of  the  seven  shops  the 
majority  of  former  workers  returning  in  the  fall  earned  a  weekly  wage 
of  $9  or  less. 

The  pay-roll  records  of  several  shops  for  a  period  of  two  or  more 
years  throw  some  hght  on  this  instability  of  the  labor  force.  In 
shop  B,  50  per  cent  of  a  total  force  of  96  employed  in  1910-11  re- 
turned for  work  the  following  year.  In  shop  D,  40  per  cent  of  the  55 
workers  on  the  pay  roll  during  1908-9  returned  to  work  the  following 
year,  and  49  per  cent  of  a  total  of  65  employed  in  1909-10  returned 
to  work  the  next  year.  Only  26.2  per  cent  of  the  workers  employed 
in  1908-9  were  still  on  the  pay  roll  two  years  later.  In  shop  F,  38 
per  cent  of  a  force  of  58  employed  in  1908  returned  the  following 
year,  but  the  total  force  of  1909  returned  in  1910  without  the  defec- 
tion of  a  single  worker.  Only  41  per  cent  of  the  total  number,  76, 
employed  in  1910-11  in  the  small  wholesale  manufacturing  shop  X 
were  still  at  work  the  following  fall,  though  the  shop  working  year 
is  52  weeks.     In  shop  J,  three  workers  of  the  force  employed  in  1905 

X  "Large  sfaop'*  used  in  this  report  applies  to  shops  employing  a  maximum  of  more  than  25  workers . 
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were  still  at  work  in  the  same  ^op  ia  1910  and  in  shop  N  one  ci  the 
force  of  1903  was  still  in  the  shop  in  1910,  seven  ytois  later. 

INSTABILITY  OF  THE  LABOR  FORCE. 

As  differmt  types  of  sho|»  have  characteristic  workiiig  seasons, 
so  may  the  three  type  groups  of  workers  anticipate  fairly  definite 
periods  of  employment.  As  has  already  been  pointed  out/  the  work- 
ing force  falls  into  three  groups:  the  nucleus  of  regular  workctrs,  with 
a  working  season  of  40  weeks  or  more;  the  finishers  or  helpers,  laid 
off  twice  a  year,  with  a  working  season  of  25  to  39  weeks;  and  the 
rush  hands  or  drifters,  employed  less  than  25  weeks.  A  survey  of  600 
custom  and  522  factory  workers  shows  the  aurprishig  fact  that  58  per 
cent  of  the  custom  and  73  per  cent  of  the  factory  employees  worked  in 
a  single  shop  less  than  25  weeks.  These  short-tim6  workers  are  for 
the  most  part  the  * 'casual  laborers''  of  tlie  trade.  They  are  workers 
without  a  trade,  though  they  ma^^  know  how  to  handle  a  needle. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  the  large  group,  39  per  cent  of  the  600  custom 
workiMS  and  57  per  cent  oi  the  522  factory  workers,  who  were  em- 
ployed in  one  shop  less  than  10  weeks.  One-fourth  of  the  custom 
and  two-fifths  of  the  factory  workers  stayed  less  than  five  weeks  and 
12  pM*  cent  of  the  custom  workers  as  coaq>ared  with  18  per  cent  of  the 
factory  ^nployees  remauied  but  one  week  or  less. 


Tails 


BXTKKT  OF  "CASUAL  LABOR''  IX  CUSTOM  AND  FACTORY  DRESSKAQNG. 

(Based  on  pay  rolls.) 


Length  «f  employ- 
meat  ia  indirid'  , 
ual  shops. 

Hamliarturtag  shops. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Coder  SS^veaks... 
Under  10  weeks... 

Under  5  weeks 

1  week  or  under  ... 

1 

349 

236 

131 

74 

SS.2 

39.3 
25.2 
12.3 

882 

2«7 

213 

95 

78.2 
56.0 
41.0 
112 

This  mass  of  floating  unskilled  workers  is  one  of  the  gravest  phaaeB 
of  the  labor  problem  to-day,  and  while  probably  greater  in  the 
unskilled  industries,'  it  is  more  serious  in  a  skilled  trade  which  must 
have  trained  and  responsible  workers. 

«8eep.«. 

< BulletiB  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Edncatkm,  Ne.  17.    A  Trade  School  for  OMv— A 
InrertigaOon  in  a  Typical  ICanufacturinf  City,  Woroester,  Kaas.    Washhigton,  ISUl.pp.  29«  80. 
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'The  following  table  shows  the  reasons  assigned  by  271  workers 
for  leaving  their  positions: 

Table  37^REA90NS  GIVEN  FOR  LEAVING  POSITIONS  IN  DRESSMAKING  SHOPS. 

[Based  on  personal  interviewft.] 


Reason  for  leaving  position. 

Positions  left. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Seascmal:  End  of  season 

63 

23.2 

T»Jidii5tHftl 

116 

42.8 

Low  pay 

42 

31 

23 

11 

3 

1 

••.../.•••.. 

Better  position 

Ffatn  went  out  of  buainees 

Unsatisfactory  shop  conditions 

"Didn't  succeed".. 

Strike! 

Personal 

92 

34.0 

"Didn't  like  it" 

51 

S3 

10 

5 

3 

Illness 

Moved 

Married 

Needed  at  li(Mue,... 

Total 

271 

100.0 

1  Tailor  shop. 

It  will  be  seen  that  fluctuation  of  demand,  though  important,  is 
by  no  means  the  sole  cause  of  unemployment.  Less  than  one-fourth 
of  the  positions  reported  on  had  to  be  given  up  because  of  the  end  of 
the  season.  Forty-three  per  cent  of  the  workers  left  because  of 
other  industrial  causes  and  34  for  personal  reasons. 

Therefore,  while  dressmaking  is  a  markedly  seasonal  trade,  the 
seasons  by  no  means  explain  the  startling  instability  observed  among 
the  workers.  Three-fourths  of  the  reasons  ascribed  for  leaving  work 
were  such  as  might  be  found  in  any  industry.* 

Four  underlying  causes,  however,  may  be  noted  as  especially 
applicable  to  the  instability  discovered  in  the  dressmaking  trade: 
(1)  The  seasonal  fluctuations,  (2)  inadequate  opportunity  for  acquir- 
ing skill  and  for  advancement,  (3)  the  increasing  necessity  for  a  high 
standard  of  workmanship  and  the  inability  of  many  workers  to 
measure  up  to  the  demands,  and  (4)  peculiar  conditions  in  particular 
shops. 

(1)  The  semiannual  dispersal  of  the  shop  force  throws  a  great 
mass  of  employees  out  of  work  twice  a  year,  and,  having  found  other 
positions,  they  frequently  do  not  return  to  their  former  employer 
when  needed. 

(2)  The  poor  opportunities  for  learning  the  trade  are  an  important 
cause  of  the  instability  of  workers.    Few  shops  offer  the  young  girl 

1  Miss  Van  Kkeok  found  that  nearly  60  per  cent  of  the  353  positions  In  bookbinding  and  the  same 
proportion  for  214  positions  In  the  making  of  artiftdal  flowers  had  been  left  for  other  than  seasonal  caosps. 
Women  in  tbe  Bookbinding  Trade,  p.  US,  and  Artttdal  Flower  Makers,  p.  49,  by  Mary  Van  lOeeok. 
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systematic  training  and  she  must  ^'pick  up"  her  trade  as  best  Ae 
can.  Unless  very  **  bright,"  as  the  dressmaker  expresses  it,  her 
employer,  or  the  head  girl  under  whom  she  works,  refuses  to  allow 
her  to  remain  at  all,  and  unless  very  ambitious  she  seldom  conquers 
the  obstacles  in  the  path  to  the  sidlled  processes.  If  she  does  not 
develop  beyond  the  stage  of  the  plain  sewer,  her  tenure  is  always 
insecure,  because  the  least  valuable  worker  is  last  taken  on  and  fi^t 
turned  off.  The  art  of  dressmaking  can  not  be  quickly  acquired 
and  the  majority  of  young  workers,  being  impatient,  believe  they  are 
not  advanced  by  their  employer  as  rapidly  as  they  should  be.  The 
very  common  practice  is  to  spend  a  short  time  in  one  shop  acquiring 
the  fimdamentals  and  then  to  apply  for  a  position  at  another  shop 
as  an  experienced  worker.  While  an  employer  may  sometimes  lose 
sight  of  the  advancement  of  an  employee  who  has  grown  up  in  the 
shop,  and  while  a  new  employee  has  a  certain  opportunity  for  bar- 
gaining, the  girl  with  such  inadequate  training  and  experience  soon 
finds  herself  at  a  disadvantage  in  competition  with  the  really  experi- 
enced workers  and  becomes  a  drifter.  She  never  becomes  valuable 
enough  to  her  employer  to  merit  her  interest  or  confidence,  the 
drifting  habit  grows,  and  her  incapacity  dooms  her  to  short  seasons 
and  irregular  work.  Thus- 29  per  cent  of  the  271  positions  were  left 
because  of  low  pay,  because  the  worker  wanted  a  better  position,  or 
because  she  ''didn't  succeed."  The  employer,  as  a  rule,  sees  little 
advantage  and  has  little  desire  to  cooperate  in  the  movement  for 
training  workers  in  the  shop  because  of  the  unreliable  and  imcertain 
tenure  by  which  she  holds  her  workers.  ''I  started  an  errand  girl 
two  years  ago  at  $3  a  week,"  said  one  employer.  ''She  is  now  get- 
ting $6  and  was  to  get  $7  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  but  she  wants 
to  leave  now.  Girls  don't  stick  to  it  steadily.  They  are  always 
wanting  to  go  somewhere  else,  continually  changing.  Girls  can't 
be  depended  on.  I  had  one  woman  eight  years;  suddenly  in  the 
midst  of  the  season  she  left  with  no  reason." 

The  uncertainty  of  their  tenure  of  work  is,  on  the  other  hand,  one 
of  the  grievances  of  subordinate  workers  and  for  this  reason  they  feel 
no  compunction  in  leaving  whenever  a  better  opportunity  appears. 
"  Saturday  night  when  I  received  my  pay  I  was  told  I  need  not  come 
back  on  Monday,"  said  one  girl.  "  It  is  ahnost  impossible  to  keep  the 
books  straight,"  said  the  bookkeeper  of  a  large  fashionable  shop  in 
duU  season.  "On  Saturday  evening  I  am  notified  to  drop  six  or 
seven  workers  off  the  pay. roll."  Subordinate  workers  say  they 
never  know  from  one  week  to  the  next  when  they  will  be  notified 
that  their  services  are  no  longer  needed.  The  advantage  of  mobility 
to  the  worker,  therefore,  depends  largely  on  individual  circumstances. 
In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  young  girl  who  starts  in  the  small 
shop  should,  after  acquiring  a  good  all-round  experience,  go  to  the 
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large  shop  for  the  wider  experience  in  methods  of  handling  finer  and 
more  expensive  materials,  and  the  opportunity  for  advancement 
offered  there.  The  young  girl  who  starts  in  the  large  shop  has  the 
opportunity  for  a  broad  experience  if  she  can  conquer  the  obstacles 
and  advance  from  one  process  to  another.  Unless  she  is  especially 
bright  or  adapted  to  the  work  she  will  receive  little  help  from  her 
superiors.  Most  of  the  highly  paid  or  skilled  workers  visited,  how- 
ever, had  worked  in  very  few  shops,  occasionally  only  one.  They 
had  worked  up  from  the  bottom  and  made  themselves  indispensable 
to  their  employers. 

(3)  Moreover,  the  increasing  demands  of  the  trade  for  superior 
workmanship  have  made  it  very  difficult  for  the  imskilled  worker  to 
hold  a  place.  The  increasing  complexity  of  the  artistic  side  of  custom 
dressmaking  is  a  universally  recognized  fact.  Dressmakers  and  inves- 
tigators, both  at  home  and  abroad,  maintain  that  the  trade  has 
become  an  art,  so  a  decreasing  number  are  quaUfied  to  meet  the 
requirements.  But  women  when  in  need  still,  as  in  the  past,  turn 
to  the  trade  as  their  natural  domain.  They  are  taken  on  and  tried 
out,  but  only  a  small  proportion  can  quaUfy  for  even  the  drifting  type 
of  helper.  The  worker  who  can  turn  her  hand  to  anything  can  in 
reality  turn  hor  hand  to  only  the  most  commonplace  plain  sewing. 
Alteration  departments  of  stores  carrying  ready-made  wear  now 
attract  large  numbers  of  these  mediocre  workers.  Factories  and 
dressmaking  shops  which  employ  home  workers  supply  some  of  these 
women  with  "work,  the  embroidery  on  custom-made  dresses  being 
often  done  by  workers  in  the  homes.  Philanthropic  needlewomen's 
societies  provide  the  most  hopeless  with  work.  Some  of  the  local 
dressmakers  beheve  that  the  artistic  dovelopmont  of  the  trade  com- 
bined with  the  lack  of  opportunity  for  workers  to  secure  the  requisite 
training  primarily  explains  the  unsatisfactory  labor  situation. 

(4)  Finally,  the  instabihty  of  the  worker  may  be  due  to  conditions 
in  particular  shops.  Thirty-two  per  cent  of  the  271  positions  were 
left  for  these  reasons — **firm  went  out  of  business,''  imsatisfactory 
shop  conditions,  and  ^ '  didn't  hke  it."  Some  shops  have  short  seasons, 
much  overtime,  and  an  absence  of  system  which  involves  the  shop  in 

a  continual  flux.     **X 's  is  hopelessly  confused  and  mixed  up. 

There  is  constant  doing  over  and  overlapping  of  work.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  overtime  there."     **I  wouldn't  advise  my  worst  enemy 

to  work  at  X 's,"  said  a  head  girl  in  the  same  shop,  '*and  yet 

Miss  X is  delightful  personally."     Insufficient  capital  results 

in  irregularity  and  imcertainty  of  pay.  Many  employers  are  going 
out  of  business.  The  forewoman  in  one  shop  has  a  *  *  terrible  temper." 
Workers  are  laid  off  in  one  shop,  fill  in  a  few  weeks  at  another,  have 
some  personal  grievance  in  another,  hear  they  can  get  higher  pay  in 
another,  and  so  drift  from  shop  to  shop.     The  large  establishments 
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carry  a  certain  prestige,  offer  wider  social  coatact,  assure  regular  pajf 
and  in  some  cases,  as  in  some  commercialised  shops  and  altorali<m 
departments,  have  longer  seasons.  These  conditions  aU  complicate 
the  labor  problem. 

Tlie  stabiUty  of  individual  workers  for  a  long  period  of  time  is 
not  ««Uy  .sJtained.  for  while  reports  W  ^r^^J^^^n^^hly 
accurate,  others  have  drifted  about  so  much  they  can  not  remember. 
A  suggestive  report  on  the  number  of  shops  worked  in  (excluding 
temporary  positions  of  a  few  days)  was  secured  from  200  workers 
personally  visited.    The  following  table  shows  tl\e  results  obtained: 

Table  M.— KUHBEB  OF  SHOPS  IN"  WHICH  200  WORKERS  HAVE  BEEN  EICPLOYED,  BY 

LENGTH  OF  EXPERIENCE. 

{BMed  on  personal  interviews.) 


Nnxabar  of  years  in  the  trftde. 

• 
Naml^er  of  workers  having  been  amployed  in  spaoifled  nosAtr  ef 

shops. 

1 

1  shop.  2  53ioi>s. 

3  shops. 

4  shop's. 

5  .«shops. 

6  shops 
or  more. 

VncSaa. 

sifted. 

Ty>taL 

TTaAer  1  veer 

8 
6 
2 

6 

2 

3 

7 
11 
9 
3 
3 
4 
1 

2* 

1 

«» 

9 

•• 
1 

6 

3* 

3 

1 
2 
3 
2 

4 

n 

3 

2 

17 

1  Tear  and  under  2  years ............. 

4 

2 
2 

2 
1 
2 

1 

1 
1 
3 

1 

31 

2  and  nndfir  S  Tear? 

4 
1 
1 

24 

3  and  under  4  years 

3 
8 

23 

4  and  under  S  years 

fi.  ftnri  iinrlAr  A  VA.'tr<:                .    

11 
11 

C  and  under  7  Tears ......-.-.-.-.-.-. 

I 
3 

7 

7  And  nnHiir  8  VA&rs              .    .    -• 

1 

« 

B  and  under  9  years 

1 

• 

Q  And  11  nder  1 0  VMkrs 

s 

10  and  under  12  Tears 

1 

6 

4 
2 

1 

1 
2 

i' 

7 

12  and  nnder  15  years 

2 

3 
4 
2 
2 
1 

U 

15  and  under  30  Tear^^i  

3 

1 

4* 

1 

21 

210  and  under  2S  yeftrs. ....-,-.. 

11 

25  Tears  and  ov<r 

6 

T'nplainiflfNl 

1 

Total...: - 

30  1          53 

51 

23 

16 

22 

6  i         IfX) 

1 

1 

The  instability  of  the  young  workers  employed  in  the  trade  lees 
than  fire  years  is  at  once  apparent.  More  than  one-half  those  om« 
ployed  less  than  one  year  had  worked  in  more  than  one  shop.  More 
than  one-half  those  at  work  two  years  had  worked  in  more  than  two 
shops.  The  older  workers  of  eight  years'  experience  gt  more  con- 
stituted one-third  (33.5  per  cent)  of  the  iOO  studied,  and  less  than 
one-third  (31.4  per  cent)  of  these  had  worked  in  more  than  four 
shops.  One-half  of  those  with  leas  than  five  years'  experience,  as  well 
as  of  those  with  ten  years'  or  more,  had  worked  in  two  to  three  shops. 
The  young  workers  find  it  difficult  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  trade, 
and  the  employers,  driven  by  competition  and  worry,  have  liitle 
patience  with  the  girl  who  "must  be  shown  how"  or  who  ''waits  to 
be  told  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it."  Ckmsequently  she  is  almost 
forced  to  become  a  drifter.  Present  day  conditions  in  the  trade  also 
may  make  it  advisable  to  work  in  different  shops,  some  of 
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offer  better  opportunity  for  acquiring  the  principles  of  the  trade, 
and  others  for  securing  advancement. 

It. was  stated  in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  that  irregular  em- 
ployment in  the  dressmaking  trade  is  due  both  to  seasonal  fluctuations 
and  to  the  instability  of  the  force.  The  foregoing  discusssion  has 
shown  that  seasonal  fluctuation  has  a  very  serious  effect  upon  the 
individual  worker,  making  her  period  of  employment  both  brief  and 
of  imcertain  duration.  The  control  of  this  element  of  UTegularity  hes 
mainly  in  the  hands  of  the  employer  and  the  customer.  Several 
methods  have  been  mentioned  by  which  the  employer  can  modify  the 
seasonal  character  of  the  trade,  while  careful  forethought  and  con- 
sideration on  the  part  of  the  customer  would  do  much  to  prevent  the 
massing  of  orders  into  two  brief  seasons.  Something  might  be  done 
also  by  an  outside  agency.  Since  the  seasons  of  different  types  of 
shops  do  not  coincide,  much  waste  of  time  and  loss  of  earnings  might 
be  prevented  by  an  efficient  labor  bureau  through  which  workers  laid 
off  from  one  shop  could  be  directed  at  once  to  the  shops  of  another 
type  where  they  were  needed. 

But  when  investigation  shows  that  more  than  one-third  of  the 
custom  and  one-half  the  factory  workers  are  employed  in  a  particular 
shop  less  than  ten  weeks  and  one-fourth  the  custom  and  two-fifths  the 
factory  workers  less  than  five  weeks,  it  is  obvious  that  the  seasonal 
demand  is  by  no  means  the  only  reason  for  irregular  employment. 
Two  causes  for  this  instability  given  by  workers  and  employers — lack 
of  opportunity  to  learn  the  trade  and  the  inability  of  the  workers 
to  measure  up  to  the  demand — offer  suggestions  to  the  educator  and 
social  worker  for  a  constructive  program.  The  trade  no  longer 
provides  opportunity  for  training  its  workers,  yet  it  increasingly 
demands  greater  skill  and  abiUty.  Both  employer  and  worker  are 
struggling  with  the  problem,  but  they  will  doubtless  have  to  be 
aided  by  an  outside  agency  which  can  provide  publicly  supported 
industrial  training. 
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under  this  protecting  clause.  Wliat  were  the  dressmakers  themselves 
doing  about  it  at  the  time  of  the  investigation?  Twenty-six  per 
cent  of  182  dressmakers  posted  their  time  schedules  providing 
for  a  58-hour  week.  The  largest  proportion  (39  per  cent)  provided 
for  a  56-hour  w^eek,  and  31  per  cent  posted  a  54-hour  week  schedule. 
The  firms  did  not  necessarily  woric  eveij  day  the  full  number  of 
hours  posted,  but  could  at  any  time  work  the  full  number  posted 
on  the  schedule,  for  such  oTerttme  would  seem  to  be  perfectly  legal. 

The  word  "overtime''  as  used  by  the  employees  therefore  might 
mean  either  time  worked  beyond  the  ordinary  nine-hour  day  or  time 
worked  beyond  the  legal  limit  of  58  hours  a  week.  Many  girls  did  not 
know  the  diflference.*  They  knew  that  "a  woman  goes  around**  and 
occasionally  their  employer  was  discovered  working  And  fined,  but 
they  were  unable  to  keep  pace  with  legislation  regarding  hours  of 
labor.  Miss  DoUet  reported  that  the  workers  of  the  trade  in  London, 
when  inf  oimed  that  "  the  overtime  complained  of  is  permis&nble  by  the 
act  if  'due  notice  is  given/  ,  .  .  have  in  each  case  seemed  to 
accept  overtime  as  a  necessary  evil,  and  have  never  suggested  that 
the  act  needed  alteration.  This  submission  to  the  law  is  most 
strikingly  illustrated  by  a  girl  who,  speaking  very  warmly  in  favor 
of  her  employers,  said  that  it  was  quite  true  that  they  worked  them 
overtime  in  the  seasoii,  but  they  were  compelfcd  to  do  so  by  the 
factory  act.'*  * 

Overtime  may  be  the  n^ult  of  a  variety  of  factors,  but  the  exigencies 
of  the  patrons  are  the  primary  causes  of  ilkgal  overtime  in  a  custom 
trade.  The  large  dressmaker  has  a  stock  of  expensive  materials, 
and  it  is  to  her  interest  to  dispose  of  them.  If  a  customer  gives  a 
belated  order  for  a  gown  from  some  of  these  materials,  the  dressm^kker 
can  not  afford  to  lose  it.  '''I  sometimes  take  an  order  tliat  I  know 
I  can  not  finish  without  working  overtime/*  said  one  dressmaker, 
"but  I  have  the  materials  in  stock  and  I  must  dispose  of  them. 
The  inspector  came  the  other  evening,  but  fortunately  I  bad  closed 
up.  If  she  had  come  almost  any  other  evening  this  week,  she  would 
have  caught  us  working." 

Failure  to  organize  the  work  systematicaliy  may  also  lead  to  over- 
time. Some  well-regulated  shops  open  and  dose  like  clockwork, 
and  workers  who  have  been  employed  for  years  have  never  known 
five  minutes'  overtime.  Others  are  unanimously  reported  by  the 
workers  as  regular  c^enders.  There  are  not  sufficient  workers  and 
the  woric  is  pooriy  systematized ;  consequently,  the  gowns  are  not 
completed  at  the  specified  time  and  the  workers  must  fini^  them 


dttions  ol  Worlc  In  Londoo,  by  Clan  K.  CoIlBt,  p.  12.    Bw  also  L»  Trarafl  da  Nolt  dai  Famaas,  par 
Georges  Mba^ma  RMna  da  Tatia,  Sept.  IS,  lflH»  P9^  3te^ M0. 
*  Gnat  Britain,  Ttoyal  CommiSv^on  of  l.al>or.    Cooditloos  ot  Woric  in  Loodoo,  hj  Cfai%  E.  CdUat,  p.  13. 
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before  they  go  home  at  night.     ''There  is  a  great  deal  of  overtime  at 

A 's/'  said  one  girl.     "Everything  is  hopelessly  confused  and 

mixed  up  and  there  is  constant  doing  over  and  overlapping  of  work. 
We  never  stopped  at  six,  and  no  extra  pay.  I  refused  to  work  later 
than  8  o'clock  there."  But  these  conditions  ai*e  not  merely  locaL 
"Frequently/'  said  M.  Alfassa,  of  the  trade  in  Paris,  "nightwork 
was  the  result  of  bad  management;  the  materials  and  the  trimmings 
are  not  distributed  in  good  time;  the  saleswomen  are  careless  about 
turning  in  the  orders.  It  is  to  their  interest  to  sell  and  consequently 
to  grant  everything  the  clients  ask  without  concerning  themselves 
with  the  capacity  of  production  in  the  workroom.''  * 

Overtime  is  more  likely  to  occur  in  a  custom  trade ,  such  as  dress- 
making, than  in  the  manufacturing  industries.  A  large  factory, 
dependent  on  electric  power,  many  lights,  and  a  large  force  can 
scarcely  escape  the  detection  of  the  inspectors,  and  the  results  are 
scarcely  worth  the  risk.  Moreover  union  regulations  make  over- 
time impossible  in  many  of  the  laige  factories.  In  a  custom  shop, 
the  workroom  of  which  is  usiially  remote  from  the  street,  a  few  em- 
ployees may  easily  work  late  at  night  with  little  danger  of  discovery. 
The  trade  because  of  its  semiprivate-  nature  has,  moreover,  not 
assumed  sufficient  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  inspectors  of  Massachu- 
setts to  merit  a  great  deal  of  attention.  While  about  three-fourths  of 
the  estimated  number  of  professional  dressmakers  in  Boston  appeared 
at  least  once,  though  seldom  twice,  on  the  records  of  the  factory 
inspector  during  a  period  of  one  year,  the  inspectors  of  the  other 
cities  studied  made  no  reports  concerning  dressmakers,  and  pre- 
sumably no  visits  were  made  to  the  dressmakers  of  their  respective 
cities.  The  majority  are  of  a  private  character  and  employ  few  if 
any  workers,  hence  do  not  seem  to  merit  the  time  and  attention 
of  the  overworked  inspectors.^  Nor  is  this  neglect  or  periiaps  over- 
sight of  the  custom  workers  locaL  M.  Aifasaa  reported  one  dress- 
making shop  in  Paris  which  had  not  been  visited  once  in  eight  years.* 
The  isolation  of  the  workers,  their  distribution  among  many  shops, 
and  the  character  and  conditions  of  their  work  combine  to  make 
their  protection  more  difficult  than  that  of  the  factory  worker. 

In  spite  of  their  dislike  of  overtime,  the  employees  are  usually  wont 
to  protect  their  own  interests  by  sliielding  their  employer  rather  than 

>  ts  TnvnlA  d«  Nnit  des  FrauuM,  par  Qmxtm  AIImba,  «&  Bavue  de  PariB,  Sept.  IS,  1904,  p.  IM. 

s  Thftlsw  provides  tar  "the  timpection  and  UoeMing ot  birikHngB  or  parte  of  biifldingi  used  fbr  industrial 
pan;»0M6,  the  InqMotioa  and  UoeosiDg  of  the  wotkaia  theretai  and  of  all  other  tednstrial  nmplnynfm  withia 
the  Commonweatth."  But  in  praacrlbing  the  duttos  of  hispeetiMs  with  rsiatioo  to  '^Ughtlag,  ▼aatOatiM, 
and  ciaan»ne»,"  and  "toilet  fhetttties/'  only  "a  factory  In  wliieh  five  or  more  peoons  and  a  wododiop 
in  irhieh  five  or  more  troman  or  jroung  penons  are  emplogred"  an  epeoWed.  Lawi  BnlaUng  to  Labor, 
l»U»ooa4>Ued  by  the  UaasaohuMtts  Stato  Board  of  Labor  and  indnatries.  pp.  6, 14,  and  St. 

*  It  is  interesting  to  see  that  M.  AllMsa  feund  alltheeauseaandcoDdiUons  raaoltlng  hi  overtime  In  Parii 
whioh  were  tamd  in  Boston.  LeTravailde Nuitdis  Femmas,par  Oeocgas  Attaam,flB Ramada  Parfc, 
Sept.  15,  1904,  pp.  367-^89. 
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by  assisting  inspectors  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  "Last  year," 
said  the  mother  of  a  young  girl  of  17,  "Anna  used  to  work  three  or 
four  evenings  a  week  until  7  or  8  o'clock  (5.30  was  the  regular  closing 
time).  Sometimes  the  employer  shortened  the  lunch  hour,  if  in  a 
hurry.  When  the  inspector  came,  the  girls  said  they  never  worked 
overtime." 

Investigators  and  inspectors  in  London  and  Paris  report  a  similar 
difficulty.  "When  found  working  by  a  factory  inspector,"  said  Miss 
Collet,  in  London,  "they  falsely  declared  that  it  was  the  first  night 
they  had  worked  overtime  that  week."  *  The  Parisian  inspectors 
complain  at  length  of  the  many  ruses  by  which  they  are  deluded  and 
circumvented.'  This  difficulty  is  largely  the  result  of  the  workers' 
lack  of  organization,  each  girl  fearing  to  take  a  stand  which  will 
involve  her  in  difficulties  with  her  employer. 

Overtime  in  dressmaking  is,  however,  much  disliked  by  the  workers 
for  two  reasons.  It  can  seldom  be  foreseen,  so  the  workers  can  not 
make  their  plans  accordingly,  and  many  firms  do  not  pay  for  the 
additional  time  and  work.'  "I  never  could  make  engagements," 
said  one  much  discouraged  girl;  "I  never  had  Saturday  nights. 
Miss  M.  used  to  say  'you  know  I  can  work  you  till  20  minutes  of  7,' 
but  we  often  had  to  work  until  9.  We  were  told  if  we  did  not  stay, 
we  need  not  come  back  next  day."  "About  six  weeks  in  the  fall  sea- 
son," said  another,  "the  girls  have  to  work  overtime.  There  is  no 
definite  arrangement.  It  is  just  according  to  rush  orders  or  the 
amount  of  work  which  has  to  be  got  out  in  a  specified  time.  I  have 
had  to  work  many  times  until  8  o'clock,  and  once  until  half  past  10. 
I  am  sure  I  worked  full  58  hours  and  I  believe  more,  though  I  never 
kept  count."    "We  worked  six  and  sometimes  more  hours  overtime 

a  week  almost  regularly  in  Miss  C 's  shop,"  said  another.    "  Wo 

work  two  hours  overtime  regularly  through  the  busy  season,"  said 
another.  "We  worked  until  7  o'clock  every  night  for  three  weeks." 
Another  girl  must  work  evenings  and  Sundays  if  necessary.  "If  you 
could  only  abolish  overtime,"  said  a  Boston  girl,  "dressmaking 
would  be  all  right;  but  to  work  from  8  in  the  morning  until  9  or  11 
at  night,  and  no  extra  pay,  I  would  not  do  it  any  longer." 

The  law  of  Massachusetts  prohibits  nightwork,  from  10  p.  m.  to 
6  a.  m.,*  for  women  in  manufacturing  establishments.  A  girl  of  21 
worked  until  half  past  10  in  the  heart  of  the  city  and  had  to  go  to  her 

I  Great  Britain,  Royal  Commission  of  L«bor.   Conditions  of  Work  in  LondcD,  by  Clara  E.  Collet,  p.  13. 
s  L«  Travail  de  Nuit  des  Femmes,  par  Oeoifw  AllSassa,  en  Revue  de  Paris,  Sept.  15, 1904,  p.  3S2. 

*  "At  saven  or  half  past  seven,"  said  Albert  de  Man,  when  testifyini;  before  the  Chamber  of  Depatles  in 
Franoe,  *'at  the  moment  when  the  workers  are  about  to  leave,  they  are  Informed  that  there  will  be  a 
'  veillee,'  they  had  not  been  informed  beforehand;  very  often  they  already  have  their  hats  on  their  beads.*' 
L'lndustrle  de  la  Couture  et  de  la  Confe?tian  k  Paris,  par  L^on  de  Seilhac,  p.  44. 

*  Laws  of  Massachusetts,  R.  L.  vol.  106,  seo.  27  (district  police).  Bulletin  of  United  States  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  No.  148,  p.  973. 
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home  after  that  hour.  A  girl  of  17  *'had  worked  until  11  o'clock 
when  dresses  just  had  to  go  out  that  night."  "  We  worked  many  nights 
until  11  o'clock  through  most  of  the  busy  season/'  said  another. 

In  spite  of  the  many  reports  of  overtime  by  the  workers,  the  exact 
truth  as  to  the  actual  amount  is  most  difficult  to  secure  from  this 
source.  Where  the  workers  are  paid  at  a  specific  rate  for  overtime, 
however,  this  can  be  accurately  determined  from  the  pay  roll.  Of 
the  rest,  nothing  definite  can  be  known. 

On  the  pay  roll  of  one  of  the  large  fashionable  shops,  39  of  the 
43  weeks  of  the  season  1909-10,  and  again  in  1910-11,  showed 
overtime.  In  1909,  there  was  a  total  of  1,277.6  hours  overtime, 
which  equals  141.9  days  of  9  hours  each,  or  23.6  weeks  of  54  hours 
each  for  a  working  force  with  a  maximum  of  65  workers.  Dur- 
ing the  year  1910,  $409.73  was  paid  for  a  total  of  1,671.3  hours 
overtime,  making  185.7  days  of  9  hours  or  31  weeks  of  54  hours. 
In  other  words,  there  was  enough  extra  work  to  have  occupied 
one  person  23.6  weeks  in  1909,  and  31  weeks  in  1910.  Now  this 
sounds  as  if  the  remedy  were  simple  enough.  Employ  another  per- 
son. But  it  is  not  so  simple.  All  this  extra  work  represented  by  the 
overtime  was  not  the  work  of  one  person,  nor  could  it  be,  since  no 
one  person  in  the  trade  produces  all  parts  of  a  garment.  One  night  a 
tailor  and  his  assistants  must  finish  a  coat.  Another  night,  perhaps, 
a  dozen  women  must  stay  to  finish  up  a  dainty  trousseau  of  delicate 
chifiPon  and  laces.  Because  of  the  extreme  subdivision  of  labor,  a 
particular  worker  must,  sometimes,  stay  and  work  overtime  night 
after  night  because  her  particular  services  are  needed.  Again,  the 
dependence  of  one  worker  on  another  may  cause  overtime.  For 
instance,  the  power-machine  operator  may  be  delayed  because  the 
handworkers  have  not  basted  the  materials  together  before  the  clos- 
ing hour;  the  waist  girl  may  be  delayed  because  the  sleeve  girls  have 
not  completed  their  section;  the  trimmer  or  the  tailor  must  put  on 
the  last  finishing  touches  before  the  garment  goes  out  of  the  shop. 
For  this  reason  the  instances  of  overtime  may  greatly  exceed  the 
number  of  persons  working.  Thus,  in  the  second  week  of  November, 
1909,  37  persons  in  one  shop  worked  overtime  during  the  week,  but 
some  worked  several  nights,  making  107  instances  of  overtime.  The 
following  table  shows  the  number  of  hours  overtime  worked  by  each 
of  these  employees  during  the  week. 
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Table  39.— AMOUNT  OF  OVERTIME  IN  A  SHOP  IN  THE  WEEK  OF  MAXIMUM  OVERTOCB 

ENDING  NOVEMBBB  6, 1909. 
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Total  amount 

of  overtime 

m 

10 

30} 
20 

14 

14 

50 
30 

831 

19 

13i 
13 

9 

1 

182i 
107 

43.91 

Mob;  bence  not  limitwl  by  logblatloii. 


t  Not  specified  by  d&ys. 


No.  13,  a  man  tailor,  worked  every  night  and  Sunday,  besides; 
four  people  worked  every  night;  19  workers  stayed  three  or  more 
nights  for  extra  work.  The  men  wei*e  not  subject  to  the  law  limiting 
the  week  to  5S  hours,  but  cases  of  illegal  overtime  appear  for  the 
women.  Since  the  regular  working  week  in  the  shop  is  54  hours,  any 
woman  working  more  than  four  hours  overtime  exceeds  the  l^al 
limit,  which  is  the  case  of  15  women  as  shown  in  Table  39.  In  no  case 
did  the  women  work  later  than  10  oVlock  (closing  hour  of  the  shop 
was  6  o^clock),  though  one  young  woman,  No.  26,  must  have  worked  un- 
til 10,  after  which  she  had  to  reach  her  home  in  a  remote  suburb.  The 
number  working  overtime  during  tliat  week  ranged  from  10  on  Mon- 
day to  30  on  Tliursday,  only  two  of  whom  worked  less  than  one  hour. 
Any  woman  working  more  than  one  hour  overtime  in  a  day  again 
exceeds  the  legal  Umit,  which  is  a  10-hour  day.  On  Thursday  of  this 
week  11  women  exceeded  the  10-liour  day;  during  the  whole  week 
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thidre  were  40  instances  of  women  exceeding  the  10-hour  working  day. 
November  was  the  month  of  maximum  overtime  both  in  1909  and 
1910,  and  the  second  week  showed  the  greatest  rush  in  both  years. 
In  the  second  week  of  November,  1909,  37  people,  representing  107 
instances,  worked  182}  houra,  enough  for  three  people  working  a  58- 
hour  week  and  one  person  working  one  day.  In  the  same  week  of 
1910,  44  people,  representing  168  instances  of  overtime,  worked  186} 
hours,  again  enough  for  three  peofde  working  a  58-hour  week  and  one 
person  working  a  day  and  a  half.  December  also  is  a  rush  month 
with  a  good  deal  of  overtime,  though  it  rapidly  decreases  during  the 
month. 

The  following  table  shows  the  variation  of  overtime  by  months  in  a 
large  shop : 

Table  40.— OVERTIME  IX   A  LARGE  SHOP   FOR  TWO  CONSECUTIVE  YEARS,  IMft-lO 

AND  1910-11. 

(Baaid  on  pay  rolls.! 


Overtime  in  1909-10. 

Overtime  in  1910-11. 

• 

Number  of  per- 

Number of  per- 

sons. 

sons. 

IfoBthaoAwMk. 

Num- 
ber of 

Num- 
ber of 

hours. 

Amount 

Num- 

bOT^Of 

Num- 
ber of 
hours. 

Amount 

Em* 

Work- 
ing 

In- 

stances. 

paid. 

Em- 

Work- 
ing 

In. 

stances. 

paid. 

ployed. 

over- 
time. 

ployed. 

over- 
time. 

Ootober: 

lAtWMk 

49 

a 

2 

131 

83.00 

60 

4 

6 

31 

K33 

advMk 

SI 

3 

3 

a 

.86 

64 

10 

13 

lof 

2.13 

3d  week 

66 

8 

12 

u\ 

Z83 

S7 

12 

16 

9a| 

6.83 

4tliweek 

55 

8 

8 

"1 

3.38 

58 

17 

19 

131 

3.66 

5tbweek 

51 

25 

56 

85} 

2147 

06 

31 

SO 

68 

17.56 

November: 

1st  week 

57 

40 

107 

1234 

3183 

66 

37 

M 

UU 

26.10 

Id  week. 

57 

37 

107 

183 

46.64 

87 

44 

168 

186| 

43.53 

3d  week 

58 

36 

98 

141 

37.96 

eo 

'40 

113 

1554 

37.37 

4th  week 

63 

19 

37 

68 

13.21 

81 

41 

111 

1371 

89.69 

December: 

istwwk. 

00 

S7 

64 

89} 

93.96 

6t 

43 

132 

1461 

37.68 

3d  week 

58 

19 

40 

494 

15.39 

63 

30 

61 

104 

28.96 

Id  week 

68 

31 

38 

331 

34.59 

63 

38 

98 

118} 

30.33 

4th  week 

63 

12 

17 

28} 

&49 

63 

35 

43 

43 

9.13 

5th  week 

68 

10 

13 

13 

3.18 

January: 

iBtweek 

S3 

7 

8 

n 

1.31 

63 

11 

18 

17 

aa*! 

ad  week 

57 
41 
43 

55 
54 

64 

10 
10 
14 

13 

37 
19 

16 

1.57 

ad  week 

5.30 

4th  week 

5 

.  .^ 

H 

*  'i.59 

a.  09 

5Chweek...... 

46 

17 

28 

40 

11.43 

February: 

at  week 

44 

13 

90 

ISf 

3.40 

53 

6 

7 

^ 

1.04 

ad  week 

41 
31 

3 
7 

4 
8 

8} 

.39 
9.03 

51 
48 

Sdweek 

1 

1 

\ 

.10 

4th  week 

29 

28 

1 

1 

.09 

Xtfoh: 



1st  week 

3 

12 
41 

% 

38 

ad  week 

1 
19 

*i 

32 

44 
45 

..  ...^ 
14.83 

3d  week 

1 

1 

1.00 

4th  week 

49 

3 

a 

1 

.38 

53 

t 

S 

3 

3.97 

AprO: 

mweek 

63 

to 

w 
1 

13| 

4.74 

M 

30 

39 

19J 

5.17 

ad  week 

52 

17 

34 

47i 

14.16 

56 

18 

43 

26 

i.m 

3d  week 

53 

18 

39 

40 

11.64 

87 

31 

33 

22 

5.69 

4th  week 

52 

13 

2i> 

23| 

6.94 

58 

21 

37 

434 
54} 

13.52 

5th  week 

52 

S> 

38 

33 

9.36 

58 

34 

63 

12.78 

Hay: 

nst  week: 

52 

4 

5 

^\ 

1.47 

59 

32 

09 

55 

11.63 

ad  week 

51 

1 

8 

n 

1.14 

58 

27 

SO 

46 

9.3H 

Mweek 

51 

15 

20 

2\\ 

4.08 

57 

18 

43 

29 

6.52 

4th  week 

SO 

17 

23 

18 

4.96 

58 

30 

4<i 

30I 

6.70 
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Table  4a--OVERTIME  IN  A  LAROE  SHOP   FOR   TWO  CONSECUTIVE   YEARS,  lim-IO 

AND  1910-11— Concluded. 


Numbei 

SOI 

Overtime  in  1000-10. 

Overtime  in  1910-11. 

Ifonth  and  week. 

rot  per- 
is. 

Num- 
ber of 

in- 
stances. 

Num- 
ber of 
hours. 

Amount 
paid. 

Number  of  per- 
sons. 

Num- 
ber of 

in- 
stances. 

Num- 
ber of 
hours. 

Em- 
ployed. 

Work- 
ing 
over- 
time. 

Em- 
ployed. 

Work- 
ing 
over- 
time. 

Amount 
paid. 

Jane: 

1st  week 

ad  week 

3d  week 

4th  week 

Jply: 

1st  week 

2d  week 

51 
48 
48 
46 

44 

41 
43 
38 

20 

13 

10 

0 

3 

4 

6 

10 

43 
18 
13 
13 

4 

4 

7 

13 

n 

3 
3 

4 

810.23 
3.18 
L35 
L85 

.4ft 

.80 

.88 

3.08 

57 
57 
50 
53 

40 
44 

41 
34 

13 

17 

18 

0 

16 

10 
39 
31 
31 

30 

18 
14 

$3.10 

6.18 
4.48 
4.00 

6.04 

3d  week 

4th  week 

0 
13 

31 
10 

35 
34! 

4.88 
5.45 

Total 

1,000 

1,377^ 

343.30 

1,631 

l,671i 

400.73 

The  relation  between  overtime  and  the  seasons  is  apparent.^  The 
maximum  overtime  comes  in  November  and  May,  the  heights  of  the 
two  seasons  in  this  particular  shop  in  1910.  The  minimum  overtime 
in  January,  February,  and  first  part  of  March  corresponds  with  the 
depths  of  the  trade  depression.  The  f  aU  season  in  this  shop  is,  how- 
ever, characterized  by  a  great  deal  more  overtime  than  the  spring. 
This  seems  to  be  explained  by  the  character  of  the  clientele.  The 
patrons  of  the  shop  are  wealthy  and  fashionable  people,  who  do  not 
return  to  the  city  xmtil  October.  The  orders  precipitate  a  deluge  of 
work  demanding  immediate  execution,  for  everyone  has  *' nothing  to 
wear.''  Through  November,  therefore,  the  work  can  be  completed 
only  by  overtime  for  a  large  part  of  the  force.  The  spring  orders, 
however,  come  in  much  more  gradually  and  are  distributed  over  a 
greater  length  of  time,  so  while  there  is  still  a  great  deal  of  overtime, 
the  management  is  better  able  to  control  it. 

The  labor  problem  which  the  employer  faces  also  becomes  apparent. 
The  cataclysmic  rush  of  work  in  the  fall  necessitates  one  of  two  things, 
overtime  or  more  workers.  But  scarcity  of  skilled  labor. is  one  of 
the  most  serious  difficulties  of  the  trade.  Moreover,  it  is  not  one 
or  two  workers  who  are  needed,  but  diif  erent  workers  in  the  various 
departments  for  a  short  time.  Skilled  workers  can  seldom  be  picked 
up  for  a  short  rush  season,  as  they  have  comparatively  steady  work, 
and  few  employers  can  stand  the  expense  of  holding  through  the 
year  a  large  number  of  skilled  workers  who  are  needed  but  a  few 
months.  The  alternative  appears  to  be  overtime  as  long  as  the  orders 
of  the  customers  come  within  a  short  rush  period. 

1  See  Chart  C. 
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C9ABT  0.— OVERTIME  IN  A  LARGE  SHOP  DURING  THE  YEARS  1«»-10  AND  ldiO-11. 

[Based  on  Table  40.] 


Few  pay  rolls,  however,  give  such  complete  record  of  overtime 
as  was  found  in  this  shop,  and  therefore  to  what  extent  such  overtime 
is  characteristic  of  the  large  fashionable  shops  in  general  it  is  im- 
possible to  say.  The  pay  roll  of  another  shop,  equally  large  and  ca- 
tering to  the  same  type  of  people,  showed  very  little  pay  for  over- 
time and  that  only  occasionally.  The  natural  presumption  would 
be  that  there  was  little  overtime  there.  Reports  from  the  workers, 
however,  show  this  is  not  true.  The  majority  said  overtime  was 
compensated  by  equal  time  off,  though  one  said  she  had  the  choice  of 
pay  or  time  off.  The  overtime,  under  this  system  of  compensa- 
tion, does  not  appear  on  the  pay  roll,  nor  can  it  be  accurately  ascer- 
tained from  any  source. 

Another  high-class  shop,  though  employing  about  half  as  large  a 
force  (35),  showed  much  less  overtime.  Some  appeared  on  the  pay 
roll  during  15  of  the  39  weeks  working  season.  The  second  week  in 
November,  eight  workers  received  50  cents  extra  and  five  workers 
$1  each  for  overtime,  but  the  number  of  hours  worked  was.  not 
specified.     Again,   the  first  week  in  December  an  equal    number 
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received  vaiyiiig  amounts,  none  exceeding  50  cents.  The  last  week 
in  April  and  first  week  in  June  four  people  received  overtime  pay, 
but  during  the  remainder  of  the  season  only  one  or  two,  and  in  one 
instance  three,  workers  were  paid  for  overtime.  The  relation  of  over* 
time  to  the  heights  of  the  seasons  is  here  again  apparent.  But  this 
is  not  an  accurate  account  of  the  overtime  in  this  shop,  as  one  worker 
reported  overtime  with  no  compensation,  an  instance  again  of  over- 
time that  does  not  appear  on  the  pay  roll. 

More  than  one-half  the  200  workers  visited  reported  overtime  during 
the  year  which  may  or  may  not  have  been  illegal ;  one-third  (34)  of  thoso 
reporting  received  no  pay  for  additional  time  and  work.  Overtime 
was  reported  for  59  shops,  though  in  only  6  of  these  was  it  habitual  or 
frequent.  More  than  one-third  (39  per  cent)  of  the  59  shops  did 
not  pay  for  overtime.  One  worker  said  she  received  "nothing  for 
once  or  twice."  One  was  paid  "about  one-half  the  time.''  Another 
said  her  employer  "  always  promised  to  pay  them  for  overtime,  but  she 
never  did."  Four  shops,  according  to  the  reports  of  the  workers, 
made  it  up  to  them  by  allowing  time  later,  and  one  shop  gave  the 
choice  between  pay  and  time  oflF.*  "  I  sometimes  work  until  7  o'clock 
several  times  a  week  during  rush  season,"  said  one  girl.  "Once  I 
worked  until  9  o'clock.  But  they  make  it  up  to  the  girls  by  giving 
them  an  afternoon  off.  They  are  perfectly  fair  about  it.  We  are 
never  asked  to  exceed  the  legal  weekly  limit  and  are  glad  to  work 
overtime  some  evenings  to  get  the  afternoon  off."  ' 

The  large  establishments,  on  the  whole,  may  be  said  to  pay  for  or 
at  least  compensate  overtime.  A  fashionable  shop  of  100  workers, 
however,  notorious  for  its  continuous  and  extended  overtime,  did 
not  pay  for  it,  while  some  of  the  small  shops  did,  so  it  is  difficult  to 
generalize.  The  payment  for  overtime  ultimately  depends  on  the 
businesslike  methods  of  the  employer  and  on  the  employees  them- 
selves. Some  employees  refuse  to  stay  night  after  night  without  pay. 
Others  are  afraid  to  refuse.' 

Overtime  without  pay  would  seem  to  be  a  profitable  system.  To 
what  extent  this  opportunity  is  abused  by  the  employer  it  would  be 

difficult  to  say.     "The  girls  worked  at  Miss  B 's  shop  during 

the  three  months  of  the  spring  season  every  night  until  12  o'clock," 
said  one  worker.    "Miss  B would  declare  the  gown  had  to  be 

>  Miss  Collet  discovered  a  similar  direrslty  with  ng^rd  to  payment  for  overtime  in  London.  Qraat 
Britain,  Royal  CommissioD  of  Labor.    Conditions  of  Work  In  London  (IMS),  by  Ckwa  B.  Collet,  p,  IS. 

s  Miss  Irwin  reported  a  similar  custom  among  some  dressmakers  in  Scotland.  Great  Britnki,  Royal 
Commission  of  I^bor.    Conditions  of  Work  in  Scotland,  by  Margaret  Irwin,  p.  2M. 

*  Miss  ColleC,  in  London,  and  Miss  Orme  and  Miss  Abraham,  In  Iretand,  found  asimlkrsitoation.  Oreal 
Britain,  Royal  Commission.   Conditions  of  Work  in  London,  p.  13;  Conditions  of  Work  in  belaad,  p.  323. 

M.  du  Maroussem  report«d  one  employer  in  Paris  who  paid  double  for  overtime.  Nothing  is  said  aboul 
the  others,  who  probably  do  not  pay  for  overtime.  France,  Office  du  Travmfl.  La  Petite  ladmtrle,  Vot 
n,  Le  VAtement  k  Paris,  p.  439. 
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done  witluii  a  certaia  time  and  then  a  week  after  we  woidd  see  it 
hanging  in  the  closet.^  She  announced  once  that  'No  girl  need 
expect  to  stay  who  wouldn't  work  OYertime.'  She  usually  wouldn't 
ask  a  girl  outright  to  stay  at  night,  but  would  say  certain  dresses  had 
to  be  done,  and  if  we  didn't  stay  we  knew  we  would  lose  our  places.'' 

'^Mme*  2j came  in  one  evening/'  said  another  girl, ''  and  an- 
nounced that  all  should  work  until  6  o'ok>ck  (half  past  5  being  the 
regular  closing  time),  although  there  was  no  particular  need  for  it. 
The  more  I  thoi^ht  of  it  the  more  angry  I  got.  Off  of  18  women  thus 
she  would  get  in  just  a  whole  day's  work  for  no  pay.    Whm  half-past 

5  came  I  left  and  went  home.    Mme.  Z said  nothing  to  me  the 

next  morning."  An  older  woman  of  45,  howeyer,  who  cmly  managed 
to  get  four  months'  work  in  the  wh<rfe  year,  could  be  much  leas  inde- 
pendent.   "  We  often  stayed  at  S 's  three  or  four  nights  a  week 

until  7  or  8.  I  did  not  care  to  be  'stiff'  about  those  things  for  fear  of 
beii^  discharged."  ' 

A  few  of  the  Boston  workers  said  that  supper  was  provided  wh^ 
they  worked  late.    '^  Many  nights  through  most  of  the  busy  season  we 

worked  until  1 1  o'clock.    Miss  H gave  us  a  sandwich  for  lunch, 

but  what  was  that?"  said  one  girL     ''Sometimes  we  work  overtime 

at  C 's,"  said  a  more  cont^ited  worker,  "but  we  are  paid  the 

regular  rate  and  a  nice  supper  is  always  brought  in — ssmdwiches,  hot 
coffee,  cake,  and  fruit.    C 's  is  a  grand  place  to  w<M*k." 

The  rate  of  pay  for  overtime  varied  with  the  different  shops.  The 
majority  who  were  paid  received  the  regular  rate  or  approximately 
that  amount.'  A  large  alteration  department  had  a  regular  overtime 
rate  of  25  cents  an  hour.  The  S12  worker  thus  received  about  her 
r^ular  rate  for  overtime  work,  while  the  $9  worker  received  almost 
half  again  her  regular  rate. 

An  ingenious  scheme  of  adjustment  of  seasonal  fluctuation  and 
hours  was  discovered  in  a  private  shop,  but  with  the  burden  still  on 
the  worker.  The  regular  working  day  was  from  8  a.  m.  to  5.30  p.  m«, 
with  one-half  hour  for  lunch.  The  employees  worked  one-half  liour 
over  the  regular  day  two  or  three  times  a  week  throughout  the  busy 
season.  No  pay  was  given  for  the  extra  time  and  work.  In  dull  mid- 
winter from  Thanksgiving  imtil  the  opening  of  the  spring  season  the 
hours  were  changed  from  8  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.  with  CMie-half  hour  for 
lunch,  and  workers  received  but  five  days'  pay.  In  the  busy  season 
they  worked  more  than  they  were  paid  for.  In  the  dull  season  five 
days'  work  was  spread  over  six  days  and  they  were  paid  for  just  five 

I  8m  siailBr  nport  by  IC.  Attttaa.    Le  Travsil  d«  Kuit  dc«  Femmes,  par  Georges  Alfossa,  en  Revue 
d»  Paris,  6«pt.  1ft,  1904,  pift.  884, 386. 

*  Great  Britain,  Royal  Commiasioa.    Coadlttons  of  Work  in  Looaon,  by  Clara  K.  Cotlet,  p.  l\ 

*  A  gfrl  TCOahrlBK  f7JD  a  wsek,  for  instaiica,  received  ll  cents  an  hoiir  (13  cents  would  have  been 
regular  pay). 
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days'  work.  To  what  extent  the  work  done  during  overtime  in  the 
busy  season  would  have  occupied  the  dull  season  is  difficult  to 
determine.  The  demands  of  customers  are  the  ultimate  controlling 
force. 

CSonditions  at  the  time  of  the  investigation  made  overtime  profitable 
to  the  employer.  She  could  get  a  great  deal  of  additional  work  at  no 
additional  cost  and  without  violating  the  58-hour  law.  ''I  have 
noticed/'  said  a  girl  of  22, ''  that  the  dressmakers  who  rushed  the  girls 
and  kept  them  overtime  had  patrons  coming  back  oftener  for  altera- 
tions." The  quality  of  work  done  and  temper  of  the  workroom  force 
might  thus  coimterbalance  the  amount  of  work  completed.  '^More- 
over, the  work  done  during  the  day  is  good,"  says  M.  Alfassa,  "while 
that  done  in  the  evening  is  extremely  defective." 

In  isolated  cases  of  an  eight-hour  day  the  employer  has  maintained 
that  the  same  results  can  be  secured  in  an  eight  as  in  a  nine  hour 
working  day.  "  Miss  Olivia  Flynt,  Chauncy  Street,  Boston  (reported) 
Hours  of  Labor  per  day  (8)"  in  1871.  "We  are  assured  by  the 
employer  and  employed  that  their  profits  have  been  quite  as  large 
since  the  adoption  of  the  eight  hours  for  a  day's  work  some  eighteen 
months  since,  as  before,  when  working  nine  and  one-half  hours  per 
day."  *  Two  proprietors  of  shops  in  Boston  now  have  an  eight-hour 
day,  one  of  whom  says  she  can  turn  out  as  much  work  in  eight  hours 
as  in  nine  hours  throughout  the  season. 

Legal  prohibition  of  nightwork  and  r^ulation  of  shop  hours  is 
undoubtedly  beneficial  in  controlling  overtime,  though  a  rigid  enforce- 
ment of  the  legal  limit  of  hours  will  probably  result  in  only  par- 
tially checking  the  tendency  of  customers  to  give  late  orders  and 
to  require  their  completion  within  an  unreasonable  time.  It  may 
result  to  a  certain  extent  in  driving  the  work  out  of  the  shop  to  the 
home.  Some  half  dozen  workers  representing  three  or  four  shops 
reported  taking  work  home  in  the  evening,  for  which  the  majority 

received  no  additional  pay.     * '  I  have  taken  a  coat  home  from  H 

and  embroidered  on  it  at  night  with  no  extra  pay,"  said  one  girl. 
Another  took  material  home  Saturday  and  worked  on  it  a  large  part 
of  Sunday.  An  employee  in  one  of  the  large  shops,  however,  said, 
"  In  extreme  rush  we  take  embroidery  home  at  night.  We  get  extra 
pay  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  earn  the  extra  money."  The  em- 
ployer thus  escapes  the  danger  of  being  discovered  by  the  inspector, 
but  violates  the  law  which  forbids  work  being  sent  to  the  home  with- 
out a  license.'  The  wearer  is  exposed  to  the  possibilities  of  clothing 
made  under  unsanitary  c^onditions  and  the  worker  has  seriously  over- 

>  Seoond  Annittl  Report  of  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Labor  (1871),  p.  21  A. 

*  Laws  of  Massachusetts,  R.  L.,  vol.  106,  sec.  56  (State  Board  of  Jlcalth).    BoHeiiii  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  No.  14K,  pp.  082  and  983. 
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drawn  on  her  reserve  force.  Both  workers  and  inspectors  reported  a 
similar  situation  in  England.^ 

The  evil  effects  of  long  hours  and  overtime  for  women  have  been 
so  clearly  and  voluminously  portrayed  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe  that  it  seems  unnecessary  to  deal  with  them  except  in  a 
cursory  way.*  The  physical  and  nervous  strain  of  overtime  added  to 
the  regular  working  day  is  self-evident.  The  work  begins  at  the 
regular  hour  the  following  day  regardless  of  the  hour  at  which  the 
worker  left  the  shop  the  preceding  night. 

The  moral  aspect  of  the  problem  has  been  emphasized  by  French 
writers.  The  yoimg  girls  and  women  are  exposed  to  many  impleasant 
experiences  returning  to  their  homes  late  at  night.*  Yoimg  girls 
become  accustomed  to  being  out  at  night,  and  their  parents  have  no 
way  of  knowing  when  it  is  necessary.  "Does  Anna  have  to  stay  at 
night  very  often?"  the  investigator  asked  a  mother.  "I  can't  tell," 
said  the  mother.  "Sometimes  she  comes  home  late  and  says  she 
was  kept  in  at  the  shop.  But  you  can't  always  beUeve  what  young 
girls  say." 

A  more  equal  distribution  of  work  throughout  the  year,  or  work  for 
a  larger  nujnber  of  women  must  result  if  the  legal  regulation  of 
the  working  day  be  enforced.  English  trade-union  workers  and 
inspectors  believe  that  such  a  result  has  been  secured  in  England.^ 
Legislation  and  adequate  inspection  can  contribute  to  the  betterment 
of  working  conditions.  The  54-hour  week  without  exceptions  should 
greatly  simplify  the  situation  in  the  dressmaking  trade,  as  under  it  the 
legal  and  the  actual  working  day  of  the  majority  of  shops  are  synony- 
mous. Enforcement  of  this  legislation  is  the  problem  of  the  times, 
but  it  can  be  greatly  facilitated  by  the  customers  and  by  employees. 

The  movement  for  abolishing  nightwork  for  women  received  a 
powerful  impetus  in  the  signature  by  14  European  States  of  the 
international  convention  respecting  the  prohibition  of  nightwork  for 
women  in  industrial  employment.  The  convention  guarantees  to 
women  in  industrial  occupations  in  the  signatory  States  a  night  rest 
of  11  consecutive  hours,,  part  of  which  must  cover  the  period  from  10 
p.  m.  to  5  a.  m.  This  convention  came  into  force  January  14, 1912,  in 
the  12  States  which  had  ratified  it  by  January  14,  1910.     These  ooun- 

<  Great  Britain  Factory  and  Workshops  Acts  Commission.  Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  working  of  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Acts,  VoL  I,  p.  X.    London,  1876. 

*  Decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  Curt  Muller  v.  State  of  Oregon,  and  Brief  for  the 
State  of  Oregon,  1007;  also  W.  C.  Ritchie  &  Co.  v.  Wayman  and  Davies,  In  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois, 
December,  1900,  by  Loais  D.  Brandeiis,  assisted  by  Josephine  Goldmark.  Fatigue  and  Efficiency,  by 
Josephine  Qoldmark,  New  York,  1912.  Le  Travail  de  Nuit  des  Femmes,  par  Georges  AUlEkssa,  en  Revue 
de  Paris,  Sept.  15,  1904.  Le  Travail  de  Nuit  des  Femmes  dans  L'Industrie  Francaise,  par  Harthe 
Jay,  p.  12.     Die  gewerbliche  Nachtarbeit  der  Frauen,  Stephen  Bauer,  Jena,  1903,  p.  2. 

*  See  similar  statements  in  Le  Travail  de  Nuit  des  Femmes  dans  L'Industrie  Francaise,  par  Martha 
Jay,  p.  12.  Le  Travail  de  Nuit  des  Femmes,  par  Georges  AUiusa,  en  Revue  de  Paris,  Sept.  15,  1904, 
pp.  367-389. 
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tries  are  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary,  Belgium,  France,  the  United 
Kingdom,  Italy,  Luxemburg,  Netherlands,  Portugal,  Swiizerhuidy 
and  Sweden.^  The  United  States  as  a  luiit  has  no  such  legisla- 
tion. This  important  matter  is  left  to  the  individual  States  and  the 
resultant  variation  is  always  a  weapon  of  the  employers  against 
reduction  of  the  working  hours  in  a  particular  State  on  the  ground  that 
it  unfairly  handicaps  them  in  the  competition  of  trade.  In  1916 
but  nine  of  the  States  prohibited  nightwork  by  women.' 


1  Bulletin  of  International  Labor  0£Bo«  (IIM),  p.  zndii.  Spain  sad  Dvmric  w$n  Um  two  rtmafn- 
in^  countrieft. 

s  .Vrkansas,  Connecticut,  Indiana,  Massachusetts,  Ifebnska,  New  York,  Oregon,  Penns/ivaoia,  and 
Sooth  Caralliia. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

WAGES  AND  EARNINGS  IN  BOSTON. 

Custom  dressmaking  with  its  emphasis  on  fine  handwork  is  still,  at 
the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century,  primarily  woman's  work.  The 
last  official  statistics  given  for  this  branch  of  the  trade  were  those 
collected  in  1900.  In  that  year  the  average  number  of  men,  women, 
and  children  employed  in  custom  and  factory  dressmaking,  and  the 
wages  received  by  each  group,  were  as  follows: 

Takjb  41«— NUICBER    AND   WAGES   OF  MEN,  WOMEN,  AND   CHILDREN  IN  CUSTOM 

DRESSMAKING  AND  IN  MANUFACTURING  SHOPS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.^ 


• 

Custom  shops. 

Mannf^cturlogatoips. 

Workers. 

Average 
number 

era- 
ployed. 

Percent 
of  avenge 

oTvmge- 
eamers. 

Total 
pan. 

Percent 
of  total  1 

paid. 

1 

Average 
number 

plowed. 

Percent 
of  average 
number 
ofifmce- 
eamerSv 

Total 
waKes 
paid. 

P«r4^ent 

of  total 

wa^es 

paid. 

M«a. 

40,885 
3B1 

9.6 

88.6 

.8 

12,  MS,  175 

11,363,688 
45,506 

ltL6 
71.1 

26,109 
56, 8S6 

704 

3I.S 
67.9 

SlS,790,5n 

16,675,390 

130,139 

48.S 

WoiTwa...  .... 

5L3 

rhfkiiim 

.3 

Total 

1 

45,993 

ioao 

14,352,453 

160.0 

83,739 

100.0 

32,S95,im 

100.0 

>  United  States  Census,  1900.    Manufactures,  Pt.  Ill,  p.  302. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  custom  dressmaking  the  women  rept^eseated 
almost  90  per  cent  In  the  factory  branch  of  the  clothing  trade^  in- 
TolviiLg  heavier  machine  work,  more  emphasis  on  speed,  and  a  greater 
variety  of  materials  and  product,  men  constituted  31.2  per  cent  of  the 
force. 

Turning  to  the  matter  of  wages,  it  appears  that  in  custom  drees* 
making,  although  men  formed  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  working 
force,  they  drew  20  per  cent  of  the  total  wages  paid.  In  the  manu- 
factoring  branch  the  men  also  drew  more  tlmn  their  {»oportionate 
share  of  the  total  wages,  but  relatively  their  excess  is  less  than  in 
custom  dressmaking.  This  is  due  to  the  difference  in  the  skill  re- 
quired of  men  in  the  two  branches  of  the  trade.  However,  in  both 
branches  the  men  drew  a  much  larger  proportion  and  the  women  and 
children  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  the  total  wi^es  paid  than  thoy 
represented  in  the  working  force. 

The  investigation  on  which  this  chapter  is  based  has  been  confined 
to  those  shops  making  high-class  drosses,  custom  and  wholesale,  a 
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branch  of  the  trade  which  is  still  practically  monopolized  by  women. 
While  custom  dressmaking  in  Massachusetts  has  reached  a  fair  degree 
of  development,  the  manufacturing  branch,  because  of  concentration 
in  New  York,  is  unusual  and  sporadic  in  this  State,  and  has  necessarily 
been  treated  more  from  a  comparative  standpoint  than  as  a  basis  of 
study  in  itself.  The  pay-roll  records  of  735  workers  in  14  custom 
dressmaking  shops  ^  and  of  522  workers  in  the  only  two  high-class 
dressmaking  factories  in  Boston  making  a  product  selling  at  whole- 
sale for  $18  or  more,  and  the  personal  testimony  of  200  workers  visited 
in  their  homes  form  the  basis  for  conclusions  on  the  wage  situation 
in  the  dressmaking  trade  of  Boston. 

The  sex  and  age  of  the  workers  studied  in  Boston  are  shown  in  the 
following  table: 

Tablx  42.— number  OF  MEN,  WOMEN,  AND  CHILDREN  UNDER  16  EMPLOYED  IN  14 

CUSTOM    DRESSMAKING    AND    2    MANUFACTURING    SHOPS   IN    BOSTON    DURING 

ONE  YEAR. 

[Based  on  pay  roUa.] 


Custom  shops. 

MaaufMturlng  shops. 

Workers. 

A 

30 
97 

B 

0 
83 

10 

99 

C 

D 

E 

1 
38 

F 

2 
27 

G 

H 

I 

J 

K 

L 

M 

N 

Total 
nam- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

X 

Y 

Total 
nan»> 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Men 

■  •  • 

59 

•  •  • 

44 

1 

39 

545 

16 

6l5 

9a8 

2.7 

7 
60 

16 
431 

22 
500 

4.2 

Women 

56 

1 

34 
1 

35 
2 

25 

10 
1 

11 

11 

17 

10 

95.8 

Children 

127 

Total 

59 

45 

39 

29 

56 

35 

37 

25 

11 

17 

10 

600 

100.0 

76 

446 

522 

100.0 

Comparing  these  figures  with  those  from  the  census  just  given,  it 
appears  that  the  proportion  of  women  in  the  custom  trade  in  Boston 
does  not  differ  very  greatly  from  that  in  the  whole  Union.  In  factory 
dressmaking,  however,  Boston  shows  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
women  than  are  found  in  the  trade  as  a  whole. 

This  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  "women's  clothing  trade,  factory 
product,"  as  described  by  the  census,  includes  much  of  the  heavy 
wear  largely  made  by  men,  while  the  "factory  dressmaking"  studied 
in  Boston  is  confined  to  the  making  of  a  product  similar  to  that  of 
the  custom  shop — light-weight  dresses  of  silk  and  chiffon,  on  which 
women  are  principally  employed,  men  appearing  only  as  designers, 
foremen,  cutters,  pressers,  and  shippers.  Children  under  16  formed 
2.7  per  cent  of  the  600  custom  workers  employed  in  14  custom  shops 
in  Boston  during  the  year  1910-11,  while  none  were  found  among 
522  factory  workers.    Public  sentiment,  the  activity  of  the  Con- 

>  The  records  of  600  workers  appeared  on  the  pay  rolls  of  the  14  custom  shops  during  a  one^year  period, 
September,  1010,  to  September,  1911.  As  an  additional  four  months'  reeofd  from  September  to  December, 
1011,  was  taken  from  several  shops  to  gain  information  concerning  the  effect  of  the  summer  Tacatko  on 
the  stability  of  the  force,  the  wafies  of  the  additional  135  new  workers  who  appeared  during  this  period 
have  been  used  in  some  tables  to  make  as  large  and  representative  a  group  as  possible  on  whiob  to  base 
conclusions. 
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STimers'  League,  and  the  small  value  of  girls  under  16  in  a  dress- 
making factory  militate  against  their  employment.  They  are  used 
as  errand,  floor,  and  stock  girls,  but  Boston  employers  show  an  in- 
creasing unwillingness  to  employ  them  even  on  these  tasks,  saying 
they  are  too  young  and  irresponsible  to  compensate  for  the  trouble 
they  make.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  children  under  16  in  the 
custom  trade  earned  less  than  $5  a  week. 

Turning  to  a  consideration  of  weekly  wages,  the  following  table 
shows  the  number  and  per  cent  of  men,  women,  and  children  in 
diflFerent  wage  groups: 

Table  43.-CLABSIFIED  WEEKLY  WAGES  OF  MEN,  WOMEN,  AND  CHILDREN  UNDER  16 
IN  14  CUSTOM  DRESSMAKING  AND  2  MANUFACTURING  SHOPS,  IN  BOSTON. 


[Based  on 

payi 

oUs.] 

• 

Custom  shops. 

Manufacturing  shops.^ 

Claesified      weekly 
wages. 

Men. 

Women. 

Chfldren. 

Total. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total.! 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

9.3 

55.7 

27.1 

4.5 

.6 

.8 

.4 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

6&0 
32.0 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

10.8 

52.2 

25.4 

5.0 

3.3 

LO 

.7 

.1 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

14.9 

62.8 

20.2 

1.7 

.2 

Num- 
bM*. 

Per 

cent. 

f1  (Mid  iin<lfiir  fj^ 

02 
372 

181 
30 

4 
5 
3 

17 

8 

79 

383 

187 

36 

24 

7 

5 

1 

70 
296 

05 
8 
1 

70 

302 

99 

15 

2 

14.1 

15  and  under  SIO 

tin  (utd  nndflr  $1.1 

3 
0 
6 

20 
2 
2 
1 

7.1 

14.3 

14.3 

47.6 

4.8 

4.8 

2.4 

6 

4 
7 
1 

27.3 

18.2 

31.8 

4.6 

61.1 
20.1 

Sl-1 9Pd  nndftr  im .    . . 

3.0 

nn  And  ^md^  tSft 

.5 

125  and  under  $30 

130  and  under  S35 

1 

4.5 

1 

.2 

2 

.5 

835  and  under  S40 

S-IO  and  under  S45 . 

2 

0.1 

2 

.5 

145  V^^  iindfr  $S0 

1      2.3 

1 

1 

11 

.1 

.1 

1.3 

100.0 

tSO  and  under  SOD. ... 

1 
10 

.1 
1.5 

100.0 

1 

4.5 

1 

.2 

Unclaaaified* 

1 

2.4 

Total 

42 

inn  n 

668 
90.9 

1 

25 
3.4 

100.0 

«735 
100.0 

22 
4.5 

100.0 

471 
95.5 

100.0 

493 
100.0 

100.0 

Per  cent 

5.7 

1  No  children  under  16  employed. 
>29  pieceworkers  excluded. 

•  Some  names  appear  on  the  pay  roll  for  a  day  or  two  with  no  wage  at  all,  or  several  weeks  with  varying 
small  sums.    These  are  drifters,  but  worth  noting. 

*  Including  135  miscellaneous  workers.    See  note,  p.  128. 

The  difference  in  the  wages  of  men  and  women  appears  very  strik- 
ingly here.  While  abnost  two-thirds  of  the  women  employed  in  cus- 
tom dressmaking  earned  less  than  $10  a  week,  practically  the  same 
proportion  of  the  men  earned  $20  or  more.  In  factory  dressmaking 
three-fourths  of  the  women  earned  less  and  nearly  three-fourths  of 
the  men  earned  more  than  $10  a  week. 

The  table  also  shows  the  difference  in  the  opportunities  offered  by 
the  two  branches  for  earning  good  wages.  In  custom  dressmaking 
35  per  cent  of  the  women  employed  earned  $10  or  over,  against 
22.3  per  cent  in  factory  dressmaking.  Only  two  women  in  the 
latter  branch  earned  as  much  as  or  more  than  $20  a  week,  while  in 
ottstom  dressmaking  nine  earned  from  $20  to  $30,  three  from  $30  to 
$35,  and  one  between  $50  and  $60.    Because  of  the  demand  for 

29885°— Bull.  193—16 ^9 
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artbtic  lines,  originality,  and  individuality,  custom  dressmaking  is 
unique  in  the  clotning  trades  for  the  opportunity  open  to  the  women 
who  can  meet  the  required  standard.  In  spite  of  the  opportunity, 
few  are  able  to  measure  up  to  it,  and  the  discouraging  fact  remains 
that  almost  one-half  the  custom  workers  and  two-thirds  of  the  fac^ 
tory  workers  earn  less  than  S9,  which  has  been  estimated  as  the 
minimum  living  wage  in  Boston,* 

The  week  wage  prevails  in  the  high-class  dressmaking  trade,  both 
custom  and  manufacturing,  -in  Boston.  In  the  former,  the  character 
of  the  trade  makes  the  week  wage  preferable  for  two  reasons:  First, 
since  custom  dressmaking  stands  for  individuality  and  originality, 
every  gown  must  be  different,  which  makes  the  establishment  of  a 
piece  rate  difficult,  and,  second,  the  week  rate  is  usually  recognized 
as  essential  to  fine,  high-class  work,  for  pieceworkers  are  likely  to  be 
more  interested  in  the  amount  than  the  quality  of  output.  In  no 
purely  custom  shop  in  Boston  was  the  piece-wage  system  in  use,  and 
in  the  two  wholesale  dressmaking  shops  only  29  of  the  522  workers 
were  on  piece  wage.  In  the  larger  factory  it  was  customary  to  put 
new  workers  on  a  piece  rate  for  a  few  weeks,  to  enable  the  forewoman 
to  set  their  weekly  rates.  Since  the  pieceworkers  are  few  and  not 
representative,  they  will  be  excluded  from  the  general  discussion  of 
wages  in  Boston.  The  following  table  shows  their  average  weekly 
wages.  It  will  be  seen  that  24  of  the  29  averaged  less  than  $5  a  week 
and  that  not  one  earned  $9  a  week. 

Tabub  44.-CLA8SIFIED  WEEKLY  WAGES  OF  80  WOMEN  ON  PIECEWORK  IN  2  MAN- 

UFACTURING  SHOPS  IN  BOSTON.* 

[Baaed  on  pay  rolb.) 


Classified  weekly  wages. 

Numl>pr  of  women  eornlng  wage 
specified. 

ShopX. 

ShopY. 

ToUl. 

1 
Under  $1 

5 

3 
1 
3 
2 

6 
3 
4 

7 
6 

1 

11  and  under  S2 '  

$2  and  under  S3 

3 
4 
3 

1 

S3  and  under  S^ 

S4  and  under  S5 

%5  and  under  S6 

$6  and  under  t7 

S7  and  under  S8 

2 
1 

2 
2 

SS  and  under  S9.. 

1 

Total 

14 

16     1               29    i 

1                     1 

•  Avenige  wage  based  on  number  of  weeks  worked.    None  worked  mon  than  eight  weeks  in  shop  X  and 
EMMM  more  than  13  weeks  in  shop  Y. 

One  largo  high-class  establishment,  doing  both  custom  and  retail 
manufacturing  '  and  employing  from  400  to  500  workers,  was  unique 

in  that  the  piece-wage  system  was  the  prevailing  method  of  wi^ 

. -^  ■       ■      ■  ■■.■■■■■.,.  —  ■   ■»  -ii'i' 

1  The  Living  Wage  or  Women  Workers,  by  H.  Louise  Bosworth.    {New  York,  1911 . ]   pp.  9-11. 

*  Qowns  made  up  In  advance  of  orden  and  sold  to  the  prospecti^'e  wearers  either  through  the  store  or 
traveling  saleswomen. 
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payment,  only  the  heads  and  a  few  others  receiving  a  week  wage, 
llbe  piece-wage  system  is  also  inrading  the  alteration  departments  of 
the  large  stores.  One  firm  had  put  all  alteration  workers  on  piece 
rates,  while  two  firms  were  imposing  this  form  of  payment  on  the 
seasonal  or  extra  workers  only.  Although  the  week  wage  has  the 
advantage  of  a  definite  assured  income,  the  worker  may  be  laid  off 
the  moment  she  can  be  dispensed  with.  The  pieceworker  may,  on 
the  other  hand,  make  something,  although  less  than  usual,  in  dull 
season,  if  she  comes  to  the  factory  each  day. 

Although  the  wages  of  adult  women  workers  in  the  dressmaking 
trade  may  seem  discouraging,  comparison  with  other  industries 
shows  that  relatively  they  are  high.  The  wages  in  boot  and  shoe 
manufacturing  ranked  highest  of  the  large  manufacturing  industries 
in  1905,  with  32.6  per  cent  earning  S9  or  more.  Wliolesale  millinery 
ranked  second  with  26.6  per  cent,  women's  clothing,  factory  product, 
21.7  per  cent,  men's  clothing  13.1  per  cent,  printing  and  publishing 
17.7  per  cent,  bookbinding  11.7  per  cent,  and  paper  boxes  8.7  percent 
earning  $9  or  more.^ 

Wages  in  custom  and  factory  dressmaking  secured  from  local  pay 
rolls  are,  therefore,  much  better  than  those  reported  for  the  large 
manufacturing  industries.  Forty-nine  per  cent  of  the  custom  work- 
ers and  36.3  per  cent  of  the  factory  workers  earned  $9  or  more.  Fac* 
tory  dressmaking  turning  out  a  high-class  product  shows  a  higher 
wage  standard  than  the  women's  clothing  trade  as  a  whole,  for  67.8 
per  cent  earned  less  than  %8  in  the  trade  as  a  whole  as  compared 
with  47.1  per  cent  in  factory  dressmaking  in  Boston;  78.3  per  cent 
earned  less  than  $9  in  the  trade  as  a  whole,  while  63.7  per  cent 
^earned  less  than  S9  in  the  Boston  dressmaking  factories.  Cu8t(»n 
dressmaking  with  its  fine  product  requiring  skill  and  artistic  sense 
ranks  still  better,  only  33.1  per  cent  earning  less  than  $8,  and  50.6 
per  cent  less  than  $9. 

The  difference  in  opportunity  to  earn  a  good  wage  in  the  two 
branches  is  also  apparent;  35.6  per  cent  of  the  custom  as  compared 
with  22.3  per  cent  of  the  factory  workers  earned  $10  or  more;  17.9 
per  cent  of  the  custom  workers  as  compared  with  7  per  cent  of  the 
factory  workers  earned  $12  or  more.  Six  per  cent  of  the  custom 
workers  earned  more  than  $15,  2.1  per  cent  received  $20  or  more,  and 
1.4  per  cent,  $25  or  more. 

The  wage  scale  of  an  individual  shop  is  largely  determined  by  the 
character  of  its  trade  and  the  size  of  the  force.  Laige  and  fasdiion- 
able  shops  employ  more  expensive  help  than  is  needed  in  the  small 
shops.    In  shop  A,  employing  during  the  year  97  women,'  12.4  per 

cent  earned  $15  or  more;  10.3  percent,  $18  or  more,  and  4.1  percent, 

■  '        ■■-       ■  ■         ..»        ..-».,■■■. 

*  Bpeehl  Itei>orts  of  the  Census  Offlee.    Xsnnfsctures,  Part  IV,  1905,  p.  731^. 

*  Aoootding  toTable  23,  pp.  80  and  90,  Um  maThnnm  number  employed  In  shop  A  in  one  week  was  tt. 
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$25  or  more,  while  in  shop  C,  employing  35,  but  one  woman  earned 
$25,  and  in  only  one  of  the  remaining  12  shops  was  $25  paid. 
Combining  the  large  shops  A  to  G,  each  employing  a  maximum  of  25 
or  more  workers,  and  the  small  shops  H  to  N,  each  employing  less, 
fairly  definite  wage  groups  appear. 

Table  4«.— CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  WAGES  OF  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER 
WORKING  IN  LARGE  AND  SMALL  CUSTOM  DRESSMAKING  AND  MANUFACTURING 
SHOPS  FOR  A  ONE- YEAR  PERIOD. 

[Based  on  pay  rolls.) 


Women  earning  classified  wages  in 
custom  shops. 

Women  earning  classified  wages  in 
manuiiBCturing  shops. 

(Classified  weekly  wages. 

Large 
shops. 

Small 
shops. 

Total. 

I.Arge 
shops. 

Small 
shops. 

Total. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

tl  and  under  $5 

31 

221 
112 
25 
2 
2 
3 
1 
5 

7.7 

54.9 

27.9 

6.2 

.5 

.5 

.8 

.3 

1.2 

15 
74 
43 

2 

1 

»3 

10.5 
51.8 
30.0 

1.4 
.7 

2.1 

46 

295 

155 

27 

8 

5 

3 

1 

10 

8.5 

54.1 

28.4 

5.0 

.5 

.9 

.6 

.2 

1.8 

70 
255 

83 
6 
1 

16.8 

61.3 

20.0 

1.5 

.2 

70 

296 

96 

8 

1 

U9 

$5  and  under  f  10 

41 

12 

2 

74.6 

21.8 

3.6 

62.8 

SIO  and  under  tl5 

ao.2 

tfdshd'nnder  S20 

S20  and  under  t25 

L7 
.2 

t25  and  under  $30 

ISO  and  under  S35 

1 

.2 

1 

.2 

150  and  under  f60 

Unclassified 

6 

3.5 
100.0 

100.0 

Total 

402  \on.a 

143 

545 

100.0 

416 

55 

100.0 

471 

100.0 

1  The  125  wage  is  abnormal  in  the  small  shop  empIOYing  less  than  25  workers.    These  three  were  tried 
out  in  one  year  in  one  shop  where  the  employer  did  not  personally  conduct  the  business. 

The  proportion,  more  than  one-half  earning  S5  to  $10,  and  one- 
fourth,  $10  to  $15,  is  approximately  the  same  in  both,  but  the  differ- 
ence appears  at  the  extremes.  Those  earning  $15  and  over  were  8.3  per 
cent  of  the  total  employed  in  the  large  shops  and  but  4.2  per  cent  in  the 
small,  while  they  constitute  7.2  per  cent  of  the  force  in  the  combined 
shops,  illustrating  the  influence  of  the  large  shops  in  the  returns  for 
the  trade.  As  the  other  extreme  the  $1  to  $5  workers  form  10.5  per 
cent  in  the  small  shops  and  7.7  per  cent  in  the  large  establishments. 
Most  of  the  low-wage  earners  are  young  learners,  18  to  20  years  old, 
who  can  be  profitably  employed  in  the  small  shops  where  they  work 
directly  under  and  with  their  employer. 

The  lower  wage  scale  of  the  small  shop  raises  the  question:  To 
what  extent  does  the  proportion  of  learners  explain  the  difference? 
Slightly  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  women  16  years  of  age  and 
over  employed  in  the  large  shops  were  earning  less  than  $8^  and  a 
little  more  than  one-fifth  of  these  were  under  18  years  of  age.  Almost 
one-third  of  the  women  in  the  small  shops  earned  less  than  $8  and 
one-fifth  of  these  were  under  1 8  years  of  age.  The  lower  wage  dtele 
of  the  small  shop  large  enough  to  keep  a  pay  roll,  therefore,  *&•  te- 
plained  by  the  class  of  work  and  type  of  product  rather  than  by  the 
immaturity  of  the  workers.    The  decline  of  the  small  shop  is  there- 
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fore  a  dubious  misfortune,  for  the  large  shop,  in  spit«  of  less  indi- 
vidualism and  greater  subdivision  of  labor,  does  not  necessarily,  as 
the  census  has  pointed  out,  mean  a  lower  wage  scale.^ 

Table  46*-PR0P0RTI0N  OF  WORKERS  EARNING  LESS  THAN  18,  AND  PROPORTION 
OF  THESE  UNDER  18  YEARS  OF  AGE,  BY  LARGE  AND  SHALL  SHOPS. 

[Based  on  pay  rolls.) 


Item. 

Large  shops. 

Small  shops. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Workers  employed 

402 

143 

Eamine  under  18 

Under  18  years  of  age. . . . 

115 
26 

28.6 
22.6 

45 
9 

31.5 
20.0 

While  the  worker  in  the  small  shop  completes  a  whola,  the  worker 
in  the  large  shop  completes  a  specific  part  and,  because  of  the  superior 
product,  an  even  higher  degree  of  eflBciency  is  sometimes  required 
from  the  subordinate  workers,  while  the  increased  supervisoi:y  force 
increases  the  wage  scale  greatly.  The  disappearance  of  the  simill 
shop  with  its  opportunities  for  training  young  workers,  however,  is 
leaving  a  gap  in  the  industrial  world  which  should  be  bridged  by  such 
educational  agencies  as  are  necessary  to  equip  the  prospective 
workers. 

Smce  the  occupation  signifies  a  fairly  definite  degree  and  type 
of  ability,  it  determines  to  a  large  degree  the  wage.  The  25  or  more 
occupations  in  the  dressmaking  trade  may  be  grouped  into  three 
classes— the  professional,  the  purely  industrial,  and  the  general 
service.  With  the  latter  may  be  included  tie  clerical  workers.  The 
professional  and  the  general  service  groups  constitute  the  extremes 
in  skill,  ability,  and  consequent  wage,  while  the  industrial  workers 
constitute  the  great  middle  class. 

The  industrial  class  comprises  the  plain  sewers  and  finishers, 
embroiderers,  collar  and  lining  makers,  machine  operators,  and 
pressors,  all  of  whom  need  manual  skill  primarily.  They  formed 
more  than  one-half  (55  per  cent)  of  the  600  custom  workers  and 
almost  two-thirds  (62.5  per  cent)  of  the  522  factory  workers  em- 
ployed during  1910-11  in  the  14  shops  and  two  factories  studied. 

The  professional  class  comprises  the  designers,  forewomen,  cutters, 
fitters,  shoppers,  tailors,  drapers,  and  makers,  who  stand  for  artistic 
sense,  creative  and  administrative  ability  in  addition  to  manual  skill 
and  constitute  somewhat  more  than  one-fourth  (29.8  per  cent)  of  the 
custom  but  only  15.9  per  cent  of  the  factory  workers.  The  general 
.fil^rvice  and  clerical  group  comprises  the  traveling  saleswomen,  models 
.  jrf  tj^e  factory  branch,  office  force,  and  the  stock  and  errand  girls,  consti- 
tuting 7  per  cent  of  the  custom  and  4.8  per  cent  of  the  factory  workers. 

1  United  States  Census  of  If anulaeturee,  1906.  Pt.  n\  p.  709. 
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Tho  industrial  group  and  the  unclassified  workers,  who  are  largely 
the  drifters  of  the  trade,  occupy  an  unduly  large  place  in  the  working 
force  for  a  one-year  period  because  of  their  shifting  and  instability. 
In  the  week  when  the  largest  number  was  employed  the  professional 
group  formed  33.8  per  cent  of  the  custom  and  21.9  per  cent  of  the 
factory  workers.  The  industrial  group  formed  53.3  per  cent  of  the 
custom  workers  as  compared  with  66  per  cent  of  the  factory  force. 
The  clerical  and  general  service  represented  about  the  same  propor* 
tion  in  both,  6.1  per  cent  in  the  custom  trade  and  6.5  per  cent  in  the 
factory  branch.  The  unclassified  group  formed  6.9  per  cent  of  the 
custom  and  5.6  per  cent  of  the  factory  workers. 

The  following  table  shows  both  the  division  of  the  working  force 
among  these  three  groups  and  the  classified  weekly  wages  within 
each  group: 

Tablb  47.— classified  WEEKLY  WAOES  OF  eOO  CUSTOM  WORKERS,  BY  OCCUPATIONS. 

[Based  on  pay  rolls.] 


« 

SI 

and 

under 

15 

15 

and 

under 

SIO 

$10 

and 

under 

915 

$15 

and 

under 

«30 

$20 

and 

under 

t25 

125 

and 

under 

130 

$30 
and 

under 
$)S 

$35 

and 

Un- 

rl<Msi- 

fled. 

Total. 

Oocnpation. 

Num- 
ber. 

Par 
oent. 

Profenional. 
Desiioiers  voA  forawomen 

u 

4 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

2 

f 

3$ 

16 

4 
7 
1 

48 
35 

7 

11 
7 

1 

1.0 

Tatt<»s: 

Man 

3 
2 

6 
10 
3 
3 
1 

S40 

23 

5 

6 
S 

1 

6 
3 

}   «•' 

^Toincn 

Cattors 

.7 

Fitters 

3 

u 

t.9 

BhoDDers 

.1 

Dnpenz 

Waists 

I 
3 

1 

5 

2 

6 
6 

1 

1 
1 

1 

Skirts 

2 

>      15.0 

8I00YO8 

Makers: 

Waists 

1 

BMrts 

>       3.1 

Sleeves 

1           t           ; 

1 



Total 

16 

103 

33 

21 

0m 

4 

4 

3    

179 

90.8 

IndiuiriaJ. 

Finishers: 

Waists 

12 
5 

1 
32 

80 
74 
9 
GO 
6 
1 
6 
6 
1 

18 
12 

3 

113 
91 

to 

87 
8 

1 
8 

a 

1 

Skirts 

i 

tfjk    Jk 

Sleeves 

■;•• I"T!*'" 

•    so.t 

Finishers  and  plain  sewers 
Embroiderers 

4 
2 

1 

1 

•••••I***' 

l.S 

Collar  makers. , , , . , . . . . 

t 

.2 

Linine  makers 

1 

•1 
5 

1 

l.t 

Machihe  ooerators 

1.8 

Pressers 



.3 

( 

Total    

41 

24') 

42 

3 

1 

.  1 

I 

330 

55.0 

' 

Cifrical  and  gen^rat  trrrkf. 
Office 

'*"i»* 

S 
8 

4 
2 

4 

It 

31 

1.8 

Stock  and  errand  (irb 

1 

5.2 

Total 

J 

11 

6 

5 

1 

42 

7.0 

V  nclassifled 

1 

29 

lOJ 

1 

8 

49 

8.3 

Orand  total 

CI 

2» 

161  j 

34 

21 

1 

4 

3 

10 

600 

100.0 

1  Head  fitter.     >  Occupation  not  definitely  specified,  8.     *  Head  of  linings.     «  Head  of  stock. 
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It  appears  from  this  that  the  workers  in  each  division  of  the  custom 
force  show  a  characteristic  earning  capacity.  Ahnost  three-fourths 
(73 . 7  per  cent)  of  the  industrial  workers  came  within  the  S5  to  $  1 0  group, 
a  similar  proportion,  71.S  per  cent,  of  the  prof essional  group  earned 
from  $10  to  $20,  and  nearly  one-half  of  the  general  and  clerical  work- 
ers earned  imder  $5.  The  workers  of  the  professional  group  comprise 
the  widest  range  of  occupations,  ability,  and  wage,  for  above  the  mak- 
ers and  drapers,  who  constitute  the  majority  and  congregate  within 
ihe  $10  to  $15  group,  are  the  designers  and  forewomen,  tailors,  cut- 
ters, and  fitters,  44.9  per  cent  of  whom  earn  $20  or  more,  and  at  the  top 
appear  a  few  heads  and  experts  earning  from  $30  to  $50  a  week.  In 
the  clerical  and  general  service  group  at  the  one  extreme  are  the 
young  errand  girls  earning  less  than  $5,  and  at  the  other  the  $15  book- 
keeper and  $18  head  of  stock  in  the  large  commercialized  shop. 

Much  greater  standardization  of  wage,  work,  and  workers  appears  in 
the  factory  trade,  as  already  noted;  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  working 
force  are  industrial  workers  and  need  manual  skill  primarily.  More 
than  three-fourths  of  the  workers  in  each  of  the  three  groups  come 
within  the  $5  to  $15  group.  Power-machine  operators  and  finishers 
or  plain  sewers  constituted  more  than  one-half  the  working  force; 
but  13.2  per  cent  of  the  women  were  drapers  and  designers  and  fore- 
women typifying  artistic  skill  or  administrative  ability,  and  few  even 
of  these  exceeded  $15.  The  new  opportunity  for  women  appears  in 
the  clerical  and  general  service  group,  in  the  models  earning  from  $10 
to  $15,  and  the  traveling  saleswomen  from  $15  to  $20. 

Table  48.~CLAS8IFIED  WEEKLY  WAGES   OF  522   TACTORY  WORKERS/  BY  OCCrPA- 

TION8. 


[Based 

on  paj  rolls.; 

1 

tl 

and 

under 

$6 

$5 

and 

under 

SIO 

$10 

and 

under 

$15 

$15 

and 

under 

$20 

$20 

and 

under 

$25 

$25 

and 

under 

$30 

$30 

and 

under 

$35 

$35 

and 
over. 

Total 

• 

Occupation. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Profe$$ional. 
T)MlffnArii  and  forMnffi 

3 

3 

) 

...... 

3 

20 

4 

2 

1 

24 
10 

3 
5 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

8   t 
11 

45  \ 
16  7 

2.  L 

Cutters,  mea ».... 

2,1 

Drapers: 

Waists 

Skirts 

2 

1 

11.7 

Total 

2 

28 

37 

0 

2 

2          3 

83 

15.9 

Induitrial. 
'Fipishnrs  and  Diain  iwwers        

4S 

1 

105 
»81 

153 
114    ) 

3 

6 

29.3 

IfachitM)  opftraiors     . , 

32 
3 

4 

1 

fl^mnlA  makMII. ... 

1 

23.6 

TuoKsrs 

\ 

Pieceworkers    

24 

29 
2 

5 
14 

► 

5.6 

1 

2 
6 

1 

.4 

Preasers: 

Ifea. 

2 
2 

Women 

3.0 

'1 

Total 

73 

201 

48 

4 

1 

326 

62.5 

i 

1  Of  the  professional  group,  78.3  per  cent  earn  from  $5  to  $15;  of  the  industrial  group,  76.4  per  rent  earn 
from  $5  to  915;  and  of  the  clerical  and  general  service  group,  76  i)er  cent  earn  from  $5  to  $15. 
*  One  man. 
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fABLS  48.-CLA88IFIED  WEEKLY  WAGES  OF  522  FACTORY  WORKERS,  BY  OCCUPA- 
TION 8— Condudod. 


fl 

and 

under 

15 

18 

and 

under 

110 

no 

and 

under 

815 

n5 

and 

under 

820 

820 

and 

under 

825 

825 

and 

under 

830 

830 

and 

under 

886 

885 

and 
orer. 

Total. 

Occupation. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Ckrieal  and  general  terviee. 
TfAvelfng  ml^fwomen, .. . , .  ^ 

1 

1 

6 

5 

12 

1 

,3 

Models,  r. I.'. 

1 

6 
3 

1.1 

Office 

1 
18 

1 

Le 

Stock .  <VTf^Tfd.  and  floor  siris . . .  - .  r  r  - . 

4 

2.8 

Bhh)i>enf.  men ^.          -  - 

1 

.a 

"•^ff^  "1  *■"""••*•  ••••••••••••• 

TotaL 

4 

9 

10 

2 

25 

4.8 



TTnclamlfled 

15 

60 

4 

88 

l«i8 

Grand  tot^i 

04 

307 

99 

15 

2 

2 

3 

822 

IOOlO 

1  One  boy. 

But  the  significance  of  the  weekly  wage  in  a  skilled  trade  like  dress- 
making must  be  interpreted  by  two  important  factors  which  largely 
determine  it,  age  and  experience. 

Since  the  value  of  the  worker  is  dependent  on  '^common  sense/' 
as  the  dressmakers  phrase  it,  and  on  the  manual  skill  accompimying. 
maturity,  the  wage  is  to  a  certain  extent  determined  by  age.  .The 
young  worker  under  18  has  a  very  small  place  in  the  trade,  consti* 
luting  but  8.5  per  cent  of  the  600  custom  workers  studied  from  pay 
rolls.  Table  49  shows  the  weekly  wages  of  95  workers  under  18. 
Approximately,  two-thirds  of  the  14  to  16  year  old  girls  earned  less 
than  $5  as  compared  with  one-fourth  of  those  from  16  to  18  years; 
45.6  per  cent  of  those  16  to  18  years  old  earned  less  than  $6  as  com- 
pared with  about  the  same  proportion,  40.7  per  cent,  of  the  14  to 
16  year  group  who  earned  less  than  $4.  Practically  the  same  pro- 
portion earned  less  than  S8  and  none  earned  $9. 

Tabls  49.-CLAS8IFIED  WEEKLY  WAGES  OF  WORKERS,  BY  TWO  CLASSIFIED  AQB 

GROUPS. 

[Based  on  pay  rolls  and  personal  interviews.) 


Claaaifled  weekly 
wages. 

Workers  14  and  un- 
der 16  years. 

Workers  16  and  under 
18  years. 

Number. 

Cumula- 
tive per 
cent. 

Number. 

CiunQla- 

tive  per 

cent. 

Under  82^ 

1 
4 
11 
17 
19 
25 
26 
27 

3.7 
14.8 
4a7 
63.0 
7a  4 
92.6 
96.3 
100.0 

1 
4 
9 
19 
81 
56 
65 
68 

1.5 
5.9 
13.2 
27.9 
45.6 
83.8 
95.6 
100.0 

Under  83 

Under  84 

Under  85 

Under  86 

Under  87 

Under  88 

Under  89 
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Two  of  the  200  workera  personally  interviewed  wore  under  16,  one 
earning  $5  and  one  16  a  week  as  finishers.  The  one  receiving  $5 
had  attended  the  Boston  Trade  School  and  the  one  receiving  $6 
had  gained  experience  sewing  at  home  for  younger  brothers  and 
sisters  and  at  public  night  school,  so  both  had  been  able  to  enter  the 
shop  as  sewers,  which  is  unusual  for  girls  of  this  age. 

While  it  was  impossible  to  secure  the  ages  of  all  the  older  workers 
studied  on  pay  rolb,  the  women  of  16  to  20  years  constituted  31.5  per 
cent  of  the  200  personally  visited,  and  93.7  per  cent  of  these  earned 
less  than  $9.  Almost  one-half  (49.5  per  cent)  of  the  200  workers 
visited  were  under  22  years  of  age  and  just  two-thirds  (66.7  per  cent) 
of  this  group  earned  less  than  $8,  while  but  9.9  per  cent  of  the  women 
22  or  more  years  of  age  earned  less  than  this  minimum.  To  what 
extent  the  large  proportion  in  the  low-wage  group  may  be  explained 
by  youth  and  immaturity  it  is  impossible  to  say,  because  of  lack  of 
official  statistics.  Observation  in  Boston,  Glasgow,  and  Paris,  how- 
ever, confirms  the  belief  that  a  lai^e  proportion  of  the  regular  work- 
ing force  in  the  shops  is  made  up  of  comparatively  yoiing  women. 

Up  to  35  years  the  workers  show  in  general  a  tendency  to  advance- 
ment in  wage.  The  age  of  35  represents  the  climax  of  opportunity 
in  the  trade.  Those  who  have  the  capacity  for  leadership  have  been 
discovered  and  brought  to  the  front.  Those  who  have  not  reached 
success  before  this  will  probably  not  advance  much  beyond  the 
position  they  then  hold. 

Tablb  50^AQ£  groups  OF  WORKERS,  BY  CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  WAGES. 

[Based  on  personal  interviews.] 


Number  of  workers  earning— 

Age  group. 

Un- 
der 
86 

85 

and 

tm- 

der 

86 

86 
and 
un- 
der 

87 

87 
and 
un- 
der 

88 

88 

and 
un- 
der 
88 

89 
and 
un- 
der 
810 

810 
and 
un- 
der 
813 

812 
and 
un- 
der 
815 

815 
and 
un- 
der 
818 

818 
and 
un- 
der 
820 

830 
and 
un- 
der 
825 

835 

and 
over. 

Oth- 
ers.! 

To- 
tal. 

Under  16  years 

1 
6 
1 

1 
9 
30 
6 
1 

3 

16  and  under  18  years 

3 

4 

3 

23 

18  and  under  30  years 

6 
6 
4 

1 
3 
3 
6 
3 

1 
8 

1 
3 
2 

3 

1 
1 
2 
2 
5 
3 

40 

30  and  under  33  years 

1 
1 
3 

34 

33  and  under  36  years 

1 

6| 

6 

1 

31 

35  and  under  30  years 

3 
1 

6 
3 
3 
3 
1 

1 

1 

23 

ao  and  under  35  years 

3 
6 
3 

8 

1 

4 

20 

Sff  and  under 40 yeAm. . . , t  . . 

1 

1 

30 

40  and  under  46  years 

12 

45  and  under  60  years 

1 

3 

60  years  and  over 

1 

1 

3 

6 

31 

Total 

9 

37 

34 

33 

17 

19 

16 

5 

3 

6 

17 

200 

1  Independents,  pieceworkers,  and  drifters. 
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The  w^e  groups,  therefore,  have  a  fau'ly  de6nite  personnel.  The 
less  than  $7  group  is  distinctlj  the  zone  of  the  young  worker  who 
is  under  the  age  of  20.  The  $7  and  less  than  $10  group  includes 
workers  of  all  ages  from  the  young  girl  under  1 8  to  the  woman  over  50, 
because  it  represents  only  mediocre  manual  skill.  The  $10  and  less 
than  $15  group  and  the  $15  and  under  $18  group  show  workers  of 
a  higher  degree  of  artistic  and  creative  abiUty,  excluding  the  very 
young  and  including  some  women  in  the  forties  who  have  reached 
this  stage  earlier  in  their  career  but  never  advanced  beyond  it. 
The  $18  and  over  wage  group  contains  the  artists,  administrators, 
and  creators,  and  consists  for  the  most  part  of  women  of  25  to  40, 
excluding  both  young  and  old.  Two  classes  at  the  extremes — 
those  earning  less  than  $5  and  those  earning  over  $18 — are  clear- 
cut  types,  the  former  comprising  the  young  learner  and  the  latter 
the  expert;  the  $7  to  $10  group  at  the  center  is  a  motley  collection 
of  aU  ages,  the  workers  here  possessing  but  mediocre  skill. 

The  length  of  experience  as  well  as  age  determines  the  value  and 
earning  capacity  of  the  worker,  since  the  dressmaking  trade  requires 
training  of  the  eye  and  hand  and  development  of  skill  and  taste. 
The  wage  increases  with  experience  up  to  15  years  in  the  trade, 
after  which  the  relation  becomes  decreasingly  apparent.  Ten  years 
or  more  seems  to  be  necessary  to  place  the  worker  within  the  pro- 
fessional group  earning  $15  or  more,  but  in  five  years  she  should  be 
earning  a  living  wage  of  $9  or  more. 

Tabue  51.— relation  OF  EXPERIENCE  TO  WEEKLY  WAGES. 

[Based  on  personal  interviews.] 


Number  of  workers  earning  weekly— 

Years  of  experiaice. 

Un- 
der 
14 

U 

and 
un- 
der 
S5 

$5 

and 
un- 
der 

SG 

3 
5 

1 

16 
and 
un- 
der 

$7 

8 

14 

10 

3 

3 

87 

and 
un- 
der 
88 

2 
2 

8 

4 

2 

1     3 

88 

and 
un- 
der 
80 

80 
and 
un- 
der 

810 

810 
and 
un- 
der 
812 

812 
and 
un- 
der 
815 

815 

and 
un- 
der 

818 

818 
and 
un- 
der 
830 

820 
and 
un- 
der 
825 

825 

and 
over. 

Oth. 
en. 

T«>. 
taL 

Under  1  year 

1 

3 

If 

1  and  under  2  years 

T 

3 
5 
2 
3 
3 
1 

5 

1 
4 

1 

1 
1 
2 
2 

1 
1 

2 
1 

1 

1 

* 

1 

81 

3  and  under  3  years 

1 

M 

Sand  under  4  years 

2 

3 

38 

4and  under  5  years 

4 

3 

1 
3 
1 
3 

1 

II 

fiand  under  0  years 

1 
1 
1 

3 
3 
3 

2 

u 

6and  under  7  years. . . . 

1 

7 

7and  under  8  years 

1 

3 

4 
4 
I 

1 

8 

8  and  under  0  years 

f 

0  and  under  10  years. . . 

..... 

8 

10 and  under  15  years. . 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
2 

2 

2 

1 

5 

I 
4 
6 

If 

15  and  under  20  years. . 

21 

90  yoars  and  ovtf 

17 

TTncPaiMMfled . . , .  ^^ 

'    8 

1 

10 

•  •  •  • 

*  ■  •  *  * 

Total 

5 

0 

37 

24 

21 

22 

17 

15 

5 

6 

17 

300 
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The  wage  group  of  less  than  $7,  therefore,  is  primarily  the  zone 
of  the  young  worker  under  20  years  of  age  and  with  less  than  5 
years'  experience.  The  $7  and  less  than  $10  group  includes  not 
only  young  and  old  but  women  with  a  working  experience  ranging 
from  1  year  or  less  to  20  years  and  more.  The  experts  earning  $18 
or  more  are,  in  the  main,  women  25  to  40  years  of  age  with  a  working 
experience  of  10  but  less  than  20  years. 

But  the  weekly  wage  by  no  means  gives  a  true  uisight  into  the 
actual  weekly  earnings,  for  days  lost  cause  a  surprising  reduction 
of  the  nominal  weekly  wage.  Holidays,  of  which  there  are  nine  in 
Massachusetts,  and  occasional  days  lost  for  illness  or  personal  rea- 
sons reduce  the  earnings,  for  the  workers  are  paid  for  actual  service 
only.  Deduction  for  tardiness  is  made  in  two  custom  shops  where 
time  clocks  have  been  installed,  but  this  is  unusual.^ 

The  irr^uiarity  of  work  and  consequent  variation  between  the 
nominal  wage  and  actual  earnings  differ  with  different  workers  and 
different  shops.  The  following  table  shows  the  extent  to  which  the 
workers  in  one  shop  are  affected  by  such  irregularity: 

TASUe  »».-OCCtJPATION,  WAGE,  AND  PROPORTIOK  OF  FULL  WfiBKS  OF  SIX  DAYS 

BACH  FOR  ALL  WORKERS  EMPLOYED  39  OR  MORE  WEEKS  IK  SHOP  "A"  DURINQ 

WORKING  SEASON. 

[BaMd  on  pay  roll.] 


OocupAtion. 

Nominal 

weekly 

wage. 

Total 
number 

weeks 
worked. 

Number 

full  weeks 

of  6  days 

each. 

Number 
partweelcs 
of  less  than 

6  days. 

Hottd  skirt  diaper. 

Waist  draper 

Head  tailor 

Clerical 

118 
9 

ao 

8 

ao 

18 
25 
12 
10 
14 
16 
21 
5 

50 
50 
49 
48 
46 
44 
43 
43 
43 
42 
41 
40 
39 

11 
30 
41 
15 
37 
30 
34 
29 
28 
22 
25 
22 
7 

SO 

20 

8 

33 

9 

14 

9 

14 

15 

20 

16 

IS 

32 

Head  fitter 

Fitter 

Fitter  and  cutter.. 
Shopper 

Emoroiderer 

Sleeve  draper 

Waist  draper 

TaMor 

Waist  flniBber 

The  head  skirt  draper  on  $18  a  week  had  only  1 1  full  weeks  of  6  days 
each  and  consequently  received  her  nominal  wage  of  $18  for  only  this 
number  out  of  a  working  season  of  50  weeks.  The  waist  finisher  on 
$5  a  week  received  that  sum  for  but  7  out  of  the  39  weeks  in  the  shop. 
The  head  tailor  and  head  fitter  on  $30  a  week  do  not  suffer  deduction, 
however,  for  occasional  days  lost,  since  those  earning  more  than  $25 
are  usually  on  a  professional  basis.  In  general,  the  well-paid  work* 
ers  seem  to  lose  less  time  from  short  absences;  this  may  bo  partially 
due  to  their  sense  of  responsibility  as  well  as  to  better  conditions. 
Employers  frequently  complain  of  the  irresponsibility  of  many  work- 
ers who  stay  out  for  all  sorts  of  reasons,  greatly  handicapping  those 
in  the  shop.    Whatever  is  the  cause,  100  people  working  40  to  45 

iThe  various  causes  of  reduction  of  the  Income  of  workers  in  other  Industries  are  discussed  hi  The 
LlTliig  Wafe  of  Women  Workers,  by  M.  Louise  Bosworth,  pp.  8a>30. 
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The  wage  groups,  therefore,  have  a  fau'ly  definite  personnel.  The 
less  than  $7  group  is  distinctly  the  zone  of  the  young  worker  who 
is  imder  the  age  of  20.  The  $7  and  less  than  SIO  group  includes 
workers  of  all  ages  from  the  young  girl  under  18  to  the  woman  over  50, 
because  it  represents  only  mediocre  manual  skill.  The  $10  and  lees 
than  $15  group  and  the  $15  and  under  $18  group  show  workers  of 
a  higher  degree  of  artistic  and  creative  abiUty,  excluding  the  very 
young  and  including  some  women  in  the  forties  who  have  reached 
this  stage  earlier  in  their  career  but  never  advanced  beyond  it. 
The  $18  and  over  wage  group  contains  the  artists,  administrators, 
and  creators,  and  consists  for  the  most  part  of  women  of  25  to  40, 
excluding  both  young  and  old.  Two  classes  at  the  extremes — 
those  earning  less  than  $5  and  those  earning  over  $18 — are  clear- 
cut  types,  the  former  comprising  the  young  learner  and  the  latter 
the  expert;  the  $7  to  $10  group  at  the  center  is  a  motley  collection 
of  aU  ages,  the  workers  here  possessing  but  mediocre  skill. 

The  length  of  experience  as  well  as  age  determines  the  value  and 
earning  capacity  of  the  worker,  since  the  dressmaking  trade  requires 
training  of  the  eye  and  hand  and  development  of  skill  and  taste. 
The  wage  increases  with  experience  up  to  15  years  in  the  trade, 
after  which  the  relation  becomes  decreasingly  apparent.  Ten  years 
or  more  seems  to  be  necessary  to  place  the  worker  within  the  pro- 
fessional group  earning  $15  or  more,  but  in  five  years  she  should  be 
earning  a  living  wage  of  $9  or  more. 

Table  M.->R£LATI0N  OF  EXPERIENCE  TO  WEEKLY  WAGES. 

[Based  on  personal  interviews.] 


Number  of  workers  earning  weekly— 

Years  of  experience. 

Un- 
der 
94 

U 

and 
un- 
der 
S5 

$5 

and 
un- 
der 
16 

3 
6 

1 

S6 
and 
un- 
der 

$7 

8 

14 

10 

3 

2 

S7 

and 
un- 
der 

2 
2 

8 

4 
2 

18 

and 

un- 

der 

19 

SO 
and 
un- 
der 
$10 

SIO 
and 
un- 
der 
$12 

$12 
and 
an. 

der 

$15 

$15 
and 
un- 
der 
$18 

$18 
and 
un- 
der 
$20 

$20 
and 
un- 
der 
$25 

125 

and 
over. 

Oth- 
ers. 

To- 
taL 

Under  1  jrear 

1 

a 

2 

17 

1  and  under  3  jears 

T 

3 

"5" 

2 
1 
4 

2 

1 
2 
1 
3 

1 

1 

1 

% . .  •  • 

1 

n 

2  and  under  3  yean 

M 

3and  under  4  years 

5         S  1 

2 

3 

9 

4  and  under  5  jears 

2 
2 
3 

1 

1 

4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 

11 

5andunder6  3rears 

3 

1 
1 
1 

3 
3 
3 
2 

11 

6 and  under  7  years. . . . 

9 

7and  under  8  Tears 

3 

1 

3 

4 
4 
I 

« 

8 and  under  9  yean. . . . 

1 

f 

0  and  under  10  years. . . 

' 

$ 

10  and  under  15  years . . 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
3 
2 

2 

5 

4 
$ 

1 

u 

21 

15  and  under  20  years. . 



90  yoarsand  over 

17 

Unciassifled 

a 

1 

5 

«- 

Total 

0 

37 

24 

21 

22 

17 

19 

15 

2 

6 

17 

an 
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The  wage  group  of  less  than  $7,  therefore,  is  primarily  the  zone 
of  the  young  worker  under  20  years  of  age  and  with  less  than  5 
years'  experience.  The  $7  and  less  than  SIO  group  includes  not 
only  young  and  old  but  women  with  a  working  experience  ranging 
from  1  year  or  less  to  20  years  and  more.  The  experts  earning  $18 
or  more  are,  in  the  main,  women  25  to  40  years  of  age  with  a  working 
experience  of  10  but  less  than  20  years. 

But  the  weekly  wage  by  no  means  gives  a  true  msight  into  the 
actual  weekly  earnings,  for  days  lost  cause  a  surprising  reduction 
of  the  nominal  weekly  wage.  Holidays,  of  which  there  are  nine  in 
Massachusetts,  and  occasional  days  lost  for  illness  or  personal  rea« 
sons  reduce  the  earnings,  for  the  workers  are  paid  for  actual  service 
only.  Deduction  for  tardiness  is  made  in  two  custom  shops  where 
time  clocks  have  been  installed,  but  this  is  unusual.^ 

The  irregularity  of  work  and  consequent  variation  between  the 
nominal  wage  and  actual  earnings  differ  with  different  workers  and 
different  shops.  The  following  table  shows  the  extent  to  which  the 
workers  in  one  shop  are  affected  by  such  irregularity: 

TA»tE  »».-0CCUPATI0N,  WAGE,  AND  PROPORTIOX  OF  FULL  WfiBES  OF  SIX   DAYS 

BATH  FOR  ALL  WORKERS  EMPLOYED  30  OR  MORE  WEEKS  IN  SHOP  "A"  DrRiNQ 

WORKIKO  8EAS0X. 

(BMed  on  pay  roll.  ] 


Oocupatioo. 

Nominal 

weekly 

wage. 

Total 
number 

weeks 
worked. 

Number 

full  weeks 

of  6  days 

each. 

Number 
part  weeks 
of  less  than 

6  days. 

Head  skirt  diaper. 

Waist  draper 

Hoed  tailor 

Clerical 

SIS 
9 

ao 

8 
30 
18 
25 
12 
10 
14 
16 
21 

5 

SO 
50 
49 
48 
46 
44 
43 
43 
43 
42 
41 
40 
39 

11 

30 
41 
15 
37 
30 
34 
29 
28 
22 
23 
22 
7 

39 

20 
8 

33 
9 
14 
9 
14 
15 
20 
16 
18 
32 

Head  fitter 

Fitter 

Fitter  and  cutter.. 
Shopper 

Em  DToiderer 

Sleeve  draper 

Waist  draper 

TaUor....: 

Waist  finisher 

The  head  skirt  draper  on  $18  a  week  had  only  1 1  full  weeks  of  6  days 
each  and  consequently  received  her  nominal  wage  of  $18  for  only  this 
number  out  of  a  working  season  of  50  weeks.  The  waist  finisher  on 
$5  a  week  received  that  sum  for  but  7  out  of  the  39  weeks  in  the  shop. 
The  head  tailor  and  head  fitter  on  $30  a  week  do  not  suffer  deduction, 
however,  for  occasional  days  lost,  since  those  earning  more  than  $25 
are  usually  on  a  professional  basis.  In  general,  the  well-paid  work* 
ers  seem  to  lose  less  time  from  short  absences ;  this  may  be  partially 
due  to  their  sense  of  responsibility  as  well  as  to  better  conditions. 
Employers  frequently  complain  of  the  irresponsibility  of  many  work- 
ers who  stay  out  for  all  sorts  of  reasons,  greatly  handicapping  those 
in  the  shop.     Whatever  is  the  cause,  100  people  working  40  to  45 

iThe  varioQS  causes  of  reduction  of  the  income  of  workers  in  other  indii'<tries  are  discussed  lu  The 
liyliig  Wage  of  Women  Workers,  by  If.  Louise  Bosworth,  pp.  3^39. 
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weeks  had  a  median  number  of  only  30  full  weeks  of  6  days  and  con- 
sequently only  30  full  weeks'  pay. 

Table  53.— PROPORTION   OF   WEEKS    NOT   BROKEN   BY   SHORT   AB8ENCB8,  IM  A 

50-WEEK  PERIOD,  FOR  600  CUSTOM  WORKERS. 

[Based  oa  pay  rolls.] 


Number  of 

Median 

persons 

number 

Weeks  worked. 

workinc 
speciflea 

fttU  weeks 

of  6  days 
worked. 

weeks. 

50  weeks 

2 
29 

20 
37 

45  and  under  50  weeks 

40  and  under  45  week^ 

100 

30 

35  and  under  40  weeks 

53 

23 

30  and  under  35  weeks 

35 

22 

25  and  under  30  weeks 

32 

15 

20  and  under  25  weeks 

17 

13 

15  and  under  20  weeks 

39 

10 

10  and  under  15  weeks 

55 

7 

5  and  under  10  weeks 

85 

3 

1  and  under  4  weeks 

151 
2 

Undassffied 

Total 

600 

The  number  of  full  weeks  with  full  pay  ranges  from  one-half  to 
three-fourths  of  the  number  of  weeks  worked  by  600  custom  workers. 

The  actual  earnings  of  the  workers  are,  therefore,  much  lower  than 
the  nominal  weekly  wage.  Taking  the  more  stable  group  employed 
25  or  more  weeks  in  a  single  shop  as  a  basis,  the  following  table  shows 
the  relation  between  the  nominal  and  the  actual  wages: 

Tablr  54.—K0MINAL  AND  ACTUAL  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  WAGES  OF  350  CUSTOM  AND 
FACTORY  WORKERS  EMPLOYED  25  OR  MORE  WEEKS  IN  ONE  BHOP.1 

[Based  on  pay  roUs.] 


Woikers  in  custom  sbops. 

Woifcera  in  factories. 

Clnmifled  weekly  wages. 

Nominal  wages. 

Actual  average 
wages.* 

Nominal  wages. 

Actual  BTsnge 
wages.* 

Num- 
l)er. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Kum- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

oant. 

Under  $5 

14 

21 

39 

60 

101 

127 

149 

123 

74 

34 

21 

5.6 
&4 
15.6 
24.0 
40.4 
50.8 
50.6 
49.2 
29.6 
13.6 
8.4 

28 

44 

69 

115 

139 

109 

111 

81 

47 

24 

IS 

11.2 
17.6 
27.6 
46.0 
55.6 
67.6 
44.4 
3X4 
18.8 
9.6 
6.0 

5 
7 
14 
20 
42 
70 
07 
09 
31 
IS 
8 

3.6 

5.0 

10.1 

14.4 

80.2 

50.4 

60.8 

49.6 

22.S 

9.4 

5.8 

10 

19 

$6 

70 

99 

112 

40 

» 

13 

7 

2 

7.3 

U  nd  er  $6 

U.7 

Under  $7 

95^9 

Under  IS 

S0.4 

U  nd  or  90 

7LI 

Under  $10 

00.6 

99  and  over 

»L8 

$10  and  over 

17.0 

$12  and  over 

0.4 

$15  and  over 

S.0 

%ii^  aofl  nver -  - 

1.4 

t  The  250  cujitom  woilcers  include  9  men,  none  leoeivlng  less  than  $9,  and  5  children  under  16,  four  of 
whom  earned  lew  than  $5,  and  the  139  factory  workers  include  8  men,  none  earning  less  than  $12. 

>  Actual  average  weekly  wages  are  based  on  total  income  of  those  working  25  wedcs  or  mors  divided  by 
the  number  of  weeks  worked. 

Among  the  custom  workers  40.4  per  cent  nominally  received  less 
than  $9,  but  actually  the  average  weekly  earnings  of  55.6  per^eent 
fell  below  S9.  Almost  one-half  (49.2  per  cent)  received  a  nominal 
wage  of  $10  or  more^  though  but  32.4  per  cent  actually  earned  this 
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amount.  The  loss  is  much  heavier,  however,  in  the  factory  group. 
Of  the  139  employed  25  or  more  weeks  in  one  shop,  30.2  received  a 
nominal  wage  of  less  than  $9,  while  the  actual  average  earnings  of 
71.2  per  cent  fell  below  this  minimum ;  49.6  per  cent  received  a  nominal 
wage  of  $10  or  more,  but  the  actual  average  weekly  earnings  of  only 
17.9  per  cent  reached  or  passed  $10. 

The  cumulative  loss  of  earnings  due  to  short  absences  of  less  than 
one  week  for  250  custom  workers  and  139  factory  workers  employed 
25  weeks  or  more  in  a  single  shop  was  considerable. 

Table  M^PERCENTAOE  OF  REDUCTION  OP  NOMINAL  INCOME  CAUSED  BY  SHORT 
ABSENCES  FOR  250  CUSTOM  AND  139  FACTORY  WORKERS  EMPLOYED  35  OR  MORE 
WEEKS  IN  A  SPECIFIED  SHOP,  BY  TYPES  OF  DRESSMAKING. 

[Based  on  pay  rolls.] 


Types  of  dfemimktng. 

Percentage  ol  loss. 

Median. 

Upper 
quart  lie. 

Lover 
quart  fie. 

Average. 

Custom  di'ttSBUiaklng 

a? 

13.6 

13.2 

17.1 

6.3 
10.7 

The  median  loss  for  custom  workers  was  8.7  per  cent  and  for  factory 
workers  13.6  per  cent;  the  average  loss  10.5  per  cent  for  custom  aiid 
14  per  cent  for  factory  workers.  For  56  per  cent  of  these  custom 
workers,  the  reduction  of  nominal  income  amounted  to  less  than  10 
per  cent,  and  for  59  per  cent  of  the  factory  workers  to  less  than  15 
per  cent.  Therefore,  if  we  desire  to  estimate  the  actual  earnings  of 
the  workers  and  have  not  access  to  pay  rolls,  the  nominal  income  of 
custom  workers  may  be  reduced  about  10  per  cent  and  of  factory 
workers  14  per  cent  for  short  absences  alone. 

While  the  percentage  of  loss  varies  with  different  tjrpes  of  shops, 
it  also  varies  with  different  types  of  workers.  In  custom  dressmaking 
the  percentage  of  loss  from  short  absences  decreases  with  increasing 
wage,  ranging  from  11.8  per  cent  for  the  workers  earning  less  than 
$5  to  6.3  per  cent  for  the  women  earning  $15  and  over,  and  in  factory 
dressmaking  from  14.4  per  cent  for  the  workers  earning  $5  and  under 
$10  to  7.4  per  cent  for  those  earning  $15  or  more. 

Tablb  5e^PERCENTA0B  OP  REDUCTION  OF  NOMINAL  INCOME  CAUSED  BY  SHORT 
ABSENCES  FOR  250  CUSTOM  AND  139  FACTORY  WORKERS  EMPLOYED  25  OR  MORE 
WEEKS  IN  A  SPECIFIED  SHOP,  BY  WAGE  CROUPS. 


[  Based  on  pay  rolls.] 

Custom  shops. 

Manufacturing  shops. 

Classified  weekly  wages. 

Median. 

Lower 
quartlle. 

Upper 
quartUe. 

Median. 

Lower 

quartlle. 

Upper 
quartlle. 

Uli'der'SS 

11.8 

lai 

8.5 
«.3 

7.3 
6.7 
6.6 
3.1 

23.5 
14.0 
12.4 
10.4 

13.7 

14.4 

12.8 

7.4 

12.6 

11.9 

10.7 

3.0 

14.4 

fkf^d^u^der  S 10 

18.4 

iWind  under  S15 

17.1 

Il&and  over 

ia4 

Total 

8.7 

6.3  1             13.2 

.  13. 6 

10.7 

17.1 
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1*ABLB  48.— CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  WAGES  OF  522  FACTORY  WORKERS,  BY  OCCUPA- 
TIONS—Concluded. 


11 

and 

under 

85 

15 

and 

under 

110 

810 

and 

under 

815 

815 

and 

under 

820 

820 

and 

under 

825 

825 

and 

under 

830 

830 

and 

under 

835 

885 

and 
over. 

Total. 

Occupation. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
OfloL 

Ckrieal  and  general  service. 
TnvtHtng  saleswomen. 

1 

1 
8 
5 
12 
1 

• 

.2 

Models..^ 

1 

6 
3 

1.1 

Office 

1 
18 

1 

LO 

Stock,  errand,  and  floor  slrls 

4 

2.8 

Sbipperff.  men. 

1 

.a 

•        ^  .....  . 

I 

* 

Total 

4 

9 

10 

.  1 

2 

25 

4.8 

TTnclassffled . 

15 

09 

4 

88 

KLS 

Grand  total      .  .....  .  ...  . 

94 

307 

99 

15 

2 

2 

3 

822 

100.  Q 

»  One  boy. 

But  the  significance  of  the  weekly  wage  in  a  skilled  trade  like  dress- 
making must  be  interpreted  by  two  important  factors  which  largely 
determine  it,  age  aixd  experience. 

Since  the  value  of  the  worker  is  dependent  on  '^  common  sense/' 
as  the  dressmakers  phrase  it,  and  on  the  manual  skill  accompanying, 
maturity,  the  wage  is  to  a  certain  extent  determined  by  age.  The 
yoimg  worker  under  18  has  a  very  small  place  in  the  trade,  consti- 
tuting but  8.5  per  cent  of  the  600  custom  workers  studied  from  pay 
rolls.  Table  49  shows  the  weekly  wages  of  95  workers  under  18. 
Approximately,  two-thirds  of  the  14  to  16  year  old  girls  earned  less 
than  $5  as  compared  with  one-fourth  of  those  from  16  to  18  years; 
45.6  per  cent  of  those  16  to  18  years  old  earned  less  than  $6  as  com- 
pared with  about  the  same  proportion,  40.7  per  cent,  of  the  14  to 
16  year  group  who  earned  less  than  $4.  Practically  the  same  pro- 
portion earned  less  than  $8  and  none  earned  $9. 

Tabls  49.-CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  WAGES  OF  WORKERS,  BY  TWO  CLASSIFIED  AQB 

GROUPS. 

[Based  on  pay  rolls  and  personal  interviews.) 


GiaaBified  weekly 
wages. 

Workers  14  and  un- 
der 16  years. 

Workers  1 6  and  under 
18  years. 

Number. 

Cumula- 
tive per 
oent. 

Number. 

Cumiila- 

tiveper 

cent. 

Under  82c  

1 
4 
11 
17 
19 
25 
26 
27 

3.7 
14.8 
4a7 
63.0 

7a  4 

93.6 

96.3 

100.0 

1 
4 
9 
19 
31 
56 
65 
68 

L5 
5.9 
13.2 
27.9 
45.6 
83.8 
96.6 

loao 

Under  83 

Under  84 

Under  85 

Under  86 

Under  87 

Under  88 

Under  89 
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Two  of  the  200  workers  personally  interviewed  were  under  16,  one 
e&ming  $5  and  one  $6  a  week  as  finishers.  The  one  receiving  $5 
had  attended  the  Boston  Trade  School  and  the  one  receiving  $6 
had  gained  experience  sewing  at  home  for  younger  brothers  and 
sisters  and  at  public  night  school,  so  both  had  been  able  to  enter  the 
shop  as  sewers,  which  is  unusual  for  girls  of  this  age. 

While  it  was  impossible  to  secure  the  ages  of  all  the  older  workers 
studied  on  pay  toUs,  the  women  of  16  to  20  years  constituted  31.5  per 
cent  of  the  200  personally  visited,  and  93.7  per  cent  of  these  earned 
less  than  $9.  Almost  one-half  (49.5  per  cent)  of  the  200  workers 
visited  were  under  22  years  of  age  and  just  two-thirds  (66.7  per  cent) 
of  this  group  earned  less  than  $8,  while  but  9.9  per  cent  of  the  women 
22  or  more  years  of  age  earned  less  than  this  minimum.  To  what 
extent  the  large  proportion  in  the  low-wage  group  may  be  explained 
by  youth  and  immaturity  it  is  impossible  to  say,  because  of  lack  of 
official  statistics.  Observation  in  Boston,  Glasgow,  and  Paris,  how- 
ever, confirms  the  belief  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  regular  work- 
ing force  in  the  shops  is  made  up  of  comparatively  young  women. 

Up  to  35  years  the  workers  show  in  general  a  tendency  to  advance- 
ment in  wage.  The  age  of  35  represents  the  climax  of  opportimity 
in  the  trade.  Those  who  have  the  capacity  for  leadership  have  been 
discovered  and  brought  to  the  front.  Those  who  have  not  reached 
success  before  this  wiU  probably  not  advance  much  beyond  the 
position  they  then  hold. 

Tablx  50^A0E  groups  OF  WORKERS,  BY  CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  WAQES. 

[Based  on  personal  interviews.] 


Number  of  workers  earning— 

Age  group. 

Un- 
der 
85 

85 

and 

tlH» 

der 
86 

86 
and 
un- 
der 

87 

87 
and 
un- 
der 

88 

88 

and 
un- 
der 
89 

89 
and 
un- 
der 
810 

810 
and 
un- 
der 
812 

812 
and 
un- 
der 
815 

815 
and 
un- 
der 
818 

818 
and 
un- 
der 
820 

820 
and 
un- 
der 
825 

825 

and 

over. 

Oth- 
ers.i 

To- 
tal. 

Under  16  years 

1 
6 

1 

1 

0 

20 

6 

1  1 

2 

16  and  under  18  yean 

2 

4 

4 

2 

23 

18  and  under  20  years 

5 
7 

4 

6 
6 

4 

1 
3 
2 
5 
3 

1 
8 

1 
3 
2 
5 
2 
3 
2 
1 

2 

1 
1 
2 
2 
5 
3 

40 

20  and  under  22  years 

1 

1 
2 

34 

22  and  under  25  years 

1 

6| 
6 

1 

21 

25  and  under  30  years 

1 
1 

2 
1 

1 

1 

23 

ao  and  under  35  years 

3 
5 
3 

3 

1 

4 

20 

85  and  under  40  years 

1 

1 

20 

40  and  tindei*  ^  veAr* - 

1 

1 

12 

45  and  under  sO  years 

1 

3 

50  years  and  over 

1 

1 

2 

6 

21 

Total 

9 

37 

24 

22 

17 

19 

15 

5 

2 

6 

17 

200 

>  Independents,  pieceworkers,  and  drifters. 
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The  wage  groups,  therefore,  have  a  fairly  definite  personnel.  The 
less  than  $7  group  is  distinctly  the  zone  of  the  young  worker  who 
is  under  the  age  of  20.  The  $7  and  less  than  $10  group  includes 
workers  of  all  ages  from  the  young  girl  under  1 8  to  the  woman  over  50, 
because  it  represents  only  mediocre  manual  skill.  The  SIO  and  lees 
than  $15  group  and  the  $15  and  under  $1S  group  show  workers  of 
a  higher  degree  of  artistic  and  creative  abihty,  excluding  the  very 
young  and  including  some  women  in  the  forties  who  have  reached 
this  stage  earlier  in  their  career  but  never  advanced  beyond  it« 
The  $18  and  over  wage  group  contains  the  artists,  administratorB, 
and  creators,  and  consists  for  the  most  part  of  women  of  25  to  40, 
excluding  both  yoimg  and  old.  Two  classes  at  the  extremes^- 
those  earning  less  than  $5  and  those  earning  over  $18 — are  clear- 
cut  types,  the  former  comprising  the  young  learner  and  the  latter 
the  expert;  the  $7  to  $10  group  at  the  center  is  a  motley  collection 
of  all  ages,  the  workers  here  possessing  but  mediocre  skill. 

The  length  of  experience  as  well  as  age  determines  the  value  and 
earning  capacity  of  the  worker,  since  the  dressmaking  trade  requires 
training  of  the  eye  and  hand  and  development  of  skill  and  taste. 
The  wage  increases  with  experience  up  to  15  years  in  the  trade, 
after  which  the  relation  becomes  decreasingly  apparent.  Ten  years 
or  more  seems  to  be  necessary  to  place  the  worker  within  the  pro- 
fessional group  earning  $15  or  more,  but  in  five  years  she  should  be 
earning  a  living  wage  of  $9  or  more. 

Tablb  51.— relation  of  EXPERIENCE  TO   WEEKLY  WAGES. 

[Bas«d  on  petsooAl  interviews.] 


Number  of  workers  earning  wceklv— 

Years  of  experieDce. 

Un- 
der 
34 

34 

and 
un- 
der 
35 

35 

and 
un- 
der 

3C 

3 
5 

36 
and 
un- 
der 

37 

8 

14 

10 

3 

3 

37 

and 
un- 
der 
38 

2 
2 
8 
4 
2 

38 

and 
un- 
der 
39 

30 
and 
un- 
der 
310 

310 
and 
un- 
der 
312 

312 
and 
un- 
der 

315 

315 
and 
un- 
der 

318 

318 
and 
un- 
der 
330 

320 
and 
un- 
der 
325 

125 

and 
over. 

Oth- 
ers. 

To- 
taL 

Underlyear 

1 

3 

a 

IT 

1  and  under  2  years 

r 

3 
5 
2 
3 
3 
1 

5" 

5 

1 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 

3 
1 
"^ 

2 

1 
3 
1 
3 

1 

1 

1 

21 

2  and  under  3  years 

1 

*"*l 

M 

3 and  under  4  years. . . . 

2 

3 

31 

4and  under  5  years 

11 

5and  under  6  jrears 

1     3 

1 

1 

1 
3 
3 
3 
2 
.... 

11 

6and  under  7  years. . . . 

T 

7mnd  under  8  rean 

2 

I 

i 

Band  under  9  years 

1 

c 

9 and  under  10  years. . . 

f 

10 and  under  15  years. . 

1 
1 
1 

1 

3 
4 
4 
1 

1 
2 
2 

2 

1 
5 

2 
4 
6 

18 

15  and  under  20  years. . 

21 

20  yoars  and  over 

17 

tTflclafi^MM 

t 

1 

t 

Total 

5 

9 

37 

24 

21 

22 

17 

19 

15           *i           9 

6 

17 

200 
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The  wage  group  of  less  than  S7,  therefore,  is  primarily  the  zone 
of  the  young  worker  under  20  years  of  age  and  with  less  than  5 
years'  experience.  The  $7  and  less  than  $10  group  includes  not 
only  young  and  old  but  women  with  a  working  experience  ranging 
from  1  year  or  less  to  20  years  and  more.  The  experts  earning  $18 
or  more  are,  in  the  main,  women  25  to  40  years  of  age  with  a  working 
experience  of  10  but  less  than  20  years. 

But  the  weekly  wage  by  no  means  gives  a  true  insight  into  the 
actual  weekly  earnings,  for  days  lost  cause  a  surprising  reduction 
of  the  nominal  weekly  wage.  Holidays,  of  which  there  are  nine  in 
Massachusetts,  and  occasional  days  lost  for  illness  or  personal  rea- 
sons reduce  the  earnings,  for  the  workers  are  paid  for  actual  service 
only.  Deduction  for  tardiness  is  made  in  two  custom  shops  where 
time  clocks  have  been  installed,  but  this  is  unusual.^ 

The  irregularity  of  work  and  consequent  variation  between  the 
nominal  wage  and  actual  earnings  differ  with  different  workers  and 
different  shops.  The  following  table  shows  the  extent  to  which  the 
workers  in  one  shop  are  affected  by  such  irregularity: 

TA»tB  ^.-OCCUPATION,  WAGE,  AND  PROPORTION  OF  FULL  WfiBKS  OF  SIX  DAYS 

BACH  FOR  ALL  WORKERS  EMPLOYED  39  OR  MORE  WEEKS  IN  SHOP  "A"  DURING 

WORKING  SEASON. 

[BaMd  on  pay  roll.] 


Ooeupation. 

Nomloal 

weekly 

wage. 

Total 
number 

weeks 
worked. 

Number 

(uU  weeks 

ofOdays 

each. 

Number 
part  weeks 
ofless  than 

6  days. 

HMdsidrtdr^ier. 

Waist  draper 

Head  tailor 

Ctarical 

$18 
9 
30 
8 
30 
18 
25 

la 

10 
14 
16 
21 

50 
50 
49 

48 
46 
44 
43 
43 
43 
42 
41 
40 
30 

11 
30 
41 
15 
37 
30 
34 
29 
2S 
22 
25 
22 
7 

80 

ao 

8 
33 

9 
14 

9 
14 
15 
20 
16 
18 
32 

Head  fitter 

Fitter 

Fitter  and  cutter.. 
Shopper 

Emoroiderer 

Sleere  draper 

Waist  draper 

Tailor.. ..:. 

Waist  flntaher 

The  head  skirt  draper  on  $18  a  week  had  only  1 1  full  weeks  of  6  days 
each  and  consequently  received  her  nominal  wage  of  S18  for  only  this 
number  out  of  a  working  season  of  50  weeks.  The  waist  finisher  on 
S5  a  week  received  that  sum  for  but  7  out  of  the  39  weeks  in  the  shop. 
The  head  tailor  and  head  fitter  on  S30  a  week  do  not  suffer  deduction, 
however,  for  occasional  days  lost,  since  those  earning  more  than  $25 
are  usually  on  a  professional  basis.  In  general,  the  well-paid  work* 
ers  seem  to  lose  less  time  from  short  absences;  this  may  be  partially 
due  to  their  sense  of  responsibihty  as  well  as  to  better  conditions. 
Employers  frequently  complain  of  the  irresponsibility  of  many  work- 
ers who  stay  out  for  all  sorts  of  reasons,  greatly  handicapping  those 
in  the  shop.    Whatever  is  the  cause,  100  people  working  40  to  45 

&The  various  caases  of  reducti<ni  of  the  income  of  workers  in  other  industries  are  discussed  tit  The 
liTiag  Wage  of  Women  Workers,  by  M.  Louise  Bosworth,  pp.  83-39. 
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apprenticeship  of  the  errand-girl  service  remain.  The  pay  roll  of  one 
of  the  large  shops  showed  a  young  girl  working  for  no  wage  soine  six 
weeks.  A  Swedish  employer  in  Boston,  a  small  dressmaker  in  Cam- 
bridge, and  one  in  Worcester  reported  three  months'  unpaid  appren- 
ticeship during  which  time  the  girls  ran  errands  and  did  some  simple 
sewing;  $3  was  the  usual  beginning  wage.  A  young  Italian  girl  of 
12  or  13  years  in  the  '* North  End"  of  Boston  had  worked  after  school 
until  9  o'clock  for  a  private  dressmaker  in  that  neighborhood  for  a 
year  without  pay.  'Two  small  employers  in  Boston  reported  three 
months'  unpaid  apprenticeship  with  car  fare.  But  generally  speak- 
ing, impaid  apprenticeship  as  a  means  of  learning  the  trade  is  unusual 
at  present. 

Two  reasons  are  given  by  employers  for  its  disappearance:  (1)  ''wo 
can't  get  girls  to  serve  as  apprentices  without  pay"  and  (2)  ''we  don't 
want  them — we  haven't  time  to  teach." '  The  great  and  unsatisfied 
demand  for  skilled  workers  in  the  trade  raises  the  questions:  Why 
do  not  girls  serve  the  apprenticeship  necessary  to  acquire  a  good 
trade?  Why,  on  the  other  hand,  if  employers  are  so  desperate  for 
help,  do  they  not  try  to  train  their  own  workers?  The  answer  to 
these  questions  isf  ound  in  the  evolution  of  the  trade  itself.  Indus- 
trial advancement  and  competition  have  resulted  in  transfer  of  the 
place  of  production  to  industrial  quarters  and  in  the  development  of 
systematized  organization,  which  means  that  every  member  of  the 
force  must  show  an  immediate  economic  profit.  Division  of  labor  is 
carried  to  a  degree  which  gives  little  chance  for  learning  the  trade  as 
a  whole.  Moreover,  since  heads  of  sections  must  make  their  divisions 
pay,  they  have  little  time  or  inclination  to  train  the  unskilled  worker. 
The  restriction  of  custom  dressmaking  to  house  gowns  of  delicate  or 
perishable  materials  leaves  small  opportunity  for  the  beginner  and 
there  is  very  Kttle  work  left  in  the  professional  dressmaker's  shop  that 
could  be  turned  over  to  absolutely  unskilled  hands.  The  most  simple 
processes,  such  as  binding  of  seams,  must  be  done  neatly  and  carefully 
or  the  delicate  silks  and  chiffons  show  bad  effects.  The  hooks  and 
eyes  must  be  sewed  on  by  exact  measurements.  The  collars  must  fit 
perfectly.  The  ability  to  handle  thase  delicate  materials  without  muss- 
ing, soiling,  or  stretching  them  is  a  part  of  the  beginner's  education. 

What  avenue  of  approach  then  does  the  trade  itself  offer  to  the 
young  inexperienced  worker  !  Practically  the  only  means  of  entrance 
for  the  young  girl  who  has  had  no  previous  training  or  experience  is 
through  ''a  pseudo  apprenticeship,"  as  M.  Alfassa  dubs  it,^  that  is, 
the  errand-girl  stage.  The  errand  girl  picks  up  stray  bits  of  informa- 
tion concerning  the  trade,  but  this  is  a  slow  and  haphazard  method. 
The  French  expression  "trottin"  and  the  English  word  '* trotter" 

>  La  Crbe  do  rAppreotissage,  par  Q«org«s  AUassa,  in  Annab  das  SciaiXMs  PoliUquaB,  July,  1905,  pp. 
421-441. 
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well  express  the  errand  girl's  primary  occupation.  She  runs  erraads 
down  town  to  match  materials  or  buy  thread  or  findings,  and  defiyers 
the  gowns  at  the  homes  of  customers.  She  may  or  may  not  be  called 
upon  to  sweep  and  dust.  She  answers  the  door  bell  and  the  telephone 
and  is  general  utility  girl.  One  naturally  asks:  When  does  she  have 
time  to  learn  anything  of  the  trade  ?  She  is,  of  course,  securing  a  gen* 
eral  training  in  her  shopping  expeditions,  and  in  the  small  and 
medium-sized  shop  there  are  many  spare  moments  when  she  has  a 
chance  to  use  her  needle.  In  a  large  shop,  however,  where  four  or 
five  errand  girls  are  sometimes  employed,  one  for  each  workroom,* 
these  girls,  Uke  the  other  workers,  are  more  speciahzed  and  have  less 
time  or  opportunity  for  sewing.  Although  they  sometimes  work  up 
through  the  stages  of  the  trade,  the  system  offers  occasion  for  exploi- 
tation of  children.  One  young  girl  who  entered  a  shop  as  errand  girl 
was  at  the  end  of  five  months  put  on  the  sewing  force,  but  another 
worked  six  years  as  errand  girl  at  the  end  of  which  time  her  employer 
'*  thought  she  was  ready  for  sewing." 

In  general,  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamentals  of  the  trade  is  esseiH 
tial  to  secure  entrance  as  worker  in  the  shop  of  to-day.  The  news- 
papers are  full  of  advertisements  like  ''Dressmaker  apprentices  paid, 
must  be  good  sewers  " ;  *  *  Girl  wanted  to  learn  dressmaking,  paid  while 
learning,  a  little  experience  preferred.'' '  The  busy  dressmaker  is 
rare  who  will  stop  to  teach  the  young  girl  such  simple  yet  essential 
principles  as  how  to  hold  a  needle,  to  wear  a  thimble,  to  hold  the  mate- 
rials so  they  will  not  be  mussed  or  soiled,  and  to  develop  accuracy  of 
measurement  and  abiUty  to  take  neat  but  rapid  stitches.  The  girl 
formerly  acquired  these  fundamentals  to  a  certain  extent  in  her  own 
home,  but  neither  home  nor  shop  now  gives  systematic  training  along 
these  lines. 

**The  question  that  these  investigations  raise,"  wrote  Mrs.  Oake- 
shott,  inspector  of  women's  technical  classes  in  London  in  1908/^18 
whether  it  [apprenticeship]  is  worth  reviving  in  any  form  or  whether 
as  a  system  workroom  training  is  effete  and  must  be  replaced."  ' 
Training  in  the  workroom  if  properly  conducted  undoubtedly  offers 
certain  advantages.  In  a  small  shop  where  only  a  few  girls  are  em- 
ployed the  young  worker  has  the  advantage  of  a  general  training  on 
all  parts  of  the  gown  under  the  direct  supervision  of  her  employer. 
She  sees  the  relation  of  the  different  parts  to  the  whole.  She  has  the 
opportunity  for  adaptation  to  the  discipline  of  shop  hom*s,  learns  the 
necessity  for  strict  application,  acquires  the  art  of  working  with 
others,  and  has  a  chance  to  develop  initiative.  In  other  words,  an 
appreciation  of  business  methods,  a  realization  of  the  necessity  of 
prompt  and  efficient  service,  and  a  sense  of  values  is  cultivated. 

1  One  large  shop  advertised  for  25  errand  girls.    Boston  Olobe,  Sept.  16, 1911. 

s  Boston  Globe,  Oct.  9, 16, 23,  27, 1910,  etc.  .^ 

s  London  County  Council,  Women's  Trades  (London,  190o),  p.  5. 
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Only  the  small  shop,  however,  can  provide  general  training  for  the 
inexperienced  young  girl  of  to-day;  it  has  been  in  a  sense  a  training 
school  for  many  workers  in  the  trade,  but  census  statistics  seem  to 
show  its  disappearance  and  eUmination.  Moreover,  the  small  shop, 
during  the  last  decade,  has  become  very  limited  in  its  &Ad,  since 
much  of  its  work  now  consists  largely  of  alterations  and  of  making  a 
medium-grade  product.  Thus  the  young  worker's  experience  is 
necessarily  restricted,  she  acquires  little  or  none  of  the  science  of  the 
trade,  and  has  a  very  limited  opportunity  for  advancranent.  Large 
employers  frankly  admit  the  small  opportunity  for  inexperienced 
workers.  The  head  dressmaker  in  a  large  fashionable  establishment 
favored  shop  training  but  acknowledged  that  in  her  own  workroom 
the  girl  can  be  given  Uttle  attention.  ^ '  We  put  her  into  the  work- 
room and  just  let  her  pick  up  as  best  she  can,  but  it  is  a  more  prac- 
tical training.''  ''She  becomes  a  helper  under  one  of  the  more 
advanced  girls,"  said  another.  The  industry  no  longer  teaches  its 
workers  the  trade  as  a  whole  but  allows  them  to  acquire  such  knowl- 
edge as  they  may  be  able  to  ''pick  up"  during  their  working  experi- 
ence in  the  shop.  The  exceptional  girl  will  profit  by  her  opportunity 
and  surmount  all  difficulties,  but  the  great  majority  will  not. 

What  can  be  done  to  help  this  great  majority  bridge  the  gap) 
Where  can  the  girl  get  the  fundamentals  which  will  enable  her  to  take 
advantage  of  her  opportunities  to  ''pick  up  "  in  the  shop?  A  cursory 
glance  would  seem  to  show  that  there  are  many  {^encies  through 
which  she  might  secure  the  fundamentals:  the  public  day  school,  the 
night  schools,  the  high  school  of  practical  arts,  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  classes,  the  various  endowed  institutions,  both 
public  and  private,  where  sewing  classes  are  held,  the  private  dress- 
making schools,  and  lastly,  the  new  and  recent  development  of  the 
last  decade,  the  trade  schools  for  girls.  With  the  exception  of  the  last 
method,  the  purpose  and  results  of  all  of  these  efforts  may  be  hastily 
described. 

The  aim  of  the  sewing  classes  of  the  public  day  schools  has  been 
cultural  rather  than  industrial;  to  give  the  girl  a  certain  amount  of 
manual  training  which  has  a  definite  relation  to  her  domestic  life,  not 
to  equip  her  to  earn  her  Uving  in  that  particular  trade,  any  more 
than  the  corresponding  manual  training  of  the  boy  is  to  fit  him  to 
become  a  carpenter.  The  manual  training  in  the  school  usually  con- 
sists in  simple  sewing  for  two  hours  once  or  twice  a  week  in  the  upper 
grades.  The  young  eighth-grade  girl  who  spent  a  year  making  a 
kitchen  apron  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  many  processes,  such  as 
cutting,  hastily,  hemming,  and  buttonholing,  but  she  was  by  no 
means  equipped  to  maintain  a  place  in  a  dressmaking  shop.  %e 
must  have  more  systematic  and  intensive  traimng  to  induct  her  into 
the  trade. 
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The  municipal  public  school  system  also  provides  ovening  classes 
which  include  dressmakiog  in  the  curriculum,  but  these  are  not 
industrial  training  'classes  nor  do  they  attempt  to  train  for  the  trade. 
Their  aim  is  social  as  well  as  educational,  namely,  to  make  the  pupil 
a  more  efficient  producer  and  consumer  in  the  home.  These  classes 
perform  a  valuable  service  if  rightly  conducted,  but  they  should  not 
be  mistaken  for  industrial  training  classes.  Neither  do  their  pupils 
increase  competition  in  the  trade,  as  might  be  supposed,  for  the 
majority  are  heads  of  families  or  women  with  other  occupations  who 
are  trying  to  maintain  a  respectable  wardrobe  on  a  scanty  income. 
The  teachers  questioned  knew  of  none  who  had  gone  into  the  trade, 
and  but  two  of  the  200  workers  visited  had  had  any  training  in  the 
evening  schools.  Classes  in  dressmaking  iu  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association,  churches,  and  various  endowed  institutions  of 
the  city  all  exist  for  the  same  purpose — whelping  the  girl  or  woman  to 
make  her  own  clothes  or  those  of  her  family. 

The  high  school  of  practical  arts  provides  a  four  years'  training, 
but  dressmaking  classes  in  such  a  school  turn  out  few  industrial 
workers  for  the  trade.  The  economic  status  of  pupils  in  this  school 
which  enables  them  to  devote  four  years  to  secondary  education 
enables  them  to  prepare  themselves  for  something  better.  The  four- 
year  course  excludes  the  industrial  worker,  providing  leaders  and 
teachers  of  the  trade  and  equipping  the  girl  for  something  above  the 
industrial  level. 

Private  dressmaking  schools,  though  not  numerous,  range  from 
the  small  private  dressmaker  who  advertises  ''Dress  cutting  taught 
by  practical  dressmaker  for  $5;  situation  furnished,''  ^  to  the  large 
school  in  the  center  of  the  business  district  advertising  ''100  women 
and  girls  wanted  at  once  to  learn  dressmaking  and  millinery  by  the 
famous  system."  ^  In  spite  of  the  promises  held  forth  by  some  of 
these  schools,  very  few  workers  were  found  who  had  been  trained  in 
them.  One  shopworker  was  attending  an  evening  class  for  further 
instruction.  Several  independent  dayworkers  had  taken  a  course 
for  which  they  paid  $25,  but  maintained  it  had  not  fitted  them  for 
the  shop;  that  the  whole  training  had  been  based  on  a  particular 
system  which  they  found  used  in  no  shop.  Moreover,  the  cost  of 
instruction  in  private  schools  must  shut  out  large  numbers  and  con- 
sequently  can  not  supply  the  needs  of  the  great  mass  of  workers. 

The  public  school  authorities  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts  have 
made  a  radical  diversion  within  the  last  decade  in  assuming  the  re- 
sponsibility of  training  girls  directly  for  the  trade.  The  pioneer  trade 
school  for  14  to  16  year  old  girb  was  opened  in  New  York  in  1902 
by  Mrs.  Mary  Schenck  Woolman,  who  became  convinced  that  the 
yoimg  girls  of  this  age  who  were  leaving  the  public  schools  could  be 

'  ■  ■  —  ■      I  -I  ■■■■-.-  I        -.    n 

>  Boston  Globe,  Oct.  30, 1910.  •  Ibid,  Mar.  4;  1910. 
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equipped  with  the  fundamentals  which  would  secure  entrance  into 
the  desirable  trades.  ''Three  principles  may  be  laid  down  with 
regard  to  the  desirability  of  woman's  work/'  wrote  Miss  Marshall. 
"First,  the  occupation  must  not  deaden  the  natural  powers  nor 
reduce  the  individual  to  the  position  of  a  mere  machine;  second,  it 
must  develop  that  kind  of  efficiency  which  will  be  valuable  to  the 
woman  as  a  home  maker;  and  third,  it  must  not  be  detrimental 
physically  or  morally/'  * 

The  needle  trades,  accepted  as  fulMing  these  requirements,  have 
been  introduced  in  all  the  trade  schools  for  girls,  and  have  necessi- 
tated a  new  point  of  view  and  new  methods  in  education.  The  trade 
school  for  girls  must  face  two  facts:  "(1)  that  the  primary  aim  of 
the  classes  was  to  reach  girls  who  were  obliged  to  go  to  work  yoimg, 
and  who  could  not,  therefore,  spend  much  time  in  training;  (2)  that 
the  classes  were  to  train  for  trades,  hence  that  workshop  conditions 
must  be  studied  and  adopted."  *  Investigation  showed  that  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  fundamentals  was  essential  to  secure  a  stable  position  in 
the  shop.  The  school  must  lift  the  girl  over  the  stage  of  general 
service  which  is  otherwise  the  only  means  of  entrance  for  yoimg  and 
inexperienced  workers  and  which  proves  a  "blind  alley"  for  many. 
The  girl  must  learn  such  seemingly  elementary  yet  really  difficult 
things  as  holding  a  needle  properly  and  easily,  handling  delicate 
materials  without  soiling  or  mussing  them,  basting,  sewing  and  over- 
casting a  seam  without  puckering  it,  sewing  on  hooks  and  eyes  so 
they  meet,  and  using  some  judgment  in  the  distance  at  which  they 
are  placed*  for  on  collars  they  must  be  close  together  and  on  lingerie 
blouses  farther  apart;  making  buttonholes;  turning  and  hemming 
the  bottoms  of  coats  and  skirts;  putting  briiid  on  skirts;  gathering; 
using  the  proper  sized  stitch  for  different  materials  and  different 
purposes;  tacking  girdles  to  waists,  or  overdresses  to  the  linings; 
tucking  by  hand  and  machine,  and  alterations. 

All  these  processes  constitute  the  work  of  the  young  general  worker, 
helper,  plain  sewer  or  finisher,  and  are  practically  the  only  work 
open  to  one  of  limited  experience.  These,  then,  are  the  processes  on 
which  she  must  be  drilled,  for  her  capacity  to  do  these  things  well 
determines  her  ability  to  maintain  her  position.  But  not  only  must 
she  know  how  to  do  these  things,  but  in  all  she  must  display  three 
very  important  requisites — neatness,  accuracy,  and  speed. 

But  when  she  has  met  the  technical  requisites  of  the  trade,  there  are 
still  important  lessons  to  be  mastered.  She  must  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  consecutive  work  of  a  nine-hour  day,  so  the  trade 
school,  attempting  to  provide  a  stage  of  transition,  maintains  a 

>  Industrial  Training  for  Women,  by  Florence  M.  UorHhallf  National  Society  for  the  rromotlon  of  Indii»> 
trial  Education,  Bulletin  No.  4,  p.  17. 

>  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Boston  Trade  School  for  Qirb,  December,  1900,  p.  13. 
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working  day  from  8.30  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.,  with  one  hour  at  noon. 
Materials  are  furnished  by  the  school  and  garments  are  made  for 
sale  or  on  order  under  the  guidance  and  direction  of  teachers  who 
have  worked  in  the  trade,  providing  as  much  of  the  shop  conditions 
as  is  compatible  with  training.  But  the  trade  school  wishes  to  give 
not  only  the  necessities,  but  some  outlook  into  the  future.  Miss 
Marshall  has  estimated  that  three-fourths  of  the  school  time  must 
be  devoted  to  meeting  the  demands  of  the  trade,  and  in  the  other 
foiu*th,  the  learner  must  bo  equipped  Math  some  of  the  fundamentals 
which  will  insure  her  success  as  a  future  worker.  For  instance,  good 
health  is  one  of  her  most  valuable  assets  and  she  must  learn  how  to 
sit  properly  without  humping  over  as  is  the  natural  inclination  of 
sewers.  She  must  be  taught  the  necessity  of  good  food  and  what  is 
proper  food.  She  must  learn  the  value  and  necessity  of  cleanliness, 
of  fresh  air,  and  of  exercise,  which  are  most  essential  for  a  sedentary 
occupation.  One  mother  when  asked:  "How  has  Mary  been  most 
benefited  by  the  trade  school  ?"  said,  '*  She  takes  a  bath  every  morning 
and  she  walks  to  work.''  Moreover,  she  must  be  given  some  of  the 
elementary  but  fundamental  principles  of  "artistic  sense,"  such  as 
pleasing  combination  of  color  and  materials,  artistic  design,  planning 
waists,  dresses,  trimmings;  perhaps  also  she  should  have  a  little 
experience  in  the  more  artistic  processes  of  the  trade,  such  as  draping 
and  trimming,  as  an  impetus  and  glimpse  into  the  future  rather  than 
as  training  for  an  immediate  opening. 

The  Boston  Trade  School  for  Girls,  beginning  with  a  curriculum  of 
a  few  months,  has  been  able  to  lengthen  the  course  of  study  to  two 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  learner  is  ready  for  the  trade  and 
has  also  reached  a  suitable  age  for  entering  it.  The  test  of  any  vocar- 
tional  school  is  the  recognition  given  by  employoi's  and  the  success 
of  the  students  themselves.  The  remarkable  growth  of  the  Boston 
school  during  its  six  years'  existence  as  a  private  organization,  from 
15  or  so  in  the  summer  of  1904  to  almost  200  when  in  1909  it  was 
taken  over  under  city  management,  illustrates  the  attitude  of  girls 
and  parents  toward  such  a  school.^ 

The  attitude  of  the  trade  is  also  illustrated  by  an  interesting 
advertisement  appearing  in  the  Boston  Globe  on  October  8,  1910, 
"Wanted,  Sewing  girls  with  Boston  Trade  School  training.     Apply 

to "     Eighty-four  graduates,  all  who  had  gone  out 

from  the  school  up  to  1910  as  accredited  and  were  still  employed 
in  the  trade,  were  visited;  34.5  per  cent  entered  the  trade  with  a 
beginning  wage  of  $4,  33  per  cent  at  $5,  and  14  per  cent  at  $6.  Three- 
fourths  were  loss  than  18  years  old  when  they  began  work.  The 
trade-school  girl  undoubtedly  has  an  immediate  financial  advantage 

1  The  school  has  continued  tb  grow  under  public-school  management,  showing  a  registration  of  594^irl8 
during  the  school  year  1913-14. 
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over  the  girls  trained  tlirough  the  trade.  While  four-fifths  of  the 
workers  visited  who  had  entered  as  paid  apprentices  and  the  same 
proportion  of  trade-school  girls  entered  under  18  years  of  age,  none 
of  l^e  former  group  as  compared  with  almost  one-half  the  latter  had 
a  heginning  wage  exceeding  $4.  The  trade  school  now  aims  to  place 
girls  at  not  less  than  S6  a  week.^ 

In  the  shop  the  young  graduate  finds  herself  a  member  of  the  great 
"industrial  group"  described  in  the  chapter  on  wages  (p.  133),  which 
represents  primarily  manual  skill  and  constitutes  55  per  cent  of  the 
great  working  f  orce.^  The  workroom  still  has  much  to  teach  her.  She 
is  capable  of  good  workmanship,  but  she  must  adapt  heirself  to  the 
discipUne  of  the  nine-hour  working  day,  and  to  the  routine  work, 
the  short  cuts,  and  the  frequently  slip-shod  methods  of  the  trade. 
She  must  realize  that  economy  of  time  and  effort  are  the  watchwords 
of  the  trade.  She  must  gain  appreciation  of  business  methods,  and 
of  the  necessity  of  strict  application  and  efficiency,  and  acquire  the 
speed  demanded  in  the  trade.  She  must  develop  initiative  and 
abiUty  to  see  what  is  to  be  done  and  how  to  do  it  in  case  she  has 
never  done  it  before.  Several  employers  have  reported  instances  of 
going  into  the  workroom  and  saying:  '^I  should  like  some  little 
ornament  to  give  this  a  finishing  touch,"  or,  '^  Will  some  one  make  a 
bow  or  knot  like  this  one  in  the  picture  )"  A  young  trade-school  girl 
has  frequently  volunteered  to  try  it  and  succeeded.  All  these  char- 
acteristics the  actual  shopwork  and  increasing  maturity  must  develop. 
The  trade  school  provides  the  foundation,  the  impetus,  and  the  broad 
general  outlook.  The  shop  experience  and  increasing  maturity  must 
broaden  out  her  experience  and  usefulness  in  the  trade. 

As  she  becomes  acquainted  she  is  interested  and  wishes  to  know 
how  the  other  workers  acquired  their  trade.  Five  general  methods 
other  than  her  own  are  discovered:  (1)  apprenticeship  with  tuition 
for  a  few  of  the  older  or  foreign-born  women,  (2)  unpaid  apprentice* 
ship,  (3)  so-called  apprenticeship  on  a  small  wage  involving  errands, 
(4)  the  errand-girl  service  solely,  and  (5)  entrance  as  a  regular  worker 
having  acquired  the  fundamentals  at  home. 

About  equal  proportions  entered  as  paid  apprentices  on  less  than 
$5,  and  as  paid  workers  on  S5  or  more,  these  two  methods  inducting 
into  ihe  trade  two-thirds  of  those  without  trade-school  training.' 
Apprenticeship  with  tuition  plays  a  very  small  part  as  a  means  of 
entrance  because  the  system  has  disappeared,  and  the  errand-giil 
service  is  also  an  unimportant  avenue  because  few  advance  through 

this  stage  to  the  sewing  processes;  the  majority  'Mon't  like  iV  and 
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>  8m  IntMisire  study  in  fortheoming  bal1«tt&  o(  th»  United  States  Bnreaa  of  Labor  Statistics  on  InJa^ 
trial  Efficiency  of  Girls  Trained  in  llasaacfaiiaatts  Trade  Schools. 

a  See  Tabk>  47. 

•  Paid  apprentices  31  per  cent  and  paid  worken  34.6  per  ceat  of  116  woriun  Tislted  who  had  niA  beeo 
tniaed  at  the  trade  school. 
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drop  out.  A  somewhat  larger  proportion  entered  through  unpaid 
apprenticeship. 

Two  present-day  illustrations  show  the  character  of  training  and 
variety  of  results  secured  under  the  old  apprentioeship  system.  An 
English  woman  of  44  years  was  apprenticed  about  30  years  ago  to  a 
private  dressmaker  in  England  with  a  premium  of  about  $97  paid  in 
advance.  In  return  she  received  from  her  employer  room  and  board, 
the  premium  money  dealt  out  to  her  as  pocket  money  in  60-cent  bits 
each  week,  and  thorough  training  in  the  making  of  every  part  of  the 
dress*  At  the  end  of  two  years  she  was  a  full-fledged  *'  bodice4iand/' 
taking  the  waist  from  the  fitter  and  finishing  it^  and  after  two  years 
as  bodice-hand  she  went  to  London  and  secured  employment  as  waist 
finisher  in  various  firms  in  London,  earning  the  equivalent  of  $4.50 
a  week.  She  later  came  to  America,  and  has  been  in  Boston  several 
years  working  as  finisher  in  various  establishments  at  a  weekly  wage 
ranging  from  $6  to  $8.  At  the  age  of  44  her  opportunities  are 
limited  mostly  to  alterations  or  machine-made  clothing  establish- 
ments, for  she  has  never  advanced  beyond  the  plain-sewer  stage. 
Employment  agencies  tell  her  they  are  not  able  to  furnish  her  work, 
as  ^e  is  too  old,  and  the  young  women  are  preferred. 

An  interesting  comparative  study  of  possibilities  and  capacity  to 
profit  by  them  is  seen  in  the  experience  of  a  Swedish  woman,  who 
after  a  year's  similar  apprenticeship  in  Sweden,  worked  a  few  years 
in  her  own  coimtry  and  came  to  America  at  the  age  of  20,  unable  to 
speak  the  English  language.  In  four  years  she  was  earning  $18  a 
week,  and  in  eight  years  $25  a  week  as  fitter  in  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  fashionable  establishments  in  Boston.  She  had  then 
worked  up  a  small  clientele  of  her  own  and  determined  to  go  into 
business  for  herself.  With  a  capital  of  $350  she  opened  up  a  small 
shop,  and  by  the  end  of  the  second  season,  at  the  age  of  30,  was  doing 
an  annual  business  of  $12,000. 

Unpaid  apprenticeship,  in  which  the  employee  pays  the  employer 
nothing  and  vice  versa,  represents  the  second  stage  in  the  appren- 
ticeship system.  The  period  of  supposed  training  is  much  shorter 
and  much  less  comprehensive  than  in  the  original  form,  and  while 
the  original  apprenticeship  presiunably  taught  the  whole  trade, 
these  decadent  forms  more  usually  teach  a  particular  process.  This 
is  shown  by  the  length  of  time  given  to  the  trainiog.  More  than 
one-half  of  the  20  workers  had  a  three  months'  period  without  pay; 
15  per  cent  exceeded  this,  six  months,  however,  being  the  maximum, 
and  tiie  same  proportion  had  a  shorter  period  ranging  from  two  to 
six  weeks  without  pay.  The  most  highly  paid  worker  visited  had 
gained  her  preliminary  training  through  a  six  months'  unpaid  ap- 
prenticeship in  a  large  shop.  She  was  apprenticed  at  the  age  of  14, 
and  after  17  years  of  varied  experience,  both  as  employee  and  em- 
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ployer,  she  was  earning  $50  a  week  as  head  dressmaker  over  65 
employees  in  a  large,  fashionable  establishment. 

So-called  apprenticeship  on  a  small  weekly  wage  is  the  next  stage 
of  decadence  in  the  apprenticeship  system,  which  often  may  mean 
a  combination  of  general  service  and  sewing.  For  since  the  worker 
is  being  paid,  she  is  usually  expected  to  eani  her  wage  by  numerous 
duties,  such  as  answering  the  doorbell  or  telephone,  running  errands 
down  town,  and  perhaps  sweeping,  for  her  services  in  the  sewing  are,  as 
a  whole,  of  very  little  value  at  first  unless  she  has  had  some  training 
and  experience.  With  increasing  development  and  complication  of 
the  trade,  however,  even  this  avenue  is  gradually  closing,  and  the 
errand-girl  stage  has  become  the  common,  but  very  limited,  opening 
into  the  trade  for  the  immature  worker.  But  12  of  the  200  girls 
visited  had  advanced  through  this  avenue,  and  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  circiunstantial  evidence  to  indicate  that,  while  many  enter  as 
errand  girls,  few  advance  from  this  stage  to  the  sewing  processes. 
Twenty  per  cent  of  the  200  visited  entered  the  trade  as  paid  workers 
with  a  wage  of  $5  or  more,  which  indicates  acquaintance  with  the 
fundamental  principles  of  sewing,  presumably  acquired  in  the  home; 
three-fourths  of  these  were  18  years  of  age  or  more.  The  oppor- 
tunity to  acquire  this  experience  at  home  is,  however,  decreasing 
with  the  predominance  of  cheap  ready-made  wear. 

Table  60.— AGE  OF  200  WOMEN  AT  THE  TIME  OF  ENTERING  THE  TRADE  THROUGH 

FOUR  DIFFERENT  METHODS. 


Age  at  entering  trade. 


Under  14  years 

14  and  under  16  years. 
16  and  under  18  years. 
18  and  under  21  years. 

£1  years  and  over 

Unclassified 


ToUl. 


Means  of  entrance. 


Apprenticeship. 


Tui- 
tion. 


2 

1 


1 

4 


Un- 
paid. 


1 
8 
4 
5 


20 


Paid. 


1 

13 

15 

3 

2 

2 


36 


Er- 
rands. 


1 
G 
4 
1 


12 


Paid 

Trade 

Unchis- 

worlcer. 

school. 

■ifled. 

5 

i9" 

5 

61 

15 

13 

9 

1 

6    

• 

4 

40 

84 

4 

Total. 


5 

S2 

79 
37 
13 
15 


200 


While  the  shop  pressed  by  competition  can  not  waste  time  on  a 
girl  who  docs  not  adapt  herself  readily  to  its  needs  and  demands,, 
the  trade  school  can  help  and  develop  many  a  young  girl  who  later 
becomes  an  ef&cient  worker,  and  by  placing  her  in  the  shop  as  a 
sewer  prevents  the  tremendous  waste  of  the  present  haphazard 
methods. 

Once  established  in  the  trade  '4t  all  depends  on  the  girl/'  employ- 
ers maintain,  but  her  previous  training  and  the  conditions  within 
her  particular  shop  are  also  determining  factors.    A  young  girl  of 
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17  who  attended  the  trade  school  for  a  year  was  placed  in  one  of  the 
largest  shops  in  Boston  at  a  beginning  wage  of  S6  and  in  less  than  a 
year  was  in  chaise  of  linings  at  $8  with  four  women  working  under 
her.  Almost  one-half  those  earning  $8  and  S9  had  reached  the  $8 
wage  in  less  than  four  years  and  three-fourths  in  less  than  six  years. 
The  $9  wage  expresses  more  maturity  and  experience,  the  majority 
having  had  five  or  more  years'  experience,  though  about  one-fourth 
reached  this  stage  between  three  and  four  years.  On  the  other  hand 
old  women  who  have  spent  all  their  life  in  the  trade  earn  $7  and  $8. 
However,  alm*ost  one-half  of  the  64  women  visited  who  were  within 
the  "industrial  group,"  and  earning  from  $7  to  $9, had  reached  the 
$7  wage  in  less  than  three  years  and  two-thirds  in  less  than  four 
years. 

Table  eL—LENQTH  OF  TIME  REQUIRED  TO  REACH  THE  17,  |8,  AND  $9  WAGE  BY  04 

WORKERS  IN  THE  INDUSTRIAL  GROUP. 


Number  earning  specified  wage  in  time  specified. 


Weekly  wage. 


$7- 
18. 
19. 


Under  1 

j-ear. 


7 
6 


1  year 
and  un- 
der 2 


2  years 
and  un- 
der 3 


3  years 

and  un- 

der4 


10 
5 


12 
2 


I 


12 
6 
1 


4  years 
and  un- 
der 5 


8 

10 

5 


5  years 
and  un- 
der 6 


2 
2 

7 


6  years 
and  un- 
classified. 


13 

10 

0 


Total. 


64 
41 
22 


After  working  several  years  the  young  helper  or  iBnisher  is  very 
likely  to  come  down  to  the  shop  some  morning  and  find  her  employer 
in  despair,  for  several  waists  and  gowns  must  be  sent  home  that  day 
and  the  head  sleeve  girl  or  the  waist  draper  is  sick  in  bed.  The 
young  girl  volunteers  to  solve  the  problem.  ''I  did  waist  draping  in 
the  trade  school  several  weeks"  or  ''IVe  often  watched  the  waist 
draper  do  it"  and  her  employer  under  necessity  dubiously  consents. 
The  young  girl  glowing  with  enthusiasm  and  puffed  with  pride  does 
her  very  best  and,  with  occasional  help  when  in  doubt,  has  her  share 
of  the  work  completed  at  the  appointed  time.  The  next  time  the 
head  girl  is  ill,  or  if  she  leaves  to  be  married,  or  to  go  to  some  other 
shop,  the  yoimg  helper  naturally  slips  into  her  place.  This  is  a 
transition  stage  between  the  purely  industrial  work  involving  manual 
skill  on  which  the  $5  to  $9  workers  are  employed,  and  the  highly 
skilled  artistic  and  administrative  occupations  of  the  women  earning 
$15  and  over. 

Into  this  $10  to  $14  wage  group  our  young  prot6g6  has  advanced 
after  some  years'  experience.  In  this  stage  are  the  makers  who  put 
together  the  parts  of  the  waists,  skirts,  and  sleeves,  perhaps  some 
cutters  in  the  small  shops,  the  majority  of  the  drapers,  some  of  the 
high-class  finishers,  who  also  combine  "making"  with  finishing,  and 
a  few  expert  machine  operators.    A  trade-school  girl  who  went  to 
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work  at  the  age  of  17  with  a  beginning  wage  of  S5  had  in  tiiree  years 
become  a  waist  draper  in  a  large  fashionable  shop,  earning  SIO  a  week. 
A  young  colored  girl  who  attended  the  trade  school  seven  months 
began  work  at  the  age  of  16  on  S4  a  week  and  in  four  years  was 
earning  $12  as  a  sleeve  draper.  Two  young  sisters  who  attended 
the  trade  school  seven  and  nine  months  respectively  began  work  at 
$4  and  at  $6  and  in  four  years  were  each  earning  $11.  Two-thirds 
of  the  22  women  within  this  group  personally  visited  had  not  reached 
this  semiprofessional  stage  before  six  years  and  the  majority  r^ 
quired  a  longer  period. 

It  is  just  about  this  time,  after  several  years'  experience,  that  the 
girl  begins  to  aspire  to  something  better.  At  this  stage  the  majority 
are  about  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  years  of  age.  Their  parents 
now  begin  to  expect  them  to  be  independent,  and  they  feel  they  have 
been  in  the  shop  long  enough  to  have  some  share  in  the  creative  work 
which  is  so  much  more  interesting  and  profitable.  If  now  they  could 
have  opportunity  to  study  the  principles  of  art  and  design,  planning, 
cutting,  artistic  combination  of  materials,  trimmings,  and  colors,  they 
would  appreciate  and  profit  by  the  training.  Their  increased  ma- 
turity and  experience  would  enable  them,  if  properly  equipped,  to 
meet  a  part  of  the  demand  for  the  higher  class  of  workers.  The  col- 
ored girl  had  never  abandoned  her  outside  studying  of  allied  subject**, 
such  as  art  and  design,  so  she  was  able  when  the  sleeve  draper  mar- 
ried to  take  her  place  on  a  wage  of  $12  with  only  four  years'  shop 
experience.  Tlie  artistic  and  administrative  positions  paying  $15  and 
more  are  for  the  most  part  held  by  comparatively  young  women 
ranging  from  25  to  40  years  of  age.  After  that  they  usually  go  out 
by  the  day,  do  business  in  their  own  home,  or  open  a  shop.  A  great 
many  women  do  not  rise  above  the  industrial  stage  in  the  trade  be- 
cause of  lack  of  artistic  and  creative  ability.  Some  who  have  latent 
ability  might  with  proper  stimulus  and  impetus  develop  those  quali- 
fications requisite  for  advancement.  Systematic  and  well  oi^ganized 
evening  classes  offering  such  training  in  close  cooperation  with  the 
needs  and  demands  of  the  trade  would  undoubtedly  lift  many  over 
the  obstacles  encountered  in  the  shop.  The  capable  girl  will  sur- 
mount them,  but  the  timid  and  less  resourceful  wiQ  often  aDow  them 
to  conquer  her. 

So  a  coordination  of  technical  training  and  of  trade  experience  is 
essential.  The  preliminary  training  and  experience  acquired  in  the 
trade  school  shorten  the  period  of  acquisition  in  the  shop,  and,  also, 
inducts  into  the  trade  many  who  could  not  surmount  the  initial 
obstacles  in  the  trade,  such  as  speed  requirements  and  knowledge  of 
the  fundamental  and  elementary  processes.  In  the  trade  school, 
however,  the  training  and  development  of  the  young  worker  is 
paramount.     Tlio  interests  of  the  pupil  and  teacher  are  identical; 
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namely,  as  rapid  advancement  as  the  j'oimg  girl  is  capable  of  making. 
When  the  pupil  has  acquired  sufficient  skill  in  one  process,  she  is  ad- 
vanced to  the  next.  In  the  shop,  just  the  contrary  is  true.  Commer- 
cial profits  are  paramount,  so  that  the  interests  of  employer  and  worker 
may  be  by  no  means  always  the  same.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising 
if,  when  rushed  with  work  and  under  obligation  to  turn  out  completed 
gowns  without  a  flaw,  the  employer  keeps  her  j'oung  employees  on 
those  processes  which  they  have  learned  to  do  well,  and  the  em- 
ployees' point  of  view  is  quite  as  natural  though  shortsighted.  Wlicn 
they  have  mastered  one  process,  the  weekly  wage  they  earn  at  it  is 
frequently  more  attractive  than  the  prospect  of  a  long  period  of 
training  with  remote  possibility  of  large  remuneration. 

The  chief  emphasis  of  a  preliminary  trade  school  must  be  put  upon 
the  actual  processes  open  to  the  young  girl.  After  several  years  in 
the  shop,  she  has  acquired  sufficient  maturity  and  understanding  of 
the  trade  to  be  ready  for  further  advancement.  Here,  agaiQ,  many 
who  may  not  be  able  to  advance  on  their  own  initiative  to  higher 
positions  involving  artistic  ability  and  greater  technical  skill,  or  to 
go  out  by  the  day  as  general  dressmaker  could  be  assisted  in  bridging 
the  gap  through  carefully  planned  and  coordinated  evening  courses 
in  cutting,  fitting  and  draping.  Openings  and  opportunities  are  con- 
tinually appearing  in  the  shop  for  the  woman  who  is  able  to  grasp 
them.  Courses  of  training  in  the  advanced  processes  of  the  trade 
have  a  vital  interest  and  a  real  significance  now  for  she  can  put  into 
execution  the  principles  acquired  in  the  class  room. 

The  large  opportunity  for  the  home  dressmaker  in  Massachusetts 
would  seem  to  justify  such  courses,  and  the  difficulty  of  securing 
capable  workers  for  even  the  limited  number  of  openings  in  the  shop 
involving  advanced  technical  skill  and  artistic  al^ility  shows  the  need 
of  increased  opportunities  for  acquiring  such  skill. 


SUMMARY  AND  OUTLOOK. 

The  conditions  of  women's  work  in  the  dressmaking  trade  show 
some  phases  where  improvement  is  desirahle  and  possible,  but  com- 
parison with  other  women-employing  industries  shows  that  it  never- 
theless has  some  decided  advantages.  The  development  of  wholesale 
manufacture  has  made  serious  inroads  into  the  field,  but  the  result  has 
been  new  adjustments  rather  than  annihilation,  for  contemporary 
with  the  development  of  the  ready-made  clothing  industry  has 
grown,  on  the  one  side,  the  large  custom  shop  which  caters  to  the 
numerous  class  of  women  demanding  exclusive  product  with  indi- 
viduality and  fine  handwork.  On  the  other  side  are  the  dayworkers, 
who  go  from  house  to  house  fulfilling  these  same  demands  for  those 
who  can  not  pay  the  prices  charged  by  the  large  shops.  Dress- 
making has  occupied  the  largest  place  in  the  curriculum  of  the 
Massachusetts  trade  schools,  and  for  this  trade  the  large  majority  of 
pupils  have  been  trained,  but  directors  of  vocational  education  and 
guidance  must  recognize  several  fundamental  facts:  First — They 
must  know  their  neighborhood  and  the  demand  from  the  standpoint 
of  numbers  employed,  numbers  required,  types  of  shops,  and  methods 
of  work  in  the  shops  to  which  they  cater.  Second — ^The  custom 
dressmaking  trade  is  not  a  child-employing  industry,  only  one-third 
of  1  per  cent  of  the  working  force  being  under  16  years  of  age. 
Third — Since  the  field  of  custom  dressmaking  has  become  confined 
principally  to  a  fine  product  involving  skill  and  artistic  ability,  the 
opportimity  for  entrance  is  extremely  limited,  and  we  have  the 
anomaly  of  a  trade  demanding  increasing  skill  and  artistic  sense  and 
providing  decreasing  opportunity  for  its  workers  to  acquire  the 
requisite  qualifications.  The  labor  problem,  therefore,  is  at  present 
one  of  the  great  difficulties  of  the  trade,  both  for  the  employer,  be- 
cause she  can  not  secure  the  requisite  skilled  labor,  and  for  the 
worker,  because  she  has  small  opportunity  to  equip  herself  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  trade. 

Since  neither  home  nor  shop  provides  the  girl  with  the  requisite 
elementary  principles  of  the  trade,  trade  schools  for  girls  have  been 
inaugurated  in  several  cities.^  The  young  girl  who  has  been  well 
grounded  in  the  elementary  principles  is  lifted  over  the  gap  between 
the  home  or  the  school  on  the  one  side  and  the  shop  on  the  other 
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and  enters  as  a  sewer.  It  is  increasingly  the  large  shop  into  which 
the  young  worker  must  be  inductedi  since  the  small  and  medium- 
sized  shops  are  being  crushed  out  under  the  competition  of  the  whole- 
sale factory,  tha  laige  custom  shop,  and  the  dayworker,  but  the 
degree  of  evolution  varies  in  different  localities  and  must  be  studied  as 
a  local  problem.  Generally  speaking,  in  the  future  the  young  worker 
will  be  subjected  in  an  increasing  degree  to  the  conditions  of  the  large 
shop,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the  division  of  labor.  The  tend- 
ency of  the  shop  is  to  make  her  a  specialized  worker.  The  majority 
of  workers  will,  after  some  years'  experience,  need  some  new  impetus 
and  some  additional  help  in  acquiring  training  and  ex}>erience  in  the 
more  skilled  processes  which  will  enable  them  either  to  advance  to 
the  higher  positions  in  the  shop  or  to  go  out  by  the  day  as  general 
workers.  The  public-school  system  is  just  beginning  to  work  out  the 
method  of  providing  this  additional  aid  for  the  older  girl. 

Fourth — There  is  the  problem  of  the  girl  who  must  go  to  work  as 
soon  as  the  law  allows  and  the  unskilled  industries  with  wide-open 
doors  and  small  demand  for  ability  receive  the  majority.  A  few 
may  find  their  way  out  and  drift  into  something  offering  more  oppor- 
tunity for  development.  But  everything  is  against  them.  Two  or 
three  years  in  unskilled  monotonous  work,  probably  accompanied 
by  drifting  from  factory  to  factory,  does  not  afford  opportunity  nor 
leave  time  to  secure  training  for  something  better.  Nor  have  these 
workers  any  way  of  knowing  of  anything  which  is  better,  what  are 
the  demands  and  conditions  of  work,  or  how  or  where  to  equip  them- 
selves. Both  social  and  educational  agencies  are  necessary  to  pro- 
vide the  impetus,  information,  and  training  for  these  young  people 
handicapped  by  economic  necessity. 

The  dressmaking  trade  provides  better  working  conditions  and 
more  opportunities  for  advancement  than  are  found  in  most  of  the 
other  large  women-employing  industries,  for  the  trade  is  stiH  pri- 
marily monopolized  by  women,  so  that  the  young  workers  w<M'k  with 
women,  for  women,  and  do  not  have  to  face  the  competition  of  men. 
The  social  content  of  the  working  force  is  distinctly  above  the  indus- 
trial level,  including  a  larger  proportion  of  women  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary education.  Moreover,  the  work  itself  has  certain  advantages. 
The  worker  handles  pretty,  dainty  things,  gains  a  knowledge  of  what 
constitutes  good  taste  in  dress,  acquires  an  ability  to  make  her  own 
clothes,  and  secures  in  her  trade  an  accomplishment  which  can  always 
be  put  to  remunerative  uses.  The  nine-hour  working  day  b  in  some 
shops  frequently  and  in  some  never  exc^eeded.  In  general,  the  large 
fashionable  shops  whose  orders  all  culminate  within  a  very  short 
period  and  demand  immediate  execution  are  the  greatest  offenders. 

While  the  wages  may  not  meet  the  standard  to  be  desired,  com- 
parison with  other  industries  shows  them  in  a  favorable  light.     Forty- 
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nine  per  oeut  of  the  custom  and  36  per  cent  of  the  factory  workers, 
16  years  of  age  and  over,  studied  on  pay  rolls,  received  $9  or  more; 
66.9  per  cent  of  the  custom  and  52.9  per  cent  of  the  factory  workers 
received  $8  or  more.  Few  industries  show  a  larger  proportion  of 
women  in  these  wage  groups.  Moreover,  the  high  wage  available  to 
the  woman  with  artistic  sense  and  creative  ability  makes  custom 
dressmaking  unique  among  the  large  women-employing  industries. 

Two  factors,  however,  reduce  the  nominal  income,  short  absences 
and  seasonal  fluctuation.  Short  absences  cause  an  average  loss  of  10 
per  cent  of  the  nomuial  income  of  custom  workers  and  14  per  cent  of 
that  of  women  in  factory  dressmaking,  ^ack  season  still  further 
reduces  the  income.  The  loss  through  this  cause  can  not  possibly 
be  estimated  accurately  for  the  drifters  since  the  only  source  of  infor- 
mation— the  individual  workers'  memory — ia  too  unreliable,  but  a 
suggestive  estimate  can  be  made  for  the  steady  workers  with  the 
probability  that  it  is  higher  than  that  of  the  less  regular  workers. 
But  23  per  cent  (125)  of  the  545  women,  16  years  and  over,  employed 
in  custom  shops  and  14.2  per  cent  (71)  of  the  500  employed  in  factory 
dressmaking  during  the  trade  year,  September,  1910,  to  September, 
1911,  worked  40  weeks  or  more  in  a  single  shop.  Of  the  125  custom 
workers  65.6  per  cent  and  of  the  71  factory  workers  71.8  percent 
earned  less  than  $450.  The  shrinkage  of  total  income  from  these 
causes  is  not  peculiar  to  the  dressmaking  trade. 

If  then  they  can  earn  a  higher  income  in  a  shorter  period  they  have 
opportunity  to  fill  in  if  necessary  with  other  occupations,  or,  if  not 
necessary,  to  rest.  Since,  however,  a  large  proportion  of  the  steady 
workers  in  the  dressmaking  trade  earn  less  than  the  estimated  living 
income  during  their  trade  year,  even  less  can  the  drifters  and  irregular 
workers,  so  a  large  part  of  those  earning  from  $7  to  $15  must  resort 
to  secondary  occupations.  While  the  woman  who  sews  has  a  trade 
which  she  can  utilize  outside  the  shop,  many,  because  of  immaturity, 
lack  of  skill,  or  desire  for  change,  resort  to  other  occupations  to  piece 
out  their  income. 

A  survey  of  the  trade  yields  suggestions  to  the  educator,  placement 
agencies,  parent,  and  prospective  worker,  to  those  interested  in  pro- 
moting industrial  welfare,  and  to  the  customer. 

For  the  educator — 

1.  An  intimate  knowledge  of  and  acquaintance  with  the  shops 
and  methods  of  production,  and  demand  for  young  workers  in  the 
particular  neighborhood  is  essential  if  the  pupil  is  to  be  adequately 
trained  to  meet  the  demands.  A  knowledge  of  the  status  and  trend 
of  the  trade  in  the  locality  must  underlie  all  industrial  education. 

2.  A  system  of  prelimuiarj-  training  must  be  devised  for  the  14  to  16 
year  old  girl,  who  may  through  adequate  and  practical  training  be  put 
into  the  shop  as  a  sewer. 
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3.  A  part-time  course  of  training  might  well  be  developed  for  the 
young  14  to  16  year  old  girls  who  must  go  to  work  as  soon  as  the  law 
allows,  but  who,  according  to  the  law  passed  in  Massachusetts  in  1913, 
must  attend  continuation  schools  as  soon  as  they  can  be  provided, 
thus  providing  opportunity  for  them  to  lift  themselves  out  of  their 
unskilled  employment. 

4.  A  systematic  advanced  course  in  the  skilled  processes  of  the 
trade  should  be  provided  in  technical  evening  classes  that  the  young 
worker  after  several  years'  experience  in  the  shop  may  equip  hersdf 
either  for  the  higher  shop  positions  or  for  independent  work. 

For  the  placement  agency  also — 

1.  An  intimate  knowledge  of  the  particular  dressmaking  shops  of 
the  neighborhood  is  essential,  that  the  adviser  may  know  the  requisite 
qualifications  of  the  workers  as  to  age,  degree  of  skill,  and  persona 
characteristics. 

2.  Equally  essential  is  a  knowledge  of  the  seasons  of  demand,  not 
only  in  the  different  types  of  dressmaking  shops,  but  in  all  other 
industries  of  the  neighborhood,  that  the  worker  may  be  directed  into 
other  employment  during  the  dull  season  of  her  particular  shop. 

3.  The  placement  agency  can  do  an  important  service  in  advising 
the  parent  and  prospective  young  worker  of  conditions  in  the  trade, 
difficulties  to  surmount,  time  necessary  to  secure  a  living  wage,  and 
demands  and  requisite  qualifications. 

4.  The  placement  agency  and  vocational  educators  should  be  in 
closest  touch,  the  experience  and  knowledge  acquired  by  each  being 
contributed  for  the  advantage  of  the  other.  Some  standard  test 
should  be  evolved  by  which  the  capacity  of  the  prospective  worker 
could  be  determined,  so  that  the  facts  of  the  case  may  be  set  clearly 
before  her  or  her  parent,  and  advice  given  as  to  whether  or  not  to 
continue  in  the  trade.  The  experience  and  knowledge  acquired  by 
placement  agents  in  their  contact  with  worker  and  employer  should 
react  on  the  curriculum  of  the  school  and  the  training  of  the  child, 
enabling  the  school  continually  to  readjust  the  curriculum  and  to 
direct  those  unfitted  or  iacompetent  for  this  occupation  into  some- 
thing within  their  reach.  Many  misfits,  much  discouragement,  and 
much  loss  of  time  and  earnings  might  be  avoided.  Such  an  ^ency 
for  wise  direction  and  good  advice  is  one  of  the  crying  needs  of  the 
time. 

The  social  worker  has  a  great  opportunity  for  valuable  service  in 
cooperation  with  the  school  and  the  placement  agency.  Intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  families  of  a  particular  neighborhood  gives 
weight  to  her  suggestions  for  further  schooling  or  specialized  training ; 
she  can  moreover  inspire  the  worker  to  look  forward  to  something 
better,  and  give  encouragement  to  further  preparation  or  improve- 
ment.    This  personal  relation  between  social  worker  and  the  family 
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and  child  has  been  utilized  to  great  advantage  in  the  juvenile  ad- 
visory committees  and  care  committees  associated  with  the  juvenile 
exchanges  recently  established  in  England. 

The  customer  has  such  an  important  influence  in  determming  the 
working  conditions  in  a  custom  trade  that  the  mere  knowledge  of  the 
far-reaching  effects  of  her  thoughtfulness  or  negligence  ought  to  be 
sufficient  to  better  conditions.  The  customer  can  do  much  toward 
steadying  and  lengthening  the  working  season  by  forethought  and 
cooperation  with  the  dressmaker.  Late  orders  and  demands  for 
completion  within  unreasonably  short  time  mean  overtime  work  for 
some  of  the  employees,  with  its  consequent  physical  strain,  a  late  and 
lonely  walk  home  after  dark,  and  an  excuse  for  young  workers 
being  on  the  streets  at  night.  Delay  and  negligence  in  paying  the 
bills  may  mean  not  only  great  inconvenience  to  the  employer  but 
delay  in  the  pay  of  her  girls,  with  the  resultant  evils  of  indebtedness 
and  disputes,  and  sometimes  loss  of  pay  due. 

Custom  dressmaking,  which  best  meets  the  approval  of  the  fastidious 
woman,  provides  better  working  conditions  on  the  whole  and  better 
opportimity  for  the  worker  than  the  factory  branch  of  the  trade,  and 
in  this  branch  the  customer  has  the  greatest  opportunity  and  influ- 
ence in  determining  conditions  under  which  the  employees  work. 

From  the  general  public  interested  in  industrial  welfare  should 
come  the  demand  for  reasonable  and  comprehensive  legislation  and 
its  adequate  enforcement.  One  of  the  first  requests  should  be  for 
simple  and  unqualified  limitation  of  hours  of  work.  The  exemption 
clause  allowing  overtime  ''where  the  employment  is  by  seasons" 
makes  enforcement  of  the  law  impossible  and  sanctions  and  legalizes 
overstrain  and  pressure  in  a  trade  already  characterized  by  these 
unfortimate  conditions. 

The  dressmaking  trade,  most  prone  and  liable  to  overtime  because 
of  the  absence  of  a  steadying  agency  between  demand  and  supply, 
should  be  esp'ecially  the  care  of  the  inspection  force.  Since  the  large 
shops  employ  about  three-fourths  the  workers  and  are  the  most 
liable  to  pressure  from  their  patrons,  the  problem  is  not  reaUy  so 
difficult  as  might  seem  at  first  glance,  though  the  small  shop  should 
not  be  overlooked  on  this  account. 
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Essex  Journal  and  Merrimac  Packet  and  The  Massachusetts  and 

New  Hampshire  General  Advertiser,  April  27,  1774. 
Independent  Advertiser,  March,  1748-Aug:ust,  1749. 
Independent  Chronicle,  1769-1792,  1800-1802, 1805, 1806. 
Massachusetts  Centinel,  1785. 
Massachusetts  Gazette  and  Boston  Weekly  News  Letter,  1713- 

1776  (except  for  missing  numbers,  in  Boston  Public  Library). 
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VI.  Source  of  material  covered  in  Chapter  I  in  a  study  of  the  evolution  of  the  trade 
in  the  United  States^Gontinued. 
1.  Newspapers— Concluded. 

Massachusetts — Concluded . 
Boston — Concluded. 

Massachusetts  Gazette  and  Boston  Post  Boy  and  Advertiser, 

1754,  1757-1775,  May  23, 1768-September  21.  17C9. 
New  England  Courant,  February  4, 1723. 
New  England  Weekly  Journal,  172^1734. 
Weekly  Rehearsal,  June  26,  1732,  February  5,  1733,  an<l  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1734. 
Essex.— Essex  Gazette,  1770. 
Greenfield. — Greenfield  Gazette,  October  11,  1792. 
Hampden.— Hampden  Federalist,  November  16,  1815. 
Norfolk.— Norfolk  Repository,  1805-1808. 

Northampton. — ^Hampshire    Gazette,    October    3,    1787;  May   21, 
August  6,  27,  September  3, 10, 1788;  May  13,  October  14,  Decem- 
ber 30,  1789;  November  24,  July  7,  28,  1790;  November,  1815, 
1816, 1823,  1828-1830. 
Salem. — Salem  Gazette  and  Newbury  and  Marblehead  Advertiser, 

1774  (6  numbers),  1781-1785,  1790  (1  number),  1795. 
Springfield.— Hampshire  Federalist,  1808-1810. 
Worcester. — ^National  Aegis,  December  2, 1801. 

Monthly. — ^The  Lady*s  Magazine,  conducteil  by  Mrs.  Sarali  J. 
Hale,  1827,  Boston. 
Connecticut — 
Hartford. 

American  Mercury-,  1784, 1785,  1788,  1789,  1791-1795,  1813. 
Connecticut  Courant,  1764,  1776-1781,  1782,  1785,  1788-1792, 
1793, 1794, 1795,  1796-1809. 
New  Haven. — ^New  Haven  Gazette    and  Connecticut  Magazine. 

1786,  1787  (1  number  each),  1788  (a  few  numbers). 
Norwich.— Norwich  Packet,  1776,  1784,  1785,  1798  (incomplete  set). 
New  Hampshire.- New  Hampshire  Patriot,  1809-1811. 
Rhode  Island.— Newport  Mercury,  June  23, 1761;  April  26, 1773;  August 

7,  September  25, 1775. 
Maryland. — ^Maryland  Journal  and  Baltimore  Adventurer,  1779,  1787, 

1789-1792. 
New  York.— New  York  Gazette,    or  Weekly    Post  Boy,    1740-1751. 

1753,  1754,  1756-1759, 1765,  1766  (incomplete  files). 
Pennsylvania — 
Philadelphia. 

American  Weekly  Mercury,  December,  17 19- January,  1723. 
Federal  Gazette  and  Philadelphia  Daily  Advertiser,  1791-1793 

(broken  files  from  Library  of  Congress). 
Freeman's   Journal,    or   the  North  American    Intelligencer, 

1781,  1782  (scattering  numbers). 
Pennsylvania  Gazette,  1734-1838  (broken   files   in    Librar>*    of 

Congress). 
Pennsylvania  Journal  and  the  Weekly  Advertiser    1752-1793 

(scattering  numbers). 
Philadelphia  Mercantile  Adverti^ier,  1809, 1810. 
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VI.  Source  of  matorial  covered  in  Chapter  I  in  a  study  of  the  evolution  of  tlie  trade 
in  the  United  States — Continued. 
2.  Books,  records,  and  documents. 

American  State  Papers,  Finance.    Washington,  1789-1828. 

Bliss,  William  R.    Colonial  Times  on  Buzzard's  Bay.    Boston,  1900. 

Carey,  Matthew.    (Letter  to  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Daily  Sentinel 

on  remuneration  of  female  labor.)    Philadelphia,  1830. 

Female  Wages  and  Female  Oppression.    Philadelphia,  1830. 

Miscellaneous  Essays.    Philadelphia,  1830. 

Connecticut,  Public  records  of  the  Colony  of  Connecticut.  ^  Hartford, 

1852. 
Coxe,  Tench.    A  View  of  the  United  States  of  America  (1787-1794). 

Philadelphia,  1794. 
Documentary  History  of  American  Industrial  Society,  I  and  II.    1910. 
•  Documents  Relative  to  the  Manufactures  in  the  Unit-ed  States.    H.  Doc. 

308,  22d  Cong.  1st  sess.,  Parts  1,  2.     1831, 1832. 
Femow,  B.   (editor).    The  records  of  New  Amsterdam   (1653-1674). 

New  York,  1897. 
Fithian,  Philip   Vickers.    Journal  and   letters,  1764-1774.    Princeton 

Historical  Association,  Princeton,  1900. 
Goodwin,  Maud  W.    Historic  New  York.    Half  Moon  Papers.    1899. 
Grant,  Mrs.  Anne.    Memoirs  of  an  American  Lady,  with  Sketches  of 

Manners  and  Scenery  in  America  as  they  Existed  Previous  to  the 

Revolution.    New  York.  1809. 
Hammond,  John.     Leah  and  Rachel.    London,  1656. 
narrower,  John.     Diary  of.     Viiginia,  1773-1776  (American   Historical 

Review,  VI). 
Hull,  John.     Diary  of  Public  Occurrences.    Transactions  and  collec- 
tions of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  III.    Worcester. 
Industry  and  Frugality  Proposed  as  the  Surest  Means  to  Make  us  a  Rich 

and  Flourishing  People.    Boston,  1753. 
Johnston,    James,    F.    W.    Notes  on    North   America,    Agricultural, 

Economic,  and  Social.    Edinburgh  and  London,  1857. 
Kemble,  Frances  Anne.    Journal  of  a  Residence  oil  a  Geoigian  Planta- 
tion.   1838-1839.    New  York,  1863. 
Larcom,  Lucy.    A  New  England  Girlhood.    Boston,  1889. 
Life,  Letters,  and  Diary  (Addison,  Daniel  D.,  editor).    Boston, 

1895. 
Marshall,  Christopher.    Extracts  from  the  Diar>'  of  (1774-1781,  Duane, 

William,  editor).    Albany,  1877. 
Martineau,  Harriet.    Society  in  America  (1834-1836).    London,  1837. 
Massachusetts  Bay  Company  Records.    (1628-1641.)    Cambridge,  1850. 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society  publications.    1798-1835. 
New  York  Historical  Society  Collections.    1885. 
Olmstead,  Frederick  Law.    A  Journey  in  the  Seaboard  Slave  States,  in 

the  Years  1853,  1854.    New  York,  London,  1904. 
Pryor,  Mrs.  Roger  A.    Reminiscences  of  Peace  and  War.    New  York, 

1905. 
Russell,   William    Howard.    My  Diary,   Nortli   and  South.    Boston, 

1863. 
Smyth,  J.  F.  D.    A  Tour  m  tlie  United  States  of  America.    London, 

1784. 
Thomas,  Gabriel.    An  Account  of  Pennsylvania  and  West  New  Jersey. 

(Reprinted  from  the  original  edition  of  1690.)    Cleveland,  1903. 
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VI.  Source  of  material  covered  in  Chapter  I  in  a  study  of  the  evolution  of  the  trade 
in  the  United  States — Concluded. 
2.  Books,  records,  and  documents — Concluded. 

TioUope,  Mrs.    Domestic  Manners  of  the  Americans.    Fourth  edition. 

London,  New  York,  1832. 
Tuckerman,  Joseph.    Essay  on  the  Wages  Paid  to  Females  for  their 

Labor.    Philadelphia,  1830. 
Wansey,  Henry.    Journal  of  an  Excursion  to  the  United  States.    Sali^ 

bury  and  London,  1798. 
Ward,  Nathaniel.    A  Simple  Cobbler  of  Aggawam  in  America.    London 

1647. 
Winthrop's  Journal,   ''History  of  New    England,''    1630-1649.    New 

York,  1908. 
Working  Women's  Protective  Union,  Annual  reports  of.    New  Yoik, 

1864  et  seq. 
Not  Contemporary, 

Bishop,  John  L.    History  of  American  Manufactures  from  1G08  to  1860. 

Philadelphia  and  London,  1866. 
Bowne,  Mrs.  E.  C.    A  Girl's  Life  Eighty  Years  Ago.    New  York,  1888. 
Earle,  Alice  Morse.    Two  Centuries  of  Costume  in  America.    New 

York,  1903. 

Colonial  Dames  and  Good  wives.    Boston,  1895. 

Temple,  J.  II.,  and  Sheldon,  G.    History  of  Northfield.    Albany,  1875. 
Weeden,  W.  B.    Economic  and  Social  History  of  New  England,  1620- 

1789.    Boston  and  New  York,  1890. 

EUROPE. 
Great  Britain. 

I.  Government  publications. 

Home  Department.    Annual  Reports  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  and 

Workshops. 
Board  of  Trade,  Labor  Department.    Collet,  Clara  E.    Report  on  the  Statistics 

of  the  Employment  of  Women  and  Girls.    London,  1894. 
British  Sessional  Papers.    Factory  and  Workshop  Commission. 
Royal  Commission  on  Labor — 

The  Employment  of  Women.    Reports  by  Miss  Eliza  Orme,  Miss  Clan 

Collet,  Miss  May  Abraham,  and  Miss  Margaret  Irwin.    1893  and  1894. 
Oakeshott,  Mrs.  G.  M.    Women's  Trades.    Report  of  the  Education  Com- 
mittee of  the  London  County  Council.    1908. 
Reports  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

II.  Women's  Industrial  Council  publications. 

Clothing  and  Textile  Trades.    Summary  tables  by  L.  W.  Papworth  and  D.  M. 

Zimmem.    London,  1912. 
Home  Industries  of  Women  in  London.     1908. 

Mac  Donald,  M.  E.    Working  Women  in  Stuttgart.    September,  1900. 
Report  of  the  National  Conference  on  the  Unemployment  of  Women  Dependent 

on  their  Own  Earnings.    December,  1907. 
Seasons  Trades  Conferences.    March,  1901. 
Trade  School  for  Girls,  January,  1911. 
Treub-Comaz,  Mme.    Women  and  the  clothing  industry  in  New  Amsterdam. 

Women's  Industrial  News,  September  and  December,  1901. 

III.  Published  reports  of  investigations. 

Cadbury,  E.,  Matheson,  M.  C,  and  Shann,  G.    Women's  Work  and  Wages. 

(Chicago,  edited  1907.) 
Meyer,  Mrs.  Carl,  and  Black,  Clemintina.    Makers  of  our  Clothes:  A  Case  for 

Trade  Boards.    London,  1909. 
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III.  Published  reports  of  investigations— Concluded. 

Adler,  N.,  and  Tawney,  R.  H.    Boy  and  Girl  Labor.    London,  1909. 

Webb,  Sydney  and  Beatrice.    The  Prevention  of  Destitution.    London,  1911. 

Seasonal  Trades.    London,  1912. 

ScotiaiML 

Irwin,  Margaret.  Home  Work  amongst  Women.  II.  Minor  Miscellaneous 
Trades.  Report  of  an  Inquiry  Conducted  for  the  Glasgow  Council  for  Women 's 
Trades.    Glai^w,  1900. 

The  Problem  of  Home  Work,  with  a  preface  by  Professor  George  Adam 

Smith.    Gla^ow,  1907. 

Women's  Work  in  Tailoring  and  Dressmaking.    Glasgow,  1900.    Report 


of  an  Inquiry  Conducted  for  the  Scottish  Council  for  Women's  Trades. 
IV.  Publications  relative  to  vocational  guidance  (Great  Britain). 

Fingerpost,  The.    A  Guide  to  the  Professions  and  Occupations  of  Educated 
Women.    Third  edition.    London,  1909. 

Occupations  for  Girls  in  Glasgow.    Published  by  the  Scottish  Council  for 
Women's  Trades.    Women's  Industrial  News.    December,  1905. 

Trades  for  London  Girls  and  How  to  Enter  Them.    Compiled  by  the  Appren- 
ticeship and  Skilled  Employment  Association .     London  and  New  York,  1909. 


I.  Government  publications. 

Office  du  Travail.    Enqudte  sur  le  travail  k  domicile  dans  Tindustrie  de  la 

lingerie.    Paris,  1907-1909. 

Les  associations  professionnelles  ouvri^res.    Paris,  1899-1904. 

Legard,  M.  (Inspecteur  Divisionnaire  de  la  10"  circonscription  k  Marseille). 

Reports  by  District  Inspectors  (of  France)  upon  the  Question  of  Nightwork. 

Paris,  1900.    Investigation  into  Dressmaking  Establishments  in  Marseille. 
Office  du  Travail.    La  Petite  Industrie.    Vol.  II.  Le  V^tement  k  Paris.    1896. 

II.  Reports  of  International  Bodies. 

Bauer,  E.  Le  travail  de  nuit  des  femmes  dans  Tindustrie.  Rapports  publics 
au  nom  de  I'Association  Internationale  pour  la  protection  legale  des  travail- 
leurs.    1903. 

Storch,  L^n.  Rapport  du  Jury  international  de  1  'Exposition  universelle  in- 
ternationale  de  1900  k  Paris.    Paris,  1902. 

III.  Special  treatises. 

Aftalion,  Albert.  Le  d^veloppement  de  la  fabrique  et  le  travail  k  domicile 
dans  les  industries  de  rhabillement  (1906);  also  published  in  Revue 
d'6conomie  politique,  October,  November,  December,  1905.   Vols.  XIX,  XX. 

Benoist,  Charles.    Les  ouvri^res  de  I'aiguille  k  Paris.    Paris,  1895. 

Debect.  L'habillement-femme  en  France  au  point  de  vue  industriel  et 
commercial.    1908. 

Doublet,  Camille.  La  protection  l^le  des  travailleurs  de  I'industrie  du 
vdtement.    Paris,  1899. 

du  I^c,  Stanislaus.    Le  fil  et  Taiguille.    Paris. 

Seilhac,  L^n  de.    L'industrie  de  la  couture  et  de  la  confection  k  Paris.     Paris. 

Worth,  Graston.    La  couture  et  la  confection  des  vdtements  de  femme.    1895. 

IV.  Periodical  literature. 

Revue  d'^conomie  politique — 

Alfassa,  Greorges.    Le  travail  de  nuit  des  femmes,  au  Congr^  de  Cologne, 

1903.    Vol.  XVII,  p.  637.    (Discussion  of  seasonal  trades  in  general.) 
Schweidland,  Eugen.    Comment  il  est  possible  d'organiser  les  ouvri^ree 
en  chambre.    1902.    Vol.  XVI,  p.  659. 
R6forme  sociale — 

Aine.    Les  patronnes,  employes  et  ouvri^res  de  I'liabillement  k  Paris; 
leur  situation  morale  et  mat^rielle,  Vol.  V,  p.  61.    January  1,  1898. 
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IV.  Periodical  literature — Concluded. 
R^forme  sociale — Concluded. 

Hayem,  Julien.    L'industrie  de  la  lingerie  dans  le  centre  de  la  France. 
November  1,  1909.    Vol.  58,  p.  529. 
Revue  politique  et  parlementaire — 

Milhaud,  Caroline.    Enqudte  sur  le  travail  k  domicile  dans  la  lingerie.    30 
aoOt  1908.     VoL  57,  p.  366. 
Historical — 

Lespinasse,  Ren6  de.    Histoire  g^n^rale  de  Paris.    Les  metiers  et  cor- 
porations de  la  vilie  de  Paris.    Vol.  III.    XIV-XVIII  si^le  tissus, 
etoffes,  vdtements,  etc. 
Leroy-Beaulieu,  Paul.    Le  travail  des  femmes  au  XIX*  si^de.    Paris, 

1873. 
Levasseur,  Pierre  E.    Histoire  des  classes  ouvri^res  en  France  depuis  la 
conqudte  de  Jules  Cdsar  jusqu'^  la  Revolution.    Paris,  1859. 

Histoire  des  classes  ouvri^res  et  de  1' Industrie  en  France  avant  1789. 

Paris,  1900-1. 
General  works  giving  some  attention  to  sewing  trades — 
Gonnard,  R.    La  femme  dans  rindustric.    Paris,  1906. 
HausBonville,  Comte  de.    Salaires  et  mis^ros  des  femmes.    Fourth  edition. 

Paris,  1900. 
Jay,  ^rthe.    Le  travaU  de  nuit  des  femmes  dans  Tindustrie  fran9aise. 

1908. 
Poisson,  Charles.    I^e  salaire  des  femmes.    Saumur,  1906. 
Simon,  Jules  F.    L'ouvri^re.    Paris,  1861. 

Weyl,  Claude.    La  r^lementatiou  du  travail  des  femmes  dans  I'industrie. 
(Loi  du  2  novembre  1892.)    Paris,  1898. 
Popular  treatises — 

Dagan,  Henri.    La  femme  ouvri^re.    1902. 
Milhaud,  Caroline.    L'ouvri^re  en  France.    Paris,  1907. 
Annales  des  Sciences  Politiques — 

Alfassa,  Georges.    La  crise  de  Tapprentissage  (July,  1905).    Vol.  XX,  p.  421. 
Alliz,  Edgard.    L'industrie  k  domicile  salari^e  (1904).    Vol.  XIX,  p.  469. 
Economiste  fran^ise — 

Leroy-Beaulieu,  Paul.    L'outillage  et  I'avenir  de  la  petite  Industrie.    4 

mars  1905. 
Payen,  editor.    Regla  mental  ion  du  travail.     (La  Restriction,  1910.  les 
Veille^.)    26  Fevricre,  1910. 
Reyue  de  Paris— 

Alfassa,  Geoii^^s.    Le  travail  de  nuit  dea  femmes.    (15  septembre  1904.) 
Vol.  V,  p.  367. 


I.  Schriften  des  Vereins  fOr  Sozialpolitik. 

Benda,  Luise  von.     Die  Entwicklung  der  Berliner  Damenmaoschneiderei. 

Vol.  86,  pp.  53-^9.    (1899.) 
Dyhrenlurth,  Gertnid.    Die  weibliche  Heimarbeit.    Jahrbuch  fOr  National- 

OkoDomie  und  Statistik.    3d  series,  Vol.  29,  January,  1905.    Also  conducted 

an  investigation  in  1902  on  the  needle  workers  in  ^'Konfektion**  in  Berlin. 
Heiss,  CI.,  und  A.  Koppel.    Heimarbeit  und  Hausindustrie  in  Deutaehland, 

ihre  Lohn  und  ArfoeiCsverh&ltnisse.    1906. 
Jaff^,  £.    Hausindustrie  und  Heimarbeit  in  Deutschland  und  Oesterreich. 

Vol.86.    (1899.) 
Lipszyr,  Marie  A.     Die  Betriebsformen  der  Boriiner  Damenmaaschneiderei. 

Vol.  85,  pp.  71-87.     (1899.) 
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I.  Schriften  des  Vereins  fGr  Sozialpolitik — Concluded . 

Mayer,  Gustav.     Konfektion  und  Schneidergewerbe  in  Prenzlau.    Vol.  65, 

pp.  119-144.    (1895.) 
Weber,  Alfred .    Die  Entwicklungsgrundlagen  der  grossstadtischen  Frauenliaus- 

industrie.    A'ol.  85.    (1899.) 

II.  Treatises. 

Bauer,  Professor  Dr.  Stephan.    Die   gewerbliche   Nachtarbeit  der  Frauen. 

Jena,  1903. 
Held,  Jean.    La  r^lamentation  de  la  journ^e  de  tra\'ail  des  femmes  dans 

rindustrie  allemande.    Paris,  1907. 

Belginm. 

Government  publications. 

Office  du  Tra\'ail.    Lcs  industries  ^  domicile  en  Belgique.    7  vols.     Brussels, 
1899-1905. 


INDEX. 


A. 

Page. 

Adrift,  and  IlTiog  at  borne,  proportloa  of  workers  classified  as 79 

Asei 

At  Ix^nning  work 71 

A  t  time  of  entering  the  trade , 156 

Wages,  classified  weekly,  and 136, 137 

B. 

BflSton  and  Worcester: 

Specialization  stage,  shops  of,  mazimom  weekly  wages  of  waist,  skirt,  and  sleeve  drapers  in ... .  40 

Specialization  stage,  shops  of,  size  of  working  force  in 38 

Boston,  Cambridge.  Lowell,  Somerville,  and  Wwcester: 

Commercialized  shops,  number  and  per  cent  of 31 

Custom  dressmaking,  extent  of 27 

Dressmakers,  types  of 28 

DrsBsmaldngsnops,  number  and  type  of,  by  length  of  working  year 92 

Private  dressmakers,  number  and  per  cent  of 31 

Private  dressmakers,  size  of  wprking  force 82 

Specialization  stage»  shops  of,  number  and  per  cent  of 31 

Transition  stage,  shops  of,  maximum  weekly  wages  of  skirt  and  waist  drapers  in 36 

Transition  stage,  shops  of ,  number  and  percent  of 31 

Transition  stage,  shops  of,  size  of  working  force. 35 

Boston,  custom  shops  and  manufacturing  shops  in: 

Childroi,  women,  and  men,  number  employed 128 

Children,  women,  and  men.  wages  of 129 

Fall  and  spring  seasons,  dates  oT  opening  and  closing 100 

Midwinter  lay  off,  number  of  weeks  of 102 

Hidwinter  slack  season,  relation  to  unemployment 102 

Piecework,  classified  weekly  wages  of  women  on 130 

Stability  of  labor  force 99 

Workers  employed  in,  average  number 87,  «9 

Business  administration  in  the  trade 63,54 

C. 

Capital,  problem  of.  in  the  trade 54-64 

Casual  labw,  extent  of,  in  custom  and  factory  dressmaking 106 

Children,  women,  and  men  in: 

Custom  shops  and  manufacturing  shops,  classified  weekly  wages  paid,  Boston 129 

Custom  shops  and  manufacturing  shops,  number  employed  and  wages  paid,  United  States 23, 127 

Custom  shops  and  manufacturing  shops,  number  emploved,  Boston 128 

Custom  shops  dr^smaklng,  average  number  employed,  uy  months,  United  States,  1900 93 

Commercial  dressmaker,  the 42-49 

Commercialized  shops: 

Boston,  Cambridge,  TiOwell,  Soraer^'ille,  and  Worcester,  number  and  per  cent  of 31 

Occupations  and  wagesfl  shop) 44,45 

Wages  paid  in,  by  sl^e  of  force 45 

Working  year, length  of 91,92 

Competition,  problem  of.  in  the  trade 61-64 

Custom  shops  and  manufacturing  shops: 

Children,  women,  and  men,  numl  er,  wages,  etc.,  of ,  in 127-129 
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CHAPTER  L— INTRODUCTION. 

PROBLEM  OF  TRADE  TRAINING  FOR  GIRLS. 

Trade  training  for  girls  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  of  present-day  education.  Federal,  State,  and  private 
reports  on  industrial  conditions  imder  which  women  work  show  the 
need  for  some  kind  of  more  adequate  preparation  for  life.^  With  an 
appreciation  of  the  significance  of  these  conditions  has  come  a  new 
conception  of  education:  a  realization,  first,  that  some  sort  of  edu- 
cation must  be  developed  for  those  girls  who  can  not  be  profited  by 
existing  forms  and,  second,  that  teaching  for  trades  must  be  under- 
taken by  educators  in  cooperation  with  employers. 

Naturally,  conflicting  theories  have  arisen  as  to  where,  when,  and 
how  this  Urade  training  can  best  be  given.  First,  some  educators 
and  employers  insist  that  it  can  and  should  be  given  only  in  the 
factory.'  Second,  some  maintain  that  systematic  training  can  be 
given  only  in  special  trade  schools,  because  training  and  production 
on  a  profit  basis  are  incompatible.^  Third,  others  are  still  debating 
as  to  whether  this  trade  training  can  best  be  given  preliminary  to 

>  Ka8sachusett<t.    Report  of  the  Commissloa  on  Industrial  and  Technical  Edacatioo.    April,  1906. 
National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Edacatioo.    Reports  and  bolletins. 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  A  trade  school  for  glris.  Bulletin,  1013,  No.  17. 
United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  publications: 

Bui.  No.  145.    Conciliation,  arbitration,  and  sanitation  In  the  dress  and  waist  Indastry  of  New 
York  dty.    Appendix  I— A  study  of  the  dress  and  waist  Industry  for  the  purjxtse  of  Industrial 
education,  p.  135. 
Bnl.  No.  146.    Wages  and  regularity  of  employment  and  standardisation  of  j'iece  mte3  In  the  dress 

and  waist  industry:  New  York  City. 
Bnl.  No.  103.    Dressmaking  as  a  trade  for  women  in  Massachusetts. 
Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in  the  United  States  (S.  l>oc.  Xo.  645, 6lst 

Cong.,  2d  sess.).    1010-1012. 
All  bnlletlns  in  Women  in  Industry  series. 
Reports  of  the  Hassaehusetts  Mlnlmnm  Wage  Commission. 
Lorinda  Perry:  Millinery  as  a  trade  for  women.    New  York,  1016. 

Msry  Van  Kleeck:  Wages  in  the  mUUnery  trade.   (In  Fourth  Report  oC  New  York  SUte  Factory  In« 
▼astigating  Conmlstf «,  1915.    Vol.  n,  pp.  861-469.) 
Mary  Van  Kleeck:  Women  in  the  bookbinding  trade.    Russell  Sage  Foundation,  New  York,  1913. 
Mary  Van  Kleeck:  Artiftciai-flower  makers.    Russell  Sage  Fomidation,  New  York,  191S. 
1  Amm  C.  Hedges:  Wage  worth  of  school  training.    Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York , 
1915. 
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INDUSTRIAL  EXPERIENCE  OF  TRADE-SCHOOL  GIRLS 

IN  MASSACHIISEHS. 

CHAPTER  L— INTRODUCTION. 

PROBLEM  OF  TRADE  TRAINING  FOR  GIRLS. 

Trade  training  for  girls  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  diflEicult 
problems  of  present-day  education.  Federal,  State,  and  private 
reports  on  industrial  conditions  under  which  women  work  show  the 
need  for  some  kind  of  more  adequate  preparation  for  life.*  With  an 
appreciation  of  the  significance  of  these  conditions  has  come  a  new 
conception  of  education:  a  realization,  first,  that  some  sort  of  edu- 
cation must  be  developed  for  those  girls  who  can  not  be  profited  by 
existing  forms  and,  second,  that  teaching  for  trades  must  be  under- 
taken by  educators  in  cooperation  with  employers. 

Naturally,  conflicting  theories  have  arisen  as  to  where,  when,  and 
how  this  trade  training  can  best  be  given.  First,  some  educators 
and  employers  iasist  tiiat  it  can  and  should  be  given  only  in  the 
factory.^  Second,  some  maintain  that  systematic  training  can  be 
given  only  in  special  trade  schools,  because  training  and  production 
on  a  profit  basis  are  incompatible.^  Third,  others  are  still  debating 
as  to  whether  this  trade  training  can  best  be  given  preUminary  to 

1  Massachusetts.    Report  of  the  Comixiissian  on  Industrial  and  Tedinical  Education.    April,  1906. 
National  Society  (or  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education.    Reports  and  bulletins. 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  A  trade  school  for  girls.  Bulletin,  1913,  No.  17. 
United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  publications: 

Bui.  No.  145.    CondliatlQn,  arbitration,  and  sanitation  in  the  dress  and  w'aist  industry  of  New 
York  City.    Appendix  I— A  study  of  the  dress  and  waist  industry  for  the  purpose  of  industrial 
education,  p.  155. 
Bol.  No.  146.    Wages  and  regularity  of  employment  and  standardisation  of  piece  rate.s  in  the  dress 

and  waist  industry:  New  York  City. 
Bui.  No.  193.    Dressmaking  as  a  trade  (or  women  in  Massachusetts. 
Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  eaniers  in  the  United  States  (S.  l>oc.  Xo.  64o,  61st 

Cong.,  2d  sess.).    1910-1912. 
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emplo}Tiient  or  iii  tlie  form  of  contiiiuatiou  schooling,  either  iii  part- 
lime  day  classes  or  in  evening  classes.*  Fourth,  still  others  oppose 
special  uidus  trial  schools  for  the  14  to  16  year  old  child  on  the  ground 
that  they  must  either  deplete  or  imnecessarily  duplicate  the  present 
educational  system  and  tend  toward  class  distinction.' 

Whether  a  long  or  short  period  of  training  is  required,  what  pro- 
portion of  time  should  be  devoted  to  practical  trade  work  and  what 
to  related  academic  training,  and  how  the  academic  and  trade  work 
can  best  be  combined,  are  questions  still  argued.  The  administrative 
system  by  which  these  schools  shall  be  controlled  is  another  source 
of  controversy  and  both  the  unit  and  dual  systems  exist  in  Massa- 
chusetts.' 

Even  if  an  agreement  were  reached  upon  the  where,  when,  and  how 
of  industrial  education,  the  most  perplexing  question  of  all,  What  shall 
constitute  the  basis  of  trade  training — that  is,  for  what  trades  shall 
those  schools  train  ? — is  after  ten  years  still  an  open  question. 

GROWTH  OF  TRADE  SCHOOLS  FOR  GIRLS  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Tlie  first  so-called  trade  school  for  gii'ls  in  the  Ignited  States  was 
established  by  private  initiative  in  New  York  City  in  1902.  It  was 
planned  to  meet  local  problems  and  to  train  girls  for  the  sewing 
trades  which  occupy  so  important  a  place  in  that  city,*  and  which 
offer  good  opportunities  for  the  girl  who  has  sufficient  fundamental 
training  to  gain  entrance.  In  1904,  the  Boston  Trade  School  for 
Girb  was  established  by  private  initiative,  also  giving  its  main  em- 
pliasis  to  training  for  the  custom  sewing  trades,  which  occupy  a 
much  smaller  place  in  Boston,  but  stUl,  at  that  time,  presented  good 
openings.  After  five  years'  experimentation  imder  private  manage- 
ment, both  schools  were  taken  over  as  a  part  of  the  public-school 
system.  In  1911,  the  Worcester  and  Somerville  schools  were  estab- 
lished, hi  Worcester  as  a  part  of  the  Independent  Industrial  Schools 
and  in  Somerv^ille  ^  as  a  part  of  the  public-school  system.  In  1913,  the 
Cambridge  Trade  School  was  established  as  a  part  of  the  public-school 
system.        • 


i  Ma*^-<i\chusott.s,  Board  of  Kducation:  Special  roport  on  the  nee-ls  and  possibilities  o(  part-tinM  educa> 
lion,  1913.  Also  Mary  Van  Kleeck:  Working  girls  in  evening  schools.  Russell  Sage  FoundaUoo,  New 
York,  1914.    Also  Anna  C.  Hetlgcs:  Wage  worth  of  school  training. 
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Snedden  and  John  Dewey:  Communications  on  vocational  education  in  New  Repubtte,  May  15, 1915,  pp. 
40-43. 

»  The  question  of  the  dual  system,  in  Survey,  Jan.  1ft,  1913,  p.  490. 

II.  F.  Miles:  Work  and  citizenship^The  Wisconsin  experiment  in  industrial  education,  m  Survey, 
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All  tho  trade  schools  have  been  organized  on  the  model  of  the 
Manhattan  Trade  School,  givuig  the  main  emphasis  to  the  custom 
sewing  trades.  Biit,  while  the  Manhattan  Trade  School  might  train 
and  place  advantageously  any  number  of  gu'ls  who  applied  for  train- 
ing m  the  custom  sewing  trades,  the  Massachusetts  trade  scliools  soon 
foimd  that  this  opportunity  was  limited.  In  Worcester,  for  instance, 
only  a  small  proportion  of  the  young  gbls  trained  for  dressmaking 
and  millinery  can  utilize  their  training  in  a  wage-earning  capacity 
because  of  the  limited  number  of  openings  in  this  city.  Tho  schools 
in  the  different  localities,  therefore,  are  gradually  being  forced  to 
adjust  their  training  to  local  trade  conditions,  and  to  realize  certain 
fimdamental  facts:  First,  that  there  is  a  fairly  constant  but  very  lim- 
ited demand  for  young  girls  with  some  degree  of  skill  and  maturity 
in  the  custom  sewing  trades,  and,  second,  that  the  school  must  de- 
velop new  lines  of  work  for  those  without  special  aptitude  in  tho 
trades  originally  selected  by  the  school. 

NEW  QUESTIONS  INVOLVED  IN  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

Trade  schools  at  first  met  much  serious  criticism  and  there  was  a 
conscious  emphasis  by  their  supporters  on  their  educative  value  and 
their  development  of  the  girl  as  a  future  home  maker.  After  these 
new  schools  became  established  as  a  recognized  part  of  the  school  sys- 
tem, a  new  and  more  insistent  issue  was  faced — that  of  the  pupils'  ca- 
pacity to  meet  trade  standards.  The  new  emphasis,  therefore,  is  laid 
on  trade  efficiency.  But  since  trade  efficiency  means  personal  ad- 
vancement, the  two  motives  ai-e  by  no  means  divorced  but  very 
intimately  connect'ed. 

A  new  and  most  serious  situation,  however,  now  confronts  £he  trade 
schools  for  girls,  for  the  sewing  trades  have  undergone  a  tremendous 
industrial  evolution  during  the  twelve  or  more  years  these  schools 
have  been  training  for  these  trades. 

Opportunities  for  trade-school  pupils  are  decreasing  in  the  custom 
trades,  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  decreasing  numbers  employed 
but  also  because  of  the  industrial  demands  for  increasing  maturity, 
skill,  and  experience.  The  hisistent  problem  of  the  immediate  future 
is,  therefore,  twofold:  To  develop  a  type  of  trade  trauihig  in  accord- 
ance with  the  specific  industrial  needs  of  each  of  these  custom  trades, 
and  to  divert  the  pupils  to  some  extent  into  other  lines  of  work,  so 
that  the  number  of  trained  workers  turned  out  shall  not  exceed  tho 
capacity  of  theh'  trades  to  provide  them  employment. 

Industrial  education  thus  involves  many  new  questions  which  are 
increasingly  demanding  consideration. 

1.  A  trade  school  must  know  the  trend  and  the  demands  of  the 
trades,  (a)  from  the  standpoint  of  numbers  that  it  may  not  over- 
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stock  the  supply,  ami  (h)  from  the  {standpoint  of  qualifications  of 
the  workejs  that  its  pupils  may  \>e  able  to  meet  trade  demands. 

2.  Trade  practice  and  products  which  change  greatly  and  without 
reason  in  the  fashion  trades  constitute  the  basis  of  instruction. 

3.  A  new  conception  of  school  administration  becomes  a  necessity, 
for  the  trade  school  must  be  allowed  a  large  degree  of  independence, 
flexibility,  and  correlation  with  and  adjustment  to  the  industries  to 
which  it  catere.  Its  methods,  hours  and  atmosphere  must  approxi^ 
mate  trade  rather  than  school  conditions. 

4.  Suice  the  efficiency  of  a  vocational  school  is  judged  by  the  suc- 
cess of  its  pupils,  the  trade  school  must  study  the  industrial  experience 
of  its  pupils  that  it  may,  on  a  basis  of  concrete  knowledge,  develop 
and  readjust  its  curriculum  to  meet  the  changing  needs  and  condi- 
tions. 

METHODS  AND  SCOPE  OF  THIS  SURVEY. 

To  provide  some  concrete  facts  on  these  many  points  of  debate, 
this  study  was  undertaken.  The  main  purpose  has  been  to  see  to 
what  extent  the  trade  school  can  equip  a  girl  as  an  efficient  producer. 
To  draw  fair  and  intelligent  conclusions,  we  must  know: 

1.  What  proportion  of  the  girls  complete  their  trade  course — that 
is,  what  dc^ee  of  selection  is  represented  by  the  girLs  who  utilize 
their  training  in  a  wage-earning  capacity  ? 

2.  What  has  been  the  aim  of  the  school  and  the  methods  hv 
which  it  has  sought  to  prepare  the  girl  for  wi^  earning  ? 

3.  What  are  the  processes  and  conditions  of  employment  in  the 
industries  and  what  demands  do  they  make  on  their  workers  ? 

4.  How  does  the  trade-school  girl  meet  these  demands  in  compari- 
son with  the  girl  who  has  acquired  her  training  in  the  industry  itself  ? 

Because  of  the  comparatively  short  existence  of  these  schools,  it 
was  within  reason  to  attempt  a  complete  survey  of  the  total  number 
who  had  gone  out  from  the  three  trade  schools,  Boston,  Worcester 
and  Cambridge,  as  a  basis  for  conclusion,  rather  than  to  employ 
the  more  usual  sampling  method.  The  rec^ords  of  all  girls  leaving 
school  were  taken  from  the  school  files,  2,044  girls  leaving  the  Boston 
Trade  School  from  September,  1904  to  September,  1914,  343  from 
the  Worcester  Ttade  School  from  September,  1911  to  February, 
1915,  and  113  from  the  Cambridge  Trade  School  from  February, 
1913  to  Februaiy,  1915,  making  a  total  of  2,500  trade-school  girls. 

Since  the  trade  schools  make  an  effort  to  place  their  pupils  and 
to  keep  a  record  of  their  subsequent  experience,  some  index  was 
provided  as  to  those  using  and  not  using  their  training  in  a  wage* 
earning  capacity.  These  records  also  provided  data  on  the  date  of 
birth,  previous  schooling,  date  of  entering  the  trade  school,  course, 
and  usually  the  father's  occupation,  taken  at  the  time  of  registration. 
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An  intensive  study  of  the  working  experience  through  personal  inter- 
views with  all  girls  who  used  their  training  in  a  wage-earning  capacity 
and  all  others  who  attended  the  trade  school  nine  months  or  more  was 
determined  on  for  Boston  and  Worcester,  and  of  the  total  group  from 
the  Cambridge  Trade  School,  since  the  comparatively  small  number 
made  this  possible.  Because  the  effort  has  been  made  to  give  a 
complete  picture  of  all  girls  who  used  their  training,  the  total  number 
is  accounted  for  in  most  of  the  tables,  even  though  there  may  be  no 
data  on  some  one  point,  because  the  girl  could  not  remember  this 
particular  item. 

In  Boston,  records  were  found  of  788  who  had  used  their  trainmsr 
one  week  or  more  and  of  135  who  had  attended  the  trade  school  nine 
months  or  more  but  had  not  used  their  trade,  making  a  total  of 
923,  or  45.2  per  cent  of  the  total  number  leaving  during  the  schooFs 
10  years'  existence.  This  number  was  cheeked  from  every  possible 
source.  Girls  from  different  classes  went  through  the  lists  and  fre- 
quently contributed  helpful  information.  AU  girls  visited  in  their 
homes  were  asked  for  information  concerning  their  classmates  and 
sometimes  contributed  new  names  which  had  not  appeared  on  the 
trade-school  records.  Forty-four  additional  girls  whose  names  were 
secured  in  this  way  were  followed  up  on  one  clue  or  another,  but 
were  found  not  to  have  used  their  trade.  Seventy-four  of  the  923 
could  not  be  located,  leaving  849,  of  whom  744  used  their  trade  and 
105  attended  the  trade  school  nine  months  or  more  but  did  not  use 
their  trade. 

The  problem  was  simpler  in  Worcester  because  the  experience  of 
the  school  covered  only  three  years.  Of  a  total  of  343  girls,  166 
had  used  their  trade  or  attended  the  trade  school  nine  months  or 
more  and  all  were  found  and  interviewed.  In  spite  of  the  short 
period  (two  years)  covered  by  the  Cambridge  Trade  School,  15  of 
the  total  113  girls  could  not  be  located,  making  98  girls  the  basis  of 
study  for  this  school. 

Of  the  total,  2,500  girls,  therefore,  leaving  the  three  trade  schools, 
1,202  girls,  or  48.1  per  cent,  were  chosen  for  an  intensive  study  of 
their  working  experience,  and  of  these  1,113,  or  92.6  per  cent,  were 
found  and  interviewed. 

Naturally  many  difficulties  were  encountered  in  securing  these 
"experience"  records.  Some  of  the  addresses  dated  10  years  back, 
and  a  long  trip  to  a  remote  suburb  sometimes  brought  the  investi- 
gator to  an  empty  lot  or  to  a  big  factory  where  once  may  have  stood 
a  house.  The  girls  had  scattered  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
and  a  few  of  the  records  had  to  be  secured  by  correspondence,  several 
letters  sometimes  being  required  to  clear  up  one  fact.  One  record 
came  from  Detroit^  another  from  Austin,  Tex.,  another  from  New 
York,  another  from  New  Jeraey.    Names  had  changed  for  various 
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reasons.  Mary  Smith  was  reported  by  a  neighbor  to  have  married  a 
Mr.  Pistachio,  wlio  worked  in  the  Palace  of  Sweets  in  Lynn.  A  letter 
to  Mrs.  Pistachio  brought  no  response,  and  as  a  last  resort,  before 
making  the  trip,  the  mvestigator  secured  telephone  connection  with 
the  Palace  of  Sweets  and  asked  for  Mr.  Pistachio.  Tlie  blur  of  soimds 
served  the  investigator  well,  for  the  voice  at  the  other  end  asked, 
*' You  wish  Mr.  RustaccioT'  The  investigator,  assenting,  found  that 
Mr.  Rustaccio  was  the  husband  of  Mary  Smith  and  received  a 
hearty  invitation  to  come  to-morrow  aftenioon  at  3  o'clock  and  she 
would  be  sure  to  be  at  home. 

Maria  Martinucci  was  sought  far  and  near.  Neighbors,  teachers, 
settlement  workers  in  the  neighborhood  were  interviewed.  Tracer 
letters  were  sent  to  no  avail.  One  day  another  trade-school  girl 
mentioned  that  Maria  was  working  at  Madame  X^s.  The  investi- 
gator hurried  to  the  shop  and  was  met  with  the  statement  that  no 
sucli  person  ever  worked  there.  *^Ask  Madame  X,''  insisted  the 
invt^stigator,  *4f  she  knows  her.*'  Madame  came  out  and,  after  listen- 
ing to  the  story,  said,  ^'Oh,  you  must  mean  Mary  Martin."  Mary 
Martin  w^as  called  out  and  proved  to  be  Maria  Martinucci,  the  trade^ 
scliool  girl. 

Ques  no  more  definite  than  "I  don't  know  w^here  she  lives,  but 

she  is  cashier  in ,  in  the  grocery  department  on  the  fifth  floor, 

right  opposite  the  meat'';  or  *'Ask  the  undertaker  on  the  corner;  he 
buried  her  brother  last  year,''  brought  the  investigator  in  touch  with 
girls  from  whom  the  trade  school  had  had  no  information  for  years. 
The  most  difficult  situation  to  surmoxmt  was  occasioned  by  precau- 
tionary measures  against  being  traced  by  bill  collectors.  In  several 
cases  the  investigator  secured  certain  information  of  a  girl  but  could 
not  personally  reach  her.  *^0h,  she's  a  friend  of  mine;  I  wouldn't 
put  a  collector  on  her  track,"  was  the  reply  to  inquiries  and  all  efforts 
to  locate  her  proved  futile. 

From  these  girls  w^as  sought  their  complete  working  experience  by 
successive  years,  after  leaving  the  trade  school,  that  information 
miglit  be  gained  on  such  points  as  these: 

1.  What  types  are  coming  to  the  trade  school  for  training  and  how 
do  thov  correspond  to  the  types  already  in  those  trades  ? 

2.  What  are  the  requisite  quaUfications  for  success  and  what  pro- 
portion complete  the  course  of  training? 

3.  What  proportion  enter  their  trade  and  in  what  length  of  time  do 
they  become  self-supporting  i 

4.  What  influences  determine  advancement  and  success? 

For  some  basis  of  comparison  it  was  decided  to  secure  the  experi- 
ence record  of  100  girls  in  dressmaking  and  in  the  cloth  machine- 
operating  trades  in  Boston.     Tlie  method  by  which  these  should  be 
secured  was  one  for  serious  consideration.     The  first  attempt  was 
nade  to  secure  cases  from  the  educational  certificates  in  the  school 
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offices,  all  girls  of  16  to  21  years  being  so  registered  by  law.  This 
was  soon  found  impracticable  as  the  sole  basis,  since  the  new  law 
of  1913,  under  which  a  new  system  was  inaugurated,  had  been  in 
force  only  one  year,  and  the  types  secured  by  this  means  proved  to 
be  below  normal,  drifting  from  industry  to  industry  and  from  shop 
to  shop.*  Complete  lists  of  all  girls  not  exceeding  25  years  were 
next  taken  from  pay  rolls  of  typical  sh6ps  and  factories.  This 
method  excluded  the  drifter  in  most  cases,  since  the  girl  remaining 
lass  than  one  week  did  not  appear  on  the  pay  roll.  The  lists  were 
supplemented  by  names  secured  through  other  girls,  or  from  people 
in  touch  with  girls  in  the  sewing  trades.  Forty-six  girls  who  were 
imder  25  years  and  were  employed  in  the  sewing  trades  in  Worcester 
were  secured  through  the  Worcester  Evening  Trade  School.  Through 
these  different  methods  a  group  of  girls  were  secured  who  corre- 
spond to  a  surprising  degree  in  age,  education,  and  wage  with  the 
trade-school  girls. 

A  study  of  the  three  trade  schools  to  discover  their  purpose,  the 
needs  which  they  attempt  to  meet,  and  the  methods  by  which  they 
are  trymg  to  fulfdl  their  ami,  and  a  cui-sory  survey  of  the  mdustries 
to  see  to  what  extent  the  school  has  grasped  its  problem  rounded 
out  the  study. 

The  follo^\'ing  chapters  therefore  seek  to  show: 

1.  The  problems  with  which  the  trade  school  has  been  confronted 
from  the  standpoint  of — 

(a)  The  girl  who  comes  for  training. 
(6)  The  industries  for  which  it  trains. 

2.  The  specific  problems  which  it  has  attempted  to  solve  and  the 
extent  to  which  it  has  succeeded  or  failed. 

3.  The  conclusions  which  may  be  drawTi  for  future  development 
and  adjustment. 

>  See  Table  50,  p.  87. 
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CHAPTER  L— INTRODUCTION. 

PROBLEM  OF  TRADE  TRAINING  FOR  GIRLS. 

Trade  trainmg  for  girls  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  of  present-day  education.  Federal,  State,  and  private 
reports  on  industrial  conditions  imder  which  women  work  show  the 
need  for  some  kind  of  more  adequate  preparation  for  life.^  With  an 
appreciation  of  the  significance  of  these  conditions  has  come  a  new 
conception  of  education:  a  realization,  first,  that  some  sort  of  edu- 
cation must  be  developed  for  those  girls  who  can  not  be  profited  by 
existmg  forms  and,  second,  that  teaching  for  trades  must  be  imder- 
taken  by  educators  in  cooperation  with  employers. 

Naturally,  conflicting  theories  have  arisen  as  to  where,  when,  and 
how  this  totde  training  can  best  be  given.  First,  some  educators 
and  employers  insist  that  it  can  and  should  be  given  only  in  the 
factory.'  Second,  some  maintain  that  systematic  training  can  be 
given  only  in  special  trade  schools,  because  traiaing  and  production 
on  a  profit  basis  are  incompatible.^  Third,  others  are  still  debating 
as  to  whether  this  trade  training  can  best  be  given  preliminary  to 

1  Massachusett'i.    Report  of  the  Commissloa  on  Industrial  and  Teduiical  Education.    April,  1906. 
National  Society  for  the  Promotian  of  Industrial  Education.    Reports  and  bulletins. 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  A  trade  school  for  glrLs,  Bulletin,  1913,  No.  17. 
United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  publications: 

Bui.  No.  145.    Conciliation,  arbitration,  and  sanitation  in  the  dress  and  waist  industry  of  New 
York  City.    Appendix  I— A  study  of  the  dress  and  waist  Industry  lor  the  purpose  of  industrial 
education,  p.  155. 
Bol.  No.  146.    Wages  and  regularity  of  employment  and  standardisation  of  lAece  rate.s  in  the  dress 

and  waist  industry:  New  York  City. 
Bui.  No.  103.    Dressmaking  as  a  trade  for  women  In  Maasachusetts. 
Report  on  oondition  of  woman  and  diild  wage  earners  in  the  United  States  (S.  I>oc.  Xo.  643, 61st 

Cong.,  2d  sess.).    1910-1012. 
AU  bulletins  in  Women  in  Industry  series. 
Reports  of  tiM  Massachusetts  Minimnm  Wage  Commissiott. 
Lorinda  Perry:  Millinery  as  a  trade  for  women.    New  York,  1916. 

Mary  Van  Kleeck:  Wages  in  the  mimnery  trade.    (In  Fourth  Report  of  New  York  State  Factory  In« 
▼estigating  Commission,  1015.    Vol.  H,  pp.  361-469.) 
Mary  Van  Kleeck:  Women  in  the  bookbinding  trade.    Russell  Sage  Foundation.  New  York,  1913. 
Mary  Van  Kleeck:  Artifidal-llower  makers.    Russell  Sage  Fomdatlan,  New  York,  1913. 

*  Anna  C.  Hedges:  Wage  worth  of  school  training.    Teachers'  CoUoge,  Columbia  University,  New  York, 
1915. 

*  Flonnoe  M:  Manliall:  Industrial  training  for  women.    Bulletin  4,  National  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Industrial  Education,  October,  1907. 
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emplo}Tiient  or  in  the  form  of  continuation  schooling,  either  in  part- 
time  day  classes  or  in  evening  classes.*  Fourth,  still  others  oppose 
special  mdus trial  schools  for  the  14  to  16  year  old  child  on  the  ground 
that  they  must  either  deplete  or  unnecessarily  duplicate  the  present 
educational  system  and  tend  toward  class  distinction.' 

"VMiether  a  long  or  short  period  of  training  is  required,  what  pro- 
portion of  time  should  he  devoted  to  practical  trade  work  and  what 
to  related  academic  training,  and  how  the  academic  and  trade  work 
can  best  be  combined,  are  questions  still  argued.  The  administrative 
system  by  which  these  schools  shall  bo  controlled  is  another  source 
of  controversy  and  both  the  unit  and  dual  systems  exist  in  Massa- 
chusetts.^ 

Even  if  an  agreement  were  reached  upon  the  where,  when,  and  how 
of  industrial  education,  the  most  perplexing  question  of  all,  What  shall 
constitute  the  basis  of  trade  training — that  is,  for  what  trades  shall 
these  schools  train  ? — is  after  ten  years  still  an  open  question. 

GROWTH  OF  TRADE  SCHOOLS  FOR  GIRLS  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  first  so-called  trade  school  for  girls  in  the  Ignited  States  was 
established  by  private  initiative  in  New  York  City  in  1902.  It  was 
planned  to  meet  local  problems  and  to  train  girls  for  the  sewing 
trades  which  occupy  so  important  a  place  in  that  city, ^  and  which 
offer  good  opportunities  for  the  girl  who  has  sufficient  fundamental 
training  to  gain  entrance.  In  1904,  the  Boston  Trade  School  for 
Girls  was  established  by  private  initiative,  also  giving  its  main  em- 
phasis to  training  for  the  custom  sewing  tradas,  which  occupy  a 
much  smaller  place  in  Boston,  but  still,  at  that  time,  presented  good 
openings.  After  live  years'  experimentation  imder  private  manage- 
ment, both  schools  wore  taken  over  as  a  part  of  the  public-school 
system.  In  1911,  the  Worcester  and  Somerville  schools  were  estab- 
lished, m  Worcester  as  a  part  of  the  Independent  Industrial  Schools 
and  in  Somersille  *"•  as  a  part  of  the  public-school  system.  In  1913,  tho 
Cambridge  Trade  School  was  established  as  a  part  of  the  public-school 
system.        • 


>  Massi\chusott5.  Board  of  Education:  Special  r<*port  on  the  neeis  and  possibilities  of  part-time  educiw 
tion,  1913.  Also  Mary  Van  Kleeck:  Working  girls  in  evening  schools.  Riis&ell  Sage  Koimdaliai,  New 
York,  1914.    Ab«o  Anna  C.  Hedges:  M'age  worth  of  school  training. 

s  John  Dewey:  Industrial  education  and  democriicy,  in  8ur\*ey,  Mar.  22, 1913,  p.  S70.  See  abo  I>avld 
Sneddon  and  John  Dewey:  CommunicationH  on  vocational  education  in  New  RepabUc,  May  15, 1915,  pp. 
40-43. 

*  Tho  question  of  the  danl  system,  in  Survey,  Jan.  18, 1913,  p.  490. 

IT.  K.  Miles:  Work  and  citizenship— The  Wisconsin  experiment  in  industrial  education*  m  Surrey, 
Fob.  15,  1913,  p.  682. 
E.  TI.  FLsh:  Revolution  in  school  control,  in  Survey,  June  21, 1913,  p.  407. 

*  Mrs.  Mary  Pcheiick  Woolman:  The  making  of  a  girls'  trade  school.  Columbia  rnivcr*ity  Press,  New 
York,  1909. 

*  The  Somerville  School  ^^  as  changed  to  ( he  Vocational  School  for  (i iris— offering  (raining  for  home  mak* 
Ins:— in  1913-14. 
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All  tho  trade  schools  have  been  organizotl  on  the  model  of  the 
Manhattan  Trade  School,  giving  the  main  emphasis  to  the  custom 
sewing  trades.  But,  while  the  Manhattan  Trade  School  might  train 
and  place  advantageously  any  number  of  girls  who  applied  for  train- 
ing in  the  custom  sewing  trades,  the  Massachusetts  trade  schools  soon 
found  that  this  opportunity  was  limited.  In  Worcester,  for  instance, 
only  a  small  proportion  of  the  young  gii^ls  trained  for  drc^^^smaking 
and  millinery  can  utilize  their  training  in  a  wage-earning  capacity 
because  of  the  limited  number  of  openings  in  this  city.  The  schools 
in  the  diffei*ent  localities,  therefore,  are  gradually  being  forced  to 
adjust  their  training  to  local  trade  conditions,  and  to  realize  certain 
ftmdamental  facts:  First,  that  there  is  a  fairly  constant  but  very  lim- 
ited demand  for  yoimg  girls  with  some  degree  of  skill  and  maturity 
in  the  custom  sewing  trades,  and,  second,  that  the  school  must  de- 
velop new  lines  of  work  for  those  without  special  aptitude  in  the 
trades  originally  selected  by  the  school. 

NEW  QUESTIONS  INVOLVED  IN  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

Trade  schools  at  first  met  much  serious  criticism  and  there  was  a 
conscious  emphasis  by  their  supporters  on  their  educative  value  and 
their  development  of  the  girl  as  a  future  home  maker.  After  these 
new  schools  became  established  as  a  recognized  part  of  the  school  sys- 
tem, a  new  and  more  insistent  issue  was  faced — that  of  the  pupils*  ca- 
pacity to  meet  trade  standards.  The  new  emphasis,  therefore,  is  laid 
on  trade  efficiency.  But  since  trade  efficiency  means  personal  ad- 
vancement, the  two  motives  are  by  no  means  divorced  but  very 
intimately  connected. 

A  new  and  most  serious  situation,  however,  now  confronts  the  trade 
schools  for  girls,  for  the  sewing  trades  have  undergone  a  tremendous 
industrial  evolution  during  the  twelve  or  more  years  these  schools 
have  been  traming  for  these  trades. 

Opportunities  for  trade-school  pupils  are  decreasing  in  tl\e  custom 
trades,  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  decreasing  numbers  employed 
but  also  because  of  the  industrial  demands  for  incroatnng  maturity, 
skill,  and  experience.  The  insistent  problem  of  the  immediate  future 
is,  therefore,  twofold:  To  develop  a  type  of  trade  traming  in  accord- 
ance with  tho  specific  industrial  needs  of  each  of  these  custom  trades, 
and  to  divert  the  pupils  to  some  extent  into  other  lines  of  work,  so 
that  the  number  of  trained  workers  turned  out  shall  not  exceed  the 
capacity  of  their  trades  to  provide  them  employment. 

Industrial  education  thus  involves  many  new  questions  which  are 
increasingly  demanding  consideration. 

1.  A  trade  school  must  know  the  trend  and  the  demaiids  of  the 
trades,  (a)  from  the  standpoint  of  numbers  that  it  may  not  over- 
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stock  the  supply,  ami  (h)  from  the  standpoint  of  qualifications  of 
the  workers  that  its  pupik  may  be  able  to  meet  trade  demands. 

2.  Trade  practice  and  products  which  change  greatly  and  without 
reason  in  the  fashion  trades  constitute  the  basis  of  instruction. 

3.  A  new  conception  of  school  administration  becomes  a  necessity, 
for  the  trade  school  must  be  allowed  a  large  degree  of  independence, 
flexibihty,  and  correlation  with  and  adjustment  to  the  industries  to 
which  it  catere.  Its  methods,  hours  and  atmosphere  must  approxi- 
mate trade  mthex'  than  school  conditions. 

4.  Since  the  efficiency  of  a  vocational  school  is  judged  by  the  suc- 
cess of  its  pupils,  the  trade  school  must  study  the  industrial  experience 
of  its  pupils  that  it  may,  on  a  basis  of  concrete  knowledge,  develop 
and  readjust  its  curriculum  to  meet  the  changing  needs  and  condi- 
tions. 

METHODS  AND  SCOPE  OF  THIS  SURVEY. 

To  provide  some  concrete  facts  on  these  many  points  of  debate, 
this  study  was  imdertaken.  The  main  purpose  has  been  to  see  to 
what  extent  the  trade  school  can  equip  a  girl  as  an  efficient  producer. 
To  draw  fair  and  intelligent  conclusions,  we  must  know: 

1.  What  proportion  of  the  girls  complete  their  trade  course — that 
is,  what  degree  of  selection  is  represented  by  the  girls  who  utilize 
their  training  in  a  wage-earning  capacity  ? 

2.  What  has  been  the  aim  of  the  school  and  the  methods  br 
which  it  has  sought  to  prepare  the  girl  for  wage  earning  ? 

3.  What  are  the  processes  and  conditions  of  employment  in  the 
industries  and  what  demands  do  they  make  on  their  workers  ? 

4.  How  does  the  trade-school  girl  meet  these  demands  in  compari* 
son  with  the  girl  who  has  acquired  her  training  in  the  industry  itself  ? 

Because  of  the  comparatively  short  existence  of  these  schools,  it 
was  within  reason  to  attempt  a  complete  survey  of  the  total  number 
who  had  gone  out  from  the  three  trade  schools,  Boston,  Worcester 
and  Cambridge,  as  a  basis  for  conclusion,  rather  than  to  employ 
the  more  usual  sampling  method.  The  records  of  all  girls  leaving 
school  were  tnken  from  the  school  files,  2,044  girls  leaving  the  Boston 
Trade  School  from  September,  1904  to  September,  1914,  343  from 
the  Worcester  Trade  School  from  September,  1911  to  February, 
1915,  and  113  from  the  Cambridge  Trade  School  from  February, 
1913  to  Febraary,  1915,  making  a  total  of  2,500  trade-school  girls. 

Since  the  trade  schools  make  an  effort  to  place  their  pupils  and 
to  keep  a  record  of  their  subsequent  experience,  some  index  was 
provided  as  to  those  using  and  not  using  their  training  in  a  wage* 
earning  capa<'ity.  These  records  also  provided  data  on  the  date  of 
birth,  previous  schooling,  date  of  entering  the  trade  school,  course, 
and  usually  the  father's  occupation,  taken  at  the  time  of  registration. 
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An  intensive  study  of  the  working  experience  through  personal  inter- 
views with  all  girls  who  used  their  training  in  a  wage-earning  capacity 
and  all  others  who  attended  the  trade  school  nine  months  or  more  was 
determined  on  for  Boston  and  Worcester,  and  of  the  total  group  from 
the  Cambridge  Trade  School,  since  the  comparatively  small  number 
made  this  possible.  Because  the  effort  has  been  made  to  give  a 
complete  picture  of  all  girls  who  used  their  training,  the  total  number 
is  accounted  for  in  most  of  the  tables,  even  though  there  may  be  no 
data  on  some  one  point,  because  the  girl  could  not  remember  tliis 
particular  item. 

In  Boston,  records  were  f oimd  of  788  who  had  used  their  trainuijr 
one  week  or  more  and  of  135  who  had  attended  the  trade  school  nine 
months  or  more  but  had  not  used  their  trade,  making  a  total  of 
923,  or  45.2  per  cent  of  the  total  number  leaving  during  the  school's 
10  years'  existence.  This  number  was  checked  from  every  possible 
source.  Girls  from  different  classes  went  through  the  hsts  and  fre- 
quently contributed  helpful  infonnation.  All  girls  visited  in  their 
homes  were  asked  for  information  concerning  their  classmates  and 
sometimes  contributed  new  names  which  had  not  appeared  on  the 
trade-school  records.  Forty-four  additional  girls  whose  names  were 
secured  in  this  way  were  followed  up  on  one  clue  or  another,  but 
were  found  not  to  have  used  their  trade.  Seventy-four  of  the  923 
could  not  be  located,  leaving  849,  of  whom  744  used  their  trade  and 
105  attended  the  trade  school  nine  months  or  more  but  did  not  use 
their  trade. 

The  problem  was  simpler  in  Worcester  because  the  experience  of 
the  school  covered  only  three  years.  Of  a  total  of  343  girls,  166 
had  used  their  trade  or  attended  the  trade  school  nine  months  or 
more  and  all  were  found  and  interviewed.  In  spite  of  the  short 
period  (two  years)  covered  by  the  Cambridge  Trade  School,  15  of 
the  total  113  girls  could  not  be  located,  making  98  girls  the  basis  of 
study  for  this  school. 

Of  the  totals  2,500  girls,  therefore,  leaving  the  three  trade  schools, 
1,202  girls,  or  48.1  per  cent,  were  chosen  for  an  intensive  study  of 
their  worldng  experience,  and  of  these  1,113,  or  92.6  per  cent,  were 
found  and  interviewed. 

Naturally  many  difficulties  were  encountered  in  securing  these 
"experience''  records.  Some  of  the  addresses  dated  10  years  back, 
and  a  long  trip  to  a  remote  suburb  sometimes  brought  the  investi- 
gator to  an  empty  lot  or  to  a  big  factory  where  once  may  have  stood 
a  house.  The  girls  had  scattered  to  aU  parts  of  the  United  States, 
and  a  few  of  the  records  had  to  be  secured  by  correspondence,  several 
letters  sometimes  being  required  to  clear  up  one  fact.  One  record 
came  from  Detroit,  another  from  Austin,  Tex.,  another  from  New 
York,  another  from  New  Jeraey.    Names  had  changed  for  various 
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reasons.  Mary  Smitli  was  reported  by  a  neighbor  to  have  married  a 
Mr.  Pistachio,  who  worked  in  the  Palace  of  Sweets  in  Lynn.  A  letter 
to  Mrs.  Pistachio  brought  no  response,  and  as  a  last  resort,  before 
making  the  trip,  the  investigator  secured  telephone  connection  with 
the  Palace  of  Sweets  and  asked  for  Mr.  Pistachio.  The  blur  of  sounds 
served  the  investigator  well,  for  the  voice  at  the  other  end  asked, 
''You  wish  Mr.  Rustaccio?"  The  investigator,  assenting,  found  that 
Mr.  Rustaccio  was  the  husband  of  Mary  Smith  and  received  a 
hearty  invitation  to  come  to-morrow  afternoon  at  3  o'clock  and  she 
would  be  sure  to  be  at  home. 

Maria  Martinucci  was  sought  far  and  near.  Neighbors,  teachers, 
settlement  workers  in  the  neighborhood  were  interviewed.  Tracer 
lettei^  were  sent  to  no  avail.  One  day  another  trade-school  girl 
mentioned  that  Maria  was  working  at  Madame  X's.  The  investi- 
gator hurried  to  the  shop  and  was  met  with  the  statement  that  no 
sucli  person  ever  worked  there.  "Ask  Madame  X,"  insisted  the 
invt»8tigator,  '^  if  she  knows  her.'*  Madame  came  out  and,  after  listen* 
ing  to  the  story,  said,  "Oh,  you  must  mean  Mary  Martin."  Mary 
Martin  was  called  out  and  proved  to  be  Maria  Martinucci,  the  trade* 
school  girl. 

Ques  no  more  definite  than  "I  don't  know  where  she  lives,  but 

she  is  cashier  in ,  in  the  grocery  department  on  the  fifth  floor, 

right  opposite  the  meat'';  or  "Ask  the  xmdertaker  on  the  comer;  he 
buried  her  brother  last  year,"  brought  the  investigator  in  touch  with 
girls  from  whom  the  trade  school  had  had  no  information  for  years. 
The  most  difficult  situation  to  surmount  was  occasioned  by  precau- 
tionary measures  against  being  traced  by  bill  collectors.  In  several 
cases  the  investigator  secured  certain  information  of  a  girl  but  could 
not  personally  reach  her.  "Oh,  she's  a  friend  of  mine;  I  wouldn't 
put  a  collector  on  her  track,"  was  the  reply  to  inquiries  and  all  efforts 
to  locate  her  proved  futile. 

Fi\nn  these  girls  was  sought  their  complete  working  experience  by 
successive  years,  after  leaving  the  trade  school,  that  information 
might  bo  gained  on  such  points  as  these: 

1.  What  types  are  coming  to  the  trade  school  for  training  and  how 
do  they  correspond  to  the  types  already  in  these  trades  ? 

2.  What  are  the  requisite  quaUfications  for  success  and  what  pro- 
portion complete  the  course  of  training! 

3.  What  proportion  enter  their  trade  and  in  what  length  of  time  do 
thi'Y  become  self-supporting  i 

4.  Wliat  influences  determine  advancement  and  success  ? 

For  some  basis  of  comparison  it  was  decided  to  secure  the  experi- 
ence record  of  100  girls  in  dressmaking  and  in  the  cloth  macliine- 
opi^rating  trades  in  Boston.  The  method  by  wliich  these  should  be 
secured  was  one  for  serious  consideration.  The  first  attempt  was 
made  to  secure  cases  from  the  educational  certificates  in  the  school 
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offices,  all  girls  of  16  to  21  yoai-s  being  so  registered  by  law.  This 
was  soon  found  impracticable  as  the  sole  basis,  since  the  new  law 
of  1913,  under  which  a  new  system  was  maugurated,  had  been  in 
force  only  one  year,  and  the  types  secured  by  this  means  proved  to 
be  below  normal,  drifting  from  industry  to  industry  and  from  shop 
to  shop.*  Complete  lists  of  all  girls  not  exceeding  25  years  were 
next  taken  from  pay  rolls  of  typical  shbps  and  factories.  This 
method  excluded  the  drifter  in  most  cases,  since  the  girl  remaining 
less  than  one  week  did  not  appear  on  the  pay  roll.  The  lists  were 
supplemented  by  names  secured  through  other  girls,  or  from  people 
in  touch  with  girls  in  the  sewing  trades.  Forty-six  girls  who  were 
under  25  years  and  were  employed  in  the  sewing  trades  in  Worcester 
were  secured  through  the  Worcester  Evening  Trade  School.  Through 
these  different  methods  a  group  of  girls  were  secured  who  corre- 
spond to  a  surprising  degree  in  age,  education,  and  wage  with  tlie 
trade-school  girls. 

A  study  of  the  three  trade  schools  to  discover  their  purpose,  the 
needs  which  they  attempt  to  meet,  and  the  methods  by  which  they 
are  trymg  to  fulfill  their  ahn,  and  a  cursory  survey  of  the  industries 
to  see  to  what  extent  the  school  has  grasped  its  problem  roimded 
out  the  study. 

The  follo^ving  chapters  therefore  seek  to  show: 

1 .  The  problems  with  which  the  trade  school  has  been  confronted 
from  the  standpoint  of — 

(a)  The  girl  who  comes  for  training. 

(b)  The  industries  for  which  it  trains. 

2.  The  specific  problems  which  it  has  attempted  to  solve  and  the 
extent  to  which  it  has  succeeded  or  failed. 

3.  The  conclusions  which  may  be  drawn  for  future  development 
and  adjustment. 

1  See  Table  50,  p.  87. 
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CHAPTER  L— INTRODUCTION. 

PROBLEM  OF  TRADE  TRAINING  FOR  GIRLS. 

Trade  training  for  girls  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  of  present-day  education.  Federal,  State,  and  private 
reports  on  industrial  conditions  omder  which  women  work  show  the 
need  for  some  kind  of  more  adequate  preparation  for  life.^  With  an 
appreciation  of  the  significance  of  these  conditions  has  come  a  new 
conception  of  education:  a  realization,  first,  that  some  sort  of  edu- 
cation must  be  developed  for  those  girls  who  can  not  be  profited  by 
existing  forms  and,  second,  that  teaching  for  trades  must  be  under- 
taken by  educators  in  cooperation  with  employers. 

Naturally,  conflicting  theories  have  arisen  as  tt)  where,  when,  and 
how  this  trade  training  can  best  be  given.  First,  some  educators 
and  employers  insist  that  it  can  and  should  be  given  only  in  the 
factory.'  Second,  some  maintain  that  systematic  training  can  be 
given  only  in  special  trade  schools,  because  training  and  production 
on  a  profit  basis  are  incompatible.'  Third,  others  are  still  debating 
as  to  whether  this  trade  training  can  best  be  given  preliminary  to 

1  Massachusett**.    Report  of  the  Commissloa  on  Industrial  and  Technical  Edacation.    April,  1906. 
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emplojTiient  or  in  the  fonn  of  contiiiiuition  schooling,  either  ill  part- 
time  day  classes  or  in  evening  classes.*  Fourth,  still  others  oppose 
special  industrial  schools  for  the  14  to  16  year  old  child  on  the  ground 
that  they  must  either  deplete  or  unnecessarily  duplicate  the  present 
eilucational  system  and  tend  toward  class  distinction.' 

Whether  a  long  or  short  period  of  training  is  required,  what  pro- 
portion of  time  should  be  devoted  to  practical  trade  work  and  what 
to  related  academic  training,  and  how  the  academic  and  trade  work 
can  best  be  combined,  are  questions  still  argued.  The  administrative 
S3'stem  by  which  these  schools  shall  be  controlled  is  another  source 
of  controversy  and  both  the  unit  and  dual  systems  exist  in  Massa- 
chusetts.^ 

Even  if  an  agreement  were  reached  upon  the  where,  when,  and  how 
of  industrial  education,  the  most  perplexing  question  of  all,  What  shall 
constitute  the  basis  of  trade  training — that  is,  for  what  trades  shall 
these  schools  train  ? — is  after  ten  years  still  an  open  question. 

GROWTH  OF  TRADE  SCHOOLS  FOR  GIRLS  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  first  so-caUed  trade  school  for  girls  in  the  l^'nited  States  was 
established  by  private  initiative  in  New  York  (^ity  in  1902.  It  was 
plaimed  to  meet  local  problems  and  to  train  girls  for  the  sewing 
trades  which  occupy  so  important  a  place  in  that  city,*  and  which 
offer  good  opportimities  for  the  girl  who  has  suflScient  fundamental 
training  to  gam  entrance.  In  1904,  the  Boston  Trade  School  for 
Girls  was  established  by  private  initiative,  also  giving  its  main  em- 
phasis to  training  for  the  custom  sewing  trades,  which  occupy  a 
much  smaller  place  in  Boston,  but  still,  at  that  time,  presented  good 
openings.  After  five  years'  experimentation  imder  private  manage- 
ment, both  schools  were  taken  over  as  a  part  of  the  public-school 
svstem.  In  1911,  the  Worcester  and  Somerville  schools  were  estab- 
lished,  in  Worcester  as  a  part  of  the  Independent  Industrial  Schools 
and  in  Somerville  *  as  a  part  of  the  public-school  system.  In  1913,  the 
Cambridge  Trade  School  was  established  as  a  part  of  the  public-school 
svstem.        • 


i  Massarhusctts,  Board  of  Education:  SpecLU  roport  on  the  nee  Is  and  possiltilitles  o(  part-time  educ»> 
tion,  1913.  Also  Mary  Van  Kleeck:  Working  girLs  in  evening  schools,  ilussell  Sage  FoandatloD,  New 
York ,  191 1.    Also  .\Jina  C.  Hedges:  Wage  worth  of  school  training. 

>  John  Dewey:  Industrial  edncntion  and  democriicy,  in  Survey,  Mar.  22, 1913,  p.  870.  See  alio  I>a\id 
Snedden  and  John  Dewey:  Communications  on  vocational  education  in  New  Repuhlio,  May  15, 191.%  pp. 
40-43. 

'  The  question  of  the  dmil  system,  in  Survey,  Jan.  1ft,  1913,  p.  490. 

II.  K.  Miles:  Work  and  citiienship— The  Wisconsin  experiment  in  industrial  educfttloi|«  m  Surrey, 
Fib.  15,  1913,  p.  682. 

E.  II.  Fish:  Revolution  in  school  control,  in  Survey,  June  21, 1913,  p.  407. 

♦  Mrs.  Mar>'  Schenck  Woolman:  The  making  of  a  girls'  trade  school.  Colurobtu  Iniverslty  Press,  New 
York,  1909. 

*  The  Somerville  School  was  changed  to  the  Vocational  School  for  (Urls— ofTerinjj  training  for  home  mak> 
Inc-ln  1913-14. 
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All  the  trade  schools  have  been  organized  on  the  model  of  the 
Manhattan  Trade  School,  giving  the  main  emphasis  to  the  custom 
sewing  trades.  But,  while  the  Manhattan  Trade  School  might  train 
and  place  advantageously  any  number  of  girls  who  applied  for  train- 
ing in  the  custom  sewing  trades,  the  Massachusetts  trade  schools  soon 
found  that  this  opportunity  was  limited.  In  Worcester,  for  instance, 
only  a  small  proportion  of  the  young  gh'ls  trained  for  dressmaking 
and  millinery  can  utilize  their  training  in  a  wage-earning  capacity 
because  of  the  limited  number  of  openings  in  this  city.  The  schools 
in  the  different  localities,  therefore,  are  gradually  being  forced  to 
adjust  their  training  to  local  trade  conditions,  and  to  realize  certain 
fimdamental  facts:  First,  that  there  is  a  fairly  constant  but  very  lim- 
ited demand  for  young  girls  with  some  degree  of  skill  and  maturity 
in  the  custom  sewing  trades,  and,  second,  that  the  school  must  de- 
velop new  lines  of  work  for  those  without  special  aptitude  in  the 
trades  originally  selected  by  the  school. 

NEW  QUESTIONS  INVOLVED  IN  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

Trade  schools  at  first  met  much  serious  criticism  and  there  was  a 
conscious  emphasis  by  their  supporters  on  their  educative  value  and 
their  development  of  the  girl  as  a  future  home  maker.  After  these 
new  schools  became  established  as  a  recognized  part  of  the  school  sys- 
tem, a  new  and  more  insistent  issue  was  faced — that  of  the  pupils'  ca- 
pacity to  meet  trade  standards.  The  new  emphasis,  therefore,  is  laid 
on  trade  efficiency.  But  since  trade  efficiency  means  personal  ad- 
vancement, the  two  motives  are  by  no  means  divorced  but  very 
intimately  connected. 

A  new  and  most  serious  situation,  however,  now  confronts  the  trade 
schools  for  girls,  for  the  sewing  trades  have  undergone  a  tremendous 
industrial  evolution  during  the  twelve  or  more  years  these  schools 
have  been  training  for  these  trades. 

Opportmiitios  for  trade-school  pupils  are  decreasing  in  tlie  custom 
trades,  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  decreasing  numbers  employed 
but  also  because  of  the  industrial  demands  for  increat^ng  maturity, 
skill,  and  experience.  The  insistent  problem  of  the  immediate  future 
is,  therefore,  twofold:  To  develop  a  type  of  trade  training  in  accord- 
ance with  the  specific  industrial  needs  of  each  of  these  custom  trades, 
and  to  divert  the  pupils  to  some  extent  into  other  lines  of  work,  so 
that  the  number  of  trained  workers  turned  out  shall  not  exceed  the 
capacity  of  their  trades  to  provide  them  employment. 

Industrial  education  thus  involves  many  new  (questions  which  are 
increasingly  demanding  consideration. 

1.  A  trade  school  must  know  the  trend  and  the  demands  of  the 
trades,  (a)  from  the  standpoint  of  numbers  that  it  may  not  over- 
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stock  the  supply,  auil  (6)  frr)m  the  ^tandpomt  of  qualificationd  of 
the  workers  that  its  pupils  may  be  able  to  meet  trade  demands. 

2.  Ti'ade  practice  and  products  which  change  greatly  and  without 
reason  in  the  fashion  trades  constitute  the  basis  of  instruction. 

3.  A  new  conception  of  school  administration  becomes  a  necessity, 
for  the  trade  school  must  be  allowed  a  large  degree  of  independence, 
flexibility,  and  correlation  with  and  adjustment  to  the  industries  to 
which  it  caters.  Its  methods,  hours  and  atmosphere  must  approxi-^ 
mate  trade  rather  than  school  conditions. 

4.  Since  the  efficiency  of  a  vocational  school  is  judged  by  the  suc- 
cess of  its  pupils,  the  trade  school  must  study  the  indiistrial  experience 
of  its  pupils  that  it  may,  on  a  basis  of  concrete  knowledge,  develop 
and  readjust  its  curriculum  to  meet  the  changiiig  needs  and  condi* 
tions. 

METHODS  AND  SCOPE  OF  THIS  SURVEY. 

To  provide  some  concrete  facts  on  those  many  points  of  debate, 
this  study  was  undertaken.  The  main  purpose  has  been  to  see  to 
what  extent  the  trade  school  can  equip  a  girl  as  an  efficient  producer. 
To  draw  fair  and  intelligent  conclusions,  we  must  know: 

1.  What  proportion  of  the  giris  complete  their  trade  course — that 
is,  what  degree  of  selection  is  represented  by  the  girls  who  utilize 
their  training  in  a  wage-earning  capacity  ? 

2.  What  has  been  the  aim  of  the  school  and  the  methods  by 
which  it  has  sought  to  prepare  the  girl  for  wage  earning  t 

3.  What  are  the  processes  and  conditions  of  employment  in  the 
industries  and  what  demands  do  they  make  on  their  workers? 

4.  How  does  the  trade-school  girl  meet  these  demands  in  compari*- 
son  with  the  girl  who  has  acquired  her  training  in  the  industry  itself  ? 

Because  of  the  comparatively  short  existence  of  these  schools,  it 
was  within  reason  to  attempt  a  complete  survey  of  the  total  number 
who  had  gone  out  from  the  three  trade  schools,  Boston,  Worcester 
and  Cambridge,  as  a  basis  for  conclusion,  rather  than  to  employ 
the  more  usual  sampUng  method.  The  records  of  all  girls  leaving 
school  were  tiiken  from  the  school  files,  2,044  girls  leaving  the  Boston 
Trade  School  from  September,  1904  to  September,  1914,  343  from 
the  Worcester  Trade  School  from  September,  1911  to  February, 
1915,  and  113  from  the  Cambridge  Trade  School  from  February, 
1913  to  Febraaiy,  1915,  making  a  total  of  2,500  trade-school  girls. 

Since  the  trade  schools  make  an  effort  to  place  their  pupils  and 
to  keep  a  record  of  their  subsequent  experience,  some  index  was 
provided  as  to  those  using  and  not  using  their  training  in  a  wage- 
earning  capacity.  These  records  also  provided  data  on  the  date  of 
birth,  previous  schooling,  date  of  entering  the  trade  school,  course, 
and  usually  the  father's  occupation,  taken  at  the  time  of  registration. 
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An  intensive  study  of  the  working  experience  through  personal  inter- 
views with  all  girls  who  used  their  training  in  a  wage-earning  capacity 
and  all  others  who  attended  the  trade  school  nine  months  or  more  was 
determined  on  for  Boston  and  Worcester,  and  of  the  total  group  from 
the  Cambridge  Trade  School,  since  the  comparatively  small  number 
made  this  possible.  Because  the  effort  has  been  made  to  give  a 
complete  picture  of  all  girls  who  used  their  training,  the  total  number 
is  accounted  for  in  most  of  the  tables,  even  though  there  may  be  no 
data  on  some  one  point,  because  the  girl  could  not  remember  tliis 
particular  item. 

In  Boston,  records  were  f oimd  of  788  who  had  used  their  trainuig 
one  week  or  more  and  of  135  who  had  attended  the  trade  school  nine 
months  or  more  but  had  not  used  their  trade,  making  a  total  of 
923,  or  45.2  per  cent  of  the  total  number  leaving  during  the  school's 
10  years'  existence.  This  number  was  checked  from  every  possible 
source.  Girls  from  different  classes  went  through  the  hsts  and  fre- 
quently contributed  helpful  information.  AU  girls  visited  in  their 
homes  were  asked  for  information  concerning  their  classmates  and 
sometimes  contributed  new  names  which  had  not  appeared  on  the 
trade-school  records.  Forty-four  additional  girls  whose  names  were 
secured  in  this  way  were  followed  up  on  one  clue  or  another,  but 
were  found  not  to  have  used  their  trade.  Seventy-four  of  the  923 
cotdd  not  be  located,  leaving  849,  of  whom  744  used  their  trade  and 
105  attended  the  trade  school  nine  months  or  more  but  did  not  use 
their  trade. 

The  problem  was  simpler  in  Worcester  because  the  experience  of 
the  school  covered  only  three  years.  Of  a  total  of  343  girls,  166 
had  used  their  trade  or  attended  the  trade  school  nine  months  or 
more  and  all  were  found  and  interviewed.  In  spite  of  the  short 
period  (two  years)  covered  by  the  Cambridge  Trade  School,  15  of 
the  total  113  girls  could  not  be  located,  making  98  girls  the  basis  of 
study  for  this  school. 

Of  the  totaly  2,500  girls,  therefore,  leaving  the  three  trade  schools, 
1,202  girls,  or  48.1  per  cent,  were  chosen  for  an  intensive  study  of 
their  worldng  experience,  and  of  these  1,113,  or  92.6  per  cent,  were 
found  and  interviewed. 

Naturally  many  difficulties  were  encountered  in  securing  these 
"experience*'  records.  Some  of  the  addresses  dated  10  years  back, 
and  a  long  trip  to  a  remote  suburb  sometimes  brought  the  investi- 
gator to  an  empty  lot  or  to  a  big  factory  where  once  may  have  stood 
a  house.  The  girls  had  scattered  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
and  a  few  of  the  records  had  to  be  secured  by  correspondence,  several 
letters  sometimes  being  required  to  clear  up  one  fact.  One  record 
came  from  Detroit,  another  from  Austin,  Tex.,  another  from  New 
York,  another  from  New  Jersey.    Names  had  changed  for  various 
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reasons.  Mary  Smith  was  reported  by  a  neighbor  to  have  married  a 
Mr.  Pistachio,  who  worked  m  the  Palace  of  Sweets  in  Lynn.  A  letter 
to  Mrs.  Pistachio  brought  no  response,  and  as  a  last  resort,  before 
making  the  trip,  the  investigator  secured  telephone  connection  with 
the  Palace  of  Sweets  and  asked  for  Mr.  Pistachio.  The  blur  of  sounds 
served  the  investigator  well,  for  the  voice  at  the  other  end  asked, 
**  You  wish  Mr.  Rustaccio?''  The  investigator,  assenting,  found  that 
Mr.  Rustaccio  was  the  husband  of  Mary  Smith  and  received  a 
hearty  invitation  to  come  to-morrow  afternoon  at  3  o'clock  and  she  'M 

would  be  sure  to  be  at  home.  [ 

Maria  Martinucci  was  sought  far  and  near.  Neighbors,  teachers, 
settlement  workers  in  the  neighborhood  were  interviewed.  Tracer 
letters  were  sent  to  no  avail.  One  day  another  trade-school  girl 
mentioned  that  Maria  was  working  at  Madame  X^s.  The  investi- 
gator hurried  to  the  shop  and  was  met  with  the  statement  that  no 
sucli  person  ever  worked  there.  *'Ask  Madame  X,''  insisted  the 
investigator,  '^  if  she  knows  her.''  Madame  came  out  and,  after  listen- 
ing to  the  story,  said,  **0h,  you  must  mean  Mary  Martin."  Mary 
Mailin  was  called  out  and  proved  to  be  Maria  Martinucci,  the  trad^ 
scliool  girl. 

CJues  no  more  definite  than  **I  don't  know  where  she  lives,  but 

she  is  cashier  in ,  in  the  grocery  department  on  the  fifth  floor, 

right  opposite  the  meat";  or  **Ask  the  imdertaker  on  the  corner;  he 
buried  her  brother  last  year,"  brought  the  investigator  in  touch  with 
girls  from  whom  the  trade  school  had  had  no  information  for  years. 
The  most  difficult  situation  to  surmount  was  occasioned  by  precau- 
tionary measures  against  being  traced  by  bill  collectors.  In  .several 
cases  the  investigator  secured  certain  information  of  a  girl  but  could 
not  personally  reach  her.  "Oh,  she's  a  friend  of  mine;  I  wouldn't 
put  a  collector  on  her  track,"  was  the  reply  to  inquiries  and  all  efforts 
to  locate  her  proved  futile. 

From  these  girls  was  sought  their  complete  working  expt^rience  by 
successive  years,  after  leaving  the  trade  school,  that  information 
might  be  gained  on  such  points  as  those: 

1.  What  types  are  coming  to  the  trade  school  for  training  and  how 
do  they  correspond  to  the  types  already  in  those  trades  ? 

2.  What  are  the  requisite  quaUfications  for  success  and  what  pro- 
portion complete  the  course  of  training? 

3.  What  proportion  enter  their  trade  and  in  what  length  of  time  do 
they  become  self-supporting  ? 

4.  What  influences  determine  advancement  and  success  i 
For  some  basis  of  comparison  it  was  decided  to  secure  the  experi- 
ence record  of  100  girls  in  dressmaking  and  in  the  cloth  machine* 
operating  trades  in  Boston.  The  method  by  which  these  should  be 
secured  was  one  for  serious  consideration.  The  first  attempt  was 
made  to  secure  cases  from  the  educational  certificates  in  the  school 
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offices,  all  girls  of  16  to  21  yeai-s  being  so  registered  by  law.  This 
was  soon  found  impracticable  as  the  sole  basis,  since  the  new  law 
of  1913,  under  which  a  new  system  was  maugurated,  had  been  in 
force  only  one  year,  and  the  types  secured  by  this  means  proved  to 
be  below  normal,  drifting  from  industry  to  industry  and  from  shop 
to  shop.*  Complete  lists  of  all  girls  not  exceeding  25  years  were 
next  taken  from  pay  rolls  of  typical  shops  and  factories.  Tliis 
method  excluded  the  drifter  in  most  cases,  since  the  girl  remaming 
less  than  one  week  did  not  appear  on  the  pay  roll.  The  lists  were 
supplemented  by  names  secured  through  other  girls,  or  from  people 
in  touch  with  girls  in  the  sewing  trades.  Forty-six  girls  who  were 
under  25  years  and  were  employed  in  the  sewing  trades  in  Worcester 
were  secured  through  the  Worcester  Evening  Trade  School.  Through 
these  different  methods  a  group  of  girls  were  secured  who  coiTe- 
spond  to  a  surprising  degree  in  age,  education,  and  wage  with  the 
trade-school  girls. 

A  study  of  the  three  trade  schools  to  discover  their  purpose,  the 
needs  which  they  attempt  to  meet,  and  the  methods  by  w^hich  they 
are  trying  to  fulfill  their  aim,  and  a  cursory  survey  of  the  industries 
to  see  to  what  extent  the  school  has  grasped  its  problem  rounded 
out  the  study. 

The  foUowntng  chapters  therefore  seek  to  show: 

1.  The  problems  with  which  the  trade  school  has  been  confronted 
from  the  standpoint  of — 

(a)  The  girl  who  comes  for  training. 

(b)  The  industries  for  which  it  trains. 

2.  The  specific  problems  which  it  has  attempted  to  solve  and  the 
extent  to  which  it  has  succeeded  or  failed. 

3.  The  conclusions  which  may  be  dra\\Ti  for  future  development 
and  adjustment. 

»  See  Table  50,  p.  87. 
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THE  SCHOOL. 

The  leaders  iii  the  moyement  to  establish  trade  schools  for  girls, 
an  experiment  in  education  begun  outside  the  regularly  established 
school  system,  found  it  necessary  very  early  to  formulate  a  state- 
ment of  their  aim.  This,  briefly  stated,  is  to  ''give  girls  an  educa- 
tion that  will  fit  them  for  industrial  work  as  distinguished  from  office 
work  and  teaching.'*  **  That  the  public  desires  this  type  of  education 
is  proved  by  the  adoption  of  the  Boston  Trade  School  for  Girls  by 
the  Boston  School  Committee  and  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
Education,  and  by  the  founding  of  similar  schools  in  the  cities  of 
Worcester  and  Cambridge. 

GROWTH  OF  ENBOLLBfENT  W  TRADE  8CHOOUB. 

The  action  of  these  tliree  cities  seems  to  have  been  justified  by 
the  number  of  girls  who  have  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
thus  presented.  The  growth  in  membership  of  the  trade  schools  as 
compared  with  the  growth  of  the  other  schools  under  public  manage- 
ment is  striking.    In  1905  the  enrollment  in  the  Boston  day  schools 

Tablk  irrelative  increase  in  enrollment  in  trade  schools  and  other 

PUBLIC  schools  in  BOSTON  AND  WORCESTER,  BY  YEARS,  1900  TO  1914. 


Boston. 

Worcester. 

>  In  earoUmeiit 

In- 

Year. 

Day  schools.! 

High  and 
normal 

Trade  school 

(orgirU.) 

Day  schoob.* 

Hlghschoob.*^ 

Trade  school 
for  girls.* 

Orer 

las' 

ins 
year. 

Oircr 
1906. 

Over 
ced- 
year. 

Or«r 
1905. 

Over 

ced- 
ing 

}*ear. 

Over 

1905. 

Over 

ced- 
ing 

year. 

Over 
1912. 

Over 

ced- 
ing 
year. 

Over 
1912. 

Over 

5!?* 

ced- 

inu 

j-ear. 

Over 

1»12. 

1906 

S.3 

1.2 
2.0 
3.9 
».2 
•1.1 
3.0 
1.3 
3.1 

3.3 

3.4 
5.5 

ao 

8.3 

7.3 

11.0 

12.3 

15.8 

4.3 

LO 
0.7 
30. » 
13.9 
9.0 
7.7 
1.5 
5.1 

4.3 

5.9 
13.0 
36.0 

14.0 

5.4 
63.5 
fi8.ft 

14.0 
30.2 
90.5 
313.3 
138.6 
198.3 
243.9 
342.1 
43L1 

1907 

.......  

1908 

1 1 

1909 

1910 

54.2    »23.0 

1911 

00.1 

82.0 
81.8 
M.3 

35.0 

15.3 
38.0 
17.9 

v./.'*  *'"*" 

1912 

■ 

1913 

3.1 

4.9 

2.1 

7.1 

7.4 

6.0 

7.4 
13.4 

00.7 

21.8 

06.7 

19U 

102  9 

^  Trom  annual  reports  of  the  Boston  School  Committee,  1906  to  1914. 

'  From  annual  reports  of  the  Boston  Trade  School  for  Oirls,  1905  to  1909;  annual  reports  of  the  Boston 
SehMl  Committee,  1910  to  1914. 

*  From  annual  reports  of  the  Worcester  Public  Schools.  1912  to  19U. 
«  From  data  fumiBhed  by  the  Worcester  Trade  School  for  Oirlt. 

*  Decrease. 

*  Worcester,  Report  of  Trustees  of  Independent  Industrial  Schools  tar  the  year  endhir  June  30, 1911, 
p.  023. 
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was  102,880,  iii  the  high  and  normal  schools  8,115,  and  in  the  trade 
school  for  girls  114,  In  1912,  when  the  Worcester  Trade  School  for 
Girls  was  opened,  the  enrollment  in  the  Worcester  day  schools  was 
23,539,  in  the  high  schools  3,101,  and  in  the  trade  school  102.  Table  1 
shows  the  relative  hicrease  in  enrollment  for  these  various  schools, 
giving  both  the  increase  each  year  over  the  enrollment  of  the  preceding 
year  and  the  increase  over  the  year  m  which  the  trade  schools  were 
founded,  respectively. 

In  Boston  the  average  annual  increase  in  the  total  enrollment  of 
the  day  schools  from  1905  to  1914,  inclusive,  was  1.7  per  cent,  in  the 
high  and  normal  schools,  7.9  per  cent,  and  in  the  trade  school  for 
girls,  22.8  per  cent.  That  is,  the  enrollment  in  the  trade  school  has 
increased  about  thirteen  times  as  rapidly  as  that  of  all  the  public  day 
schools,  and  almost  three  times  as  fast  as  that  of  the  high  and  normal 
schools.  During  the  whole  period,  while  the  enrollment  in  aU  day 
schools  has  increased  by  a  little  less  than  one-sixth  and  the  enroll- 
ment in  the  high  and  normal  sohools  has  not  quite  doubled,  the 
enrollment  in  the  trade  school  for  girls  has  more  than  quadrupled. 
The  trade  school  in  Worcester  has  had  a  far  shorter  period  of  growth, 
but  is  showing  the  same  tendency  to  a  rapid  increase.  During  the 
first  year  of  its  history  its  enrollment  increased  two-thirds,  and  the 
next  year  a  little  more  than  one-fifth.  The  total  number  of  pupils 
registered  in  1914  was  a  little  more  than  twice  the  number  enrolled 
in  1912.  Meanwhile,  the  day  schools  had  increased  their  numbers 
by  7.1  per  cent  and  Ihe  high  schools  by  13.4  per  cent. 

Striking  as  these  comparative  percentages  of  increase  are,  they  do 
not  tell  the  whole  story,  since  the  actual  enrollment  has  not  at  any 
time  since  the  first  j^ear  represented  all  who  wished  to  ent^sr  the  trade 
schools.  Since  then  the  schools  have  been  unable  to  accommodate 
all  applicants,  so  the  number  has  been  limited  and  pupils  are  allowed 
to  enter  as  vacancies  occur,  in  the  order  of  their  application.  The 
consistently  rapid  growth  of  the  trade  schools  for  girls  shows  the 
value  set  upon  this  sort  of  training  by  the  community,  the  girls,  and 
their  parents. 

NONCOMPETITIVE  CHARACTER  OF  TRADE  AND  ORDINARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  very  rapid  increase  in  the  trade-school  enroDment  naturally 
raises  the  question,  '*Are  these  schools  competing  with  ordinary  high 
and  grammar  schools  or  are  they  satisfying  a  need  not  previously 
met  by  other  educational  institutions?"  Certainly  they  are  not 
competmg  on  the  same  terms,  owing  to  the  great  difference  between 
the  trade-school  coui*ses  and  those  offered  m  any  otdier  kind  of  schools. 
There  is  good  reason  for  thinking,  however,  that  they  are  not  oom- 
{wting  at  all.  A  comparison  between  the  rate  of  increase  shown  in 
the  preceding  table  for  the  high  schools  and  the  trade  schools  does 
not  indicate  that  the  high  schools  have  suffered  from  the  establish- 
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merit  of  the  trade  scliools.  In  both  Boston  and  Worcester  the  per- 
centage of  increase  in  the  high  schools  since  the  establishment  of  the 
trade  schools  has  been  nonnal,  the  increase  being  in  Boston  about 
five  times  as  rapid  as  in  all  schools  and  in  Worcester  about  twice  as 
rapid.  Moreover,  in  the  years  1908  and  1909,  when  the  Boston 
Trade  School  showed  the  largest  increases,  63.5  per  cent  and  58.9  per 
cent,  respectively,  the  high  school  increases,  also,  were  unusually 
large  (6.7  per  cent  in  1908  and  20.9  per  cent  in  1909).^  As  to  com- 
petition with  the  grammar  schools,  the  age  of  the  trade-school  pupils 
seems  to  show  that  if  it  exists  at  all  it  is  too  small  to  have  any  impor- 
tance. Girls  may  not  enter  the  trade  schools  imtil  they  are  14  years 
of  age,  and  in  the  Boston  school  two-thirds  of  the  total  number  of 
pupils  enrolled  since  its  opening  have  been  over  this  age.  (See  Table 
5.)  But  in  June,  1914,  only  1.9  per  cent  of  all  pupils  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools  of  Boston  were  over  14,  and  in  1913  the  proportion  was 
3.9  per  cent.'  Evidently  the  field  of  possible  competition  between 
grammar  and  trade  school  is  very  limited. 

Another  indication  that  the  trade  schools  reach  a  type  of  girl  not 
attracted  to  the  regular  school,  or,  at  least,  not  held  by  it,  is  found  in 
the  rather  large  proportion  of  the  pupils  in  both  the  Boston  and  the 
Worcester  trade  schools  who  had  been  out  of  the  regular  schools  for 
some  time  before  entering  the  trade  schools.  In  Boston  849  girls 
and  in  Worcester  166  were  visited.  The  following  table  shows  how 
many  of  these  had  been  out  of  school  for  four  months  or  more  before 
entering  the  trade  school: 

Table  2.— INTERVAL  BETWEEN  LEAVING  REGULAR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  AND  ENTER- 
INO  TRADE  SCHOOL,  FOR  164  GIRLS  IN  BOSTON  AND  45  IN  WORCESTER. 


( 

Time  intervening. 

Number  of  girls  out  of  school 
specified  length  of  time  be- 
fore entering' 

Total. 

Boston  Trade 
School. 

Worcerter 
Trade  School. 

4  and  under  8  months 

58 

34 

28 

11 

2 

11 

10 

5 

6 

17 
6 

13 
3 

1 
3 
2 

75 
40 
41 
14 

3 
14 
12 

6 

8  and  under  12  Tnnnth.H 

12  and  under  16  mcmths 

1 A  And  iin^ler  20  months 

20  and  under  24  months 

2  and  under  3  years 

3  and  under  4  years 

4  and  under  5  years 

5  years  or  more 

5 

Total 

164 

45 

209 

It  appears  from  this  that  in  Boston  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  girls 
visited   (18.1   per  cent),  and  in  Worcester  more  than  one-fourth 

I  The  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  high  schools  of  Boston  in  1900  was  partly  due  to  chang- 
ing the  number  of  grades  in  the  grammar  school  from  nine  to  eight,  thus  throwing  Into  the  high  school  the 
pupils  of  one  grade  ^hich  had  previously  been  included  in  the  grammar  course. 

>  Report  of  the  Bo^on  School  Committee,  1013,  Document  0,  p.  17;  1914,  Document  6,  p.  15. 
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(27.1  per  cent)  had  been  out  of  the  regular  public  schools  from 
four  months  to  nearly  four  years  before  entering  the  trade  schools. 
If  the  girls  visited  are  representative  of  the  whole  body  of  pupils — 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  are  not — ^it  is  evident  that 
there  is  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  trade-school  pupils  for  whom 
the  question  of  competition  between  the  two  kinds  of  schools  could  not 
arise ;  they  had  definitely  left  one  before  planning  to  enter  the  other. 

When  the  trade  schools  were  started  it  was  with  the  purpose  of 
reaching  the  kind  of  girl  who  did  not  wish  to  attend  high  school,  or 
who  could  not  afford  the  time  for  it,  and  this  purpose  has  been  borne 
in  mind  throughout.  In  both  the  Boston  and  the  Worcester  trade 
schools  it  is  customary  to  send  back  to  the  grammar  and  high  schools 
all  pupils  who  their  instructors  have  reason  to  think  will  do  bettor  in 
academic  than  in  trade  work.  In  Worcester  7.3  *  per  cent  of  all  the 
pupils  leaving  the  trade  schools  for  any  reason  returned  to  other 
schools.  On  the  Boston  records  1 1 .6  *  per  cent  are  set  down  as 
having  returned  to  school. 

Summing  up  the  situation,  then,  such  information  as  is  available 
seems  to  show  that  the  trade  school  is  not  a  competitor  of  the  regular 
grammar  and  high  schools,  because:  (1)  The  character  of  the  work 
done  is  so  different  from  that  carried  on  in  other  public  schools 
that  it  would  scarcely  attract  children  likely  to  make  a  success  of  the 
ordinary  school  studies.  It  is  primarily  attractive  to  the  girl  whose 
chief  interest,  is  to  earn  money  as  soon  as  possible,  but  who  is  willing 
and  able  to  give  a  short  time  for  preparation.  (2)  The  pupils  do  not 
come  in  any  large  measure  from  those  of  ordinary  grammar  school 
age.  (3)  No  change  in  the  percentage  of  increase  in  high  and  nor- 
mal schools  can  be  discovered  in  the  10  years  subsequent  to  the 
founding  of  the  trade  school  in  Boston.  (4)  Many  of  the  pupils 
(20.6  per  cent  of  those  visited  in  Boston  and  Worcester)  had  definitely 
left  the  regular  public  schools  before  entering  the  trade  schools. 
(5)  The  trade  schools  have  sent  back  to  grammar  and  high  school  10.5 
per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  pupils  leaving  the  trade  schools.  Tho 
increase  in  the  enrollment  seems  to  indicate,  therefore,  that  the  trade 
schools  are  filling  a  need  not  hitherto  met  in  the  system  of  oducatiouy 
and  that  instead  of  competing  with  the  other  schools  they  supplement 
them,  giving  a  training  which  the  regular  schools  can  not  supply  but 
for  which  there  is  a  real  demand. 

COURSES  OFFERED  IN  THE  DIFFERENT  TRADE  SCHOOLS. 

The  courses  offered  in  the  trade  schools  differ  essentially  from  those 
given  in  any  other  educational  institution,  both  in  object  and  in 
method  of  presentation.  The  selection  of  the  trades  to  be  taught 
in  the  several  communities  has  been  a  matter  of  much  difficulty. 

i  See  Table  28.  p.  45. 
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The  bases  of  selection  may  be  three:  First,  a  general  survey  of  trade 
opportunities  for  women  in  the  city,  including  occupations  for  which 
women  are  generally  supposed  to  be  best  adapted,  particularly  those 
connected  with  the  making  of  clothing  and  the  preparation  of  food; 
second,  a  scientific  siu^ey  of  a  community  to  determine  which  lines 
of  work  offer  the  best  opportunities;  and,  third,  the  experience  of 
the  school  itself,  resulting  in  the  modification  of  old  courses  and  the 
introduction  of  new  ones,  in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  the 
public  with  which  the  school  comes  in  contact. 

Boston  followed  the  first  of  these  plans.  From  a  study  of  such 
data  as  were  available  it  was  decided  that  '^  clothing  trades  offer 
women  the  greatest  opportimities/'  ^  A  brief  survey  of  the  dress- 
making, millinery,  and  ready-made  clothing  industries  was  then 
made  to  determine  the  content  of  the  proposed  courses.  Sewing 
only  was  offered  in  the  summer  course  given  in  1904,^  and  millinery 
and  power-machine  operating  on  cloth  were  added  in  the  fall. 
In  addition  to  these  three  trades,  selected  on  the  basis  of  the  first 
general  survey,  training  in  three  other  trades  is  now  offered,  as  a 
result  of  the  experience  of  the  school.  Power-machine  operating  on 
straw  hats  has  been  taught  since  1905-6,'  and  trade  cooking  and 
design  were  first  offered  in  1912-13.* 

In  the  other  three  cities  the  second  plan  of  selection  was  followed. 
The  board  of  trustees  of  the  Independent  Industrial  Schools  in 
Worcester  and  the  superintendents  of  schools  in  Cambridge  and 
Somerville  were  instrumental  in  securing  a  survey  of  their  cities 
before  the  girls'  trade  schools  were  established.^  Dressmaking, 
millinery,  and  power-machine  operating  on  cloth  have  been  taught  in 
Worcester  since  the  opening  of  the  school;  trade  cooking  was  intro- 
duced in  September,  1914.  In  Cambridge,  at  first,  dressmaking, 
cooking,  and  millinery  were  offered.  The  course  in  millinery  was 
discontinued  in  October,  1914,  because  the  management  believed 
that,  as  a  trade,  it  offered  too  little  opportunity.  In  Somerville, 
dressmaking  and  millinery  were  taught  in  1911-12.  The  following 
year,  the  household  arts  side  of  the  training  received  more  emphasis 
than  the  trade  side,  and  m  1913-14  the  name  of  the  school  \^as 
changed  from  the  Trade  School  for  Girls  to  the  Vocational  School  for 
Girls.  Dressmaking,  millinery,  and  cooking  are  taught  as  home- 
making  vocations  with  trade  standards. 

In  1914-15,  then,  the  Boston  Trade  School  for  Girls  offered  six 
courses,  dressmaking,  millinery,  power-machine  operating  on  doth, 

1  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Boston  Trade  School  for  Qirls,  1909,  p.  11. 
s  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Boston  Trade  School  for  Girls,  1905,  pp.  6,  7. 
>  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Boston  Trade  School  for  Girls,  1906,  p.  14. 
«  Trade  School  Bulletin  IV,  April,  1913;  Trade  School  Bulletin  VI,  May,  1913. 

ft  Department  of  Research,  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union:  A  trade  school  for  girls.  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin,  1913,  Na  17,  p.  9. 
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power-machine  operating  on  straw  hats,  catering,  and  design;  the 
Worcester  school  trained  girls  in  four  subjects — dressmaking,  mil- 
linery, power-machine  operating  on  cloth,  and  trade  cooking.  In 
Cambridge,  instruction  was  ofTcrcd  in  dressmaking  and  in  trade 
cooking. 

Besides  these  trade  courses,  of  which  each  girl  selects  one,  supple- 
mentary courses  in  cooking,  art,  academic  branches^  and  physical 
training  are  required  of  aU  pupils.  The  Boston  Trade  School,  ever 
since  it  was  founded,  has  required  its  pupils  to  take  design  and 
physical  training.*  The  course  in  cooking,  with  household  arts  in- 
tent, has  been  obligatory  since  the  summer  of  1906;  and  academic 
work  since  1906-7.^  The  other  schools,  founded  since  the  Boston 
Trade  School,  and  profiting  by  its  experience,  have  had  supple- 
^montary  work  since  the  beginning. 

RELATIVE  DEMAND  FOR  THE  DDTESENT  COURSES. 

The  number  of  girls  enrolled  in  each  course  in  the  several  schools 
since  their  foundation  shows  where  the  emphasis  of  the  teaching  has 
been  placed.  The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  the 
2,500  pupils  among  the  courses  offered: 


Tahlk  3.— number  AND  PER  CENT  OF  OIRLS  TRAINED  IN  EACH  SPECIFIED  TRADE 
IN  BOSTON,  WORCESTER,  AND  CAMBRIDGE  TRADE  SCHOOLS. 


Coarse. 


Dro^maklng 

MiUinory 

Powcr-rnachino  operating  on — 

(loth 

Btrow  hats 

Trndo  cookiug 

D<?sipn 

Not  reported 


Total. 


Girls  trained  in  specified  trade*?. 


Number. 


Boston. 


1,255 
426 

178 

137 

19 

10 

19 


Wor- 
cester. 


Cam- 
bridge. 


234 

:>3 

61 

78 

21 

1,557 
500 

137 

14 

33 
10 

5    

21 

Total. 


Percent.* 


2.0U 


343 


113 


2,:j0o 


Boston. 


02.0 
21.0 

8.8 

,9 

.5  '. 


Wor- 
ce^icr. 

Cam- 
bridge. 

(W.3 
15.7 

69.0 
1»<.0 

18.0 

12.4 

Total, 


02.0 
20.2 

9.7 

5.5 

1.3 

.4 


100.0       lOO.O!     I(K).0 

I 


100.0 


1  Based  on  the  numty«r  of  girls  whoee  ooone  was  reported. 


It  will  be  seen  that  of  all  the  girls  who  have  gone  out  from  the 
throe  trade  schoob,  almost  two-thirds  (62.9  per  cent)  have  taken 
dressmaking  and  one-fifth  have  been  trained  in  millinery.  Tliat  is, 
four-fifths  of  the  girls  (83.1  per  cent)  have  boon  trained  in  the  two 
custom  or  hand  sewing  trades,  while  only  one-fifth  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  other  four  trades  offered.     These  proportions  have  been 


i 


»  First  Annaal  Report  of  the  Boston  Trade  School  for  Oirh,  190.\  p.  o. 
<  Third  Annual  Ucport  of  the  Boston  Trado  School  for  Girls,  PJ07,  p.  14. 
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nearly  the  same  in  all  the  schools,  oven  in  Boston,,  which  offers  the 
greatest  variety  of  other  courses.  Worcester  shows  a  much  larger 
percentage  than  Boston  of  gii'ls  learning  power-machine  operating  on 
cloth,  and  Cambridge  has  relatively  a  large  proportion  who  have 
chosen  trade  cooking,  but  in  each  of  the  three  cities  more  than  80 
per  cent  of  the  pupils  have  enrolled  in  the  two  hand-sewing  trades. 

A  study  of  the  enrollment  in  1915  shows  that  this  situation  has  not 
changed.  The  following  table,  compiled  from  data  furnished  by  the 
three  trade  schools,  shows  the  number  enrolled  in  the  different  courses 
in  Januarv,  1915: 

Table  4.-NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  PUPILS  ENROLLED  IN  SPECIFIED  COURSES 
IN  BOSTON,  WORCESTER,  AND  CAMBRIDGE  TRADE  SCHOOLS  AT  THE  TIME  OF  THE 
INVESTIGATION,  JANUARY,  1915. 


Course. 


Girls  enrolled  In  Fpeciflctl  trades. 


Numlwr. 


DressnuikiDg 

Millinery 

Power-machino  operating  on— 

Cloth 

Straw  hats 

Trade  cooking 

Not  reported 


Boston/ 


Wor- 
eest4?r. 


Total. 


343 
70 

26 
30 
14 


108 
15 

18 


12 


483 


153 


Cam- 
bridge. 


82 


12 
2 


96 


Total. 


533 
85 

44 
2 


732 


Per  ocnt.i 


Boston. 


71.0 
14.5 

5.4 
6.2 
2.9 


Wor- 
cester. 


70.6 
9.8 

11.8 


7.8 


100.0       100.0 


Cnm- 
l>ridge. 


87.2 


12.8 


10).  0 


Total. 


73.0 
11.6 

6.0 
4.1 
5.2 


100.0 


»  Based  on  the  number  of  girls  whose  coiir?e  was  reported. 

The  proportions  shown  here  in  the  two  custom  sowing  trades  are 
curiously  close  to  those  shown  in  the  preceding  table.  In  all  three 
cities  millinery  has  lost  ground  and  dressmaking  has  gained,  but  these 
two  trades  still  account  for  over  four-fifths  of  the  total  enrollment. 
Of  the  other  trades  offered,  cooking  is  the  only  one  that  shows  a 
gain,  and  its  increase  is  less  than  half  of  that  shown  by  dressmaking. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  these  proportions  fail  to  correspond  to 
the  trade  demands  in  any  of  the  three  cities.  The  emphasis  on 
training  for  the  custom  sewing  trades  is  due  not  so  much  to  the  needs 
of  the  industries  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  schools  and  their  patrons. 
One  important  reason  for  the  numbers  found  in  these  courses  is  the 
disfavor  in  which  factory  work  is  held.  Power-machine  operating 
leads  to  factory  work,  which  the  girls  do  not  wish  to  enter.  This 
dislike  is  probably  duo  mainly  to  misconceptions  and  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  conditions  in  the  modem  clothing  factory,  which  compares 
favorably  with  the  custom  shop  in  sanitary  conditions,  wage  oppor- 
tunities, and  working  conditions  in  general.  Again,  dressmaking  and 
millinery,  occupations  which  have  always  been  followed  by  women, 
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have  been  offeree}  as  trade  courses  since  the  schools  were  opened^  and 
consequently  training  in  these  subjects  has  been  more  closely  studied 
and  is  organized  on  a  more  careful  analysis  of  }HX)cesses  than  is  the 
case  with  some  of  the  newer  trades.  The  schools  therefore  tend  to 
make  these  courses  more  attractive  to  the  pupils.  Moreover^  dress- 
making and  millinery  can  always  be  utilized  by  the  girl  at  home, 
and  the  public,  the  sclv)ol,  and  the  pupil  are  likely  to  overemphafiize 
this  phase )  forgetting  that  the  function  of  a  trade  school  is  to  fit  for 
a  trade,  and  that  processes  such  as  cutting  and  fitting,  which  are 
essential  for  home  use,  are  not  given  except  to  the  more  mature 
pupils  who  return  for  advanced  training,  since  they  would  not  be  of 
immediate  value  to  the  young  beginner  in  the  shop. 

THE  PUPILS  AND  THE  SCHOOL. 

AGE  AND  PREVIOUS  SCHOOLING  OF  PUPILS  ENTERING  THE  TRADE  SCHOOLS. 

Although  the  trade  schools  have  a  clearly  defined  aim  and  a  fairly 
simple  program  of  activities,  they  face  a  difficult  problem  in  adjusting 
this  program  to  the  varied  age  and  educational  acquirements  of  their 

Table  «^A0B  AT  ENTRANCE  OF  GIRLS  ENTERING  THE  BOSTON,  WORCESTER,  AND 
CAMBRIDGE  TRADE  SCHOOLS  AND  THE  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  SOMERVILLE. 

NUIklBER. 


Age  at  entering  trade  school. 


Under  15  vears 

16  and  under  10  years. 

16  and  under  17  years. 

17  and  under  IR  ynrs, 

18  and  under  19  years. 

19  and  under  20  years. 

20  and  under  21  years. 

21  years  and  over 

Not  reported 


Total. 


Pupils  of  specified  age  entering— 


Boston  Trade  School. 


190  J- 
1900 


2S9 

236 

157 

77 

26 

12 

4 

5 

2 


8as 


19(19- 

1914  I  I 

I 


Total. 


392 

354 

240 

145 

43 

22 

9 

20 
11 


fti^l 

590 

397 

222 

69 

34 

13 

25 

13 


1,230       2,W4 


Worces- 
ter 
Trade 
School 


143 

93 

56 

24 

13 

6 

2 

1 

5 


343 


Cam- 
bridge 
Trade 

School. 


41 
82 
21 
6 
7 
3 
1 
1 
1 


113 


Total 
entering 

trade 
schools. 


715 
474 
252 
80 
43 
Ifl 
27 
^9 


2,500 


Bomer- 

ville 

Voea- 

tion'il 

School. 


52 

50 

3H 

16 

8 

3 

2 

2 

1 


172 


PER  CENT  OF  EACH  SPBCIFIBD  AGS.> 


Under  15  viaiU'S 

35.9 

29.3 

19.5 

9.6 

3.2 

1.5 

.5 

.6 

100.0 

32.0 

2».9 

19.6 

11. H 

3.6 

1.8 

.7 

1.6 

100.0 

33.5 

29.0 

19.5 

10.9 

3.4 

L7 

.6 

1.2 

42.3 

27.5 

16.6 

7.1 

3.S 

L8 

.6 

.3 

36.6 

2s.»i 

IS. « 

6.4 

6.3 

2.7 

.9 

.9 

100.0 

3L9 

2^.8 

19.1 

10.2 

3.6 

L7 

.6 

1.1 

100.0  1 

30.4 

15  and  iinner  l»i  vears 

29.2 

18  and  iiiuler  17  vears. 

22.2 

17  and  under  1 S  vears 

9.4 

18 and  under  19  ve.irs. 

4.7 

19  and  under  20  Y«irs 

1.7 

20  and  under  21  Vears 

1.2 

21  vears  and  over 

1.3 

Total 

100.0 

loao 

100.0 

I  From  July.  1904,  to  .August.  1909,  inclusive,  the  Boston  Trade  School  was  under  private  management 
ami  from  September,  1909.  was  a  part  of  the  public-school  system. 
*  Based  on  number  of  pupils  whose  age  at  entering  trade  school  was  reported. 
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pupils.  The  only  limitation  on  admission  to  the  trade  schools  made 
by  the  State  hoard  of  education  relates  to  age.  Up  to  its  capacity 
each  school  admits  all  applicants  who  are  14  years  old  and  under  25.^ 
This  results  in  a  condition  which  does  not  exist  in  any  other  part  of 
the  day-school  system.  The  trade-school  pupils  range  in  age  from 
14  to  20  and  over  and  in  previous  schoohng  from  those  who  have 
never  gone  beyond  the  third  grade  to  high-school  graduates.  Natu- 
rally this  wide  variation  in  age  and  acquirements  increases  materially 
the  difficulty  of  adapting  the  courses  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils. 
Table  5  shows  the  classification  by  age  at  entrance  of  the  pupils  of  the 
three  trade  schools  and  the  one  vocational  school. 

Considering  the  whole  group  who  have  entered  the  trade  schools, 
it  appears  that  over  one-third  were  under  15  at  the  time  of  entrance, 
and  that  only  in  Worcester  does  this  proportion  differ  much  in  the 
individual  schools.  The  next  largest  group  is  also  the  next  most 
youthful  group,  the  girls  between  15  and  16  years  forming  nearly 
three-tenths  of  the  total.  In  other  words,  more  than  three-fifths 
have  been  imder  16  when  they  entered  the  trade  schools.  Nearly 
three-tenths  have  been  16  but  under  18,  while  those  aged  18  or  over 
form  only  7  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  a  trade  school  seems  to  attract  a 
younger  group  when  first  opened  than  later.  During  the  first  five 
years  of  the  Boston  Trade  School's  existence,  65.2  per  cent  of  the 
pupils  were  under  16  when  they  entered;  during  the  next  five  years 
this  proportion  sank  to  60.9  per  cent.  Again,  15.4  per  cent  of  those 
entering  from  1904  to  1909  against  19.4  per  cent  of  those  entering 
from  1909  to  1914  were  17  or  over  at  entrance.  In  Worcester  the 
trade  school  was  opened  in  1911  and  in  Cambridge  in  1913,  so  that 
both  those  schools  may  be  regarded  as  still  in  their  first  period. 
In  Worcester  69.8  per  cent  and  in  Cambridge  65.2  per  cent  of  the 
pupils  have  entered  before  they  were  16.  These  proportions  corres- 
pond very  closely  to  those  of  the  Boston  Trade  School  up  to  1909,  as 
do  also  the  13.6  per  cent  in  Worcester  and  the  16.2  per  cent  in  Cam- 
bridge entering  at  17  or  over. 

From  a  school  point  of  view  this  variation  in  age  makes  an  extremely 
difficult  situation,  since  pupils  of  14  and  16  must  be  taught  in  the 
same  classes.  Girls  of  16  can  be  taught  with  older  girls  more  easily 
than  with  younger  girls.  The  36.3  per  cent  of  the  pupils  who  enter 
when  they  are  16  or  over  present  a  serious  problem  for  adjustment 
on  the  part  of  the  school. 

The  variation  in  previous  schooling  at  time  of  entrance  is  even 
greater  than  the  variation  in  age.  The  following  table  shows  the 
extent  of  variation  in  this  respect: 

1  Massachusetts  Acts  of  19n,  ch.  471,  sec.  3. 
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Tabij:6^NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  BOSTON,  WORCESTER,  AND  CAMBRIDGE  TRADE 
SCHOOL  PUPILS  HAVING  EACH  SPECIFIED  AMOUNT  OF  PREVIOUS  SCHOOLING. 


Pupils  with  specified  schooling. 

Niunber. 

" 

•  Percent.i 

Prerloos  schooling. 

Boston  Trade 
School. 

Woi^ 

cester 

Trade 

School. 

Cam- 

School. 

Total. 

Boston  Trade 
School. 

Woi^ 

cester 
Trade 
School. 

Gam- 
bridge 
Trade 
School. 

Total. 

1904- 
1909 

1 
4 

1909- 
1914 

2 
16 

Total. 

1904- 
1909 

1009- 
1914 

Total. 

OBAHMAB  SCHOOL. 

TWrd  enido 

3 

20 

47 

125 

267 

2S9 

72 

718 

15 

69 

3 

28 

61 

170 

367 

376 

98 

774 

15 

75 

0.1 
.5 

3.2 

6.7 
15.4 
16.5 

3.5 

35.4 

.1 

L5 

a2 

1.3 

1.7 

5.8 

1L7 

12.8 

3.6 

35.4 

1.1 

4.7 

ai 

1.0 

2.3 

6.2 

13.2 

14.3 

3.6 

35.4 

.7 

3.4 

ai 

Fourth  grado 

4 

10 
31 
65 
75 
25 
31 

4 
4 

14 
35 
12 
1 
25 

1.2 
3.0 
9.3 
19.4 
22.4 
7.5 
9.3 

3.6 

3.6 

12L7 

3L8 

lao 

.9 
2X7 

1.1 

Fifth  grade 

20        21 

2.6 

Sixth  grade 

5i 
124 
133 

28 

286 

1 

12 

71 
143 
158 

44 
432 

14 

67 

&9 

Seventh  grade 

14.8 

Eighth  grade 

15.2 

Ninth  flrade 

4.0 

Graduate 

8L3 

Foreign 

.6 

UTicl.'w<fl«d  *,... 

5 

1 

L5 

.9 

3.0 

Total,  grammar 
school 

660 

956 

1,625 

246 

96 

1,967 

82.9 

7a  3 

8ai 

73.4 

87.3 

79L5 

RF.CONDART  SCHOOLS. 

Hiph  school: 

First  year 

83 

38 

5 

147 

56 

21 

3 

22 
13 

230 
94 
26 
3 
29 
15 

51 

26 

7 

1 
2 

1 

6 
6 

2 

287 

126 

33 

4 

33 
16 

las 

4.7 

.6 

"".9 
.2 

12.0 
4.6 
L7 
.2 
1.8 
1.1 

11.3 
4.6 
L3 

.1 
L4 

.7 

15.2 

7.8 

%l 

.3 

.6 

.3 

5.5 
5.5 

**i'8' 

1L6 

Second  year 

Third  year 

Fourth  vear 

5.1 

1.3 

.2 

Gradoafe 

7 
2 

1.3 

UndaasiAed 

.6 

Total,  high 
school 

135 
3 

262 
3 

397 
6 

88 
1 

14 

499 

7 

16.7 
.4 

21.5 
.2 

ia6 

.3 

26.3 
.3 

a? 

aoia 

Technical  school 

.3 

Total,  secondary 
schools 

138 

265 

403 

89 

14 

506 

17.1 

2L7 

19.9 

26.6 

12.7 

30l5 

Schooling  not  reported . 

1 

15 

16 

8 

3 

27 

1 

1 

Grand  total 

808  |l,230 

2,044 

343 

113 

2.500  loao 

loao  loao 

loao 

100.0 

100.0 

1  Based  on  number  of  pupils  whose  previous  schooling  was  reported. 
*  Including  ungraded  schooh,  special  schoob,  country  schools,  etc. 

It  will  be  seen  that  51.8  per  cent  of  the  2,500  girls  considered  have 
been  grammar-school  graduates,  and  20.5  per  cent  of  the  2,500  have 
had  some  high  or  technical  school  training.  As  representing  the 
extremes,  10.(5  per  cent  have  gone  no  further  than  the  sixth  grade 
and  1.3  per  cent  have  graduated  from  the  high  school.  In  so  far 
as  this  variation  means  simply  a  difference  in  the  amount  of  infor- 
mation acquired,  it  presents  no  serious  difficulty  to  the  trade  school, 
since  the  trade  training  calls  for  a  kind  of  power  very  different  from 
that  developed  by  mere  memory  training.  But  since  the  difference 
means  also  a  difference  in  the  development  of  mental  capacity,  the 
school  is  confronted  by  the  problem  of  adjusting  ita  course  to  pupils 
varying  both  in  development  and  in  natural  ability  to  grasp  it.  It 
is  not  merely  a  question  of  allowing  one  pupil  to  progress  more 
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rapidly  than  another;  some  pupils  can  actually  be  trained  to  a 
higher  degree  of  skill  in  each  process  than  can  othere. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  tendency  of  the  trade  school,  as  it 
becomes  better  established,  is  to  attract  a  group  slightly  more  mature 
at  entrance.  It  also  seems  to  draw  a  group  better  prepared  from  the 
standpoint  of  previous  education.  Of  the  pupils  entering  the  Boston 
Trade  School  during  its  first  five  years,  47.5  per  cent  were  not  grad- 
uates of  the  grammar  schools;  during  its  second  five  years  only  42.9 
per  cent  of  its  pupils  had  entered  without  first  graduating  from  the 
grammar  schools.  The  proportion  of  girls  who  had  attended  high 
or  technical  school  increased  from  17.1  per  cent  in  the  first  period 
to  21.7  per  cent  in  the  second.* 

Naturally  in  a  group  as  young  and  as  imtrained  as  the  majority  of 
these  pupils  are  on  their  entrance  to  the  trade  schools,  there  are 
many  who  have  no  real  taste  for  the  kind  of  instruction  provided, 
and  who  come  with  no  very  clear  idea  of  what  they  wish  to  get  or 
what  use  they  will  make  of  their  training,  if  they  persevere  long 
enough  to  get  it.  In  Cambridge  the  whole  group  of  trade-school 
girls  were  asked  why  they  had  come  to  the  school,  and  the  various 
reasons  were  grouped  under  the  following  heads: 

Table  7.— NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  GIRLS  ENTERING  THE  CAMBRIDGE  TRADE 

SCHOOL  FOR  EACH  SPECIFIED  REASON. 


Rfloson  for  entering  triide  school. 


Wanted  a  trade. 

Liked  to  sew 

Wanted  the  training  for  home  use 

Too  large  for  her  grade,  disliked  school. . . 

Ill  health 

Advised  to  by  emplojrer 

Too  youi^  to  go  to  work 

Did  not  know  what  else  to  do,  friends 

were  there 

Not  reported 


Total, 


Girls  giving  speci- 
fied reason. 

Number. 

Fercent.1 

28 

24 

3 

20 
5 
1 
1 

31.1 
26.7 
3.3 
22.2 
6.6 
1.1 
1.1 

8 
«23 

a9 

113 

100.0 

1  Based  on  number  who  reported  reason  for  entering  school, 
s  Of  these  15  could  not  be  located. 

The  girls  who  wanted  a  trade  or  liked  sewing  or  wanted  the  train- 
ing to  use  at  home  all  presumably  brought  to  the  work  of  the  school 
a  definite  purpose  and  interest  which  would  make  it  probable  that 
they  would  benefit  by  the  courses  given,  and  they  constituted  a 
httle  more  than  three-fifths  (61.1  per  cent)  of  those  reporting. 
Over  one-fifth  came  because  they  could  not  adapt  themselves  to 

I  The  number  of  grammar  grades  was  decreased  from  nine  to  eight,  which  resulted  In  the  entrance  of 
many  papUs  to  high  school,  not  because  they  wanted  to  go  to  high  school  but  because  they  were  under  14 
and  must  attend  some  school. 
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(27.1  per  cent)  had  been  out  of  the  regular  public  schoolfi  from 
four  months  to  nearly  four  years  before  entering  the  trade  schools. 
If  the  girls  visited  are  representative  of  the  whole  body  of  pupils — 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  are  not — it  is  evident  that 
there  is  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  trade-school  pupils  for  whom 
the  question  of  competition  between  the  two  kinds  of  schools  could  not 
arise ;  they  had  definitely  left  one  before  planning  to  enter  the  other. 

When  the  trade  schools  were  started  it  was  with  the  purpose  of 
reaching  the  kind  of  girl  who  did  not  wish  to  attend  high  school,  or 
who  could  not  afford  the  time  for  it,  and  this  purpose  has  been  borne 
in  mind  throughout.  In  both  the  Boston  and  the  Worcester  trade 
schools  it  is  customary  to  send  back  to  the  grammar  and  high  schools 
all  pupils  who  their  instructors  have  reason  to  think  will  do  better  in 
academic  than  in  trade  work.  In  Worcester  7.3  *  per  cent  of  all  the 
pupils  leaving  the  trade  schools  for  any  reason  returned  to  other 
schools.  Oh  the  Boston  records  11.6*  per  cent  are  set  down  as 
having  returned  to  school. 

Summing  up  the  situation,  then,  such  information  as  is  available 
seems  to  show  that  the  trade  school  is  not  a  competitor  of  the  regular 
grammar  and  high  schools,  because:  (1)  The  character  of  the  work 
done  is  so  different  from  that  carried  on  in  other  public  schools 
that  it  would  scarcely  attract  children  likely  to  make  a  success  of  the 
ordinary  school  studies.  It  is  primarily  attractive  to  the  girl  whose 
chief  interest,  is  to  earn  money  as  soon  as  possible,  but  who  is  willing 
and  able  to  give  a  short  time  for  preparation.  (2)  The  pupils  do  not 
come  in  Any  large  measure  from  those  of  ordinary  grammar  school 
age.  (3)  No  change  in  the  percentage  of  increase  in  high  and  nor- 
mal schools  can  be  discovered  in  the  10  years  subsequent  to  the 
founding  of  the  trade  school  in  Boston.  (4)  Many  of  the  pupils 
(20.6  per  cent  of  those  visited  in  Boston  and  Worcester)  had  definitely 
left  the  regular  public  schools  before  entering  the  trade  schools. 
(5)  The  trade  schools  have  sent  back  to  grammar  and  high  school  10.5 
per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  pupils  leaving  the  trade  schools.  The 
increase  in  the  enrollment  seems  to  indicate,  therefore,  that  the  trade 
schools  are  filling  a  need  not  hitherto  met  in  the  system  of  education, 
and  that  instead  of  competing  with  the  other  schools  they  supplement 
them,  giving  a  training  which  the  regular  schools  can  not  supply  but 
for  which  there  is  a  real  demand. 

COURSES  OFFERED  IN  THE  DIFFERENT  TRADE  SCHOOLS. 

Tlie  courses  offered  in  the  trade  schools  differ  essentially  from  those 
given  in  any  other  educational  institution,  both  in  object  and  in 
method  of  presentation.  The  selection  of  the  trades  to  be  taught 
in  the  several  communities  has  been  a  matter  of  much  difficulty. 

1  See  Table  28.  p.  45. 
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The  bases  of  selection  may  be  three:  First,  a  general  survey  of  trade 
opportunities  for  women  in  the  city,  including  occupations  for  which 
women  are  generally  supposed  to  be  best  adapted,  particularly  those 
connected  with  the  making  of  clothing  and  the  preparation  of  food; 
second,  a  scientific  survey  of  a  community  to  determine  which  lines 
of  work  offer  the  best  opportunities;  and,  third,  the  experience  of 
the  school  itself,  resulting  in  the  modification  of  old  courses  and  the 
introduction  of  new  ones,  in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  the 
public  with  which  the  school  comes  in  contact. 

Boston  followed  the  first  of  these  plans.  From  a  study  of  such 
data  as  were  available  it  was  decided  that  '^  clothing  trades  offer 
women  the  greatest  opportimities."  ^  A  brief  survey  of  the  dress- 
making, millinery,  and  ready-made  clothing  industries  was  then 
made  to  determine  the  content  of  the  proposed  courses.  Sewing 
only  was  offered  in  the  summer  course  given  in  1904,'  and  millinery 
and  power-machine  operating  on  cloth  were  added  in  the  fall. 
In  addition  to  these  three  trades,  selected  on  the  basis  of  the  first 
general  survey,  training  in  three  other  trades  is  now  offered,  as  a 
result  of  the  experience  of  the  school.  Power-machine  operating  on 
straw  hats  has  been  taught  since  1905-6,'  and  trade  cooking  and 
design  were  first  offered  in  1912-13.* 

In  the  other  three  cities  the  second  plan  of  selection  was  followed. 
The  board  of  trustees  of  the  Independent  Industrial  Schools  in 
Worcester  and  the  superintendents  of  schools  in  Cambridge  and 
Somerville  were  instrumental  in  securing  a  survey  of  their  cities 
before  the  girls'  trade  schools  were  established.*  Dressmaking, 
millinery,  and  power-machine  operating  on  cloth  have  been  taught  in 
Worcester  since  the  opening  of  the  school;  trade  cooking  was  intro- 
duced in  September,  1914.  In  Cambridge,  at  first,  dressmaking, 
cooking,  and  millinery  were  offered.  The  coxirse  in  millinery  was 
discontinued  in  October,  1914,  because  the  management  believed 
that,  as  a  trade,  it  offered  too  Uttle  opportunity.  In  Somerville^ 
dressmaking  and  millinery  were  taught  in  1911-12.  The  following 
year,  the  household  arts  side  of  the  training  received  more  emphasis 
than  the  trade  side,  and  in  1913-14  the  name  of  the  school  w,aa 
changed  from  the  Trade  School  for  Girls  to  the  Vocational  School  for 
Girls.  Dressmaking,  millinery,  and  cooking  are  taught  as  home- 
making  vocations  with  trade  standards. 

In  1914-15,  then,  the  Boston  Trade  School  for  Girls  offered  six 
courses,  dressmaking,  millinery,  power-machine  operating  on  cloth, 

1  Fifth  Annuia  Report  of  tbe  Boston  Trade  School  for  Girls,  1009,  p.  11. 
I  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Boston  Trade  School  for  Qirb,  1905,  pp.  6,  7. 
s  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Boston  Trade  School  for  Girls,  1906,  p.  14. 
« Trade  School  Bulletin  IV,  April,  1912;  Trade  School  Bulletin  VI,  May,  1913. 

•  Department  of  Research,  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union:  A  trade  school  for  girls,  United 
States  Bureau  of  SducatioD,  BuUetin,  1913,  No.  17,  p.  9. 
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nearly  the  same  in  all  the  schools,  even  in  Boston,,  which  offers  the 
greatest  variety  of  other  courses.  Worcester  shows  a  much  larger 
percentage  than  Boston  of  gu'ls  learning  power-machine  operating  on 
cloth,  and  Cambridge  has  relatively  a  large  proportion  who  have 
chosen  trade  cooking,  but  in  each  of  the  three  cities  more  than  80 
per  cent  of  the  pupils  have  enrolled  in  the  two  hand-sewing  trades. 

A  study  of  the  enrollment  in  1915  shows  th^t  this  situation  has  not 
changed.  The  following  table,  compiled  from  data  furnished  by  the 
three  trade  schools,  shows  the  number  enrolled  in  the  different  courses 
in  Januarv,  1915: 

Table  4— NUMDER  AXD  PER  CENT  OF  PUPH-S  ENROLLED  IN  SPECIFIED  COURSES 
IN  BOSTON,  WORCESTER,  AND  CAMBRIDGE  TRADE  SCHOOLS  AT  THE  TIME  OF  THE 
INVESTIGATION,  JANUARY.  1015. 


Course. 


DressmakiDg 

Millinery 

I'ower-machino  operating  on— 

Cloth 

Straw  hats 

Trade  cooking 

N  ot  reported 


Girls  enrolled  In  Fpecilled  trades. 


Numl)er. 


Boston. 


343 
70 

26 
30 
14 


Wor- 
cester. 


108 
16 

18 


12 


Total. 


483 


153 


Cam- 
bridge. 


82 


12 
2 


96 


Total. 


533 
85 

44 


732 


Percent.' 


Boston. 


71.0 
14.5 

5.4 
6.2 
2.9 


100.0 


Wor- 
cester. 


70.6 
9.8 

11.8 


7.8 


100.0 


Cnra- 
bridge. 


87.2 


12.8 


100. 0 


Total. 


73.0 
11.0 

6.0 
4.1 
6.2 


100.0 


>  Based  on  the  number  of  girls  who^  cour?e  was  report^'d. 

Tlie  proportions  shown  here  in  the  two  custom  sewing  trades  are 
curiously  close  to  those  shown  in  the  preceding  table.  In  all  three 
cities  millinery  has  lost  ground  and  dressmaking  has  gained,  but  these 
two  trades  still  account  for  over  four-fifths  of  the  total  enrollment. 
Of  the  other  trades  offered,  cooking  is  the  only  one  that  shows  a 
gain,  and  its  increase  is  less  than  half  of  that  shown  by  dressmaking. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  these  proportions  fail  to  correspond  to 
the  trade  demands  in  any  of  the  three  cities.  The  emphasis  on 
training  for  the  custom  sewing  trades  is  due  not  so  much  to  the  needs 
of  the  industries  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  schools  and  their  patrons. 
One  important  reason  for  the  numbers  found  in  these  courses  is  the 
disfavor  in  wliich  factory  work  is  held.  Power-machine  operating 
leads  to  factory  work,  w^hich  the  girls  do  not  wish  to  enter.  This 
dislike  is  probably  due  mainly  to  misconceptions  and  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  conditions  in  the  modern  clothing  factory,  which  compares 
favorably  with  the  custom  shop  in  sanitary  conditions,  wage  oppor- 
tunities, and  working  conditions  in  general.  Again,  dressmaking  and 
millinery,  occupations  which  have  alwajrs  been  followed  by  women, 
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was  102,880,  in  the  high  and  normal  schools  8,115,  and  in  the  trade 
school  for  girls  114.  In  1912,  when  the  Worcester  Trade  School  for 
Girls  was  opened,  the  enrollment  in  the  Worcester  day  schools  was 
23,539,  in  the  high  schools  3,101,  and  in  the  trade  school  102.  Table  1 
shows  the  relative  increase  in  enrollment  for  these  various  schools, 
givmg  both  the  increase  each  year  over  the  enrollment  of  the  preceding 
year  and  the  increase  over  the  year  in  which  the  trade  schools  were 
founded,  respectively. 

In  Boston  the  average  annual  increase  in  the  total  enrollment  of 
the  day  schools  from  1905  to  1914,  inclusive,  was  1.7  per  cent,  in  the 
high  and  normal  schools,  7.9  per  cent,  and  in  the  trade  school  for 
girls,  22.8  per  cent.  That  is,  the  enrollment  in  the  trade  school  has 
increased  about  thirteen  times  as  rapidly  as  that  of  all  the  public  day 
schools,  and  almost  three  times  as  fast  as  that  of  the  high  and  normal 
schools.  During  the  whole  period,  while  the  enrollment  in  all  day 
schools  has  increased  bv  a  little  less  than  one-sixth  and  the  enroll- 
ment  in  the  high  and  normal  schools  has  not  quite  doubled,  the 
enrollment  in  the  trade  school  for  girls  has  more  than  quadrupled. 
The  trade  school  in  Worcester  has  had  a  far  shorter  period  of  growth, 
but  is  showing  the  same  tendency  to  a  rapid  increase.  During  the 
first  year  of  its  history  its  enrollment  increased  two-thirds,  and  the 
next  year  a  little  more  than  one-fifth.  The  total  number  of  pupils 
registered  in  1914  was  a  little  more  than  twice  the  number  enrolled 
in  1912.  Meanwhile,  the  day  schools  had  increased  their  numbers 
by  7.1  per  cent  and  the  high  schools  by  13.4  per  cent. 

Striking  as  these  comparative  percentages  of  increase  are,  they  do 
not  tell  the  w^hole  story,  since  the  actual  enrollment  has  not  at  any 
time  since  the  first  year  represented  all  w^ho  wished  to  enter  the  trade 
schools.  Since  then  the  schools  have  been  unable  to  accommodate 
aU  applicants,  so  the  number  has  been  limited  and  pupils  are  allowed 
to  enter  as  vacancies  occur,  in  the  order  of  their  application.  The 
consistently  rapid  growth  of  the  trade  schools  for  girls  shows  the 
value  set  upon  this  sort  of  training  by  the  community,  the  girls,  and 
their  parents. 

NONCOMPETITIVE  CHARACTER  OF  TRADE  AND  ORDINARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  very  rapid  increase  in  the  trade-school  enrollment  naturally 
raises  the  question,  '*Aro  these  schools  competmg  with  ordinary  high 
and  grammar  schools  or  are  they  satisfying  a  need  not  previously 
met  by  other  educational  institutions?''  Certainly  they  are  not 
competing  on  the  same  terms,  owing  to  the  great  difference  between 
the  trade-school  courses  and  those  offered  in  any  oldier  kind  of  schools. 
There  is  good  reason  for  thinking,  however,  that  they  are  not  com- 
{Kiting  at  all.  A  comparison  between  the  rate  of  increase  sho^^Ti  in 
the  preceding  table  for  the  high  schools  and  the  trade  schools  does 
not  indicate  that  the  high  schools  have  suffered  from  the  establish- 
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Taking  up  the  other  side  of  the  quostion,  the  si<^ificance  of  maturity 
in  the  ^rYs  ability  to  enter  her  trade  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the 
foUc»wing  table: 

TAm.«  HK-PER  CENT  OP  BOSTON'.  WOnCF.STER.  AND  CAMRRTDOR  TRADR-BCnOOL 
<URI^  WHO  RNTKRRD  AND  WHO  DID  NOT  ENTER  THEIR  TRADES,  BY  AQK  AT 
LRAVINi}  TRADE  8('HOOL. 


I 


V**r  cent  of  tnid^*«*hool  puplb  ln~ 


Boston  — 


Af»  «t  Imv1]i<  mdf  »<"hool. 


Worr«sU»r-- 


th-  Ir 
trader. 


Who 

rlM  not 

list* 

!h.-lr 
tndt^. 


rndirnrrftr* 

U  MiJ  an«W  lA  } f>ir*. . . . , 
M  mmI  urH}er  17  j-ran .... 

I7wm|  uruU-r  iHyrart 

HmmI  uruUr  19  wart..... 
19  Mid  uihW  an  vron. . . . , 

Slaadundrr?!  *v\r% 

II  ]rc«n  aimI  ov«r 


ST 
67 

A-* 
47 


1 

a 

n 

3 
t 

1 

1 


93. 

61 

51 

42 

S2 

an 

41 

52 


thrir 
tnMl«9. 


9. 
W. 


TvUI. 


Xv6  •     ei.4 


4A.9 
i'i   I 

do  0 

4O.0 
27.4 


dMnot 

thtlr 
tndri. 


ranibridirr' 


VTho 

thrir 
tn**!*'*. 


Who 
dUnot 

their 
trades. 


H  H 

IH  5 

21  3 

67  1 

2N  A 

MO 

".vi6* 

90  t 
M  1 
«.7 
&3. 1 
51  9 
50  0 
«)  0 
50.0 


72.0        21.0 


91.3 
m  5 

42  9 

n.4 

50  0 

Ift^  0 

Ui  0 


Pwerot  of 

total  UMto- 

vbool  imptto— 


Who 

iiird 

their 

trades. 


7. 
S4. 
45 
&5 

O. 
«S. 
54. 
47 


Who 

did  not 

Dsa 

their 


«a.6 

M.7 
44.2 
».9 
S4.3 
45.7 
$26 


i« 


.0 


35.3 


0.7 


The  largo  proportion  of  tho««o  in  the  yonngor  groups  who  did  not 
ent4»r  th4»ir  trades  sliows  tho  importance  of  maturity  in  gnining  a  foot- 
hohl  in  the  industrial  world.  Ninety-two  (02.3)  per  cent  of  those 
leaving  the  school  under  15  years,  65.6  per  cent  of  those  15  years  and 
under  16,  and  54.7  per  cei.t  of  those  16  hut  umler  17  did  not  enter 
their  trade.  (>f  the  girls  leaving  the  trade  school  at  17,  more  entered 
their  tnule  than  did  not,  and  the  proportion  entering  increases  with 
each  year  up  to  20.  Girls  going  out  at  the  ago  of  20  or  over  are  about 
equally  divi4le<l  in  their  us4»  of  the  training.  It  is  to  be  noted  in  this 
connection  that  while  a  large  proportion  of  the  girls  under  16  can  not 
enter  their  tra^le  bi^cause  of  their  immaturity,  the  girl  who  is  20  or 
over  fn»quently  dt>es  not  u^e  her  training  lu^cause  of  better  oppor- 
tunities which  are  open  to  her.  Tlie  young  girl  can  not  get  into  her 
trade,  the  old«»r  girl  can  get  into  something  better.  In  B<»ston,  where 
trade  opportunities  are  more  favorable  for  the  ytmng  girl  than  else- 
where, the  proportion*?  in  each  ago  group  entering  and  not  entering 
the  trade  are  very  similar  to  tho^  shown  for  the  group  as  a  whole, 
and  all  the  advantage  in  entering  a  trade  lic^  with  the  girl  of  16  or 
over  when  she  Leaves  tlie  trade  srhcvd. 

There  are  perhajw  thn»e  cuU'^i^s  f«>r  this  condition;  first,  the  child- 
)alM>r  laws  of  Ma.ssachus4*tts  make  it  increasingly  difFicult  for  childn*n 
under  16  rears  to  entiT  iiidustrv;  second,  all  the  skilleil  industries  are 
making  higher  demands  for  maturity  and  judgment,  demands  wliich 
a  girl  under  16  is  cpiite  unable  to  meet;  and  third,  conditions  in  the 
tewing  tra4l(*s  make  tlie  eniplo\inent  of  young  and  inc.x|>erienced 
worki^rs  p4H*uUarly  unprofitable. 
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(27.1  per  cent)  had  been  out  of  the  regular  public  schools  from 
four  months  to  nearly  four  years  before  entering  the  trade  schools. 
If  the  girls  visited  are  representative  of  the  whole  body  of  pupils — 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  are  not — ^it  is  evident  that 
there  is  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  trade-school  pupils  for  whom 
the  question  of  competition  between  the  two  kinds  of  schools  could  not 
arise ;  they  had  definitely  left  one  before  planning  to  enter  the  other. 

When  the  trade  schools  were  started  it  was  with  the  purpose  of 
reaching  the  kind  of  girl  who  did  not  wish  to  attend  high  school,  or 
who  could  not  afford  the  time  for  it,  and  this  purpose  has  been  borne 
in  mind  throughout.  In  both  the  Boston  and  the  Worcester  trade 
schools  it  is  customary  to  send  back  to  the  grammar  and  high  schools 
all  pupils  who  their  instructors  have  reason  to  think  will  do  better  in 
academic  than  in  trade  work.  In  Worcester  7.3  ^  per  cent  of  all  the 
pupils  leaving  the  trade  schools  for  any  reason  returned  to  other 
schools.  Oh  the  Boston  records  11.6^  per  cent  are  set  down  as 
having  returned  to  school. 

Summing  up  the  situation,  then,  such  information  as  is  available 
seems  to  show  that  the  trade  school  is  not  a  competitor  of  the  regular 
grammar  and  high  schools,  because:  (1)  The  character  of  the  work 
done  is  so  different  from  that  carried  on  in  other  public  schools 
tliat  it  would  scarcely  attract  children  likely  to  make  a  success  of  the 
ordinary  school  studies.  It  is  primarily  attractive  to  the  girl  whose 
chief  interest,  is  to  earn  money  as  soon  as  possible,  but  who  is  willing 
and  able  to  give  a  short  time  for  preparation.  (2)  The  pupils  do  not 
come  in  any  large  measure  from  those  of  ordinary  grammar  school 
age.  (3)  No  change  in  the  percentage  of  increase  in  high  and  nor- 
mal schools  can  bo  discovered  in  the  10  years  subsequent  to  the 
founding  of  the  trade  school  in  Boston.  (4)  Many  of  the  pupils 
(20.6  per  cent  of  those  visited  in  Boston  and  Worcester)  had  definitely 
left  the  regular  public  schools  before  entering  the  trade  schools. 
(5)  The  trade  schools  have  sent  back  to  grammar  and  high  school  10.5 
per  cent  of  the  whole  nimiber  of  pupils  leaving  the  trade  schools.  Tlio 
increase  in  the  enrollment  seems  to  indicate,  therefore,  that  the  trade 
schools  are  filling  a  need  not  hitherto  met  in  the  system  of  education, 
and  that  instead  of  competing  with  the  other  schools  they  supplement 
them,  giving  a  training  which  the  regular  schools  can  not  supply  but 
for  which  there  is  a  real  demand. 

COURSES  OFFERED  IN  THE  DIFFERENT  TRADE  SCHOOLS. 

The  courses  offered  in  the  trade  schools  differ  essentially  from  thoso 
given  in  any  other  educational  institution,  both  in  object  and  in 
method  of  presentation.  The  selection  of  the  trades  to  be  taught 
in  the  several  communities  has  been  a  matter  of  much  diificulty. 

I  See  Tabic  28,  p.  45. 
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The  bases  of  selection  may  be  three :  First,  a  general  survey  of  trade 
opportiinities  for  women  in  the  city,  induding  occupations  for  which 
women  are  generally  supposed  to  be  best  adapted,  particularly  those 
connected  with  the  making  of  clothing  and  the  preparation  of  food; 
second,  a  scientific  survey  of  a  conmaunity  to  determine  which  lines 
of  work  offer  the  best  opportunities;  and,  third,  the  experience  of 
the  school  itself,  resulting  in  the  modification  of  old  courses  and  the 
introduction  of  new  ones,  in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  the 
public  with  which  the  school  comes  in  contact. 

Boston  followed  the  first  of  these  plans.  From  a  study  of  such 
data  as  were  available  it  was  decided  that  ''clothing  trades  offer 
women  the  greatest  opportunities.' '  ^  A  brief  survey  of  the  dress- 
making, millinery,  and  ready-made  clothing  industries  was  then 
made  to  determine  the  content  of  the  proposed  courses.  Sewing 
only  was  offered  in  the  summer  course  given  in  1904,'  and  millinery 
and  power-machine  operating  on  cloth  were  added  in  the  fall. 
In  addition  to  these  three  trades,  selected  on  the  basis  of  the  first 
general  survey,  training  in  three  other  trades  is  now  offered,  as  a 
result  of  the  experience  of  the  school.  Power-machine  operating  on 
straw  hats  has  been  taught  since  1905-6,*  and  trade  cooking  and 
design  were  first  offered  in  1912-13.* 

In  the  other  three  cities  the  second  plan  of  selection  was  followed. 
The  board  of  trustees  of  the  Independent  Industrial  Schools  in 
Worcester  and  the  superintendents  of  schools  in  Cambridge  and 
SomerviUe  were  instrumental  in  securing  a  survey  of  their  cities 
before  the  girls'  trade  schools  were  established.**  Dressmaking, 
millinery,  and  power-machine  operating  on  cloth  have  been  taught  in 
Worcester  since  the  opening  of  the  school;  trade  cooking  was  intro- 
duced in  September,  1914.  In  Cambridge,  at  first,  dressmaking, 
cooking,  and  millinery  were  offered.  The  course  in  millinery  was 
discontinued  in  October,  1914,  because  the  management  believed 
that,  as  a  trade,  it  offered  too  little  opportunity.  In  SomerviUe, 
dressmaking  and  millinery  were  taught  in  1911-12.  The  following 
year,  the  household  arts  side  of  the  training  received  more  emphasis 
than  the  trade  side,  and  in  1913-14  the  name  of  the  school  \^as 
changed  from  the  Trade  School  for  Girls  to  the  Vocational  School  for 
Girls.  Dressmaking,  miUinery,  and  cooking  are  taught  as  home- 
making  vocations  with  trade  standards. 

In  1914-15,  then,  the  Boston  Trade  School  for  Girls  offered  six 
courses,  dressmaking,  millinery,  power-machine  operating  on  cloth, 

1  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Boston  Trade  School  for  OirUi,  IBOQ,  p.  11. 
>  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Boston  Trade  School  for  Girls,  1905,  pp.  6,  7. 

•  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Boston  Trade  School  for  Girls,  1906,  p.  14. 

*  Trade  School  Bulletin  IV,  AprU,  1012:  Trade  School  Bulletin  VI,  May,  1913. 

ft  Department  of  Research,  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union:  A  trade  school  for  girls,  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin,  1913,  No.  17,  p.  9. 
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with  the  trade-trained  dressmakers  and  with  the  trade^chool 
gh'k  who  had  taken  the  cloth  power-machine  operating  course.  Only 
46.1  per  cent  of  the  latter,  as  compared  with  52.5  per  cent  of  the 
trade-trained  girls,  had  not  at  least  graduated  from  grammar  school. 

Comparing  the  whole  group  of  trade-trained  workers  with  the 
pupils  of  the  Boston  Trade  School  trained  in  dressmaking  and  cloth 
power-machine  operating,  we  have  the  proportions  shown  in  Table  15. 

The  trade-trained  group  does  not  show  quite  so  high  a  level  of 
education  as  the  trade-school  girls  who  used  their  trade,  but  surpasses 
the  trade-school  girls  who  did  not  use  their  trade.  The  trade-trained 
group  is  small,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  significance  can  be 
attached  to  the  difference  in  education  between  it  and  the  trade-school 
girls  who  used  their  trades.  The  close  resemblance  between  these  two 
groups,  however,  and  their  common  difference  from  the  group  of 
trade-school  girls  who  did  not  use  their  trades  make  it  seem  probable 
that  both  in  dressmaking  and  in  cloth  power-machine  operating 
education  is  an  important  factor,  and  that  in  both  these  trades  the 
majority  of  workers  require  for  success  at  least  the  degree  of  educa- 
tion imphed  by  graduation  from  the  grammar  school.  This  seems 
to  hold  good  whether  the  workers  are  trained  in  the  trade  or  in  the 
trade  school. 

RELATION  BETWEEN  LENGTH  OF  TRADE-SCHOOL  COURSE  AND  USE  OF  TRADE  TRAINING. 

Before  discussing  this  relationship  it  seems  desirable  to  give  some 
statement  of  the  time  a  trade  school  course  is  normally  expected  to 
cover,  and  how  it  compares  with  the  courses  of  other  public  schools  in 
this  respect.  Comment  has  already  been  made  on  the  great  variation 
in  age  and  school  experience  of  the  girls  who  come  as  pupils  to  the  trade 
schools,  a  variation  much  greater  than  is  found  in  other  day  schools. 
This  variation  increases  so  greatly  the  difficulty  of  handling  the  pupils 
in  classes  that  it  is  practically  necessary  to  give  individual  instruc- 
tion. The  course  must  be  extremely  elastic,  but  in  each  case  its 
end  is  the  same,  to  equip  very  young  pupils  adequately  for  the 
demands  of  exacting  trades.  The  content  of  each  course  is,  there- 
fore, variable*  according  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils,  and  the  length  is 
not  always  definitely  fixed. 

Short  and  intensive  courses  have  been  planned  in  order  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  girl  who  must  be  prepared  as  quickly  as  possible  to 
enter  the  industry.  The  school  has  devised  a  course  designed  to 
supply  the  pupil  with  both  the  minimum  of  skill  demanded  by  the 
trade  and  such  general  understanding  of  trade  processes  and  methods 
as  will  allow  her  to  advance  in  her  work.  Critics  have  sometimes 
objected  to  this  latter  feature,  urging  that  intensive  courses  in  a 
single  process  or  group  of  processes  should  be  given.  Experience 
has  shown  that  tliis  is  not  desirable.     Even  the  greatest  amount  of 
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skill  in  an  elementary  process  can  never  equip  a  girl  with  the  general 
knowledge  of  her  craft,  which  she  needs  if  she  wishes  to  progress. 
The  difficult  way  of  acquiring  these  general  facts  is  by  observation 
in  a  shop  while  actually  working  at  ihe  trade;  the  easier  way  is  by 
learning  systematically  in  the  school.  Yet  this  general  training 
necessarily  makes  the  course  longer,  and  increases  the  need  for  work- 
ing with  each  pupil  individually. 

The  trade  schools  attempt  to  meet  the  complex  demands  made  on 
them  by  giving  a  long  school  day  and  a  long  school  year,  and  by 
making  their  courses  as  flexible  as  possible.  When  the  Boston  Trade 
School  was  opened  the  sessions  lasted  from  8.30  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  five 
days  a  week;  of  the  37i  hours  thus  obtained  29  were  devoted  to 
trade  work,  3  to  design,  1^  each  to  gymnasium  and  cooking,  and  2} 
to  assembUes.^  These  are  approximately  the  estabUshed  hours  still,* 
26  hours  being  spent  in  trade  practice,  8  in  arithmetic,  EngUsh, 
design,  and  textiles,  and  4 J  in  gymnasium  and  general  training.  In 
the  Worcester  Trade  School  the  hours  are  from  8.30  a.  m.  to  4.45  p.  m., 
and  in  Cambridge  from  8.30  a.  m.  to  4.30  p.  m.  The  division  of  time  is 
substantialLy  the  same  as  that  in  the  Boston  school.  The  trade-school 
week  is  thus  longer  by  about  seven  hours  than  that  of  the  ordinary 
school,  and  is  a  fair  approximation  to  a  working  week.  The  school  year 
is  in  Worcester  42  weeks  and  in  Cambridge  and  Boston  40  weeks. 

In  order  to  make  the  training  as  nearly  continuous  as  possible 
Boston  and  Worcester  have,  for  several  years,  offered  summer  school 
courses,  the  trade  school  in  Worcester  holding  a  six  weeks'  and  the 
Boston  school  an  eight  weeks'  session.  This  smnmer  session,  besides 
allowing  girls  already  in  school  to  continue  their  training  without 
interruption,  is  considered  an  ''especially  favorable  time  for  elemen- 
tary-school graduates  to  enter,  as  they  may  complete  their  prepara- 
tory sewing  before  September  and  gain  a  season  in  going  out  to  work.''* 
The  enrollment  in  the  summer  schools  is  constantly  increasing;  in 
Boston  it  has  risen  from  134  in  1911  to  201  in  1914,  and  in  Worcester 
from  43  in  1912  to  88  in  1914. 

The  trade  schools,  then,  endeavor  to  meet  the  varied  needs  of  their 

pupils  by  devising  a  short,  intensive  course,  by  offering  training  which 

is  practically  continuous  throughout  the  year,  and  by  approximating 

trade  hours  in  the  length  of  the  day  sessions. 

« 

TIME  ACTUALLY  SPENT  IN  TRADE  SCHOOL. 

In  Worcester  the  trade-school  course  is  two  years  (21  months)  in 
length,  during  which  time  1 ,700  hours  must  be  spent  in  trade  work. 
In  Boston  a  girl  is  placed  as  soon  as  the  school  thinks  she  is  ready  to 
do  the  work.    This  time  varies  according  to  the  abiUty,  age,  and 

1  First  Aimaal  Report  of  the  Boston  Trade  School  for  Otais,  1906,  p.  4. 
s  Trade  School  Bulletin  IV,  April.  1912. 
■  Trade  School  Bnllethi  IX,  May,  1915. 
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Tabls9^AGB  at  leaving  SCHOOL   OP   BOSTON,   WORCESTER,  AND  CAKBRIDOB 
TRADE-SCHOOL  GIRLS  WHO  USED  AND  WHO  DID  NOT  USE  THEIR  TRAINING. 

NUMBER. 


Pupils  leaving  trade  school  at  each  specified  a*^. 

Locality  and  use  o(  trade. 

Un- 
der 
15 

yean. 

15 

and 

under 

16 
years. 

16  17 
and     and 

under  under 

17  1    18 
years,  years. 

18 

and 

under 

19 
years. 

19 

and 

under 

20 
years. 

20 

and 

under 

21 
years. 

21 

years 

and 

over. 

Not 

re- 

ix)rt- 

ed. 

Total 

OOSTON. 

Uslni;  Ihpfr  trade: 

1901  to  19091 

10 
13 

58 
122 

68 
159 

62 
117 

33 

75 

6 
32 

7 
10 

3 
13 

217 

1909  to  1914* 

JUl 

Total 

23 

IflO 

227 

179 

108 

38 

17 

10 

7S8 

Not  using  their  trade: 

1904  to  19091 

209 
93 

146 

145 

111 
129 

60 
74 

33 

3 
14 

4 

8 

4 
14 

4 
185 

561 
695 

1909  to  1914  < 

Total 

302 

291 

240 

134 

53 

17 

12 

18 

189 

1.256 

Total,  Boston 

825 

471 

467 

313 

161 

55 

29 

34 

189 

2,044 

W0BCE8TEB.                  ^ 

Using  their  trade ^•^.....k. . 

Not  using  their  trade 

8 
73 

17 
73 

24 

48 

23 

26 

13 
14 

5 
5 

2 
3 

2 
2 

'"'5' 

94 
210 

Total,  Worcester 

81 

90 

72 

49 

27 

10 

5 

4 

5 

343 

CAUBSIDQB. 

Using  their  trade 

3 
31 

5 
22 

7 
23 

4 

3 

2 
6 

1 
1 

...... 

1 
1 

3 

26 

87 

Not  using  their  trade 

Total,  Cambridge - 

34 

27 

30 

7 

7 

2 

1 

2 

3 

113 

TOTAL. 

Using  their  trade 

34 

406 

202 
386 

258 
311 

206 
163 

123 
72 

44 

23 

19 
16 

19 
21 

3 
191 

90R 
1,502 

Not  using  their  trade 

Total 

440 

588 

569 

369 

195 

67 

35 

40 

197 

2.500 

PEB  CENT.* 


BOSTON. 

Using  their  trade: 

1904  to  1909 » 

4.0 
2.4 

23.5 
22.6 

27.5 
29.4 

25.1 
21.6 

13.4 
13.9 

2.4 
5.9 

2.8 
1.8 

1.2 
2.4 

100.0 
100.0 

1909  to  1914  > 

Total 

2.9 

22.8 

28.8 

22.7 

13.7 

3.6 
6.5 

4.8 

2.2 

2.0 

100.0 

Not  using  their  trade: 

1904  to  1909* 

1909  to  1914  « 

37.5 
18.2 

26.2 
28.4 

19.9 
25.3 

22.5 

10.8 
U.5 

.5 
2.7 

.7 

1.6 

m 
.  1 

2.7 

100.0 
100.0 

Total 

28.3 

27.3 

12.6 

6.0 

1.6 

1.1 

1.7 

100.0 

Total,  Boston 

17.6 

25.4 

25.2 

16.9 

8.7 

13.8 

5.7 

3.0 

1.6 

1.8 

1AA    A 

IW.  u 

WOBCESTEB. 

Using  their  trade 

8.5 
29.9 

18.1 
29.9 

25.5 
10.7 

21.3 

24.5 
10.7 

5.3 
2.0 

2.1 
1.2 

2.1 

.8 

1 

100.0 

:     100.0 

Not  using  their  tnvie 

Total,  Worcester 

24.0 

26.6 

14.5 

8,0 

3.0 

1.5 

1.2   lOO.O 

CAMDBIDQC. 

Using  their  trade 

13.0 
35.6 

21.7 
25.3 

30.4 
26.5 

17.4 
3.4 

8.7 
6.8 

4.3 
1.1 

"i.'i* 

4.3 
1.1 

«••••• 

100.0 
100.0 

Not  using  their  trade 

Total,  Cambridge 

30.9 

24.5 

27.3 

6.4 

6.4 

1.8 

.9 

1  fl 

100.0 

A.'^       ...... 

TOTAL. 

Using  their  trade 

3.8 
29.0 

19.1 

22.3 

27.6 

28. 5 
22.2 

24.7 

22.8 
11.7 

n.6 

5.2 
8.5 

4.9 
1.6 

2.^ 

2.1 

1.1 

2.1 

1.5 

1.7 

1AA   A 

^»ot  using  their  trade ...     ^ .  . 

100.0 

Total 

25.5 

16.0 

1.6 



100.0 

>  Under  private  management. 

■  Under  public  monajrement. 

s  Based  on  the  number  of  pupils  whose  age  at  leaving  the  trade  school  was  reported. 
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Taking  up  the  other  side  of  the  question,  the  significance  of  maturity 
in  the  girl's  ability  to  enter  her  trade  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the 
following  table: 

Table  lO^PER  CENT  OF  BOSTON,  WORCESTER,  AND  CAMBRIDGE  TRADE-SCHOOL 
GIRLS  WHO  ENTERED  AND  WHO  DID  NOT  ENTER  THEIR  TRADES,  BY  AGE  AT 
LEAVING  TRADE  SCHOOL. 


Age  at  leaving;  trade  school. 


Under  15  years 

15  and  under  16  years 

16  and  under  17  years 

17  and  under  18  years 

18  and  under  19  years 
10  and  under  20  years 

20  and  under  21  years 

21  years  and  over 

Total 


Per  cent  of  trade-school  pupils  In— 


Boston— 


Who 

used 

their 

trades. 


7.1 
38.2 
48.6 
67.2 
67.1 
69.1 
58. 6 
47.1 


38.6 


Who 

did  not 

use 

their 
trades. 


92.0 
61.8 
61.4 
42.8 
32.0 
30.9 
41.4 
62.9 


Worcester— 


Who 

used 

their 

trades. 


9.0 
18.0 
33.3 
46.0 
48.1 
60.0 
40.0 
50.0 


Who 

did  not 

use 

their 
trades. 


90.1 
81.1 
66.7 
63.1 
61.0 
60.0 
60.0 
60.0 


61.4 


27.4 


72.6 


Cambridge— 


Who 

used 

their 

trades. 


8.8 
18.5 
23.3 
67.1 
28.6 
60.0 


60.0 


23.0 


Who 

did  not 

use 

their 
trades. 


01.2 
81.5 
76.7 
42.0 
71.4 
50.0 
100.0 
50.0 


Per  cent  of 
total  trad^ 
school  pupUs- 


Who 

used 

their 

trades. 


7.7 
34.4 
45.3 
55.8 
83.1 
65.7 
64.3 
47.5 


77.0 


36.3 


Who 

did  not 

use 

their 
trades. 


02.3 
65.6 
64.7 
44.2 
36.0 
34.3 
45.7 
62.5 


63.7 


The  largo  proportion  of  those  in  the  younger  groups  who  did  not 
enter  their  trades  shows  the  importance  of  maturity  in  gaining  a  foot- 
hold in  the  industrial  world.  Ninety-two  (92.3)  per  cent  of  those 
leaving  the  school  under  15  years,  65.6  per  cent  of  those  15  years  and 
under  16,  and  54.7  per  cent  of  those  16  but  under  17  did  not  enter 
their  trade.  Of  the  girls  leaving  the  trade  school  at  17,  more  entered 
their  trade  than  did  not,  and  the  proportion  entering  increases  with 
each  year  up  to  20.  Girls  going  out  at  the  age  of  20  or  over  are  about 
equally  divided  in  their  use  of  the  training.  It  is  to  be  noted  in  this 
connection  that  while  a  largo  proportion  of  the  girls  under  16  can  not 
enter  their  trade  because  of  their  immaturity,  the  girl  who  is  20  or 
over  frequently  does  not  use  her  training  because  of  better  oppor- 
tunities which  are  open  to  her.  The  young  girl  can  not  get  into  her 
trade,  the  older  girl  can  get  into  something  better.  In  Boston,  where 
trade  opportunities  are  more  favorable  for  the  young  girl  than  eke- 
where,  the  proportions  in  each  age  group  entering  and  not  entering 
the  trade  are  very  similar  to  those  shown  for  the  group  as  a  whole, 
and  all  the  advantage  in  entering  a  trade  lies  with  the  girl  of  16  or 
over  when  she  leaves  the  trade  school. 

There  are  perhaps  three  causes  for  this  condition;  first,  the  child- 
labor  laws  of  Massachusetts  make  it  increasingly  difficult  for  children 
under  16  years  to  enter  industry;  second,  all  the  skilled  industries  are 
making  higher  demands  for  maturity  and  judgment,  demands  which 
a  girl  under  16  is  quite  unable  to  meet;  and  third,  conditions  in  the 
sewing  trades  make  the  employment  of  young  and  inexperienced 
workers  peculiarly  unprofitable. 
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Comment  has  already  been  made  on  the  fact  that  in  its  earlier 
years  a  trade  school  tends  to  attract  a  slightly  younger  group  of 
pupils  than  is  enrolled  after  the  school  is  better  established.  In- 
evitably, this  leads  to  an  increase  in  the  age  at  leaving  school.  The 
following  table  shows  the  age  distribution  at  time  of  leaving  of  the 
pupils  of  the  Boston  Trade  School  during  the  first  and  second  five 
years  of  its  existence : 

Tablm  11.— age  distribution  of  the  pupils  LEAVING  THE  BOSTON  TRADE 
SCHOOL  UNDER  PRIVATE  MANAGEMENT,  1904  TO  1909,  AND  UNDER  PUBLIC  MAN- 
AGEMENT, 1900  TO  1914. 


AfQB  at  leaving  trade  school. 

Per  cent  of  efrls  ofspedfled  age 
leaving  the  trade  school. 

1904  to 
1009 

1909  to 
1914 

Total. 

Under  15  years , 

27.2 

25.4 

22.3 

16.2 

0.6 

1.1 

L4 

.9 

10.1 

25. 4 

27.4 

18.2 

10.3 

4.4 

1.7 

2.6' 

17.5 

16  and  under  16  years. 

25.4 

16  and  under  17  years. 

25.2 

17  Mid  und***"  IS  vwr^. r ............... . .-.,...,   , . 

16.9 

18  and  under  19  vears 

8.7 

19  and  under  20  years. 

3.0 

20  and  under  21  years 

L6 

21  years  and  over 

L8 

Total 

loao 

loao 

100.0 

The  change  in  the  group  under  15  is  particularly  striking.  From 
the  preceding  table  it  appeared  that  not  1  in  10  of  those  leaving 
the  school  under  the  age  of  15  made  use  of  her  trade,  so  this  decrease 
is  emphatically  a  change  for  the  better.  Since  a  girl  under  16  has 
little  opportunity  to  make  use  of  her  training,  the  general  increase 
in  age  of  leaving  shown  in  the  second  period  means  that  more  pupils 
should  be  able  to  enter  their  trades  inmaediately  on  leaving.  A 
comparison  of  this  table  with  Table  5  shows  that  the  increase  in 
the  percentage  of  older  pupils  leaving  the  school  is  greater  in  the 
second  period  than  the  increase  in  the  percentage  of  older  pupils 
entering  it,  indicating  that  the  pupils  are  spending  a  longer  time 
in  their  training  now  than  formerly.  This  very  patent  change 
must  mean  that  more  and  more  young  people  will  depend  on  the 
trade  school  for  a  fairly  complete  training,  instead  of  going  into 
the  industry  after  having  obtained  only  the  rudiments  of  their  trade 
in  the  school.  It  may  also  be  another  indication  that  trade  schoob 
must  be  depended  on  to  give  young  people  the  training  they  for- 
merly received  in  the  industry. 

RELATION  BETWEEN  AMOUNT  OP  PREVIOUS  SCHOOUNG  AND  TENDENCT  TO  ENTER 

TRADE  FOR  WmCH  TRAINBD. 

The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  which  girls  with  a 
specified  degree  of  previous  school  exi>erience  formed  of  those  who 
used  and  of  those  who  failed  to  use  their  training: 
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Table  l»r-PBR  CENT  OF  BOSTON,  WORCE8TRR,  AND  CAMBRIDGE  TRADE-SCHOOL 
PUPILS  WITH  SPEaFIED  PREVIOUS  8CHOOLINO  WHO  USED  AND  WHO  DID  NOT 
USB  THEIR  TRADE  TRAININO.i 


Oirls  wing  their  trade. 

CWb  not  using  their  trade. 

Previous  fichbol- 
ing. 

Buston. 

Wot- 

ces- 
ter. 

Cam- 
bridge. 

To- 
tal. 

Boston. 

Wor- 
ces- 
ter. 

Cam- 
bridge. 

To- 
taL 

Grand 
total. 

1904 

to 

1909 

1909 

to 

1914 

To- 
tal. 

1904 

to 

1909 

1909 

to 

1914 

To- 
taL 

Total  number 

M7 

541 

788 

94 

26 

908 

1.4 

8.8 
9.7 

14.3 
1.1 

sot 

695 

1,256 

249 

87 

1,602 

2.500 

Grammar-school 
nongraduates: 
Betow    sixth 

grade 

SLxthi^iude... 
Seventh  grade 
Elcrhth     and 
mntb  grades 
rnelastffied.. 

0.8 
3.2 
5.7 

13.8 
.4 

1.1 

4.3 

10.4 

11.1 
1.7 

1.0 
3.9 

&9 

12.0 
1.3 

4.3 

2.1 

13.8 

83.0 

3.8 

S.8 

19.2 

19.2 

5.2 

8.2 

19.6 

22.7 
2.1 

4.8 

7.0 

12.8 

20.5 
0.1 

5.0 

7.6 

15.9 

21.5 
6.0 

4.1 
12.0 
21.6 

28.6 
2.1 

8.3 
15.5 
35.7 

9.5 
1.2 

5.0 

8.7 

17.8 

21.0 
5.1 

3.7 

&9 

14.8 

19.2 
3.6 

Total 

Orammar- school 

gradiiotes 

High  school 

23.9 

51.8 
24.3 

28.6 

4S.4 

23.0 

27.1 

49.5 
23.4 

53.2 

11.7 
3.<l.l 

46.2 

28.9 
SB.9 

30.4 

44.9 
24.7 

57.9 

28.2 
13.9 

54.8 

25.1 
20.7 

55.9 

28.5 
17.6 

68.5 

8.3 
S8.2 

70.2 
21.4 

58.6 

23.4 

18.0 

48.2 

31.3 
20.5 

Grand  total. 

loao  100.0  ,ioao  ,ioo.o    100.0  100.0 

1 

loao 

loao  iioao 

1 

loao 

loao 

100.0 

loao 

^  Percentages  are  based  on  number  of  girls  whose  previous  schooling  was  known. 

As  Boston  furnished  a  little  over  four-fifths  of  all  who  have  gone 
out  from  the  girls^  trade  schools  of  the  State,  its  figures  are  more 
significant  than  those  of  the  other  cities.  In  Boston  nearly  three- 
fourths  (72.9  per  cent)  of  those  using  their  trades  had  graduated 
from  the  grammar  schools,  and  nearly  one-fourth  (23.4  per  cent) 
had  gone  on  to  the  high  school.  On  the  other  hand,  not  half  (44,1 
per  cent)  of  those  who  did  not  use  their  trades  had  graduated  from 
the  grammar  school,  and  only  about  one-sixth  (17.6  per  cent)  had 
entered  the  high  school.  In  the  other  two  cities  the  nongraduates 
of  grammar  schools  furnish  a  far  larger  proportion  of  those  using 
their  trades,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  these  schools  they 
also  form  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  total  enrollment  than 
in  Boston.  Reference  to  Table  6  shows  that  of  the  Worcester  pupils 
64.1  per  cent  and  of  the  Cambridge  pupils  64.6  p^  cent,  against  44.7 
per  cent  in  Boston,  had  not  graduated  from  the  grammar  schools. 
But  in  Worcester  this  64  per  cent  furnished  68.5  per  cent  of  those 
who  did  not  use  their  trades,  and  in  Cambridge  70.2  per  cent,  while 
the  36  per  cent  who  had  finished  the  grammar-school  work  provided 
in  Worcester  46.8  per  cent  and  in  Cambridge  53.8  per  cent  of  those 
using  their  trades.  These  figures  are  not,  of  course,  conclusive,  but 
they  seem  to  indicate  that  a  girl  with  a  good  academic  preparation 
gains  access  to  her  trade  more  readily  than  one  with  less  education. 

This  indication  is  strengthened  by  a  comparison  of  the  proportion 
of  those  having  each  specified  degree  of  previous  education  who 
used  or  did  not  use  their  trades.  The  following  table  gives  the 
figures  on  this  point  for  the  three  trade  schools: 
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the  requirements  of  the  ordinary  schools,  and  one-tenth  because 
they  did  not  know  what  else  to  do  or  were  too  young  to  begin 
work;  or  had  friends  in  the  school.  Such  aimlesaness  on  the 
part  of  a  pupil  gives  httle  promise  of  success.  It  is  hardly  to  be 
expected  that  such  young  girls  should  have  very  definite  motives 
for  entering  the  schools,  yet  the  intensive  kind  of  work  done  in  a 
trade  school  presupposes  at  least  a  slight  interest  in  handwork. 
There  is  Httle  doubt  that  in  this  respect  the  conditions  found  in 
Cambridge  are  common  to  all  trade  schools.  The  lack  of  real  interest 
or  even  of  a  conccj>tion  of  the  school's  aim  on  the  part  of  so  many 
pupils  certainly  hampers  the  school's  activities  and  complicates  its 
problems. 

DBGREB  TO  WHICH  TBADE  TRAINING  IS  mUZED. 

In  a  body  of  pupils  predominantly  young,  who  have  had  relatively 
little  previous  training  and  many  of  whom  enter  the  school  with  no 
definite  aim  in  view,  it  might  naturally  be  expected  that  many 
would  fail  to  use  their  training  after  they  leave  the  school.  But 
even  making  due  allowance  for  these  points,  the  proportion  of  girls 
who  failed  to  utUize  their  trade  training  seems  large.  Less  than 
two-fifths  of  all  who  have  left  the  three  trade  schools  have  taken 
up  the  trade  for  which  they  had  been  trained.  The  number  taking 
each  trade  course  has  already  been  discussed  (see  Table  3);  the 
proportion  of  these  who,  having  left  the  school,  entered  their  trade 
is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Table  8.-PER  CENT  OF  GIRLS  TRAINED  IN  SPECIFIED  TRADES  IN  BOSTON,  WOR- 
CESTER, AND  CAMBRIDOE  TRADE  Si^HOOLS  WHO  UTILIZED  THEIR  TRADE  TRAIN- 
1N(K 


Trade. 


Dressmaking 

MUUiiery 

PowcdT-machine  operating  on— 

Cloth 

8traw  hats 

Tragic  cooking 

I)i"sign 

Total 


Per  cent  ujing  trade  in^ 

Boston. 

WorwB- 
ter. 

Cam- 
bridge. 

35.4 
38.6 

50.0 
58.4 

2rt.3 

22.3 
80.6 

3i.  1 

19.2 
19.0 

50.0 

. 

3H.d 

27.4 

23.0 

The  relatively  large  proportions  shown  for  rooking  and  design 
are  based  on  very  small  actual  numbers,  cooking  having  been  taken 
by  only  19  in  Boston  and  14  in  Cambridge  and  design  by  10  in 
Boston.  The  differences  shown  in  the  other  trades  are  to  some  extent 
explained  by  a  <iifference  in  demand  for  workei-s  of  a  given  kind. 
Thus  the  demand  for  young  girls  trained  for  <lressmaking  is  known 
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to  be  larger  in  Boston  than  in  Worcester  or  in  Cambridge.  In  dress- 
making the  percentage  in  their  trade  varies  from  under  one-fifth  to 
a  little  over  one- third,  in  millinery  from  imder  one-fifth  to  nearly 
two-fifths,  and  in  the  cloth  power-machine  operating  trades  from  a 
little  over  one-third  to  one-half.  Such  a  disproportion  between  the 
number  taking  training  and  the  number  using  their  training  is  a  mat- 
ter for  serious  consideration  by  the  trade  schools.  To  some  extent,  it 
is  explained  by  the  desire  of  the  girls  and  their  parents  for  courses 
which  do  not  correspond  to  the  industrial  demands  of  the  commu- 
nity. But  from  the  standpoint  of  the  school  the  question  of  main 
interest  is,  given  a  certain  number  of  industrial  openings,  why  does 
one  girl  secure  a  foothold  while  another  does  not  ?  How  far  can  the 
tendency  not  to  use  her  trade  be  ascribed  to  the  girl  herself  ?  Has 
age  anything  to  do  with  it,  or  the  amount  of  schooling  she  had  before 
taking  up  her  trade  training  ?  Has  the  length  or  type  of  her  trade 
training  any  effect  on  the  matter  ?  It  seems  worth  while  to  study 
each  of  these  details  in  connection  with  the  use — or  failure  to  make 
any  use— of  the  trade  training. 

RELATION  OF  AGE  AT  LEAVING  TRADE  SCHOOL  TO  UTILIZATION  OP  TRADE  TRAINING. 

This  question  may  be  considered  from  two  aspects:  It  may  be 
asked  (1)  what  is  the  age  of  the  girls  who  succeeded  in  gaining  /^ 
access  to  their  trade  on  leaving  the  trade  school,  and  (2)  to  what 
extent  may  their  age  explain  their  success?  Taking  up  the  first 
question.  Table  9  shows  the  age  distribution  of  the  girls  recorded  as 
using  and  not  using  their  trades. 

It  is  at  once  evident  that  the  girls  who  made  use  of  their  trade  were 
an  older  group  at  the  time  of  leaving  school  than  those  who  did  not. 
Of  the  latter  from  one-half  to  three-fifths,  according  to  the  school, 
were  under  16  at  the  time  of  leaving,  while  of  those  who  used  their 
trades  the  proportion  in  that  age  group  was  only  from  one-fourth  to 
one-third.  The  group  aged  16  and  under  18  has  about  the  same 
numerical  importance  among  those  using  their  trade  that  the  group 
aged  under  16  has  among  those  not  using  it;  that  is,  about  one-half 
of  all  using  their  trade  were  16  but  not  yet  18  when  they  left  the 
school.  The  group  aged  18  or  over  forms  from  one-sixth  to  very 
nearly  one-fourtli  (17.3  per  cent  to  23.3  per  cent)  of  those  using  their 
trade,  while  among  those  who  did  not  use  it  less  than  one-tenth  had 
reached  the  age  of  18.  Of  the  total  group,  44.6  per  cent  left  the  trade 
school  before  the  age  of  16,  but  only  26.1  per  cent  of  those  who  used 
their  trade  as  against  56.6  per  cent  of  those  who  did  not  were  under 
16  years  old  when  they  left  school.  Approximately,  for  every  trade- 
school  girl  of  less  than  16  years  who  gained  access  to  her  trade,  three 
did  not  succeed  in  entering  it. 
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Tadlb  9^AGE  at  leaving  SCHOOL   OF   B08T0N,   WORCESTER,   AND  CAMBRIDOB 
TRADE-SCHOOL  QIRLS  WHO  USED  AND  WHO   DID  NOT  USE  THEIR  TRAINING. 

NUMBER. 


Pupils  leaving  trade  school  at  each  specified  a^. 

Locality  and  use  of  trade. 

Un- 
der 
15 
years. 

15 

and 

under 

16 
years. 

16  17 
and     and 

under  under 

17  18 
years,  years. 

18 

and 

under 

19 
years. 

19 

and 

under 

20 
years. 

20 

and 

under 

21 
years. 

21 
years 
and 
over. 

Not 
re- 
port- 
ed. 

ToUL 

BOSTON. 

UsItir  Ihpfr  trade: 

1901  to]009i 

10 
13 

5S 
122 

OS 
159 

02 
117 

33 

75 

6 
32 

7 
10 

8 
13 

247 
541 

1909  to  1914* 

Total 

23 

ao9 

93 

180 

227 

179 

108 

38 

17 

16 

TS8 

Not  usinji:  their  trade: 

19CM  to  19091 

140 

145 

111 
129 

60 
74 

20 
33 

3 
14 

4 

8 

4 
14 

4 

185 

661 
095 

1909  to  1914  « 

Total 

902 

'm 

240 

134 

53 

17 

12 

18 

180 

1.2:0 

Total.  Boston 

325 

471 

467 

313 

161 

55 

29 

34 

189 

2.014 

'WOBCESTEB.                  ^ 

Uslnff  their  trade ..«.»»•.•.• . . 

8 
73 

17 
73 

24 

48 

23 

26 

13 
14 

5 
5 

2 
3 

2 

2 

""s 

M 
349 

Not  using  their  trade 

Total,  Worcester 

81 

90 

72 

49 

27 

10 

5 

4 

5 

343 

CAHBBIDOE. 

Using  their  trade 

3 

31 

5 
22 

7 
23 

4 
3 

2 
5 

1 
1 

...... 

1 
1 

3 

26 
87 

Not  using  their  trade 

Total,  Cambridge ^ 

34 

27 

30 

7 

7 

2 

1 

2 

19 
21 

3 

113 

TOTAL. 

Using  their  trade 

34 
406 

202 
386 

258 
311 

206 
163 

123 
72 

44 

23 

19 
16 

3 
191 

9(M 
1,593 

Not  using  their  trade 

Total 

440 

588 

509 

369 

195 

67 

35 

40 

197 

2.500 

PER  CENT." 


BOSTON. 

Using  their  trade: 

1904  to  1909* 

1909tol914> 


Total. 


Not  tislng  their  trade: 

19a4tolfl09» 

1909  to  1914  t 


Total, 


Total,  Boston 

WOBCESTEB. 


Using  their  trade 

Not  using  their  trade . 


Total,  Worcester 

CAMBBIDQE. 

Using  their  trade. 


4.0 
2.4 


2.9 


37.5 
18.2 


28.3 


17.5 


8.5 
29.9 


24.0 


13.0 


Not  using  their  trade I  35. 6 


Total,  Cambridge I  30.9 

TOTAL. 

T'sing  tholr  trade 

Not  using  their  trade 


3.8 
29.0 


Total "  19.1 


23.0 


5 
22.6 


27.5 
29.4 


22.8 


26.2 
28.4 


27.3 


25.4 


1S.1 
29.9 


28.8 


19.0 
25.3 

23.5 


25.2 


25.5 
19.7 


26.6  I  21.3 


21.7 
25.3 


24.5 


22.3 

27.6 


25.5 


30.4 
26.5 


27.3 


28.5 
22.2 


25.1 
21.6 


22.7 


10.8 
14.5 


12.6 


16.9 


24.5 
10.7 


13.4 
13.9 


13.7 


2.4 
5.9 


4.8 


3.6 
0.5 


5.0 


.5 
2.7 


1.6 


8.7 


3.0 


13.8 

5.7 


14.5       8.0 


17.4 
3.4 


0.4 


22.8 
U.7 


24.7  I  10.0 


8.7 
5.R 


0.4 


n.o 

5.2 


8.5 


5.3 
2.0 


2.8 
1.8 


2.2 


.7 

1.0 


1.1 


1.0 


2.1 
1.2 


3.0       1.5 


4.3 
l.l 

1.8 


1.1 


.9 


4.9 

1.0 


2.1 
1.1 


2.0  '    1.5 


1.2 
3.4 


2.0 


.  4 
2.7 


I.' 


1.8 


2.1 

.8 


1.2 


4.3 
1.1 


L« 


2.1 
l.S 


1.7 


ino.o 

100. 0 


100.0 


100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

loo.*o 


.     100.0 
.'     100.0 

.1    100.0 


100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

inoo 

100.0 
.•     1W.0 


1  Under  private  management. 

•  Under  public  management. 

*  Based  on  the  number  of  pupils  whose  age  at  leaving  the  trade  school  was  reported. 
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Taking  up  the  other  side  of  the  question,  the  significance  of  maturity 
in  the  girVs  ability  to  enter  her  trade  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the 
following  table: 

Table  10.— PER  CENT  OF  BOSTON,  WORCESTER,  AND  CAMBRIDGE  TRADE^CHOOL 
GIRLS  WHO  ENTERED  AND  WHO  DID  NOT  ENTER  THEIR  TRADES,  BY  AGE  AT 
LEAVING  TRADE  SCHOOL. 


Age  at  leavlni;  trade  school. 


Under  15  years 

15  and  under  10  years 
10  and  tinder  17  years 

17  and  onder  18  years 

18  and  under  19  years 
10  and  under  20  years 

20  and  under  21  3'ears 

21  years  and  over . . . . 

Total 


Per  cent  of  trade^chool  pupils  in— 


Boston— 


Who 

used 

tht»lr 

trades. 


7.1 
38. 2 
48.0 
67.2 
07.1 
09.1 
58.0 
47.1 


38.0 


Who 

did  not 

use 

their 
trades. 


02.9 
01.8 
51.4 
42.8 
32.0 
30. 0 
41.4 
52.0 


Worcester— 


Who 

used 

their 

trades. 


0.0 
18.0 
33.3 
40.0 
48.1 
50.0 
40.0 
50.0 


Who 

did  not 

use 

their 
trades. 


00.1 
81.1 
00.7 
53.1 
51.0 
50.0 
00.0 
50.0 


01.4 


27.4 


72,0 


Cambridge — 


Who 

used 

their 

trades. 


8.8 
18.5 
23.3 
57.1 
28.0 
50.0 


50.0 


23.0 


Who 

did  not 

use 

their 
trades. 


01.2 
81.5 
70.7 
42.0 
71.4 
50.0 
100.0 
50.0 


Per  cent  of 
total  trade- 
school  pupils- 


Who 

used 

their 

trades. 


7.7 
34.4 
45.3 
55.8 
83.1 
05.7 
54.3 
47.5 


77.0 


30.3 


Who 

did  not 

use 

their 
trades. 


92.3 
05.0 
54.7 
44.2 
30.0 
34.3 
45.7 
52.5 


03.7 


The  large  proportion  of  those  in  the  younger  groups  who  did  not 
enter  their  trades  shows  the  importance  of  maturity  in  gaining  a  foot- 
hold in  the  industrial  world.  Ninety-two  (92.3)  per  cent  of  those 
leaving  the  school  under  15  years,  65.6  per  cent  of  those  15  years  and 
imder  16,  and  54.7  per  cent  of  those  16  but  under  17  did  not  enter 
their  trade.  Of  the  girls  leaving  the  trade  school  at  17,  more  entered 
their  trade  than  did  not,  and  the  proportion  entering  increases  with 
each  year  up  to  20.  Girls  going  out  at  the  age  of  20  or  over  are  about 
equally  divided  in  their  use  of  the  training.  It  is  to  be  noted  in  this 
connection  that  while  a  large  proportion  of  the  gu'ls  under  16  can  not 
enter  their  trade  because  of  their  immaturity,  the  girl  who  is  20  or 
over  frequently  does  not  use  her  training  because  of  better  oppor- 
tunities which  are  open  to  her.  The  young  girl  can  not  get  into  her 
trade,  the  older  girl  can  get  into  something  better.  In  Boston,  where 
trade  opportunities  are  more  favorable  for  the  young  girl  than  else- 
where, the  proportions  in  each  age  group  entering  and  not  entering 
the  trade  are  very  similar  to  those  shown  for  the  group  as  a  whole, 
and  all  the  advantage  in  entering  a  trade  lies  with  the  girl  of  16  or 
over  when  she  leaves  the  trade  school. 

There  are  perhaps  three  causes  for  this  condition;  first,  the  child- 
labor  laws  of  Massachusetts  make  it  increasingly  difficult  for  children 
under  16  years  to  enter  industry;  second,  aU  the  skilled  industries  are 
making  higher  demands  for  maturity  and  judgment,  demands  which 
a  girl  under  16  is  quite  unable  to  meet;  and  third,  conditions  in  the 
sewing  trades  make  the  employment  of  young  and  inexperienced 
workers  peculiariy  unprofitable. 
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Comment  has  already  been  made  on  the  fact  that  in  its  earlier 
years  a  trade  school  tends  to  attract  a  slightly  younger  group  of 
pupils  than  is  enrolled  after  the  school  is  better  established.  In- 
evitably, this  leads  to  an  increase  in  the  age  at  leaving  school.  The 
following  table  shows  the  ago  distribution  at  time  of  leaving  of  the 
pupils  of  the  Boston  Trade  School  during  the  first  and  second  five 
years  of  its  existence: 

Tablb  11.— age  distribution  op  the  PUPILS  LEAVING  THE  BOSTON  TRADE 
SCHOOL  UNDER  PRIVATE  MANAGEMENT,  1904  TO  19(»,  AND  UNDER  PUBLIC  MAN- 
AGEMENT, 1909  TO  1914. 


A0B  at  leaving  trade  school. 


t7aderl5  years 

15  and  under  16  yeus^ 

16  and  under  17  y«ars. 

17  and  under  18  years. 
Ifl  and  under  19  years. 

19  and  under  20  years. 

20  and  under  21  years. 

21  years  and  over 

Total 


Per  cent  of  girls  of  specifled  age 
leaving  the  trade  school. 


190410 
1900 


27.2 

25.4 

23.3 

15.2 

6.6 

1.1 

L4 

.9 


100.0 


1909  to 
1914 


10.1 
25. 4 

27.4 

18.2 

10.3 

4.4 

1.7 

2L6' 


IOQlO 


ToCaL 


17.5 

25.4 

25.2 

16.9 

«.7 

3.0 

1.6 

L8 


100.0 


The  change  in  the  group  under  15  is  particularly  striking.  From 
the  preceding  table  it  appeared  that  not  1  in  10  of  those  leaving 
the  school  under  the  age  of  15  made  use  of  her  trade,  so  this  decrease 
is  emphatically  a  change  for  the  better.  Since  a  girl  under  16  has 
little  opportunity  to  make  use  of  her  training,  the  general  increase 
in  age  of  leaving  shown  in  the  second  period  means  that  more  pupils 
should  be  able  to  enter  their  trades  immediately  on  leaving.  A 
comparison  of  this  table  with  Table  5  shows  that  the  increase  in 
the  percentage  of  older  pupils  leaving  the  school  is  greater  in  the 
second  period  than  the  increase  in  the  percentage  of  older  pupils 
entering  it,  indicating  that  the  pupils  are  spending  a  longer  time 
in  their  training  now  than  formerly.  This  very  patent  change 
must  mean  that  more  and  more  young  people  will  depend  on  the 
trade  school  for  a  fairly  complete  training,  instead  of  going  into 
the  industry  after  having  obtained  only  the  rudiments  of  their  trade 
in  the  school.  It  may  also  be  another  indication  that  trade  schools 
must  be  depended  on  to  give  yoimg  people  the  training  they  for- 
merly received  in  the  industry. 

RELATION  BETWEEN  AMOUNT  OP  PRETIODS  SCHOOLING  AND  TENDENCY  TO  ENTEK 

TRADE  FOR  WHICH  TRAINED. 

The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  which  girls  with  a 
specified  degree  of  previous  school  experience  formed  of  those  who 
used  and  of  those  who  failed  to  use  their  training: 
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Table  IS^PGR  CENT  OP  BOSTON,  WORCE8TRR,  AND  CAMBKIDOE  TRADS-SCHOOL 
PUPILS  WITH  SPECIFIED  PREVIOUS  SCHOOLINO  WHO  USED  AND  WHO  DID  NOT 

USE  THEIR  TRADE  TRAININQ.i 


Previous  school- 
inn. 


Total  ntimber 

Orammar  -  school 
nongraduates: 
Below    sixth 

grade 

Sixth  gmdo. . . 
SevcoUi  grade 
Eighth     fuid 
ninth  grades 
UnclasdM.. 

Total 

Oram  mar  -  achoo] 

graduates 

Hi^  school 


Orazid  total. 


Olils  Qsbig  their  tniAe. 


Boston. 


1904 

to 

1909 


347 


0.8 
3.2 
&7 

13.8 
.4 


23.9 

51.8 
24.3 


1909 

to 

1914 


541 


To- 
tai. 


788 


Wor- 

ces- 
ter. 


94 


Cam- 
tMldge. 


1.1 
4.3 

10.4 

11.1 
1.7 


28.6 

48.4 

23.0 


1.0 

4.3 

3.9 

2.1 

8.9 

13.8 

12.0 

83.0 

1.3 

27.1 

53.2 

49.5 

11.7 

23.4 

1 

36 


3.8 

B.8 

19.2 

19.2 


40.2 

28.9 
38.9 


loao  100.0  iioao  ,ioo.o  :  100.0 


To- 
tal. 


906 


1.4 
8.8 
9.7 

14.3 
1.1 


ao.4 

44.9 
24.7 


100.0 


Otrls  not  using  their  trade. 


Boston. 


1904 

to 
1900 


fi<n 


6.2 

8.2 

19.6 

22.7 
2.1 


57.9 

28.2 
13.9 


loao 


1909 

to 

1914 


To. 
taL 


695  1.356 


Wor- 
ces- 
ter. 


249 


4.8 

7.0 

12.8 

20.5 
9.1 


54.8 

25.1 
30.7 


loao 


6.0 

7.6 

1&.9 

21.5 
6.0 


56.9 

36.5 
17.6 


loao 


4.1 
12.0 
2L6 

28.6 
2.1 


66.5 

8.3 
3S.2 


loao 


Cam- 
bridge. 


87 


8.3 
15.5 
35.7 

9.5 
1.2 


70.2 

21.4 
8.S 


loao 


To. 
tal. 


1,692 


6.0 

8.7 

17.8 

21.9 
6.1 


58.6 

23.4 
18.0 


100.0 


Grand 
total. 


2.500 


3.7 

6.9 

14.8 

19.2 
3.6 


48.2 
31.3 

ia6 


loao 


*  Percentages  are  baaed  on  number  of  girls  whose  previous  schooling  was  known. 

As  Boston  fm'uislied  a  little  over  four-fifths  of  all  who  have  gone 
out  from  the  girls'  trade  schools  of  the  State,  its  figures  are  more 
significant  than  those  of  the  other  cities.  In  Boston  nearly  three- 
fourths  (72.9  per  cent)  of  those  using  their  trades  had  graduated 
from  the  grammar  schools,  and  nearly  one-fourth  (23.4  per  cent) 
had  gone  on  to  the  high  school-  On  the  other  hand,  not  half  (44.1 
per  cent)  of  those  who  did  not  use  their  trades  had  graduated  from 
the  grammar  school,  and  only  about  one-sixth  (17.6  per  cent)  had 
entered  the  high  school.  In  the  other  two  cities  the  nongraduates 
of  grammar  schools  furnish  a  far  larger  proportion  of  those  using 
their  trades,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  these  schools  they 
also  form  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  total  enrollment  than 
in  Boston.  Reference  to  Table  6  shows  that  of  the  Worcester  pupils 
64.1  per  cent  and  of  the  Cambridge  pupils  64.6  per  cent,  against  44.7 
per  cent  in  Boston,  had  not  graduated  from  the  grammar  schools. 
But  in  Worcester  this  64  per  cent  furnished  68.6  per  cent  of  those 
who  did  not  use  their  trades,  and  in  Cambridge  70.2  per  cent,  while 
the  36  per  cent  who  had  finished  the  graiumar-school  work  provided 
in  Worcester  46.8  per  cent  and  in  Cambridge  63.8  per  cent  of  those 
using  their  trades.  These  figures  are  not,  of  course,  conclusive,  but 
they  seem  to  indicate  that  a  girl  with  a  good  academic  preparation 
gains  access  to  her  trade  more  readily  than  one  with  less  education. 

This  indication  is  strengthened  by  a  comparison  of  the  proportion 
of  those  having  each  specified  degree  of  previous  education  who 
used  or  did  not  use  their  trades.  The  following  table  gives  the 
figures  on  this  point  for  the  three  trade  schools: 
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Tadle  13.— per  cent  of  BOSTON,  WORCESTER,  AND  CAMBRIDGE  TRADE-SCHOOL 
PUPILS  WITH  SPECIFIED  PREVIOUS  SCHOOLING  WHO  USED  AND  DID  NOT  USE 
THEIR  TRADE  TRAINING. 


1 

'erceo 

t  of  trade-scfa 

oolgir 

Is  who  used  and  did  not  use  their  trades. 

Boston. 

Worcester. 

Cambridge. 

Thp  tliree 

Previous  schooling. 

1904-1909 

190(^1914 

Total. 

schools. 

Us- 
ing 
thdr 
trade. 

Not 
using 
their 
trade. 

Us- 
ing 
their 
trade. 

Not 
using 

their 
trade. 

84.6 
67.6 
60.8 

70.0 
87.3 

Us- 
ing 
their 
trade. 

Not 
using 
thoir 
trade. 

88.6 
75.2 
73.8 

74.0 

Us- 
ing 
their 
trade. 

Not 
using 
their 
trade. 

Us- 

inc 

their 

trade. 

Not 
luing 
their 
trade. 

Us-     Not 

ing    using 

th^r   their 

trade,  trade. 

! 

Orammar-school  nongrod- 
uates: 

Below  sixth  grade 

Sixth  crade 

6.6 
14.8 
1L3 

21.1 
7.7 

93.5 
85.2 

88.7 

78.9 
92.3 

15.4 
32.4 
39.2 

30.0 
12.7 

11.4 
24.8 
28.2 

26.0 

28.6 

6.5 

20.0 

31.0 
" 

71.4 
93.5 
80.0 

60.0 
ioa.o 

12.5 

7.1 

14.3 

38.5 

87.5 
92.9 

85.7 

61.5 
100.0 

14.1 
20.0 

85.9 
80.0 

Seventh  grade 

24.0       76.0 

Eighth      and      ninth 
grades 

27.4       72.6 

Unclassified 

11.9  ,  88.1 

11.  I         Hi.0 

Total 

Grammar-school  gradnates. 
Hlsh  school  T  r 

15.4 

44.8 
43.5 

84.6 

55.2 

56.5 

100.0 

29.4 

60.4 
46.8 
13.3 

70.6 

39.6 
53.2 
86.7 

23.5     76,5 

54.2     4.5.8 
45.7  ,  54.3 
12.5  j  87.5 

23.3 

35.5 
37.1 

76.7 
64.5 

16.9 

28.0 
50.0 

83.1 

72.0 
50.0 

23.1       7«.9 

52.6       47.4 
44.3  '    55w7 

Not  reported 

100.0 

7.4      9X6 

Grand  total -  -  - 

90.0 

09.4 

43.8 

56.2 

38.6  ■  M.A 

27.4  '  72.fi 

23.0 

77.0 

>  30u3  '     63.7 

1 

1 

1 

'  It  is  at  once  apparent  that  relatively  few  of  the  girls  who  had  not 
completed  their  grammar-school  course  succeeded  in  gaining  a  foot- 
hold in  their  trade.  The  proportion  of  this  group  who  used  their 
trade  never  rises  to  one-fourth,  and  in  Cambridge  is  little  over  one- 
sixth.  As  opposed  to  this  showing  the  proportion  of  grammar- 
school  graduates  using  their  trade  varied  from  nearly  three- tenths  (28 
per  cent)  in  Cambridge  to  well  over  one-half  (54.2  per  cent)  in  Boston. 
In  Worcester  and  Cambridge  the  high-school  students  show  a  larger 
proportion  using  their  trade  than  is  found  among  the  grammar- 
school  graduates;  in  Boston  the  proportion  is  not  quite  so  large,  but 
is  still  considerably  larger  than  the  proportion  found  among  the 
nongraduates  from  grammar  schools.  Whether  the  advantage  which 
the  pupil  who  has  completed  the  grammar-school  coiu^e  apparently 
has  over  the  one  who  leaves  before  its  completion  is  duo  to  maturity 
or  to  the  individual  capacity  indicated  by  the  ability  to  complete 
the  grammar-school  work  remains  a  matter  of  doubt.  The  fact  is 
clear  that  the  girl  who  has  not  done  full  grammar-school  work  has, 
as  shown  by  the  figures  for  the  total  group,  only  one  chance  in  four 
to  enter  her  trade,  while  the  girl  who  has  completed  the  elementary 
training  has  one  chance  in  two. 

A  comparative  study  was  made  of  200  dressmakers  and  power- 
machine  operators  on  cloth,  which  seems  to  show  that  the  academic 
education  of  women  in  the  sewing  trades  is  an  important  factor 
in  their  succ(*ss.  The  distribution  of  these  women  as  to  school 
training  is  shown  by  the  following  table: 
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Tablb  14^DISTRIBUTI0N  AS  TO  PREVIOUS  SCHOOLING  OF  200  WOMEN  EMPLOYED 
IN  THE  DRESSMAKING  AND  POWER-MACHINE  OPERATING  TRADES. 


Giria  with  specified  schooling. 

Schooling.  ' 

Number. 

Per  cent.» 

Dress- 
making. 

Power- 
machine 
operating 
on  cloth. 

Total. 

Dress- 
making. 

Power- 
machine 
opera  thig 
on  cloth. 

Total. 

Gnuninar«chool  nongraduates: 

Below  sixth  grade 

7 
6 
4 

4 
1 
2 

8 
1 
6 
19 
IS 
3 

15 
7 
10 
23 
16 
5 

7.2 
6.2 
4.1 
4.1 
1.0 
2.1 

8.1 
1.0 
6.1 
19.2 
15.2 
3.0 

7.7 

Sixth  grade 

3.6 

Seventn  £rade 

5.1 

Eighth  and  ninth  erades 

'    11.7 

Foreign 

8.2 

Not  reported 

2.6 

Total 

24 

46 

27 

3 

62 

28 

19 

1 

76 

74 

46 
4 

24.7 

47.4 
27.8 

62.5 

28.3 
19.2 

38.8 

f  SraTTiTnAr^chool  gnMl"^tf** .    -  - . , 

37.8 

Hieh  school 

23.5 

flrhnAliTur  nnt  rAnnrtAH 



Grand  tota] 

100 

100 

200 

100.0 

loao 

loao 

1  Based  on  number  of  girls  whose  schooling  was  reported. 

It  appears  that  among  the  100  trade- trained  ®  dressmakers  3  girls 
in  every  4  had  at  least  completed  the  grammar-school  course,  and 
1  in  4  had  taken  high-school  work.  In  Boston  444  girls  trained  as 
dressmakers  in  the  trade  school  made  use  of  their  trade;  of  these, 
26.4  per  cent  were  nongraduates  of  the  grammar  schools,  51.4 
per  cent  had  graduated  from  the  grammar  schools  but  had  gone  no 
further,  and  22.1  per  cent  were  high-«chool  students.  These  last 
two  percentages  are  slightly  below  the  corresponding  ones  for  the 
trade- trained  dressmakers.  Among  the  power-machine  operators  a 
lower  educational  equipment  prevailed;    lower  both  aS  compared 


Table  !«•— PER  CENT  OF  TRADE-TRAINED  WORKERS  AND  OF  BOSTON  TRADE 
SCHOOL  PUPILS  HAVING  EACH  SPECIFIED  SCHOOLINO— DRESSMAKING  AND 
CLOTH  POWER-MACHINE  OPERATING. 


Schooling. 

Per  cent  having  each 
specified  schooling. 

Trade- 
trained 
workers. 

Trade-school 
pupll>»— 

Using 
trade. 

Not 
using 
trade. 

Percent. 
67.2 
26.7 
l«.  1 

Grammar-school  nongraduates. 

Gram  mar-school  i;raduate3 

High-school  students 

Ptr  cent. 
38.8 
37.8 
23.5 

Percent. 
29.0 
50.0 
20.3 

Total 

1                   ' 

lOao     .100.0     'loan 

1 

«Thc  term  "trade  trained  '•  is  used  for  simplicity  to  mean  those  girls  who  have  acquired  their  train- 
ing through  actual  experience  in  the  trade. 
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with  the  trade-trained  dressmakers  and  with  the  trade-school 
girls  who  had  taken  the  cloth  power-machine  operating  course.  Only 
46.1  per  cent  of  the  latter,  as  compared  with  52.5  per  cent  of  the 
trade-trained  girls,  had  not  at  least  graduated  from  grammar  school. 

Comparing  the  whole  group  of  trade-trained  workers  with  the 
pupils  of  the  Boston  Trade  School  trained  in  dressmaking  and  cloth 
power-machine  operating,  we  have  the  proportions  shown  in  Table  15. 

The  trade-trained  group  does  not  show  quite  so  high  a  level  of 
education  as  the  trade-school  girls  who  used  their  trade,  but  surpasses 
the  trade-school  girls  who  did  not  use  their  trade.  The  trade-trained 
group  is  small,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  significance  can  be 
attached  to  the  difference  in  education  between  it  and  the  trade-school 
girls  who  used  their  trades.  The  close  resemblance  between  these  two 
groups,  however,  and  their  common  difference  from  the  group  of 
trade-«chool  girls  who  did  not  use  their  trades  make  it  seem  probable 
that  both  in  dressmaking  and  in  cloth  power-machine  operating 
education  is  an  important  factor,  and  that  in  both  these  trades  the 
majority  of  workers  require  for  success  at  least  the  degree  of  educa- 
tion impUed  by  graduation  from  the  grammar  school.  This  seems 
to  hold  good  whether  the  workers  are  trained  in  the  trade  or  in  the 
trade  school. 

RELATION  BETWEEN  LENGTH  OF  TRADE-SCHOOL  COURSE  AND  USE  OF  TRADE  TRAINING. 

Before  discussing  this  relationship  it  seems  desirable  to  give  some 
statement  of  the  time  a  trade  school  course  is  normally  expected  to 
cover,  and  how  it  compares  with  the  courses  of  other  public  schook  in 
this  respect.  Comment  has  already  been  made  on  the  great  variation 
in  age  and  school  experience  of  the  girls  who  come  as  pupils  to  the  trade 
schools,  a  v&riation  much  greater  than  is  found  in  other  day  schools. 
Tliis  variation  increases  so  greatly  the  difficulty  of  handling  the  pupils 
in  classes  that  it  is  practically  necessary  to  give  individual  instruc- 
tion. The  course  must  be  extremely  elastic,  but  in  each  case  its 
end  is  the  same,  to  equip  very  young  pupils  adequately  for  the 
demands  of  exacting  trades.  The  content  of  each  course  is,  there- 
fore, variable*according  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils,  and  the  length  is 
not  always  definitely  fixed. 

Short  and  intensive  courses  have  been  planned  in  order  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  girl  who  must  be  prepared  as  quickly  as  possible  to 
enter  the  industry.  The  school  has  devised  a  course  designed  to 
supply  the  pupil  with  both  the  minimimi  of  skill  demanded  by  the 
trade  and  such  general  understanding  of  trade  processes  and  methods 
as  will  allow  her  to  advance  in  her  work.  (Mtics  have  sometimes 
objected  to  this  latter  feature,  urging  that  intensive  courses  in  a 
single  process  or  group  of  processes  should  be  given.  Experience 
has  shown  that  tliis  is  not  desirable.    Even  the  greatest  amount  of 
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skill  in  an  elementary  process  can  never  equip  a  girl  with  the  general 
knowledge  of  her  craft,  which  she  needs  if  she  wishes  to  progress. 
The  difficult  way  of  acquiring  these  general  facts  is  by  observation 
in  a  shop  while  actually  working  at  the  trade ;  the  easier  way  is  by 
lea^i^g  systematically  in  the  school.  Yet  this  general  training 
necessarily  makes  the  course  longer,  and  increases  the  need  for  work* 
ing  with  each  pupil  individually. 

The  trade  schools  attempt  to  meet  the  complex  demands  made  on 
them  by  giving  a  long  school  day  and  a  long  school  year,  and  by 
making  their  courses  as  flexible  as  possible.  When  the  Boston  Trade 
School  was  opened  the  sessions  lasted  from  8.30  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  five 
days  a  week;  of  the  37i  hours  thus  obtained  29  were  devoted  to 
treide  work,  3  to  design,  1^  each  to  gynmasium  and  cooking,  and  2^ 
to  assemblies.*  These  are  approximately  the  established  hours  still,* 
25  hours  being  spent  in  trade  practice,  8  in  arithmetic,  English, 
design,  and  textiles,  and  4J  in  gymnasium  and  general  training.  In 
the  Worcester  Trade  School  the  hours  are  from  8.30  a.  m.  to  4.45  p.  m., 
and  in  Cambridge  from  8.30  a.  m.  to  4.30  p.  m.  The  division  of  time  is 
substantially  the  same  as  that  in  the  Boston  school.  The  trade-school 
week  is  thus  longer  by  about  seven  hours  than  that  of  the  ordinary 
school,  and  is  a  fair  approximation  to  a workingweek.  The  school  year 
is  in  Worcester  42  weeks  and  in  Cambridge  and  Boston  40  weeks. 

In  order  to  make  the  training  as  nearly  continuous  as  possible 
Boston  and  Worcester  have,  for  several  years,  offered  summer  school 
courses,  the  trade  school  in  Worcester  holding  a  six  weeks'  and  the 
Boston  school  an  eight  weeks'  session.  This  summer  session,  besides 
allowing  girk  already  in  school  to  continue  their  training  without 
interruption,  is  considered  an  "especially  favorable  time  for  elemen- 
tary-school graduates  to  enter,  as  they  may  complete  their  prepara- 
tory sewing  before  September  and  gain  a  season  in  going  out  to  work."^ 
The  enrollment  in  the  summer  schools  is  constantly  increasing;  in 
Boston  it  has  risen  from  134  in  1911  to  201  in  1914,  and  in  Worcester 
from  43  in  1912  to  88  in  1914. 

The  trade  schools,  then,  endeavor  to  meet  the  varied  needs  of  their 
pupils  by  devising  a  short,  intensive  course,  by  offering  training  which 
is  practically  continuous  throughout  the  year,  and  by  approximating 
trade  hours  in  the  length  of  the  day  sessions. 

TIME  ACTUALLY  8FENT  IN  TRADE  SCHOOL. 

In  Worcester  the  trade-school  course  is  two  years  (21  months)  in 
length,  during  which  time  1,700  hours  must  bo  spent  in  trade  work. 
In  Boston  a  girl  is  placed  as  soon  as  the  school  thinks  she  is  ready  to 
do  the  work.    This  time  varies  according  to  the  ability,  age,  and 

I  First  Amnial  Report  of  the  Boston  TnMle  School  for  QiriB,  1906,  p.  4. 
s  Trade  School  Bulletin  IV,  April,  1912. 
•  Trade  School  Bulletin  IX,  May,  ms. 
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previous  general  training  of  the  pupil,  but  two-thirds  of  the  pupils 
placed  by  the  school  have  been  in  attendance  more  than  12  months. 
Virtually,  therefore,  the  school  may  be  said  to  have  established  a 
course  of  at  least  12  months  for  the  majority  of  its  accredited  pupils. 
The  trade  schools,  however,  like  all  other  schools,  have  many  pupils 
who  do  not  in  any  sense  complete  their  courses.  The  following 
tables  show  for  each  of  the  schools  the  number  and  per  cent  of  girls, 
by  trades,  who  remained  in  attendance  for  specified  periods: 

Table  16.— NUMBER    AND    PER    CENT  OF    BOSTON    TRADE    SCHOOL    PUPILS   WHO 

ATTENDED  THE  TRADE  SCHOOL  EACH  SPECIFIED  LENGTH  OF  TIMS,  CLASSIFIED 

BY  COURSES. 

NUMBER. 


( 

Girls  attending  trade  school  specified  length  of  time 

. 

Period  of  attendance  in  trade  school. 

Dress- 
making. 

MUl^ 

nery. 

Power-maebtne 
operating  on— 

Cook- 
ing. 

Design. 

Notre- 
ported. 

T&UL 

Hoth. 

Straw 
hats. 

Under  3  months 

368 
IM 
154 
125 
232 
111 
111 

124 
51 
63 
37 
79 
30 
42 

64 
30 
18 
13 
44 
15 
4 

28 
25 
30 
13 
28 
12 
11 

3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
7 

1 
1 
3 
1 
3 

15 

1 

fin 

3  and  under  6  months. 

3H 

ft  and  iindf^r  9  months 

3n 

9  and  tinder  12  months 

191 

12  and  under  18  months 

3S7 

18  months  and  over 

lai 

Not  reported 

3 

3 

180 

Total 

1,265 

426 

178 

137 

19 

10 

19 

3,0M 

PE&  CENT.i 

Under  3  mouths 

32.3 
13.5 

13.5 

10.9 

30.3 

9.7 

32.3 
13.3 
16.1 

9.6 
20.6 

7.8 

31.0 
17.2 
10.3 

7,5 
25. 3 

8.6 

22.3 
19.9 
15  9 
10.3 
22.2 
9.5 

25.0 
16.7 
16.7 
16.7 
16.7 

a3 

125 
13  5 
37.5 
12.5 
250 

V3.8 
6.3 

SLS 

3  and  under  6  months 

14.3 

6  and  under  9  months 

Ut 

9  and  under  13  months .,.,..  ^ 

IflLt 

13  and  under  18  months 

sas 

IH  months  and  over 

9.1 

TotaL 

luao 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0  1 

1 

loao 

loao 

ioqlo 

1  Based  on  number  of  girls  whose  length  of  attendance  was  reported. 

Tablk  17^NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  WORCESTER  TRADE  SCHOOL  PUPILS  WHO 
ATTENDED  TRADE  SCHOOL  EACH  SPECIFIED  LENGTH  OF  TIME,  CLASSIFIED  BY 
COURSES. 


G  irla  attending  trade  school  specified  length  of  time. 

Dress- 
mak- 
ing. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Period  of  attendance  in 
trade  school. 

MilU- 
nory. 

Power- 
ma- 
diine 
operat- 
ing on 
doth. 

1 

Not  re- 
ported. 

Total. 

Dress- 
mak- 
ing. 

MilU- 
nery. 

Power- 
ma- 
chine 
operat- 
ing on 
eloCh. 

TotaL 

UndorS months.. ..... .  .... 

73 
32 
17 
35 
15 
12 
*       40 

16 
2 

7 
5 

4 

1 

18 

19 
13 
5 
13 
3 
1 
8 

5 

113       32.6 
47        14.3 
39          7.6 
52  '      15.6 
33          6.7 
14          5.4 
66  i      17.9 

30.3 
8.8 

13.2 
9.4 
7.5 
1.9 

S4.0 

81.1 

31.  S 
&3 

19.7 
4.9 
L6 

13.1 

S3. 9 

3  and  under  6  months 

6  and  under  9  months 

9  and  under  12  months 

13  and  under  IS  months 

I*»  months  and  over 

13.7 
8.5 

15.3 
6.4 
4.1 

Graduation 

lft.3 

Total 

234 

53 

61 

6 

343        UMLtt 

100.0 

100.0 

IOOlO 
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Table  18.-NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  CAMBRIDGE  TRADE  SCHOOL  PUPILS  WHO 
ATTENDED  TRADE  SCHOOL  EACH  SPECIFIED  LENGTH  OF  TIME,  CLASSIFIED  BY 
COURSES. 


Girls  attending  trade  school  spedfiod  length  of  time 

• 

Period  of  attendance  in  trade  school. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

• 

Dress- 
mak- 
ing. 

MilU- 
nery. 

Cook- 
ing. 

Total. 

Dress- 
mak- 
ing. 

MUU- 
nery. 

Cook- 
ing. 

Total. 

Under  3  months 

36 

19 

13 

8 

1 
1 

4 
6 

6* 

6 

3 

5 

1 
6 

43 
30 
14 

19 
6 

1 

40.1 
24.4 
16.7 
10.3 
1.3 
1.3 

19.0 
28.6 

""28*6" 
23.8 

2L4 

35.7 

7.1 

35.7 

38.1 

3  and  under  6  months 

26.5 

6 and  under 9 months         .  .     .. 

12.4 

9  and  under  12  months 

16.8 

12  and  under  18  months 

5.3 

W  monthif  and  over, 

.9 

Total 

78 

21 

14 

113 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Summarizing  these  figures  for  the  pupils  of  each  school,  regardless 
of  the  trade  they  studied,  omitting  those  for  whom  time  is  not 
reported,  we  have  the  following  proportions  for  specified  periods  of 
attendance: 


Table  lO^PER   CENT   OF    GIRLS    ATTENDING    TRADE    SCHOOL   BACH    SPECIFIED 

PERIOD  OF  TIME,  IN  THE  THREE  CITIES. 


Period  of  attendance  in  trade 
school. 

Per  cent  of  girls  attending 
tmde  school  each  speclfloa 
period  of  time. 

Boston. 

Worces- 
ter. 

Cam- 
bridge. 

Under  3  months 

31.8 
38.3 

32.9 
a?.  4 

3«.l 

55.7 

6.2 

3  and  under  12  months 

12  mouths  and  over 

29.9  1          29.7 

Total 

100.0 

100. 0         100. 0 

1 

The  close  similarit5''  in  the  figures  for  Boston  and  Worcester  is 
striking.  The  divergence  shown  by  Cambridge  is  perhaps  due  to  the 
fact  that  this  sphool  had  been  in  existence,  at  the  time  of  this  inves- 
tigation, only  three  years;  that  is,  it  was  still  in  the  early  period  in 
which  the  type  of  pupil  has  not  become  established.  In  Boston  and 
Worcester  approximately  one-third  of  the  pupils  attend  for  less  than 
three  months,  and  this  proportion  holds  good  for  each  of  the  principal 
trades  in  which  courses  are  given. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  tendency  of  pupUs  entering 
the  Boston  school  during  the  second  five  years  of  its  existence  to 
spend  a  longer  time  in  training  than  did  those  entering  in  the  earUer 
period.    The  following  table  shows  the  change  in  this  respect: 
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Tabui  90.— number  and  PER  CENT  OF  PUPILS  ATTENDING  BOSTON  TRADE  SCHOOL 
FOR  SPECIFIED  PERIODS  UNDER  PRIVATE  MANAGEMENT,  1904  TO  1900,  AND  UNDER 
PUBLIC  MANAGEMENT,  1909  TO  1914. 


N  amber. 

1904  to 
1900 

Per  cent.> 

Period  of  attondanco  in  trade  fwhool. 

1904  to 
1909 

1909  to 
1014 

Total. 

1909  to 
1014 

Total. 

Under  S  months 

411 

113 

101 

70 

04 

10 

182 
151 
150 
121 
203 
150 
180 

503 
264 
260 
191 
387 
160 
180 

50.0 
14.0 
12.5 

8.7 
11.6 

2.3 

17.2 
14.3 
15.1 
11.6 
27.7 
14.2 

31.8 

3  and  under  6  months 

14.2 

A  und  under  9  mnnth.s 

13.0 

0  and  under  12  months 

10.9 

la  ^Jll^  ^iTidor  is  niont^s  .  „               

20.8 

18  months  and  over 

9.1 

NotreDorted 

Total 

806 

1,236 

2,044 

100.0 

100.0 

100. 0 

^  Based  on  number  whose  length  of  attendance  was  reported. 

The  increase  in  the  number  taking  the  longer  periods  of  training 
and  the  decrease  in  those  taking  the  shorter  are  alike  striking.  Pro- 
portionately, nearly  three  times  as  many  dropped  ont  within  three 
months  during  the  first  period  as  during  the  second,  while  the  pro- 
portion remaining  for  12  months  and  over  was  just  three  times  as 
great  during  the  second  as  during  the  first  period — 41 .9  per  cent  against 
13.9  per  cent.  An  interesting  "corollary  to  this  increasing  length  of 
attendance  is  the  increasing  proportion,  30.6  per  cent  of  the  first 
group  and  43.8  per  cent  of  the  second  group,  who  used  their  trade. 
(See  Table  13,  p.  32.) 

DISTRIBUTION,   BT  LENGTH  OF  TBADE  TRAINING,   OF  GIRLS  USING  THEIR  TRADES. 

Of  the  2,500  trade-school  pupils  studied,  908  entered  their  trades. 
The  distribution  of  these  by  time  spent  in  the  trade  school  is  as 
follows: 


Table  21^NUMBER  OF  OIBL8  IN  THREE  TRADE  SCHOOLS  ATTENDING  FOR  SPECI- 
FIED PERIODS,  AND  NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  IN  EAQH  CLASS  WHO  ENTERED 
THEIR  TRADES. 


Period  of  attendance  In  trade  school. 


Under  6  months 

6  and  under  12  months 

12  and  under  IS  months 

18  months  and  over 

Not  re  ported 

Total 2,500 


1 

Number 

Number 

of 

oatnK 

pupils. 

trade. 

1,090 

93 

M& 

MO 

415 

349 

250 

217 

Pereeot 

in  each 

class 

using 

trade. 


8.5 
44.1 

M.l 

W.8 


906 


36.3 


More  than  two-fifths  of  the  total  pupib  (1,090,  or  43.6  per  cent) 
attended  school  for  less  than  six  months,  but  of  these  only  8.5  per 
cent  used  their  trades.    The  per  cent  who  used  their  trades  shows 
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marked  increases  as  the  length  of  schooling  increases.  Thus  in  the 
group  of  those  who  had  six  months'  and  under  12  montlis'  training 
44.1  per  cent  entered  their  trades;  of  those  who  had  12  months'  and 
under  18  months'  training  84.1  per  cent;  while  in  the  last  group  86.8 
per  cent  used  their  trades. 

It  has  already  heen  mentioned  that  two-thirds  of  the  pupils 
wliom  the  ^Boston  Trade  School  sends  out  as  accredited  have  been 
in  training  for  over  12  months.  This  corresponds  closely  to  the  pro- 
portion in  training  for  12  months  or  over  among  those  who  used 
their  trades. 

These  figures  are  for  the  girls  of  the  trade  school,  regardless  of  the 
trade  for  which  they  were  trained.  The  following  table  shows  for 
the  sewing  trades  tiie  proportion  using  their  trade  in  each  group 
having  a  specified  length  of  training: 


Table  32.-NUMBER  OF  GIRLS  TRAINED  IN  BEWINO  COURSES  FOR  SPECIFIED  PE- 
RIODS IN  BOSTON,  WORCESTER,  AND  CAMBRIDGE  TRADE  SCHOOLS,  AND  PER 
CENT  IN  EACH  GLASS  WHO  ENTERED  TRADES. 


Period  of  attendance  in 
UadA  iicliool. 


Under  fl  montbs 

6  and  under  12  months . 
12  and  under  18  months 
18  monttis  and  oTer .... 

Total 


Boston  Trade  School.^ 


Dressmaking. 


Num- 
ber 
trained. 


522 
279 
232 
111 


1,144 


Per 

cent 

using 
trade. 


4.6 
43.0 
86.6 
80.2 


3&8 


MflUnery. 


Num- 
ber 
trained. 


175 

100 

79 

30 


384 


Per 

cent 

using 

trade. 


10.3 

49.0 

84.8 

100.0 


4X7 


Power-machine  operating  on— 


Cloth. 


Num- 
ber 
trained. 


84 
31 
44 
15 


174 


Per 

cent 

using 

trade. 


16.7 

64.5 

90.9 

100.0 


61.1 


Straw  hats. 


Num- 
ber 
trained. 


53 
33 
28 
12 


126 


Per 

cent 

using 

trade. 


41.5 
66.7 

86.7 
100.0 


63.5 


Total. 


Num- 
ber 
tzained. 


834 
443 

383 
168 


1.828 


Per 
cent 

using 
trade. 


0.4 
47.6 
86.7 
92.8 


42.5 


Period  of  atteadaooe  In 
trade  school. 


Under  6  months 

6  and  under  12  months. 
12  and  under  18  months 

18  months  and  over 

Qrad  nation 

TotaJ 


Worcester  Trade  School. 


DreK*- 
raaldng. 


Num- 
ber 

train 
ed. 


224 


Per 

rent 
using 
trade 


105 

2.9 

52 

13.5 

15 

46.7 

12 

41.7 

40 

70.0 

22.3 


Millinery. 


Num- 
ber 

train 
ed. 


18 

12 
4 
1 

18 

68 


Per 

cent 
using 
trade 


39.6 


Power- 
machine 
operating 
on  cloth. 


Num- 
l>er 

train- 
ed. 


32 

16.7 

17 

50.0 

3 

100.0 

1 

8&9 

8 

61 


Per 

cent 
using 
trade 


0.4 

52.9 

66.7 

100.0 

100.0 

37.7 


Total. 


Cambridge 

Trade 

School: 

dressmaking 

and 

millinery. 


Num- 
ber 

trahi 
ed. 


155 

81 
22 
14 
66 


838 


Per 

cent 

using 

trade 


3.9 
22.2 
0 
0 

78.8 


tS: 


27.8 


Num- 
t)er 


train-  using 


ed. 


65 

27 

6 

1 


90 


Per 

cent 


trade. 


7.7 

37.0 

50.0 

100.0 


19.2 


Thethne 
schools. 


Num- 
ber 

train- 
ed. 


1,054 

651 

411 

183 

66 


2,266 


Per 

cent 

using 

trade. 


8.4 
43.4 
84.2 

89.6 
78.8 


39.3 


^  Not  including  167  whose  length  of  attendance  was  not  reported. 
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It  appears  from  this  table  that  in  the  Boston  Trade  School  only 
9.4  per  cent  of  those  enrolled  in  the  sewmg  courses  for  less  than  six 
months  entered  their  trades  as  compared  with  86.7  per  cent  of  those 
who  attended  for  a  period  of  12  months  but  less  than  18,  and  92.8 
per  cent  of  those  attending  18  months  or  more.  There  is  some  varia- 
tionin  the  different  trades  in  this  respect.  Agirl  has  little  chance  to  use 
the  dressmaking  trade  unless  she  has  attended  trade  school  six  months 
or  more.  Her  chances  are  better  in  power-machine  operating  on 
cloth,  as  one-sixth  (16.7  per  cent)  of  the  girls  remaining  less  than  six 
months  in  this  course  used  their  trade,  and  in  power-machine  oper- 
ating on  straw  hats,  where  41.5  per  cent  of  the  pupils  who  had  at- 
tended loss  than  six  months  used  their  trade.  The  belief  that  a 
course  in  power-machine  work  may  be  shorter  than  a  course  in 
dressmaking  or  in  millinery  seems  to  be  substantiated  by  the  large 
proportions,  two-thirds,  of  the  girls  remaining  in  these  courses  from 
6  to  12  months  who  were  able  to  use  their  trade,  while  only  two-fifths 
of  the  dressmakers  in  attendance  for  this  lengCh  of  time  went  into 
dressmaking. 

In  the  way  of  equipment  for  entering  the  trade  in  Worcester,  ihe 
girl  taking  a  sewing  trade  who  has  graduated  from  the  school  has  a 
great  advantage  over  the  nongraduate.  Only  15.4  per  cent  of  the 
nongraduatcs  against  78.8  per  cent  of  the  graduates  have  used  their 
training.  One-fifth  (19.2  per  cent)  of  the  girls  choosing  the  sewing 
trades  have  graduated,  and  this  one-fifth  has  supplied  more  than  one- 
half  (55.3  per  cent)  of  the  girls  who  have  used  these  trades.  In 
Worcester  a  girl  taking  a  sewing  trade  and  remaining  in  the  school 
less  than  six  months  has  1  chance  in  25  to  enter  her  trade;  in  Boston 
she  has  1  chance  in  1 1 .  On  the  other  hand,  if  she  remains  in  the  school 
for  12  months  or  more  she  has  in  Worcester  7  chances  in  10  and  in 
Boston  nearly  9  chances  in  10  of  entering  her  trade. 

Taking  all  the  schools  together,  without  distinction  as  to  trade 
studied,  a  course  of  12  months  seems  necessary  to  give  a  girl  a  reason- 
able  chance  of  entering  her  trade.  There  may  be  some  question, 
however,  whether  this  expenditure  of  time  is  due  to  the  present  organ- 
ization of  the  courses  or  whether  most  of  the  girls  would,  under  any 
circumstances,  find  it  necessary  for  the  development  of  the  requisite 
degree  of  skill. 

So  far  the  discussion  has  related  to  those  who  entered  their  trade 
without  reference  to  the  time  they  remained  in  it.  The  question 
naturally  arises  whether  length  of  training  has  any  effect  upon  per- 
manence in  the  trade  after  entrance.  To  test  this  a  study  was  made 
of  the  pupils  from  the  Boston  school  who  had  used  their  trades  for 
at  least  one  week,  excluding  those  whose  total  working  experience 
had  been  less  than  one  year.  With  these  limitations  the  group  num- 
bered 633,  of  whom  515  remained  in  the  trade  for  which  they  bad 
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been  trained  one  year  or  longer,  and  118  remained  less  than  a  year. 
The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  these  two  classes  by 
length  of  training: 

Table  23,— DISTRIBUTION,  BY  LENGTH  OF  TRADE   TRAINING,  OF  BOSTON  TRADE 
SCHOOL  GIRLS  USING  THEIR  TRADE  LESS  THAN  ONE  YEAR,  AND  FOR  ONE  YEAI 
OR  MORE. 

[This  table  includes  all  girls  who  used  their  trades  for  one  week  or  more,  bat  does  not  include  those  whose 

total  working  experience  had  been  less  than  one  year.) 


Period  of  attendance  in  trade  school. 

Using  trade  less 
than  one  year. 

Using  trade  one 
year  or  more. 

Total. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

U  nder  6  months 

11 
28 
62 
27 

9.3 
23.7. 
44.1 
22.9 

42 
147 
226 
100 

8.2 
2S.5 
4&9 
19.4 

53 

6  and  under  12  months 

175 

12  and  under  18  months 

378 

18  months  and  over^ 

127 

Total 

118 

100.0 

515 

100.0 

633 

It  is  impossible  to  discover  in  this  table  any  particular  relation 
between  length  of  training  and  permanency  in  the  trade.  Of  those 
who  followed  their  trades  less  than  one  year,  33  per  cent  had  less  than 
12  months  in  the  school,  while  67  per  cent  had  12  months  or  more;  of 
those  who  followed  their  trade  one  year  or  more,  36.7  per  cent  had 
less  than  12  months'  training,  and  63.3  per  cent  had  12  months  or 
more.  The  percentages  are  so  nearly  the  same  that  no  (fonclusion  can 
be  drawn  until  more  data  upon  the  point  can  be  obtained. 

To  sum  up  the  situation,  then,  it  appears  that  age,  education,  and 
length  of  trade  training  are  important  factors  in  determining  whether 
or  not  a  trade-school  pupil  will  make  uae  of  her  trade.  Under  15,  a 
girl  has  very  httle  chance  of  entering  her  trade,  and  not  until  she  is 
16  are  her  chances  even.  From  that  age  to  20  the  Ukehhood  of  her 
using  her  training  increases,  but  at  20  it  begins  to  decrease,  owing 
partly  to  the  frequency  with  which  she  finds  herself  fit  for  better 
paying  work.  In  regard  to  previous  education,  the  girl  who  has  com- 
pleted the  grammar  grades  has  a  far  better  chance  of  entering  her 
trade  than  the  one  who  leaves  school  before  finishing  the  elementary 
grades.  The  length  of  -trade  training  necessary  for  the  best  resulte 
varies  widely,  but  in  general  the  girl  who  wishes  really  to  use  her 
trade  should  take  at  least  12  months  of  training,  while  a  longer 
period  may  or  may  not  be  advantageous,  depending  upon  her  natura: 
aptitude,  previous  training,  etc. 

PLACEMENT  BY  BOSTON  TBADE  SCHOOL. 

Another  factor  having  an  important  bearing  upon  the  girl's  success 
is  the  manner  of  obtaining  her  first  position.  As  has  already  been 
said,  in  Boston  the  school  authorities  try  to  place  girls  as  soon  as  they 
are  considered  really  qualified  to  enter  their  trades.   Many  of  the  pupils. 
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however,  are  unwilling  to  or  can  not  wait  for  the  schoors  indorsement. 
Relatively  only  a  small  proportion  of  these  enter  their  trade.  Of  the 
788  girls  from  the  Boston  Trade  School  recorded  as  having  used  their 
trades,  658  were  placed  originally  by  the  school;  that  is,  practically 
five-sixths  of  aU  who  entered  their  trades  were  placed  by  the  school, 
against  one-sixth  who  found  places  for  themselves.  The  pupils  placed 
by  the  school  show  a  wide  variation  in  their  length  of  training,  since, 
owing  to  differences  in  previous  tridning  and  natural  aptitude,  one 

Table  24.— NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  BOSTON  TRADE  SCHOOL  GIRLS  ATTENDING 
TRADE  SCHOOL  EACH  SPECIFIED  PERIOD,  CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO  TRADE  AND 
WHETHER  PLACED  BY  THE  SCHOOL  OR  SELF-PLACED. 

(This  table  Indodes  all  the  girls  visited  who  used  ih^k  trade  one  week  or  more,  hreepeetivv  of  the  length 

of  their  total  working  experieoce.! 

NUMBEft. 


OccupatioD  and  how  obtained. 


PlAce<l  by  the  ^ctuxH: 

Dreismaking 

NUllinery 

Powpr-machine  operating  on^ 

Cloth 

Straw  hats 

Cooking 

Design. - 


T0t4ll. 


BelPnlnoed: 

Dressmaking 

MiUmcry 

Power-machine  operating  on— 

Cloth 

Straw  hats 

Design. 


Girls  attending  trade  school  each  spocifled  period. 


Under  0 
months. 


•    6  and 
under  12 
months. 


3« 


13 
6 


I 


Total 

Grand  total. 


24 

C2 


75 
41 

n 

IS 

3 
3 


151 


36 

6 
2 
1 


12  and 
under  18 
months. 


I8raontlfi 
and  over. 


55 

32 

21 

1 

2 


M) 


23 
12 

6 

2 


204 


43 


90 

u 

15 
12 


Total. 


942 

127 

m 

63 
5 
5 


142 


611 


9 
4 


13 

156 


Hi 
30 

12 
9 
1 


133 
744 


PER  CENT. 


Placed  by  the  school: 

Dressmaking 

lOUtoery 

Pow(«r-m>)chine  otierating  on — 

Cloth 

Straw  hats 

Cooking 

D&sign 


Total. 


8elf-plac(Ml: 

Dressmaking 

Millinery 

Power-machine  operating  on— 

Cloth 

Straw  hats 

Dts&ign. 


Total 

Grand  total. 


2.3 
5.5 

15.9 
19.0 


6.2 


l&O 

21).  0 


&>.« 


^3 


21.9 
32.3 

45.9 
2S.6 

tj0.0 


24. 


44.4 

2t>.7 

50.0 
22.2 

loao 


39.9 
27.4 


49.4  , 
43.3 

48.4  I 
33.3 

ao.0 

40.0 


45.H 


26.3 
1^9 

21.  H 
19.0 
».0 


23.2 


3^4 

4U.0 

50.0 
22.2 


U.I 

13.3 


43.4  ( 


0.S 

ao.8 


100.0 
100.0 

loao 

luvo 

IOOlO 

100.0 


100.0 


100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
10(1.0 


loao 

100.0 
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girl  may  be  prepared  for  a  trade  ia  half  the  time  required  by  another, 
and  the  placement  depends  upon  ability  to  meet  industrial  demands 
without  regard  to  length  of  time  spent  in  the  school.  In  general, 
however,  length  of  training  aids  in  giving  the  quaUfications  for  a 
successful  worker.  Table  24  shows  for  each  trade  the  number  of 
girls  from  the  Boston  school  who  have  been  placed  by  the  school  and 
who  have  placed  themselves,  classified  by  the  length  of  time  spent 
in  the  school. 

This  table  shows  a  striking  increase  in  the  proportion  of  girls  placed 
by  the  school  as  the  length  of  training  increases.  Summarizing  its 
figures  with  respect  to  this  feature,  we  have  the  following: 

Table  25--NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  GIRLS  PLACED  BY  SCHOOL  AND  SELF-PLACED, 
BY  LENGTH  OF  TRADE  TRAINING  IN  BOSTON  TRADE  SCHOOL. 


Period  of  attendAnce  in  trade  school. 

Total 

»rls 
placed. 

Girls  placed  by 
school. 

Girls  self-plaoed. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Under  6  months 

62 
204 
323 

1.S5 

38 
151 
280 
142 

61.3 
74.0 
86.7 
91.6 

24 

43 

13 

38.7 

6  and  under  12  months 

26.0 

12  and  under  18  months 

13.3 

18  months  and  over 

K4 

Total 

744 

611 

82.  1 

133 

17  9 

This  table  shows  how  much  more  generally  the  school  indorses  and 
finds  places  for  the  girls  taking  a  longer  training  than  for  those  leaving 
under  12  months,  but  it  ^hows  little  as  to  how  helpful  the  school  is 
in  finding  places.  From  Tables  16  and  25  the  following  figures  on 
this  point  are  obtained: 

Table  26,~NUMBER  OF  GIRLS  NOT  PLACED  BY  SCHOOL  AND  PER  CENT  OF  THESE 
WnO  WERE  SELF-PLACED,  BY  LENGTH  OF  TRADE  TRAINING  IN  BOSTON  TRADE 
SCHOOL. 


Total 
leaving 
scbooLi 

Number 

placed  by 

school. 

Number 

not 

pLaeetl  by 

school.* 

1 
Pupils  self-placed. 

Period  of  attendance  In  trade  school. 

Number. 

Peroent 

o(  num- 
ber not 
placed  by 
school. 

lender  8  months 

857 
451 
387 
169 

38 
151 
280 
142 

819 

300 

107 

27 

24 
53 
43 
13 

ZO 

6  and  under  12  months 

17.7 

12  and  under  18  months 

40.2 

18  months  and  over 

4H.  1 

Total 

1,8W 

611 

1,253 

133 

10.0 

1  Not  including  180  whose  length  of  attendance  was  not  reported. 

This  gives  some  idea  of  the  handicap  under  which  a  girl  labors 
who  is  not  placed  by  the  school.  The  probability  that  she  will  enter 
her  trade  is  never  great,  although  it  increases  with  her  length  of 
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training.  Still,  even  for  the  girl  who  has  spent  18  months  or  more 
in  the  trade  school,  the  chance  that  she  will  enter  her  trade,  if  she 
depends  upon  placing  herself,  is  something  less  than  1  in  2,  while  for 
the  girl  who  has  had  less  than  six  months'  training  it  sinks  to  about 
3  in  100.  It  is  worth  noticing  that  the  school's  assistance  seems  more 
necessary  in  the  less  common  trades  than  in  dressmaking  and  milli- 
nery. The  proportion  of  those  entering  each  trade  who  were  placed 
by  the  school  and  who  placed  themselves  was  as  follows: 

Tablb  a7.-PER  CENT  OF  BOSTON  TRADE  SCHOOL  GIRLS  ENTERING  EACH  SPECIFIED 
TRADE  WHO  WERE  PLACED  BY  THE  SCHOOL  AND  SELF-PLACED. 


Trado. 


Dressmaking 

Millinery 

Power-machino  operating  on— 

Cloth 

Straw  hats 

Cook  ing , 

Design 


Percent 

placed  by 

school. 


SO.  9 

R5.2 

87.5 

100.0 

K3.3 


Percent 
self- 
placed. 


19.1 
19.1 

14.8 
12.5 


10. 


The  cooking,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  practically  catering,  a 
difficult  business  for  any  young  girl  to  get  into  unaided. 

From  the  standpoint  of  permanence  in  the  trade,  the  school's 
judgment  in  placing  the  girls  seems  to  be  justified.  Considering 
only  the  633  girls  who  have  had  at  least  a  yearns  industrial  experience, 
105  had  secured  their  own  positions  and  528  had  been  placed  by  the 
school.  Of  those  placed  by  the  school  only  15.9  per  cent  failed  to 
remain  in  their  trades  for  at  least  a  year,  while  of  those  who  placed 
themselves  32.4  per  cent  dropped  out  within  a  year. 


REASONS  FOR  LEAVING  TRADE  SCHOOLS. 


Less  than  one-third  of  the  pupils  leaving  the  Boston  Trado  School 
were  accredited  by  the  school;  less  than  one-fifth  of  those  leaving 
the  Worcester  Trade  School  had  graduated.  The  reasons  for  leaving 
the  schools  are  suggestive  to  educators,  particularly  to  teachers  in 
vocational  schools.  The  trade  schools  try  to  learn  from  each  pupil 
her  reason  for  leaving  and  to  record  this  for  future  use.  Table  28 
gives  the  recorded  reasons  for  leaving  of  2,066  girls,  the  reasons  not 
having  been  ascertained  or  at  least  not  recorded  for  the  remaining  434, 

There  is  a  discrepancy  between  the  niunbcrs  shown  on  these  records 
as  having  left  school  to  go  to  work,  and  the  nimibers  found  by  this 
investigatit)n  to  have  gone  to  work.  Thus,  the  figures  given  in  this 
table  show  that  32.9  per  cent  of  the  Boston  Trade  School  pupils  left 
to  go  to  work  in  their  own  trades,  while  the  figures  of  this  investiga- 
tion* show  that  38.6  per  cent  used  their  trade  a  week  or  more;  for 


i  See  Tabic  10,  p.  29. 
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Worcester  the  records  show  22.7  per  cent  going  into  their  own  trades, 
while  the  investigation  showed  27.4  per  cent  of  the  total  of  343  girls 
had  used  their  training.  In  Cambridge  the  investigation  showed  23 
per  cent,  instead  of  the  9.7  per  cent  reported,  going  into  their  trades. 
It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  schools  have  sent  more  pupils  into  their 
trade  than  the  records  indicate. 


Tablk  28^NUMBER  and  PER  CENT  OF  BOSTON,  WORCESTER,  AND  CAMBRIDGE 
TRADE-BCHOOL  GIRLS  LEAVING  TRADE  SCHOOL  FOR  EACH  SPECIFIED  REASON 
AS  GIVEN  IN  THE  TRADE-SCHOOL  RECORDS. 


Girls  1 

reported 

as  leaving  each  trade  school  for  sp 

»ecified  n 
5cnt. 

Bason. 

Reason  for  leaving  trade  school. 

Number. 

Per< 

Boston. 

Wor- 
cester. 

Cam- 
bridge. 

Total. 

Boston. 

Wor- 

cestcr. 

Cam- 
bridge. 

Total. 

Placed  bv  the  school 

585 

88 

50 
16 
39 
22 
«3 

*"V78* 

24 

11 

11 

4 

8 
3 

6 

593 
169 

80 
27 
50 
26 
3 

28.6 
4.3 

22.7 

7.1 
2.7 

23.7 

Self-placed 

6.8 

Other  work: 

Manufacturing 

Personal  sorvlbc. 

1 1 

Store 

1               1 

Office 

1               1 

Umdasslftpd 

1               1 

( 

Total 

130 

50 

6 

186 

6.4 

14.6 

5.3 

7.4 

Work  unknown 

141 

82 

22 

835 

1 

7 

6 
17 

1 

148 

88 
39 
36 

1 

6.9 

2.0   

5.9 

School  reasons: 

A  bsonce 

Vacation 

I 

Expulsion 

1 ; 1 

Other 

1    1 

1 

Total 

140 

24 

164 

6.8 

7.0 

6.5 

Went  to  another  school.. 

237 

20 

48 
0 

25 

29 

7 
2 

1 

4 

25 

263 

62 
80 
11 

11.6 

7.3 

.9 

10  5 

Personal: 

Incapaoitv 

Incompatabiiity 

Married 

1 

'     

Total : 

86 

38 

29 

153 

4.2 

11.1 

25.7 

6.1 

Health 

123 

3 
83 

8 

38 

1 

36 

4 

13 

14 

17 
3 

174 

18 

136 

15 

6.0 

11.1 

11.5 

7.0 

Homo  causes: 

£o(Hiomic  pressure 

Needed 

Other 

1 

**'**'!****"'* •••• 

Total 

94 

41 

34 

169 

4.6 

12.0 

30.1 

6.8 

Moved 

38 

1 

381 

7 
35' 

i' 

18 

45 

2 

434 

1.9 

Vie 

2.0  . 

1.8 

Died 

*"i6.'2' 

.9 
15.9 

.1 

Not  reported 

17.4 

Grand  total 

2,044 

343 

113 

2,500 

100.0 

100.0  .     100.0 

100.0 

1 36  said  that  the  trade  school  helpod  them  to  get  the  first  position. 

*  1  taught  kindergarten,  1  taught  music,  1  wont  into  dancug. 
'  1  too  old  to  enter  trade  school. 

*  Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 

Taking  the  reasons  as  recorded,  however,  in  Boston  and  Worcester 
the  most  influential  reason  was  the  desire  to  go  to  work,  accounting 
for  two-fifths  of  those  leaving  in  Worcester  and  for  almost  one- 
half  in  Boston,  while  no  other  single  cause  accounts  for  as  much 
as  one-sixth  of  the  group.    A  matter  of  interest  is  the  small  pro- 
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portion  c^  ^ases  in  which  eooBjomic  pressure  is  the  direct  cause  of 
leaving  Bchocl,  only  three  pupils  in  Boston  and  one  in  Worcester 
letrving  on  this  account.^  Another  point  of  interest  is  the  proportion 
of  pupils  who  were  deemed  better  fitted  for  the  work  of  other  schoc^ 
and  accordingly  were  transferred.  In  Boston  11.6  per  cent  of  the 
trade-school  pupils  are  reported  to  have  returned  to  otiher  8dK>ols. 
Of  these,  however,  two-thirds  (65  per  cent)  were  pupils  who  enrolled 
in  the  sinnmer  course.  Omitting  ihese  fiummer  school  pupils,  4.1 
per  cent  of  the  whole  Boston  group  retamed  to  high  or  grammar 
school.  The  trade-school  history  thus  tiirows  some  light  on  the 
much  vexed  school  question  of  '* drop-outs.'' 

Summing  up  this  study  of  the  trade-school  pupU,  it  appears 
that  the  type  of  pupil  attending  the  Boston  Trade  School  Has 
changed  scnnewhat  in  the  10  years  covered  by  this  investigation. 
Pupils  are  a  httle  more  mature  at  entrance  than  they  were  when  the 
school  began;  they  have  reached  a  somewhat  higher  level  of  academic 
education,  and  they  spend  a  longer  time  at  the  trade  schooL  The 
change  has  been  slow;  but  the  condusion  that  it  has  not  been  ^itirely 
due  to  changed  conditions  in  industry  seems  to  be  supported  by  the 
discovery  that  the  experience  of  the  recently  established  schools  in 
Worcester  an<l  Cambridge  resembles  the  history  of  the  Boston  school 
from  1904  to  1909,  rather  than  that  of  the  succeeding  five  years.  la 
general,  however,  the  trade  schools  still  attract  the  same  Idnd  of 
girl  they  attracted  in  the  beginning — the  girl  who  must  enter  industry 
at  a  comparatively  early  age,  but  who  can  afford  a  limited  time  for 
preparation. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  pubhc  demand  for  training  such  as 
the  girls'  trade  schools  offer  for  this  type  of  pupil,  and  the  variations 
within  the  type  seem  fairly  fixed.  The  future  success  of  the  trade 
school  win  depend  on  its  aljdhty  to  adapt  its  courses  (1)  to  the  type 
of  pupil  it  has  attracted  in  such  numbers,  and  (2)  to  the  changing 
demands  of  the  trades  for  which  it  attempts  to  train. 

PREVAILING  MISCONGEPIION8  OT  SCOPE  OF  TBADE-SCHOOL  WORK. 

The  trade  school  for  girls  "seeks  to  direct  them  into  better  indus- 
tries and  to  increase  their  wage-earning  powers  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  wage  lost  by  spending  time  at  school  is  more  than  made  up  in 
the  first  year  at  the  trade."'  But  from  numerous  directions  come 
complaints  that  the  school  has  not  fulfilled  its  purpose.  Says  the 
social  worker,  "She  was  exceptionally  bright  but  she  hated  to  work 
with  the  needle,  so  the  school  did  not  help  her  at  all."     The  com- 

1  The  oomparattvely  small  port  play«d  by  eoonamio  neoeasHy  in  forcing  ohlldren  to  go  to  work  has  been 
brought  out  in  other  Investigations.  8oe  Report  on  conditions  of  woman  and  ohDd  wage  enmers  in  tho 
United  States,  Vol.  vn  (8.  Doc.  Mo.  645,  61st  Cong.,  Sd  seas.):  Report  of  lAaasachusetto  Commlcsioii  oa 
Industrial  and  Technical  Education,  April,  IVXy.  A  trade-school  for  girls,  U.  8.  Bureau  of  Education, 
Bulletin,  1913,  No.  17;  Helen  T.  Woollcy:  Charting  ehildbood  In  Cincinnati,  In  Survey,  Aug.  •,  19U. 

s  Third  Annual  Report  of  Boston  Trade  School  for  Girls,  1017,  p.  19. 
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plaint  comes  from  the  parent;  ''She  graduated  at  school  as  a  dress- 
maker, but  she  could  not  cut  or  fit,"  and  from  the  employer,  *'I 
supposed  when  I  got  a  trade-school  girl,  I  had  an  experienced 
worker."  Another  employer  turned  a  trade-school  girl  off  because 
''at  the  rate  she  was  going  she  would  earn  about  19  cents  a  week, 
yet  'they  recommended  her  at  the  school  as  a  good  worker." 

All  these  criticisms  are  based  on  a  misconception  of  what  the  trade 
school  does  and  can  do.  In  answer  to  the  complaint  of  the  social  , 
worker,  the  schools  reply  that  they  do  not  undertake  to  teach  all 
trades,  but  have  chosen  a  few  which,  they  believe,  offer  opportunity 
for  skilled  work.  Those  who  can  not  acquire  the  requisite  skill  >)r 
who  do  not  Uke  these  trades  are  necessarily  sifted  out.  The  trade 
schools  are,  however,  continuously  seeldng  new  fields  which  may 
offer  good  work  for  girls.  In  reply  to  the  parent's  complaint,  the 
schools  point  out  that  they  do  not  aspire  to  teach  the  whole 
trade  in  the  short  time  they  are  able  to  hold  the  girl,  but  try 
instead  to  give  her  some  of  the  fundamentals  which  she  can 
utiUze  immediately.  She  does  not,  therefore,  with  one  year's 
training  cut  and  fit,  though  cutting  and  fitting  are  offered  to  former 
pupils  of  the  Boston  Trade  School  who  return  for  further  training. 

The  employer's  complaint,  hkewise,  is  looked  upon  as  due  to  a 
misimderstanding  of  what  the  school  can  do  and  what  its  indorse- 
ment of  a  pupil  means.  If  it  were  possible  to  duplicate  shop  condi- 
tions exactly  in  the  school,  some  of  the  difficulties  of  adjusting  a  pupil 
to  trade  conditions  might  be  met.  But  beUeving  this  to  be  incom- 
patible with  the  best  interests  of  training,  the  school  seeks  to  give 
the  fundamental  principles  of  each  trade,  and  the  ability  to  apply 
these  principles  to  new  problems  must  come  with  experience.  While 
the  girl  thus  gains  a  more  extensive  knowledge  of  the  work  than  she 
woxild  probably  get  during  the  same  length  of  time  in  the  shop,  she 
can  not  be  called  an  experienced  worker  in  any  one  proceas.  Nor 
can  she  always  "see  what  to  do  next "  or  how  to  "  keep  busy  "  without 
direction,  for  she  has  been  accustomed  to  close  supervision  in  the 
school.  The  teacher  can  not  always  gauge  correctly  a  pupil's  trade 
proficiency,  for  the  girl  who  is  successful  in  school  may  be  paralyzed 
by  the  rush  and  requirements  of  the  shop,  while  the  girl  who  in  school 
is  lackadaisical  may  respond  with  enthusiasm  to  the  stimulus  of  the 
actual  shop.  The  schools  try,  however,  to  give  a  training  which  will 
enable  the  girl  to  meet  to  some  degree  the  demands  of  the  shop. 
Before  a  pupil  graduates  from  the  Worcester  school  or  is  placed  by 
the  Boston  school  she  must  have  attained  a  requisite  minimum  of 
speed,  as  well  as  a  trade  standard  of  finish.  This  speed  is  measured 
by  time  cards,  kept  by  the  girls,  from  which  they  must  themselves 
estimate  the  wages  they  are  worth.  Each  garment  is  marked  with 
the  cost  of  materials  and  the  number  of  hours  required  by  the  girl  for 
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its  construction.  By  these  means  it  is  possible  to  form  some  idea 
of  what  d  girl's  industrial  capacity  is,  but  the  difference  between  shop 
and  school  conditions  prevents  this  idea  from  being  more  than  a 
mere  approximation.  It  is  impossible  to  require  actual  trade  speed 
in  the  school ;  the  pupils  must  acquire  this  in  the  shop. 

ADJUSTMENT  OF  TRADE-SCHOOL  PUPILS  TO  THE  TRADE. 

Under  any  circimistances  a  worker  coming  into  a  factory  or  shop 
where  she  has  never  worked  before  has  to  go  through  a  process  of 
adjustment  to  the  new  conditions  before  she  can  gain  her  maximum 
productivity.  How  does  the  trade-school  girl  compare  in  this  respect 
with  the  untrained  worker,  or  with  the  worker  who  has  gained  her 
experience  in  the  trade  ?  The  question  is  an  important  one,  on  which 
it  is  difficult  to  secure  data.  A  curtain  factory  in  Boston,  however, 
has  a  very  unusual  and  complete  system  of  records  which  gives  some 
light  on  this  much-discussed  question.*  It  pays  a  fixed  minimum 
weekly  wage  with  a  bonus  for  all  work  produced  in  excess  of  a  certain 
established  standard;  new  workers  are  supposed  to  be  able  to  reach 
this  standard  in  eight  weeks.  The  records  of  three  girls  employed 
hero  were  taken  for  comparison.  Case  A  was  a  young,  untridned 
worker,  aged  19  years,  running  a  power  machine  at  a  minimum  $6 
rate.'  Case  B  was  a  trade-school  girl,  aged  18,  who  had  attended  the 
dressmaking  course  in  the  trade  school  22  months,  worked  for  a  dress- 
maker eight  months,  and  then  returned  to  the  trade  school  for  a  six 
weeks'  course  in  power-machine  operating.  She  went  into  the  cur- 
tain factory  on  a  S6  weekly  rate.  Case  C  was  an  experienced  worker 
who  had  been  a  machine  operator  on  curtains  for  two  years  previous 
to  entering  this  factory,  and  who  worked  at  a  weekly  rate  of  $7. 
Table  29  shows  the  value  of  the  work  produced  by  each  of  these  workers 
each  week  for  the  first  eight  weeks  of  her  engagement. 

Comparing  the  two  young  workers,  it  appears  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  second  week,  the  untrained  girl  exceeded  the 
trade-school  girl  in  value  of  product  turned  out  for  six  weeks. 
During  this  time  she  twice  turned  out  work  to  a  value  exceeding 
her  weekly  rate,  while  the  trade-school  girl  never  reached  her  rate. 
In  the  seventh  week,  however,  the  trade-school  girl  suddenly 
sprang  to  the  lead  with  a  productivity  which  not  only  earned 
her  wage  but  a  substantial  bonus.  In  the  eighth  week  her  product 
was  more  than  half  as  large  again  as  the  untrained  girl's.  During  the 
whole  eight  weeks  case  A  turned  out  product  to  the  value  of  S45.24, 

*  Six  trado-school  girls  appeared  on  the  pay  roll  of  this  factor^-,  and  the  experience  of  five  of  them  is  gfrasL 
The  sixth  remained  only  four  weeks,  produced  work  to  the  value  of  $1.30,  for  which  she  was  paid  9X1.10, 
and  returned  to  the  trade  school.  Phj'Sical  conditions  in  this  factory  are  unusually  good,  the  atUtnde  of 
the  management  is  kindly,  and  all  the  tmdc-school  girls  were  treated  with  groat  coosideration. 

*  A U  t he  data  as  to  wages  in  this  factory  were  obtained  from  the  pay  roll.  Data  as  to  omoomt  of  prodaot 
were  obtained  from  the  factory  records  of  individual  girls. 
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and  case  B  to  the  value  of  $47.66.  The  trade-school  girl  appears  to 
have  been  somewhat  slower  in  getting  used  to  the  shop  than  the 
untrained  girl,  but  the  first  period  of  adjustment  over,  gave  indications 
of  being  a  more  even  and  reliable  worker  than  the  other.  For  the 
eight  weeks  regarded  as  a  usual  training  period,  her  record  is  shghtly 
better  than  that  of  the  untrained  girl.  Case  C  shows  that  even  an 
experienced  worker  is  handicapped  in  a  new  position  by- the  necessity 
for  adjustment.  For  her  first  week  she  made  a  far  worse  showing  than 
either  of  the  two  young  girls,  and  it  was  not  until  the  fifth  week  that 
she  earned  the  minimum  wage  at  which  she  entered. 

Tablb  29.-COMPARATIVE  PRODUCTIVITY  DURING  FIRST  EIGHT  WEEKS  IN  FAC- 
TORY OF  AN  UNTRAINED  GIRL,  A  TRADE-SCHOOL  PUPIL,i  AND  AN  EXPERIENCED 
WORKER. 


Week. 

Value  of  work  produced  by- 

Case  A: 

Un- 
trained 
worker.* 

CaseB: 
Trade- 
school 

girl.« 

CaseC: 
Experi- 
enced 
worker 
in  a  new 
factory.' 

First 

13.99 
4.66 
5.53 
6.33 
6.16 

ft  5. 14 
8.00 
5.44 

$5.21 
4.66 
4.21 
5.73 

<5.78 
4.37 
8.62 
9.08 

$2.54 
6  22 
5.39 
6.59 
7.11 
7.42 
6.78 
7.02 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh 

Eighth 

1  Placed  by  the  trade  school  in  dressmaking  September,  1013,  December,  1913,  and  January,  1914,  and  in 
thispORition,  August,  1914. 
>  Working  on  a  t6  rate. 
*  Working  on  a  $7  rate. 
4  Five  days. 
6  Four  days. 

Since  aU  these  workers  were  being  paid  a  fixed  minimum  wage  with 
a  bonus  for  production  above  a  certain  standard,  the  difference  be- 
tween this  flat  rate  and  the  value  of  their  production  may  be  regarded 
as  the  employer's  profit  or  loss,  according  to  where  the  difference  lies, 
on  their  work  for  the  eight  weeks,  or  as  his  cost  of  inducting  them  into 
the  ways  of  his  factory.  The  average  value  of  product  during  the 
eight  weeks  was  for  the  untrained  girl  $5.66,  for  the  traderschool 
girl  $5.96,  and  for  the  experienced  worker  S6.13.  Since  the  two  girls 
were  being  paid  $6  and  the  experienced  worker  $7  a  week,  the  em- 
ployer's cost  of  training  was  for  the  untrained  girl  34  cents,  for  the 
trade-school  girl  4  cents,  and  for  the  experienced  worker  87  cents  a 
week.  Apparently  in  this  case,  experience  in  the  trade  was  of  no 
benefit  in  faUing  into  the  ways  of  this  particular  factory. 

Another  illustration  of  the  difficulty  a  young  trade-school  girl  finds 
in  meeting  shop  demands,  and  of  the  cost  to  the  employer  of  inducting 
such  girls,  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

85225''— 17— Bull.  215 * 
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Table  30.— WORK    DONE  AND    AMOUNT  PAID  TO  A  TRADE-SCHOOL  GIRL    FOR 
WEEKS  IN  HER  FIRST  POSITION,  AS  HEMSTITCHER,  IN  A  CURTAIN  FACTORY.* 


10 


Day. 

Amount 

of  work 

done 

(pairs). 

Value 
of 

WCM'k 

done. 

Amount 
paid. 

Day. 

Amoant 

of  work 

done 

(pairs). 

Vahie 

of 
work 
dooe. 

Amount 
paid. 

First  wmk 

(*) 

S3. 24 
<LO0 

«.00 
1.08 

Sixth  week:» 
1st  dav 

235 
109 
166 
144 
)62 
211 

SI.  18 
.54 
.83 
.72 
.81 
LOS 

SflMMid  we<^: 

29 

29 
36 

18 

SO.  58 

"i.'ie" 

.58 
.72 
.36 

2d  day 

Ist  <iav 

3d  day 

2d  day 

4th  day 

3d  day 

6th  dav 

4tli  day 

6th  day 

fith  dav 

Total 

6th  day 

1,027 

6.13 

ft.  21 

Seventh  week:  • 

1st  dav 

Total 

170 

3.40 

257 
128 
206 
216 
221 
49 

1.28 

.64 
1.03 
1.08 
1.10 

.49 

Third  week: 

29 

'-'so 

25 

63 
37 

.68 

i.66 

.60 
L26 

.74 

2d  dav 

1st  day 

Sddnv 

2d  ilav 

4th  dav 

3d  day 

4th  dav 

6th  dav 

6th  day 

iith  flftv 

Total. 

Cth  dav 

1.077 

5.62 

6.53 

Eighth  week:' 

1st  dav 

Total 

2D4 

4.08 

(«) 
136 

93 

90 

108 

68 

*'":67* 
,47 

Fourth  week: 

24 

.48 

2ddiU- 

1st  dav 

3d  dav 

4th  dJiv 

.45 

[Returned  to  trade  school  for  throe  months.) 

5th  dav 

.54 

6th  day 

.34 

3d  dav' 

129  '        .65 
m           .09 

8.24 
6.13 

Total 

fLO? 

4th  dav  3 

4P4    1      2. 47 

5thdav» 

6th  day  < 

131 
(*) 

.66 

Ninth  week 

1 

(*) 

Tenth  wcck:» 

Isl  (IjlV 

Total 

278  1      1.40 

16 

(«) 
105i 

94 

90 

105 

32 

Filth  week:' 

.«0 
1.08 
1.05 

2d  day 

1st  dav.. 

fS 

3(1  «iav 

2.11  J 

2d  davr 

4th  dav 

1.8S 
1.80 
2.10 

3d«lav !      m 

6th  day 

4th  day 

^160 
216 
210 

6th  day 

6th  day 

6th  day 

Total 

4101 

&21 

8.68 

Total 

586 

2.93 

I  Placed  in  her  position  bote  by  the  trade  school,  July,  1014. 

•  \ot  recorded. 

•  Hemming  toi>s. 

•  Ab>enl. 

^  Heiu^titchini;  curtains. 

This  girl  was  placed  in  her  position  by  the  trade  school,  July,  191 4, 
at  an  initial  wage  of  $6  a  week,  and  was  supposed  to  hemstitch  on  the 
machine  50  pairs  of  curtains  a  day  at  2  cents  a  pair  to  earn  the  SI 
a  day  which  she  was  being  paid.  For  the  first  week  her  daily  pro- 
duction was  not  recorded.  The  second  week  she  turned  out  work  to 
the  value  of  $3.40  and  the  third  to  the  value  of  $4.08,  and  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourth  we(»k  went  back  to  the  trade  school  for  furthf  r 
training.  Returning  after  three  months  she  was  set  to  hemming 
tojw,  the  simplest  of  all  the  processes,  and  at  this  worked  five  weeks 
without  once  reaching  the  standard  of  production.  Then  the  tenth 
week  she  was  put  back  to  hemstitching  curtaias,  and  like  the  trade- 
school  girl  shown  in  the  preceding  table,  suddenly  shot  up  to  a  pro- 
ductivity considerably  in  excess  of  the  standard.     During  the  eight 
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w^ceks  of  employmwit  she  turiied  out  work  to  the  value  of  $33.72,  for 
which  she  was  paid  $49.96.  Thus  it  cost  the  employer,  without 
counting  supervision,  trouble,  etc.,  $16.24  to  induct  her  into  the  shop. 
While  a  trade-school  girl  can  not  immediately  do  the  full  amount  of 
work  she  is  capable  of,  the  training  she  has  received  should  shorten 
the  period  of  adjustment  to  factory  conditions  and  make  her  induc- 
tion less  expensive  to  the  employer  than  that  of  an  untrained  girl. 
This  was  actually  so  in  the  case  of  the  two  workers  without  trade 
experience  shown  in  Table  29.  The  relative  cost  of  adjustment  of 
two  other  workers,  one  a  trade-school  girl,  the  other  an  inexperienced 
worker,  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Table  31.— RELATIVE  COST  TO  EMPLOYER  OF  TRAINING  ATRAPE-SCHOOL  GIRL  AND 

AN  UNTRAINED  OxIRL  IN  POWER-MACHLNE  OPERATING.^ 


Date. 


Mot.  27. 
Mar.  2S. 
Mar.  30. 
Ui\r.  31. 
Apr.  1.. 
Apr.  2.. 


Total. 


Apr.  3. 
Apr.  4. 
Apr.  6 
Apr.  7. 
Apr.  8. 
Apr.  9. 


Total. 


Apr.  10.. 
iWpr.  11.. 
Apr.  13.. 
Apr.  14.. 
Apr.  15.. 
Apr.  16.. 


rrotai. 


Apr.  17. 
Apr.  18. 
Apr.  19. 
Apr.  21. 
Apr.  22. 
.^pr  23. 


Total. 


Trade-school  glrl.» 


Amount 

of  work 

done. 


Value 

of  work 

done. 


Pairs.    ■ 
91  ' 

Kl  ! 

77 
(') 
(-) 


SO.  91 
.41 
.«1 

.77 


Amount 
paid. 


290  i 


2.90 


79 
57 
70 
110 
90 
91 


.79 
.57 
.70 
LIO 
.90 
.91 


49: 


4.97 


H<i 

.86 

50 

.50 

83 

.83 

100 

1.00 

7  «-2 

.78 

•48 

.42 

•449 

4.84 

iiTH 

.09 

50 

.50 

(") 

99 

.99 

9H 

.98 

KHi 

LG5 

"429* 

4.21 

16.00 


0.00 


A.  00 


4.92 


Loss  to 
firm. 


(») 


11.03 


1.66 


,71 


rntrained  girl. 


Amount 

of  work 

done. 


Pairs. 
35 
6 

32 
14 
12 
50 


Value 

of  work 

done. 


SO.% 
.06 
.32 
.14 
.12 
.50 


149 

39 
34 
30 
53 

IS 
45 


1.49 


219 


.34 
.30 
.53 
.18 
.45 


2.19 


J2 
.'»5 
90 
55 


M212 


(«) 


6H 
9 

4« 
70 
55 


.12 
.28 
.45 
.28 


1.13 


.3^1 

.05 


.34 
.35 
.2S 


2."i0 


1.26 


Amount 
of  work 


SO.  00 


6.00 


4.02 


4.92 


Loss  to 
firm. 


$4.61 


3.  SI 


8.79 


8.06 


»  Standard  rate,  100  hems  a  day,  one  cent  each,  or  200  headings  a  day,  one-half  cent  each.  Minimum 
flat  rate,  fl  a  day,  96  a  week. 

«  Had  attondea  trade  school  17  months  and  had  had  2  months*  experient^  in  machine  operating.  First 
placed  )>y  the  trade  school  February,  1913;  replaced  February,  1914,  and  received  her  ccrtlScatc  April,  1914. 

>  Rcoord  not  comnletc. 
4  nxing  poor  work. 

*  Hems. 

*  From  this  time  on  this  gbl  worked  on  headings. 
7  Including  19  pairs  of  headings. 

>  Inchiding  12  pairs  of  tops.  ^ 

*  Including  19  pairs  of  headings  and  12  pairs  of  tops. 

*  Including  12  nems. 

^  Inchiding  18  pairs  of  tops. 
»  Holiday. 
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Tabls  31.— RELATIVE  COST  TO   EMPLOYER  OF  TRAINING  A  TRADE-8CHOOL  OIRL 
AND  AN  UNTRAINED  OIRL  IN  POWER-MACHINE  OPERATINO-^^onclnded. 


Date. 


Apr.  24 

Apr.  25 

Apr.  27 

Apr.  28 

Apr.  29 

Apr.  30 

Total 

May  1 

May  2 

May  4 

Mays 

May  6 

May? 

Total 


Trade-school  girl. 

Amount 

of  work 

done. 

Value 

of  work 

done. 

Amount 
paid. 

Loss  to 
firm. 

Pairs. 

105 

11.05 

26 

.26 

163 

1.63 

111 

1.11 

99 

.  w 

»31 

.15 

16.79 

$1.60 

«535 

5.19 

82 

.82 

43 

.43 

80 

.80 

M05 

.93 

U49 

1.46 

»99 

.50 

6.46 

1.52 

6  558 

4.94 

Untrained  girl. 


Amount 

of  work 

done. 


Pairs. 


85 
39 
64 
89 
71 
78 


Value 

of  work 

done. 


10.42 
.20 
.32 
.45 
.30 
.39 


428 

2.14 

61 

.31 

40 

.20 

60 

.30 

32 

.16 

84 

.42 

383 

1.92 

660 


3.31 


Amount 
paid. 


16.00 


6.00 


Loss  to 
firm. 


tl.W 


%m 


1  Headings.  *  Including  24  pairs  of  headings.    » Including  123  pairs  of  hmidings. 

*  Including  31  pairs  of  headings.     *  Including  6  pairs  of  headings. 

In  this  case  the  first  girl  had  spent  17  months  in  the  trade  school, 
and  had  also  worked  2  months  on  a  power  machine  in  another  factory, 
while  the  second  girl  was  wholly  inexperienced  and  untrained. 
They  entered  the  factory  at  the  same  time.  At  the  end  of  her  fifth 
week  in  the  factory  the  trade-school  girl  had  come  within  81  cents  of 
producing  the  minimum  amount  of  work  for  which  she  was  paid.* 
Not  until  the  thirteenth  week  did  she  produce  the  full  amount,  and 
she  did  not  produce  this  amount  regularly  until  she  had  been  at 
work  for  five  montlis.  The  inexperienced  girl  worked  12  weeks 
before  she  produced  the  $6  she  was  paid.  During  the  first  six  weeks 
covered  by  the  table,  the  employer,  apart  from  cost  of  supervision, 
etc.,  lost  $6.52  on  the  work  of  the  trade-school  girl  and  $22.32  on  the 
work  of  the  untrained  girl.  After  26  weeks  he  gave  this  second  girl 
up  as  hopeless,  and  she  was  dismissed.  The  trade-school  girl  in  April, 
1914,  received  her  certificate  from  the  school. 

There  seems  some  reason  for  concluding  that  a  trade-school  girl 
reaches  her  full  productivity  in  a  factory  in  a  shorter  time  than  an 
untrained  girl,  i.  e.,  that  her  shop  training  is  less  expensive  for  the 
employer.  After  this  period  of  initiation  does  her  school  training 
give  her  any  permanent  advantage  ?  The  following  table  gives  the 
weekly  product  for  a  number  of  weeks  of  two  pairs  of  workers,  each 
pair  consisting  of  one  trade-school  and  one  trade-trained  girl,  the 
members  of  each  pair  having  approximately  the  same  amount  of 
experience,  and  all  having  served  their  initiatory  period  in  the  factory 
in  which  they  were  employed  when  these  records  were  kept. 

>  If  the  worker  exceeds  the  standard  rate  of  II  a  day  on  any  particular  day,  this  excess  amount  Is  paid 
as  a  bonus,  even  though  she  may  tnW  below  the  standard  amount  of  production  on  another  day.  Thns, 
this  girl  In  her  fifth  week  received  16.79,  because  she  had  exceeded  the  standard  on  three  days,  Init  hv 
weekly  output  was  below  the  standard  rate. 
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Table  8a.-C0MPAEATIVE  PRODUCTIVE  CAPACITY  OF  TRADE-SCHOOL  AND  TRADE- 
TRAINED  QIRLS  IN  POWER-MACHINE  OPERATING  AFTER  THREE  AND  AFTER 
FIVE  YEARS  OF  EXPERIENCE. 


Amounts  earned  each  specified  week  in  power-machine  operating  after- 


Week. 


Bepteraber: 

1st  week . 

2d  week.. 

3d  week. . 

4th  week. 

5th  week. 
October: 

1st  week . 

ad  week.. 

3d  week. . 

4th  week. 
November: 

1st  week. 

3d  week.. 

3d  week. . 

4th  week. 
December: 

1st  week . 

2d  week.. 

3d  week. . 

4th  week. 

5th  week. 


Totol 

Averafie  wage  for  above 
period 


Average   weekly   wage 


for 


ago 
the 


year. 


Three  years'  expe- 

rience by— 

Trade- 

Trade- 

school 

trained 

girl.i 
(CiseD.) 

girl. 
(Case  E.) 

$7.62 

IS.  94 

5.27 

6.38 

7.80 

7.08 

7.74 

6.30 

&6d 

9.34 

7.00 

7.73 

6.86 

6.16 

7.58 

8.87 

6.13 

10.21 

7.14 

9.30 

7.02 

10.45 

a  10 

10.25 

6.56 

7.86 

8.98 

11.20 

9.42 

8.28 

8.90 

8.91 

9.05 

7.00 

5.88 

5.36 

135.71 

149.01 

7.54 

8.31 

6.89 

11.20 

Week. 


May: 

1st  week . 

ad  week. . 

3d  week. . 

4th  week. 
June: 

1st  week . 

2d  week. . 

3d  week*. 

4th  week. 
July: 

l$t  week . 

2d  week. . 

3d  week. . 

4th  week. 
August: 

1st  week. 

2d  week.. 

3d  week. . 

4th  week. 


Total 

Average  wage  for  above 
period 


Averaee   weekly  wage 
lor  tneyear 


Five  years'  expe- 
rience by— 


Trade- 
school 
girl.« 
(Case  F.) 


S6.60 
8.88 
8.13 
8.04 

6.48 
8.00 
6.64 
4.80 

6.76 

aoo 

8.00 
8.00 

a25 
6.56 
8.14 
&21 


118.49 
7.41 


7.49 


Trade- 
trained  ^ 

girl. 
(Case  G.) 


$10.27 
4.74 
8.53 

7.50 
9.15 
7.65 
5.74 

5.04 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 

6.37 

7.00 

9.15 

10.98 


122.69 
7.67 


7.85 


1  Placed  bv  the  trade  school  in  straw  stitching,  December,  1912,  and  June,  1913;  placed  in  this  position 
November,  1913. 

*  Placed  by  the  trade  school  April,  1911,  in  another  curtain  tACtary.  Received  her  certificate,  October, 
1913. 

Cases  D  and  E  were  the  same  age^  21  years,  and  each  received  a 
flat  rate  of  $7  a  week,  with  a  bonus  for  overproduction.  Case  D, 
the  trade-school  girl,  had  worked  18  months  on  handwork  in  a  cur- 
tain factory  before  entering  the  trade  school.  After  a  ten  months' 
course  in  power-machine  operating  on  straw  hats,  she  entered  a  hat 
factory  for  5  months.  She  returned  in  the  dull  season  to  the  school 
for  a  four  months'  course  in  power-machine  operating  on  cloth,  and 
when  interviewed  had  been  for  a  year  and  three  months  in  the  cur- 
tain factory.  Case  E,  the  trade-trained  girl,  had  had  three  and  a 
half  years'  experience  in  selhng  and  office  work,  and  three  years' 
experience  in  power-machine  operating.  Case  D,  who  had  had  three 
years  and  two  months'  working  experience  and  14  months  in  the 
trade  school,  earned  during  the  last  four  months  of  1914,  as  shown 
in  the  table,  $135.71 ,  and  her  average  weekly  wage  for  this  period  was 
$7.54.  Case  E  earned  during  the  last  four  months  of  1914,  $149.61, 
and  her  average  weekly  wage  for  this  period  was  $8.31.  If  the  trade- 
school  training  equals  the  trade  experience,  both  had  had  about 
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three  years'  experience  in  power-machine  operating^  and  they  were 
the  same  age;  but  the  trade-school  girl  earned,  on  an  average,  77 
cents  per  week  less  than  the  trade-trained  girl. 

In  the  second  group,  Case  F,  a  trade-«chool  girl  who  had  spent  two 
years  in  the  dressmaking  and  machine-operatiiig  courses  and  had  been 
working  at  power-machine  operating  for  three  years  and  throe  months, 
might  be  said  to  have  had  five  years'  experience.  Comparing  her 
productive  capacity  with  that  of  a  trade-trained  girl  (CaseG)  who  had 
had  five  years'  experience  we  find  that  while  their  production  for  any 
given  week  may  vary  rather  widely,  for  the  four  months  covered  it 
averages  very  nearly  the  same — S7.41  against  $7.67.  Their  average 
weekly  wages  for  the  whole  year  were  also  nearly  the  same,  the  trade- 
school  girl's  being  $7.49  and  the  other's,  $7.85.  In  both  these 
instances,  therefore,  the  trade-school  girl  falls  a  little  below  the  trade- 
trained  girl  in  productive  capacity  after  an  equal  experience  in  the 
trade. 

A  few  cases,  of  course,  ofiFer  a  wholly  insufficient  basis  for  any  con- 
clusion, but  the  pay  roll  of  this  factory  gives  further  evidence  in  the 
same  direction.  Capable  workers  can  earn  a  fair  wage,  about  60 
per  cent  earning  $7  or  over  per  week.  The  trade-school  girls  in  this 
particular  factory  do  not  show  superior  productive  capacity.  The 
chief  advantage  they  g§in  from  their  trade-school  work  is  greater 
case  in  securing  access  to  the  factory,  for  comparatively  few  employers 
will  take  wholly  inexperienced  workers.  The  school  aids  its  pupils 
in  securing  entrance  and  offera  supplementary  training  to  strengthen 
their  deficiencies.  But  this  limited  data  does  show  the  trade  school 
which  has  sought  to  train  these  girls,  and  educators,  who  after  one 
glajice,  a^ssume  that  power-machine  operatijig  is  a  simple  process 
which  can  be  acquired  in  a  few  hours,  that  there  is  a  pressing  need 
for  a  more  careful  analysis  of  the  occupations  in  this  industry  and 
their  requirements  from  the  standpoint  of  trade  knowledge,  skill, 
maturity,  and  adjustment.  The  Boston  Trade  School,  as  has  been 
shown  by  the  enrollment  in  its  comses,  has  given  little  emphasis  to 
this  factory  hidustry.  But  the  growth  of  the  wholesale  manufactur- 
ing and  the  decline  of  the  hand  trades  will  require  that  more  atten- 
tion be  given  to  this  branch  of  the  sewing  trades,  and  when  the 
trade  school  attacks  this  problem  in  the  same  spirit  as  that  in  which 
it  has  taken  up  the  custom  tradee,  a  better  showing  may  be  expected. 

Iteturning  to  the  length  of  time  required  for  adaptation  to  actual 
trade  conditions,  it  may  be  noted  that  this  seems  to  be  imderestimated 
by  most  writers,  who  are  inclined  to  think  that  ''at  the  present 
day  this  mechanical  skill  is  easily  obtained.  To  the  yoimg  school- 
girl whose  muscles  are  all  responsive  and  trained,  a  little  practice 
on  power  machines  in  the  schools  would  prepare  her  to  be  employed 
in  the  factory  at  once  at  the  wage  of  an  experienced  worker.     Sha 
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could  sit  down  at  a  power  machine  and  become  a  pieceworker  without 
delay  because  she  knows  how  to  control  her  machine."  ^  The  pay 
roll  data  of  production  and  the  unanimous  report  of  all  the  employers 
visited  seem  to  indicate  (1)  that  experienced  workers  require  a 
month  to  adjust  themselves  to  new  conditions;  (2)  that  untrained 
workers  require  from  one  month  to  two  to  reach  even  once  the 
minimum  standard  of  production^  and  a  still  longer  time  to  maintain 
it  continuously;  and  (3)  that  judgment;  speed,  and  manual  dexterity 
are  the  real  basis  of  success,  not  merely  "a  little  practice  on^power 
machines  in  the  schools." 

SCHOOL  TESTS  FOR  ASCERTAINING  TRADE  ABIUTY. 

The  trade  school  admits  every  girl  between  14  and  25  years  of  age 
who  applies,  but  since  the  trades  for  which  it  oflfers  training  require 
certain  definite  qualities,  and  since  not  all  gh^ls  possess  these  quahties, 
it  is  most  important  that  some  devices  should  be  evolved  to  ascertain 
as  soon  as  possible  the  pupil's  fitness  for  these  trades.  Three  such 
devices  are  in  use,  preliminary  conferences  with  child  and  parent, 
emphasis  on  the  summer  school  session  as  an  opportunity  for  testing 
out  the  pupil,  and  subsequent  shifting  from  one  course  to  another 
in  order  to  find  out  for  what  the  pupil  is  really  adapted. 

In  Worcester  the  first  device  is  emphasized.  The  apphcant  must 
register  at  the  school  and  fill  out  a  detailed  application  blank  which 
requires  some  intelligence  and  thought  and  provides  some  index 
of  the  girl's  capacity.  Her  parents  are  urged  to  come  and  discuss  i 
with  the  teachers  the  course  she  has  chosen,  that  they  may  clearly (.- 
imderstand  what  to  expect  of  the  girl  and  of  the  school,  and  they 
are  kept  informed  of  her  progress  by  weekly  or  monthly  reports. 

In  both  Boston  and  Worcester  the  summer  session  of  the  school  is 
used  extensively  as  an  opportxmity  for  testing  out  appUcants  with 
less  loss  to  both  pupils  and  school.  In  Boston  there  has  been  a 
change  of  poUcy  in  this  respect.  From  1904  to  1909  pupils  were 
allowed  to  enter  the  summer  school  in  order  to  make  their  own 
clothes  even  though  they  had  no  intention  of  remaining  for  the 
regular  term.  Since  1909,  however,  the  summer  session  has  been 
conducted  under  the  same  rules  as  the  regular  term,  and  oidy  pupils 
who  have  some  intention  of  remaining  are  admitted.  The  Worcester 
Trade  School  definitely  requires  that  all  new  pupils  wishing  to  enroll 
in  September  shall  enter  in  June;  the  Boston  school  does  not  make  this 
course  obligatory,  but  urges  it.  Those  who  enter  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  finding  out  during  this  short  term  whether  the  training  is 
what  they  wish,  and  whether  they  are  quahfied  to  take  it  to  advan- 
tage; if  not,  they  can  reenter  the  regular  schools  at  the  fall  term 
without  any  loss  of  time  such  as  they  would  incur  if  they  entered  the 

4  Anna  C.  Hedges:  Wage  worth  of  school  trftining,  p.  7. 
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trade  school  in  September  and  later  found  themselves  unsuited  to  it. 
The  following  table  shows  for  each  year  what  proportion  of  the  pupils 
entering  the  summer  session  of  the  Boston  and  the  Worcester  trade 
schools  remained  for  the  fall  term: 

Table  33^NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  PUPILS  ENTERING  THE  SUMMER  8ESSI0K 
OF  THE  BOSTON  AND  WORCESTER  TRADE  SCHOOLS  WHO  REMAINED  AND  WHO 
DID  NOT  REMAIN  FOR  THE  FALL  TERM. 

BOSTON  TRADE  SCHOOL. 


» 

Girls  em-oIlcd  In  the  summer  session.' 

Summer  of— 

Number. 

Per  omt.* 

« 

Remain- 
ing. 

Notie- 
maining. 

Notre- 
ported. 

Total. 

Remain-     Not  re- 
ing.       mainlng. 

TolaL 

1904 

15 
14 
25 

36 
45 
37 

16 
22 
39 
42 
96 
49 

31 
36 
64 
78 
141 
86 

48.4 
38.9 
39.1 
46.2 
8L9 
43.0 

61.6 
61.1 
00.9 
53.8 
68.1 
57.0 

loao 

1905 

ioqlo 

1906 

100. 0 

1907 

loao 

1908 

loao 

1909 

loao 

Total 

172 

264 

436 

39.4 

6a6 

IOQlO 

1911  » 

26 
30 
22 

10 
4 

20 

24 
8 

60 
37 
42 

72.2 
8a2 
52.4 

27.8 

n.8 

47. « 

loao 

1912 

100.  a 

1913 

loao 

Total 

78 

34 

27 

139 

09.6 

30.4 

IOQlO 

Grand  total 

250 

298 

27 

575 

45.6 

64.4 

loao 

WORCESTER  TRADE  SCHOOL. 


1912 

7 
3 

9  1 

15 
11 
25 

22 
14 
34 

3L8 
2L4 
26.5 

08.3 
78.6 
73.5 

100.0 

1913 

IOOlO 

1914 

100.0 

Total 

19 

51 

70 

37.1 

7X9 

IOOLO 

>  Includes  only  girls  entering  trade  school  for  the  first  time  in  the  summer. 

*  Based  on  number  for  whom  reports  were  received. 

*  No  summer  session  was  held  in  1910. 

In  the  Boston  school  the  proportion  remaining  for  the  fall  term 
has  increased  materially  since  1909,  when  the  summer  session  was 
put  under  the  same  rule  as  the  regular  sessions.  This  may  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  earlier  plan  attracted  a  number  who  had  no 
intention  of  remaining,  or  it  may  simply  be  a  change  similar  to  that 
found  among  the  pupils  of  the  school  as  a  whole;  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  those  entering  during  the  last  five  years  of  the  period 
studied  were  a  less  shifting  group  than  those  of  the  first  period. 
In  Worcester  the  proportion  remaining  for  the  fall  session  has  been 
small  for  the  whole  period  considered;  no  explanation  of  this  fact 
is  offered. 

Classified  by  the  reasons  they  give  for  not  continuing  in  the  trade 
school,  the  pupils  of  the  trade  schools  in  the  two  cities  show  a  very 
different  grouping.  The  following  table  gives  the  number  and  pro- 
portion leaving  for  each  reason: 
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Table  84^NnMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  GIRLS  WHO  ENTERED  THE  SUMMER  SESSION 
OF  THE  BOSTON  AND  WORCESTER  TRADE  SCHOOLS,  GIVING  EACH  SPECIFIED 
REASON  FOR  NOT  REMAINING  FOR  FALL  SESSION. 


m 

Girls  entering  summer  session  of  specified  trade  school  but  not 

remaining  (or  (all  session. 

Reason  (or  not  remaiiilng  for  fall 

i 
Numljer. 

Per  cent. 

I 

session. 

Boston  Trade  School. 

Worcfts- 

ter 
Trade 
School. 

Total. 

« 
• 

Boston 
Trade 
School. 

Worces- 
ter 
Trade 
School. 

190^ 
1900 

190»- 
1914 

Total. 

Total. 

Went  to  work: 

In  her  trade ............. 

1 

1 
1 
2 
6 

i* 

4 

8 
1 
2 

1 
1 

1 

5 

In  nianiifactnrin£ ..... 

9 
2 
2 
2 

u 

In  oersonal  sorvioe 

In  a  store 

. 

In  an  office 

2    

11    

■ 

Work  unknown 

Total 

22 

6 

2$ 

3 

31         10.3 

9.7 

10.2 

Returned  to  school 

154 

17 

171 

10 

181  1      62.6 

32.3 

1        59.5 

31 

4 

10 

School  i^asons: 

A  bsence 

31 

4 

10 

•••••••■ 

31 

• 

ExDulsion . 

4    

10    

Vacation 

Total 

45 

45 

45 

16.5 

14.8 

Personal  reasons: 

Health 

15 
2 
2 

i' 

16 
3 
2 

4 

9 

19 

12 

2 

1 

Incaoaclty 

InGomnatabilitv..... . ............ 

••••....,.••••.•• 

Total 

19 

1 

1 

20 

13 

33 

7.3 

41.9 

10.9 

Home  causes: 

"Rconomlc  nresmrft 

1 
6 
1 
1 

i' 

1 

l' 

5  1            3 

1 

8 
3 

Needed 

1 

Moved 

2 
1 

1 
1 

( 

Other  reasflvM ...t 

2 

.  J 

Total 

8 

1 

9 

5 

14          3.3 

16.1 

4.6 

Not  renortad 

16 

9 

25  1          20 

1          45 



Grand  total 

264 

34 

298 

51 

349  i     100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1 

1 

1  Based  on  number  o(  girls  whoso  reasons  (or  leaving  were  known. 

In  Boston  by  far  the  largest  proportion  left  in  order  to  return  to 
the  regular  schools,  and  the  next  lai^est  for  some  school  reason. 
These  school  reasons,  however — absence,  expulsion,  and  vacation — 
were  given  in  the  Boston  school  only  during  the  first  five  years  of  its 
history,  before  its  purpose  and  methods  were  thoroughly  under- 
stood. In  Worcester  the  largest  number  left  for  personal  reasons, 
among  which  incapacity  plays  the  most  prominent  part,  and  the 
number  returning  to  the  regular  schools  is,  proportionately,  only 
about  one-third  as  large  as  in  Boston.  The  proportion  leaving  in 
order  to  go  to  work  is  small  in  both  cities,  and  so  is  the  proportion 
leaving  for  home  causes.  Among  these  pupils  economic  pressure  as 
a  reason  for  leaving  is  even  less  important  than  among  the  pupils  of 
the  school  as  a  whole. 
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The  preliminary  conference  with  pupils  and  parents  and  the  sum- 
mer sessions  are  both  useful  in  discovering  what  aptitude  a  girl  may 
possess  for  her  chosen  trade,  but  in  addition  both  schools  make  use 
of  the  plan  of  changing  a  pupil  from  one  course  to  another,  if  she  does 
not  seem  suited  to  the  first.  In  the  Boston  Trade  School  records  123 
pupils,  6  per  cent  of  the  total  group  of  2,044,  were  reported  as  en- 
rolled in  two  or  more  courses.  The  most  frequent  sequence  seems 
to  be  from  custom  work  in  dressmaking  or  millinery  to  power-machine 
operating  on  hats  or  cloth.  Of  the  123  girls  who  changed  from  one 
course  to  another,  two-fifths  (40.7  per  cent)  never  used  either  trade; 
this  probably  means  that  the  pupils  were  unfitted  to  succeed  in  any 
of  the  trades  taught  by  the  school.  In  Worcester,  12  girls,  3.5  per 
cent  of  the  whole  number,  took  a  part  of  two  courses,  beginning 
usually  with  dressmaking  or  millinery  and  then  being  tried  on  power- 
machine  operating. 

SPECIAL  METHODS  FOR  ADAPTING  PUPILS  TO  TRADE  DEMANDS. 

In  addition  to  a  general  knowledge  of  the  trade  they  have  chosen, 
industry  demands  of  the  workers  ''common  sense'  or  general  intelli- 
gence, and  trade  skill,  and  an  important  part  of  the  trade-school 
work  consists  of  qualifying  the  pupil  to  meet  these  demands.  Tl)e 
task  of  developing  rommon  sense,  which  is  difficult  because  of  the 
immaturity  of  the  <zlrls  and  the  indefiniteness  of  the  demand,  devolves 
partly  on  the  trade  teachei-s  and  partly  on  the  academic  teachers  in 
the  trade  schools.  The 'academic  teachers  have  reduced  to  as  sys- 
tematic a  form  as  possible  the  general  knowledge  aliout  the  trades 
which  the  trade  teachei-s  have  ac(iuired  by  experience.  As  the  pupils 
are  too  young  to  be  taught  theory  alone,  they  ai-e  given  such 
principles  as  they  nctnl  to  do  their  work  intelligently.  The  teaching 
in  arithmetic,  art,  and  English  is  based  on  the  trade  work,  and  in  the 
trade  classes  a  constant  demand  for  reasoning  is  made.  As  it  is  a 
manifest  impossibility  to  develop  resourcefulness  in  pupils  by  unsys- 
tematic means,  the  blending  of  theory  and  practice  devised  by  traile 
schools  in  their  supplementary  cour^c^s  is  probably  the  best  available 
substitute  for  actual  shop  experience  as  a  training  for  meeting  new 
pn^blems. 

The  demand  for  trade  skill  is  less  indefinite  than  that  for'common 
sense,  and  is  easier  to  meet,  since  slciU  can  be  given  by  repetition  and 
variation  of  pwcesses.  The  acquisiti(m  of  skill  requires  practice  on 
the  actual  product  which  the  trade  produces.  For  this  reason,  the 
production  of  salable  articles  has  been  the  goal  since  the  beginning 
of  the  trade-school  experiment.  The  rooms  usetl  for  trade  work,  the 
methods,  standards,  and  materials  resemble  as  closely  as  possible  tlu>*ie 
of  the  trade,  and  the  oroduct  of  each  school  is  sold  at  market  prices  to 
regular  customers. 
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The  making  of  a  salable  product  holds  two  elements  of  danger, 
recognized  as  such  by  the  schools  themselves:  First,  the  gauging  of 
the  success  of  the  school  by  the  money  value  of  the  product,  and  sec- 
ond, the  subordinating  of  the  training  of  the  pupil  to  the  production 
of  standardized  goods.  As  to  the  first,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
trade  schools  can  never  hope  to  be  even  approximately  self-support- 
ing. The  revenue  derived  from  the  sale  of  their  products  varies  from 
14.7  per  cent  to  29.5  per  cent  of  their  cost  of  operation.*  The  real  test 
of  the  success  of  a  trade  school  is  the  success  of  its  pupils  in  their 
trades,  and  it  is  a  menace  to  the  fundamental  conception  of  the  school 
to  apply  any  other  test  to  its  work. 

The  second  danger  is  closely  connected  with  the  first.  Wlien  a 
pupil  has  learned  to  perform  a  given  process  well  and  quickly  there  is 
a  temptation  to  keep  her  on  tliat  process  for  the  sake  of  the  output, 
if  the  product  is  to  be  sold,  and  if,  therefore,  her  skill  and  speed  have  a 
money  value.  In  fact,  parents  are  inchnod  to  complain  that  their 
daughters  are  kept  too  long  on  processes  in  which  the^^  exhibit  unusual 
skill,  but  the  complaint  does  not  seem  well  grounded.  The  figures 
already  given  (see  Table  24)  show  that  among  the  girls  placed 
bv  the  Boston  Trade  School  th(»re  was  a  wide  variation  in  the  time 
spent  in  training;  if  the  school  were  tr\ing  to  keep  a  girl  as  long  as 
possible  in  one  process  for  the  sake  of  utilizing  her  special  skill,  it 
would  hardly  have  placed  nearly  200  girls  who  have  been  in  training 
for  less  than  1 2  mont hs.  In  Worcester,  it  is  true,  no  girl  may  graduate 
with  less  than  two  years  of  training,  but  the  girl  of  unusual  abihty  can 
complete  in  tliis  time  work  much  greater  in  amount  and  more  varied 
in  process  than  the  girl  of  less  capacity,  and  her  time  is  spent  in  gaining 
this  extra  experience,  not  in  repeating  one  process. 
'  When  the  experiment  in  trade  training  was  still  new  the  possibility 
of  a  third  danger  was  seen  in  the  opportunity  for  competition  between 
the  trade  school  and  the  manufacturer  in  the  disposal  of  their  prod- 
ucts, but  tliis  fear  has  proved  unfounded.  Trade  schools  sell  at 
regular  market  prices,  and  produce  a  relatively  small  amount,  which 
is  not  of  uniform  quality;  hence  employers  do  not  fear  them  as  com- 
petitors. 

The  production  under  trade-school  conditions  of  salable  goods, 
although  a  valuable  means  of  training,  does  not  give  the  pupil  the 
familiarity  with  trade  conditions  wliich  will  enable  her  to  fit  easily 
and  quickly  into  an  actual  shop  or  factory,  and  to  supply  this  several 
devices  have  been  tried.  In  Boston,  trade  shops,  opened  in  1907,' 
were  estabhshed  to  ''combine  the  necessity  of  earning  a  weekly  wage 
with  the  opportunity  of  prolonging  trade  training.^' '     The  girl  who 

»  See  Tabic  140,  p.  ?56. 

•  Bocond  Annual  Report  of  the  Bmton  Trade  School  for  GWj,  1900.  p.  14. 

3  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Boston  Trade  Bdiool  for  Oirls,  1907,  p.  15. 
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had  spent  one  year  at  the  trafle  school  was  paid  $4  to  $7  a  week  in 
these  shops,  where  she  was  taught  new  processes  under  trade  condi- 
tions, and  was  acquainted  with  the  items  of  shop  expense,  so  that  she 
could  see  her  own  place  in  the  industry.* 

A  second  experiment,  part-time  work,  was  tried  later.  The  girls 
were  to  work  in  the  shop  and  in  the  school  on  alternate  weeks  until 
their  work  was  worth  J6  a  week  to  their  employers.'  This  plan  failed, 
because  girls  who  had  begun  to  earn  were  unwilUng  to  return  to  the 
school. 

A  third  method  has  been  tried  in  Worcester  in  connection  with 
the  miUinery  courses.  The  school  has  not  as  yet  enough  orders  for 
work  to  give  girls  the  requisite  training  in  meeting  custom  demands, 
so  they  are  expected  to  spend  from  three  weeks  to  five  months  before 
graduation  in  shops.  Seventeen  girk  have  had  this  training;  their 
wages  vary  from  $1.50  for  part  time  to  $6  for  full  time. 

The  schools  have,  then,  tried  in  various  ways  to  fit  their  pupils  to 
meet  the  demands  their  trades  will  make  upon  them.  By  a  com- 
bination of  theory  with  trade  work  they  have  endeavored  to  develop 
"common  sense"  or  general  intelUgence.  By  insisting  that  their 
trade  work  shall  produce  a  salable  product,  and  by  trade  tests,  they 
have  tried  to  give  skill  in  the  handhng  of  materials  and  in  the  pro- 
cesses which  their  pupils  will  be  required  to  use  in  industry;  and  they 
have  also  tried  to  make  them  familiar  wth  the  conditions  under 
which  they  will  have  to  work  later,  with  a  view  to  shortening  the 
time  required  for  "fitting  in ''  to  the  actual  shop  or  factory. 

STABILITY  OF  TRADE-SCHOOL  GIRLS  IN  TRADE  POSITIONa 

The  real  test  of  the  success  of  these  devi(».es  comes  when  the  pupils 
go  into  industry,  or  rather,  when  they  go  into  industry  with  the 
approval  of  the  school.  The  conchtions  under  which  this  approval 
is  given  are  different  in  the  two  leading  schools.  In  Worcester  the 
pupils  are  required  to  graduate  before  the  school  will  pronounce  them 
fit,  and  for  graduation  they  must  have  had  1,700  hours  of  trade  work 
with  required  supplementary  work.  Wlien  this  has  been  satis- 
factorily completed  the  school  will  recommend  girls  for  positions, 
but  beheving  that  they  should  have  the  disciphnc  of  finding  posi- 
tions for  themselves  the  school  refuses  to  place  them.  In  Boston  the 
pupils  are  placed  as  soon  as  the  school  believes  that  they  have  sufli- 
cient  abihty  to  succeed.  The  school  has  a  fist  of  cooperating  employ- 
ers who  send  to  it  when  they  need  young  workers,  and  thus  it  is 
usually  able  to  send  a  girl  to  a  position  as  soon  as  she  is  fitted  for  it. 
In  heu  of  diplomas,  the  Boston  school  grants  certificates  to  girls 

>  Florence  M.  Marshall:  Shops  for  trade  training,  FedcruUon  Bulletin,  November,  1007. 
s  Trade  School  Bulletin,  April,  1911. 
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placed  in  industry  after  they  have  worked,  satisfactorily  to  their 
employer,  for  three  months.^ 

Most  studies  of  young  workers  emphasize  their  tendency  to  shift 
from  one  position  to  another  especially  in  the  first  years  after  going 
to  work.  In  this  respect  the  trade-school  pupils  make  a  fairly  good 
showing.  Table  35  gives  the  number  and  proportion  of  pupils 
from  the  Boston  Trade  School  remaining  for  specified  periods 
in  their  first  position,  and  for  purposes  of  comparison  similar  figures 
are  given  for  the  200  girls,  discussed  above,  who  had  acquired  their 
training  in  the  trade. 

Considering  first  the  trade-school  pupils,  it  appears  that  about  one- 
half  remained  in  their  first  position  for  six  months  or  longer,  about 
one-fifth  remained  longer  than  six  months  but  loss  than  one  year,  and 
about  three- tenths  for  a  year  or  more.  The  trade  school^  however, 
frequently  moves  a  girl  on  its  own  initiative  as  better  openings  ap- 
pear or  as  the  placement  agent  learns  of  positions  for  which  these 
young  people  are  better  equipped.  The  girls  who  foxmd  their  own 
positions  show  a  little  more  stabiUty  than  those  placed  by  the  school, 
though  the  difference  is  small,  and  appears  principally  among  those 
who  made  a  very  short  stay  in  the  first  position,  those  who  held 
it  for  less  than  a  month  being  proportionately  twice  as  numerous 
among  the  school-placed  as  among  the  self-placed  pupils.  There 
seems  less  stability  among  those  placed  by  the  school' in  the  last  five 
years  than  among  those  placed  in  the  first  period,  and  like  the  con- 
trast between  the  school-placed  and  the  self-placed  this  is  most  evi- 
dent in  those  staying  but  a  short  time  in  the  first  position ;  those  leav- 
ing within  three  months  formed  only  25.2  per  cent  of  those  placed 
in  the  period  1904-1909  against  32.8  per  cent  of  those  placed  in 
the  period  1909-1914.  Since  the  school  has  now  a  much  larger 
number  of  cooperating  firms  than  in  its  earUcr  period  it  can  use  more 
care  in  its  placements,  and  since  it  keeps  its  pupils  for  a  longer  time 
they  should  be  better  prepared  to  hold  their  first  position ;  hence  the 
increase  in  the  proportion  faiUng  to  do  so  is  doubly  curious.  It  is 
suggested,  however,  that  the  lesser  stabiUty  may  be  due  to  changes 
in  industry,  particularly  in  the  trades  for  which  the  school  offers 
training,  which  militate  against  a  long  tenure  of  the  initial  position. 

Turning  to  the  second  part  of  the  table,  it  is  evident  that  the  girls 
who  acquired  their  training  in  the  trade  excel  the  trade-school  girls 
in  the  length  of  time  spent  in  their  first  position.  Only  28.8  per  cent 
of  the  trade- trained  girls  left  their  first  position  in  less  than  six  months, 
as  against  49.9  per  cent  of  the  whole  group  of  trade-school  girls. 
The  proportion  of  the  trade-trained  girls  holding  their  fii*st  position 
less  than  a  month  is  almost  negligible,  and  the  proportion  leaving  it 
imder  three  months  is  not  quite  one-eighth.     It  is  to  be  remembered, 

«  Trade  fc=chool  Bulletin  VII,  November,  1913. 
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however^  ihat  these  trade- trained  girls  are  '^survivars/'  girls  who  have 
worked  their  way  up  in  the  trade,  and  that  there  is  no  means  of  know- 
ing how  many  others,  starting  out  at  the  same  time  they  did,  failed 
to  hold  their  first  position  or  any  subsequent  one,  and  drifted  out  of 
the  trades  altogether. 


Table  Stf^NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  BOSTON  TRADE  SCHOOL  OIRLS  WHO  US^D 
TUeiK  TRADE  AND  OF  TRADE-TRAINED  OIBL8  BEUAINING  IN  THEIB  FIRST  POSI- 
TIONS FOR  SPECIFIED  PERIODS. 

BOSTON  TBADB  SCHOOL  GIBLS. 


Length  of  time  la  first  pofiition. 


I'nder  1  month , 

1  ai)d  niider  '4  months. 
3  and  und^r  6  months. 
6  and  iind(*r  9  mnntli.H. 
9  and  iindt^r  12  munttis 

1  year  and  over 

Not  tuown 

Total , 


Number  remahiing  specified  time  in  first  position. 


1904-1900 


Placed 

by  tho 
school. 


Under  1  month 

1  and  under  1  moalhs. 
3  and  under  0  mont  hs. 
6  rtnd  iiudcr  U  monlh.N. 
9  and  under  12  month8 
1  year  and  over 

T(»Ih' , 


19 
27 
41 

ae 

16 

54 

1 

IM 


Not 
i)laced 
by  the 
school. 


3 
9 
9 
3 
1 
17 
1 


1900-1911 


Placed 

by  the 
school. 


M 

*H4 
»78 
50 
<31 
123 
7 


13 


427 


Not 

Eoed 
the 
ool. 


16 
14 
23 
16 

8 
23 

1 


90 


Total. 


Placed 
by  tho 
adiooL 


73 
111 
119 

76 
47 

177 

8 


611 


Not 

E  laced 
y  the 

SQOOOl. 


8 
23 
32 
19 

0 
40 

2 


(■rand 
total. 


IS  I 

151 

96 

217 
10 


133 


'44 


Per  cent  remaining  specified  time  In  first  position.^ 


10.4 

7.1 

12.8 

6.6 

12.1 

1 
6.1  . 

14.  S 

21.4 

20.0 

15.7 

18.4 

17.6 

22.4 

21.4 

IS.  6 

26.8 

19.7 

34.4 

n.2 

7.2 

11.9 

IH.0 

12.6 

14.5 

h.7 

2.4 

7.4 

9.0 

7.8 

6.9 

2y. :. 

4').  ;> 

29.  .> 

25.  s 

29.4 

30.5 

100.  u 

m\  0 

loao 

1U0.0 

100.0 

100.0 

11.0 

lv3 

ai.  6 

12  9 
7  6 

?.*  6 

lon.o 


TRADE-TRAINED  WORKERS. 


Girls  renuUning  specirted  time  in  first  position:  Dmn 
making  and  cloth  power-machine  operating;. 

Time  in  first  posftion. 

Number. 

Percent.^ 

Dress- 
mak- 
ing. 

Power- 
ma- 
chine 
operate 
ing. 

Total. 

Dress- 
maktaig. 

Powof^ 

machine 

o^mt- 

Total. 

Under  1  month 

4 

8 

17 

11 
5 

t 

1 

11 
16 
4 
11 
67 

100 

5 
19 
33 
15 
16 
UO 

2 

4.1 

a2 

17.3 

11.2 

5.1 

64.1 

1.0 
11.0 
16.0 

4.0 
11.0 
67.0 

2.5 

1  and  under  3  months 

0  ft 

3  and  und^r  6  month.s 

16-7 

6  and  under  9  months 

7  6 

9  and  under  12  months 

K  1 

1  voar  and  over 

65  ^ 

Not  known 

Total 

100 

300 

loao 

loao 

lOO  0 

1 

1  Including  1  still  in  initial  posit  ion.  >  Including  3  still  in  initial  position. 

I  Indudittx  2 still  in  initial  position.  « Including  4  still  in  initial  position. 

b  Based  on  number  of  girb  whose  time  in  flmt  position  was  known. 
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In  practice,  it  is  not  necessarily  a  misfortmie  for  a  Boston  Trade 
School  girl  to  f aU  to  hold  her  first  position,  since  it  may  mean  better- 
ment and  also  because  the  school  encourages  its  accredited  pupils  to 
return  for  further  training  whenever  they  are  out  of  work.  At  such 
times  they  may  take  advanced  courses,  such  as  cutting  and  fitting,  or 
may  gain  speed  on  power  machines,  and  are  ready  to  be  re-placed  at 
the  earliest  opportunity.  The  crowded  condition  of  the  school,  how- 
ever, causes  this  plan  to  work  some  hardship  to  new  pupils  who  desire 
trade  trainmg,  as  old  pupils  are  given  some  preference.  A  special 
workroom  in  which  girls  may  increase  their  efficiency  while  out  of 
work  has  been  suggested  as  a  means  of  meeting  this  difficulty. 

COOPERATION  BETWEEN  TRADE  SCHOOL  AND  EMPLOYERS. 

Since  the  Boston  Trade  School  makes  a  point  of  placing  its  pupils 
it  naturally  strives  to  cultivate  such  relations  with  employers  as  wiU  /. 
forward  this  work.  Employers  have  proved  wUling  not  only  to  take 
trade-school  girls,  but  to  discuss  with  the  school  the  points  in  their 
training  which  need  improvement,  a  proceeding  which  is  helpful  to 
the  school  in  its  efforts  to  make  its  training  really  effective.  In  the 
matter  of  taking  girls  from  the  school,  there  has  been  a  steady  growth 
from  the  bogiuniug  in  the  number  of  emplo3'crs  willing  to  cooperate. 
The  following  table  shows  how  many  employers  have  taken  pupils, 
and  the  number  of  girls  to  whom  each  employer  has  given  positions- 

Table  36.— NUMBER    OF    FIRMS   WITH    WHICH    GIRLS   TRAINED  IN  THE   BOSTON 
TRADE  SCHOOL  HAVE  BEEN  PLACED,  AND  NUMBER  OF  OIRLS  TAKEN  BY  EACH. 


Number  of  girls  placed  with  eoch  firm. 


One  girl 

Two  girls 

Three  Klrla 

Four  tgfrls 

Five  girls 

Six  girls 

Seven  girls 

Eight  ^rls 

Nine  girls 

Ten  and  under  15  girls. 
FUteen  girls  and  over  * , 


Number  of  Arms  taking  specified  number  of 
Boslon  Trade  £k'nool  girls'. 


1904-     i     1009- 
19(W  1»14 


38 

10 

6 

2 

1 


.1 


102 

37 

14 

10 

6 

2 

1 

2 

2 


Total. 


58 


176 


1904- 
1914 

1 
Total.  1 

1 

1 

141 
62 

15 

10 

30 

6 

17 

4 

U 

2 

4 

4 

6 

6 

7 

1 

3 

9 

9 

5 

6 

60 

294 

Per  cent 
of  toial. 


4H.0 
21.1 
10.2 
6.8 
3.7 
1.4 
1.7 
2.4 
1.0 
3.1 
1.7 

100.0 


1  One  arm  took  19  girls,  another  23.  another  29,  and  a  fourth  34.    The  Women's  Educational  and  Iud.;.s- 
tnai  t  mon,  where  the  trade-school  shopsi  were  conducted*  took  86. 

These  firms  have  taken  849  girls  either  on  original  placements  or 
on  re-placements  by  the  school;  over  two-fifths  of  these,  43.7  per  cent, 
were  taken  by  3 1 ,  or  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  firms.  Nearly  half  of 
the  firms,  48  per  cent,  have  taken  only  one  girl.  A  list  of  204 
cooperating  firms  shows  great  activity  on  the  part  of  the  place- 
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ment  agents,  and  it  is  encouraging  to  see  that  60,  or  one-fifth  of 
the  total  number,  have  cooperated  with  the  school  since  the 
beginning  of  its  work.  There  has  naturally  been  some  loss  of  firms 
cooperating  in  the  earlier  period,  but  this  has  been  more  than  com- 
pensated by  the  new  firms  who  have  taken  up  the  plan.  Of  the 
whole  number,  the  cooperation  of  176  firms,  or  59.8  per  cent,  was 
gained  during  the  second  period  of  the  school's  history  and  20  per 
cent  held  over  from  the  first  period,  so  that  only  about  one-ftFth 
of  all  the  firms  cooperating  at  any  period  have  ceased  cooperating. 

METHODS  BY  WHICH  TRADE-SCHOOL  PUPILS  SECURE  POSHIONS. 

Schools,  particularly  vocational  schools,  are  constantly  assuming 
more  of  the  responsibility  of  finding  positions  for  their  pupils,  and 
trade  schools  have  not  fallen  behind  in  this  part  of  their  work. 
Nevertheless,  while  the  schools  placement  is  the  most  important 
single  method  by  which  its  pupils  have  secured  work,  the  school 
can  not  as  yet  claim  credit  for  quite  half  of  the  positions  secured  by 
trade-school  girls.  The  744  Boston  Trade  School  girls  who  were 
found  by  investigation  to  have  used  their  trades  for  wage  earning  for 
at  least  a  week  reported  their  methods  of  securing  an  aggregate  of 
2,131  positions,  and  the  166  girls  visited  in  Worcester  reported  for 
203  positions.  The  methods  used,  and  the  number  and  proportion 
of  positions  secured  by  each,  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

TAnLE37.— NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  PUPILS  OF  THK  BOSTON  AND  WORCESTER 
TRADE  SCHOOLS  SECURING  POSITIONS  BY  EACH  SPECIFIED  MEANS. 


• 

Girls  secnring  positions  by  specified  means. 

Namber. 

Per  cent. 

Means  of  securing  positions. 

Boston  Trade  School. 

Worcns- 

ter 

Trade 

School. 

57 

4S 

Boston  Trade  School. 

WoctseA- 

t«r 

Trade 

BcImmL 

190+- 
1909 

3:)2 

lo<) 

29 

9 

125 
69 

m 

17 
2 

1909- 
19U 

Total. 

927 

394 

52 

13 

1904-      1909- 
1909         1914 

Total. 

PlticcKi  bv  trade  school 

625 

244 

23 

4 

1 
3S.  1         46.7 

43.5 

&t 

Relatives  or  friends 

Former  emolo  ver 

19.0  ,       IK.  2         18.5 

3.7  1         1.7           2.4 

n.e 

Position  oilerea 

3 
76 

4 
13 

2 

* 

1.1            .3 

1,5.  S'       17.8 

.0 
17.0 

L5 

A  DDlication 

23*^           363 
85  1        l.>4 
91  '        1K3 
l^            35 

S  I           10 

S7.4 

Advertisement 

S.7          6.3          7.2 

11.2          7.0          R.6 

2.1           1.3          1.6 

.3            .6            .5 

xo 

Recalled 

Agency 

Other  means 

tt.4 
LO 

Total 

792 

1,339       2.131 

203 

100.0  •    100.0  '    100,0 

1 

100.0 

As  mentioned  before,  the  trade  school  in  Worcester  does  not  make 
any  point  of  securing  places  for  its  graduat^^s,  believing  that  the 
practice  in  securing  their  own  positions  is  good  for  them.  Hence, 
the  proportion  securing  positions  by  this  method  differs  widely  in 
the  two  cities.    Nevertheless,  even  in  Worcester,  well  over  a  fourth 
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of  the  positions  were  o])taiiied  through  the  school.  In  Boston  the 
school  is  by  far  the  most  important  single  agency,  but  even  so  it 
does  not  account  for  one-half  of  the  positions  reported  on.  Ahead 
of  the  trade  school  in  Worcester,  and  next  but  one  to  it  in  Boston, 
stands  the  oldest  and  simplest  of  methods,  the  personal  application 
to  employer  after  employer  until  one  is  found  who  needs  the  help 
the  applicant  can  give.  This  method  is  looked  upon  with  disfavor  as 
wasteful  and  unsafe — ^wasteful  because  the  applicant  may  spend  days 
before  happening  upon  the  one  employer  who  needs  her,  and  unsafe 
because  the  applicant  has  no  means  of  knowing  the  character  of  the 
employer  whose  service  she  enters  or  the  conditions  under  which  she 
will  have  to  work.  In  Worcester,  a  smaller  city  in  which  all  the  firms 
are  well  known,  this  method  holds  a  smaller  element  of  danger  tlmn 
in  Boston.  It  is  also  much  more  frequently  used,  the  proportion  of 
positions  thus  found  being  more  than  twnce  as  great  in  Worcester 
as  in  Boston.  The  next  most  important  means,  the  help  of  relatives 
and  friends,  is  more  commonly  used  in  Worcester  than  in  Boston, 
but  the  difference  is  not  great.  In  both  cities  paid  agencies  play  a 
very  unimportant  part.* 

In  Boston  the  second  five-year  period  studied  shows  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  positions  secured  through  the  trade 
school.  This  is  due  to  the  attitude  of  the  school,  which  is  constantly 
assummg  more  of  the  burden  of  helping  the  pupils  in  their  search  for 
''jobs,"  and  it  seems  likely  that  the  proportion  of  places  obtained 
by  its  agency  will  steadily  increase. 

SUMMARY. 

Trade  schools  for  girb  in  Massachusetts  have  grown  rapidly  in 
each  of  the  three  cities  in  which  they  have  been  established.  They 
have  faced  a  difficult  problem,  since  their  task  has  been  to  take  girls 
ranging  in  age  from  14  to  25  and  in  education  from  the  third-grade 
pu])il  to  the  high-school  graduate  and  prepare  them  for  exacting 
trades.  Nevertheless,  they  have  been  able  to  send  mto  the  trades 
908  girls — 36.3  per  cent  of  the  2,500  girls  who  have  entered  the 
schools,  or  more  than  one-third.  Because  of  the  lack  of  comparable 
data  it  is  impossible  to  say  whetlier  this  is  a  very  high  or  a  low  per- 
centage. Tlie  High  School  of  Practical  Arts  in  Boston,  which  offei-s 
a  four-year  couinc  in  dressniakuig,  millinery,  and  cooking,  has 
enrolled  1,243  pui)iLs  since  it  was  established  in  1907.  Fifty-one  of 
its  graduates,  or  4.1  per  cent  of  its  enrollment,  have  used  their  trade 
in  a  wage-eaniing  capacity,  either  in  industry  or  as  teachers.     The 

»  Tbi.v  Is  tnie  for  women  in  tho  seeing  trades  ponorally.  So«^  Mnry  Van  KieccV:  Women  in  the  look- 
bindlnu  trader  p.  12.*»;  M:iv  AlliMiOu:  T  ressmakincj  as  a  trade  for  vvumcn  in  Massachusetts,  Bui.  No.  J'>:?, 
United  States  Ilnre.iii  of  ].u>ot  Stali^tic^. 
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New  Bedford  Independent  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  with  a  four- 
3^ear  course,  has  enrolled  337  pupils  since  its  foundation  in  190O. 
Thirteen  of  its  graduates  and  72  boys  who  left  the  school  befort* 
graduation  have  used  their  trades  for  wage  earning,  thus  makinj^ 
25.2  per  cent  of  the  total  number  enrolled  who  have  gone  into  their 
trades.  The  girls'  trade  schools  have  sent  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  their  pupils  into  their  trades  than  have  either  of  these  schools. 

Tlie  girls'  trade  schools  have  evolved  a  system  of  individual  in- 
struction which  allows  rapid  progress.  They  have  not  only  pre- 
pared pupils  to  enter  their  trades,  but  have  placed  them  in  positions 
and  assisted  them  in  finding  new  positions.  They  have  analyzed 
the  trades  which  they  teach,  which  in  itself  is  an  achievement,  and 
have  ascertamed  the  normal  sequence  in  which  processes  should  be 
taught.     Tliey  have  also  had  to  train  their  teachers. 

The  trade-school  experience  has,  moreover,  shown — 

1.  That  a  completed  grammar-school  education  is  a  great  help  in 
gaining  access  to  these  skilled  trades. 

2.  That  a  certain  degree  of  matiuity,  16  years  at  least,  is  essential 
to  entering  these  trades  at  present  in  Massachusetts. 

3.  That  the  majority  of  girls  require  a  trade-school  course  of  at 
least  a  year  in  length  in  order  to  enter  and  remain  in  their  trades. 

The  trade  schools  for  girls  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  their 
endeavor— 

1 .  To  make  a  year  in  trade  school  equivalent  to  a  year  in  the  trade. 

2.  To  find  trades  suitable  for  all  pupils  who  apply  for  training. 

3.  To  develop  school  incentives  comparable  to  the  incentive  of  the 
pay  envelope  in  trade,  leading  to  rapid  and  thorough  work. 

From  an  educational  point  of  view  the  great  achievement  of  the 
girls'  trade  schools  has  been  the  relating  of  school  work  to  the  actual 
industrial  life  of  the  community.  There  is  a  certain  danger  that 
trade  schools  may  adopt  an  academic  viewpoint,  in  which  case  this 
achievement  will  be  lost.  Trade  schools  must  follow  pedagogically 
sound  methods  of  teaching,  which  have  necessarily  been  evolved  in 
connection  with  academic  subjects.  But  to  introduce  academic 
subjiK'ts  unrelated  to  trade  work,  or  to  encourage  any  atmosphere 
but  that  of  the  trade  is  to  endanger  the  success  of  the  whole  enter- 
p:  i>e.  The  insistent  demand  made  by  the  public  that  schools  should 
W  related  to  present-day  conditions  can  be  proved  to  be  or  not  to  be 
worthy  of  attention  by  actual  experiment.  Trade  schools  for  girls 
have  alr(»ady  accomplislnMl  so  much  that  they  shoidd  ])e  tdlowed  un- 
liniitod  frecMlom  for  development  in  ihr'iv  o\\i\  Une,  unhampered  by 
academic  tradition. 


CHAPTER  in.— INDUSTRIAL  EXPERIENCE  OF  BOSTON  TRADE 

SCHOOL  GIRLS. 

DIFHCULTY    OF   DETERMINING    EFFECTIVENESS    OF    TRADE-SCHOOL 

TRAINING. 

Vocational  schools  of  to-day  are  being  subjected  to  a  test  new  in 
the  educational  world;  namely,  the  measure  of  their  eflSciency  by  the 
immediate  as  well  as  by  the  idtimate  productive  power  of  their  pupils. 
Before  such  a  test  can  bo  applied  fairly  to  trade  schools  for  girls  a 
number  of  factors  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  conception  of  what  may  reasonably  be  expected  from  this 
new  type  of  training. 

First,  it  must  be  remembered  that  trade  training  for  girls  is  stiU 
in  the  experimental  stage.  Massachusetts,  which  is  supposed  to 
stand  foremost  in  its  solution  of  the  problems  involved  in  industrial 
education,  maintains  at  present  only  three  trade  schools  for  girls, 
all  of  recent  estabhshment.  The  Boston  Trade  School  alone,  with 
its  10  years'  experience,  provides  a  group  of  girls  whose  working 
career  has  been  long  enough  to  show  more  than  immediate  results. 
The  Worcester  Trade  School  with  tliree  and  one-half  years,  and  the 
Cambridge  Trade  School  with  but  two  years'  experience,  are  more 
serviceable  in  their  suggestion  of  new  methods  and  ways  of  adaptation 
to  local  conditions  than  in  the  actual  statistics  thev  furnish  as  to  the 
wage-earning  capacity  of  their  pupils. 

Second,  industrial  training  for  girls  has  been  a  series  of  experiments 
ill  training  for  trades  which  are  undergoing  a  tremendous  industrial 
evolution.  The  schools  train  especially  for  the  sowing  trades,  and 
ill  these  the  tendency  has  been  toward  a  complete  reorganization  of 
methods  of  production.  Consequently,  the  trade  educators  have 
mot  from  the  start  a  fundamental  difficulty — that  of  adjusting  their 
tiaining  to  continually  changing  industrial  needs.  This  difficulty  is 
increased  by  the  natural  tendency  of  education  to  crystallize  and 
develop  along  increasingly  well-worn  groo.es,  whereas  the  situation 
calls  for  continual  changes  corresponding  to  those  taking  place 
in  the  trades. 

Third,  the  work  of  the  trade  school  is  hampered  by  the  wide  varia- 
tion in  the  type  of  pupil  who  has  applied  for  training,  this  variation 
being  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  trade  school  is  new  in  the 
eihicational  system  and  its  purpose  is  lit  tie  understood.  Girls  ranging 
from  14  to  25  years  of  age,  rof2:ardless  of  previous  education,  are  ad- 
milted  for  trial.  Many  girls  drift  in  with  no  conception  of  the  pur- 
pose of  the  school  or  with  no  real  motive  for  coming.  *' Other  girls 
were  going."     ''Thought  I  would  try  it.'^     **Went  to  trade  school 
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to  get  out  of  home  lessons,"  were  some  of  the  reasons  given  by  the 
girls.  ''Mary  never  was  bright  in  school,  so  we  thought  we  would 
send  her  to  trade  school,^'  said  one  mother.  *' There  ought  to  be 
more  schools  for  feeble-minded  girls  like  Mabel,  who  couldn't  loam 
any  place  else,"  said  one  grandmother.  Unfortimately,  a  study  of 
the  records  of  the  girls  wlio  have  passed  through  the  trade  schools 
seems  to  bear  conclusive  evidence  that  'Hhose  who  couldn't  learn 
any  place  else"  did  not  learn  in  the  trade  school.* 

Fourth,  the  majority  of  the  girls  who  have  gone  out  from  the  trade 
school  are  still  young,  and  their  working  experience  has  been  brief. 
This  investigation  is  based  on  a  study  of  849  pupils  from  the  Boston 
school,  166  from  the  Worcester  and  98  from  the  Cambridge  school; 
41.9  per  cent  of  the  Boston  pupils,  86.7  per  cent  of  the  Worcester, 
and  the  same  per  cent  of  the  Cambridge  pupils  were  under  20. 
Natiu-aUy  this  immaturity  is  a  serious  factor  in  determining  their 
ability  to  secure  and  maintain  a  foothold  in  their  trades,  since  the 
effect  of  the  industrial  evolution  going  on  in  the  clothing  trades  is 
to  increase  the  proportion  of  mature  workers  required.  As  to  length 
of  working  experience,  none  of  the  pupils  from  the  Worcester  and 
Cambridge  schools  have  been  out  more  than  three  years.  One-fourth 
of  the  girls  from  the  Boston  school  have  been  out  less  than  three 
years,  and  more  than  one-half  have  been  out  less  than  five  years. 
Evidently  the  body  of  experience  available  is  insufficient  for  the  for- 
mation of  a  final  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  trade-school  training. 

When  attempting,  therefore,  to  draw  conclusions  as  to  the  efficacy 
of  trade-school  training  from  the  experiences  of  the  trade-school 
pupils,  all  these  facts  must  be  borne  in  mind  as  affecting  the  decision 
to  be  reached :  The  small  number  of  pupils  who  have  as  yet  been 
instructed  in  the  school,  tlieir  youth  and  the  brevity  of  tlieir  working 
experience,  the  difficulty  the  trade  school  faces  in  trying  to  adapt  its 
training  to  constantly  changing  demands,  and  the  wide  variation  in 
type  of  tlie  pupils  with  whom  it  must  work. 

(living  due  weight  to  these  considerations,  however,  a  study  of  the 
inchistrial  experience  of  the  girls  trained  in  the  trade  scliools  of  Ma<xsa- 
chusetts  scorns  likely  to  be  of  value,  for  only  by  studying  theexneri- 
enccs  of  its  pupils  can  the  school  discover  what  parts  of  its  training 
are  strong  or  weak  and  what  new  measures  must  be  taken  to  meet 
the  retiuirements  of  the  vocations  for  which  it  trains.  Such  a  survey 
may  be  expected  to  show  some  significant  facts  relating  to  (1)  the 
types  and  proportion  of  pupils  surviving  in  tlie  trade  schools  and  in 
the  trades  for  wliich  they  are  trained,  and  the  influence  s  wliich  seem 
to  determine  succt^ss  or  failure;  (2)  the  rate  of  advancc:nent  and  the 
time  recjuircd  to  become  self-supporting  in  the  several  trades  for  which 
tlie  trade  schools  train;  (l^)  the sul)siMiuent  experience,  siabiUty  an<l  in- 
dustrial advancement  of  tho>e  enteringoccupat  ions  other  than  those  for 

«  .sw  TaMes  12  and  21,  pp.  .''I  and  ."s. 
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which  they  were  trained ;  (4)  the  relative  efficiency  of  trade-school  girls 
compared  with  those  who  have  not  been  trained  in  the  trade  schools. 

STATISTICAL   BASIS   OF   STUDY   OF   INDUSTRUL  EXPERIENCE. 

As  already  stated,  the  original  intention  was  to  follow  up  the  careers 
of  all  girls  from  the  Boston  and  Worcester  schools  who  had  either 
used  their  trades  or  taken  a  training  of  nine  months  or  more,  and 
all  girls  from  the  Cambridge  school.  But  74  of  the  Boston  and  15 
of  the  Cambridge  girls  could  not  be  located.  The  group  studied 
consists  therefore  of  1,113  girls,  44.5  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
who  have  gone  out  from  the  three  schools  since  their  foundation.  It 
includes  849  girls  from  the  Boston  school,  744  who  used  their  trades, 
and  105  who  did  not;  166  from  the  Worcester  school,  of  whom  94 
used  their  trades  and  72  did  not;  and  98  from  Cambridge,  of  whom  26 
used  their  trades  and  72  did  not.  In  order  to  compare  the  industrial 
experiences  of  these  girls  with  those  of  girls  without  trade-school 
training,  the  records  were  obtained  of  100  girls  in  dressmaking  shops 
and  of  100  girls  operating  power  machines  in  factories  who  had 
worked  their  own  way  into  the  trades.  In  addition  the  industrial 
records  of  46  girls  employed  in  sewing  trades  in  Worcester  were 
obtained;  these  girls  were  all  attending  the  Worcester  Evening  Trade 
School,  and  none  were  over  25. 

Boston,  it  will  be  observed,  furnishes  three-fourths  (76.2  per  cent) 
of  the  total  group  of  trade-school  girls  studied.  The  pupils  going  out 
from  the  other  schools  differ  so  wideh'^  from  those  of  Boston  in  age, 
length  of  training,  working  experience,  industrial  opportiuiities,  and 
the  like,  that  they  can  not  be  merged  fairly  with  the  Boston  group, 
whose  numerical  preponderance  would  bring  the  Boston  experiences 
to  the  front  at  the  cost  of  those  of  the  other  two.  Consequently, 
each  group  of  trade-school  pupils  will  be  discussed  separately,  the 
present  chapter  being  devoted  to  the  industritJ  experiences  of  the 
^irls  from  the  Boston  Trade  School.  On  the  basis  of  the  use  they 
made  of  their  trade  training,  those  studied  from  this  school  were 
divided  as  follows; 

Table  38.-Nt'MBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  GIRLS  FROM  BOSTON  TRADE  SCUOOL  WHO 
HAD  l\SED  AND  HAD  NuT  USED  THEIR  TRAINING,  BY  TRADES. 


Trade  followed. 


DrcssmaVinj: 

MilliDcry 

Power  iiiiichine  operutinu  on 

(loth 

Straw  hats 

CookinK 

DcNign 


Total. 


Girls  who  had  used  Girls  who  had  not 
their  trade  train-  i;'^ed  their  trade 
ing.  training. 


498 
17:» 

0 


Numl)er. 


42:i 

157 


81 

72 

5 


Percent.   Numljer.  Percent. 


84.9 
89.7 


93.1 

93.5 

KJ.3 

lOU.O 


IJCl  . 

J.  Vl  wixt.. 

T."! 

I'.  1 

18 

lU.i 

ri 

fi.fl 

5 

(.  o 

1 

1I..7 

Total. 


H40 


r44 


S7.  0 


105 


12.1 


70 
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AGE  AND  LENGTH  OF  WORKING  EXPERIENCE  OF  BOSTON  TRADE  SCHOOL  GIRLS 

STUDIED. 

The  pupils  from  the  Boston  Trade  School  had  a  higher  level  of  age, 
owing  partly  to  the  longer  time  the  school  has  been  in  existence,  than 
those  from  the  other  schools;  nevertheless  they  were  in  the  niabi 
decidedly  young.  Ihe  following  table  shows  the  age  grouping,  at  the 
time  of  the  investigation,  of  the  849  girls  whose  records  were  studied: 

Table  39.— NUMBER  AND    PER  CENT  IN  .SFECIKIED   A(iE   GROUPS  AM0N<J    BOSTON 
TRADE  SCHOOL  GIRLS  WHO  HAD  USED  AND  WHO  HAD  NOT  USED  THEIR  TRADES. 

NUMBER. 


Me. 


10  and  under  18  years  • 
18  ftnd  under  20  years. . 
'20  and  under  2>  years. . 

2S  y eir.s  .md  over 

Not  living 


Oirls  Roliig  otit  Irom  the  Boston  Trade  School. 


Total. 


Who  had 
used 
their 

trades. 


Who  had  not  used  their  tradft> 


Not 


132 

221 

419 

70 


Totil. 


»19 


II 


19 


PER  CENT  OF  EACH  AGE.* 


Ifi  and  under  1«*  years. 
is  .iiul  under  20  year**. 
20  Jiiid  tunler  2>  year>-. 
2.>  ^  «Mrs  and  over 


Total, 


i:>.  u 

l.K  (i 

10.3 

16.5 

2»;.  :i 

24  <i 

»».  5 

38.8 

49  H 

.V).  3 

4<i.  2 

43.5 

h:^ 

9.3 

1.0 

1.2 

KJO.O 

lUi).0 

n)o.o 

100.0 

1?   H 

21.  .. 
57  9 


U«.' 


'  None  under  li»  vears. 


^  Not  including  thoNe  not  living. 


It  i.s  apparent  that  while  the  whoh;  gi*r)up  is  young,  the  age  level  of 
those  using  their  trades  is  somewhat  higher  than  of  those  who  did  not. 
Very  nearly  three-fifths  of  those  using  their  trades  were  20  or  over, 
against  le.ss  tlian  half  of  those  not  using  them. 

The  length  of  time  these  girls  had  heen  out  of  s(»ho()l  is  sho\\ni,  hy 
trades  for  those  who  used  their  trades,  and  as  a  group  for  those  who 
did  not,  in  Talde  40. 

More  than  half  of  these  students  liave  been  out  of  the  school  less 
than  five  years,  and  it  is  notable  that  those  having  been  out  this 
shorter  term  form  a  larger  proportion  among  thc»st»  who  have  not 
worked  at  their  trade  than  among  those  who  have-  05.7  per  cent 
against  o:^  per  cent.  The  value  of  the  two  groups  those  who  have 
heen  out  for  five  years  or  over  and  those*  who  have  been  out  for  less 
than  five  yeai-s- -for  pur|)oses  of  study,  lies  ah^ng  different  line^. 
The  records  of  the  older  grouj)  show  to  wliat  extent  the  trade-school 
girl  has  maintained  herself  in  the  trade  for  wliich  she  was  traineil. 
and  the  extont  to  wliich  the  sun'ivors  are  able  to  meet  present-day 
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conditions;  the  records  of  the  younger  group  provide  a  basis  for  a 
study  of  the  difficulties  and  the  possibihties  before  the  young,  par- 
tially trained  girl  who  is  attempting  to  become  established  as  a  wage 
earner  under  present  industrial  conditions. 


T.wik.  iO, 


-NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  BOSTON  TRADE  SCHOOL  0IRL8  OUT  OF  THE 
SCHOOL  EACH  SPECIFIED  LENGTH  OF  TIME. 

NUMBER. 


Yenry  out  of  trade 
school. 


Under  2  years 

2  and  under  3  years . . 

3  and  under  4  years. . 

4  and  under  5  yoirs. . 

5  and  under  6  years . . 
it  and  under  7  years . . 
7  and  under  8  years . . 

K  vejrfs  and  over 

Not  li\  ing 

I'otal 

U'ndcr  2  years 

2  md  iiPflor  3  year?. . 
.\  and  under  4  years. . 
4  and  under  5  yew  s . . 
:» and  under  6  years. . 
«» .ind  under  7  ye^irs. . 
7  and  under  8  years . . 
.H  years  and  over 

Total 


Girls  using  their  trade. 


Dres*^ 
making 


Power-machine 
operating  on— 


Cloth. 


Cooking 

and 
design. 


423 


1." 


ToUl 


Not 

using 

their 

u. 

trade. 

91 

13 

9S 

10 

1(X'. 

21 

91 

25 

KS 

If) 

87 

3 

r.7 

7 

105 

10 

0 

744 

105 

Total. 


106 

108 

127 

119 

104 

90 

74 

115 

6 


849 


PER  CENT.» 


11. 0 

12.7 

8.9 

11.4 

9.0 

22.8 

12.4 

l(i.  (i 

15.2 

14.0 

10.  S 

12.7 

14.  f) 

H.[) 

8.H 

12.  ♦*• 

12.7 

»).3  , 

9.:t 

11.5 

10.1  1 

14.  H 

17.  L' 

15.  2 

100.0 


10).  0 


nao 


19.7 
19.7 

19.7 

11.3 

8.5 

12.7 

2.8 
5.  r> 

I'M).  0 


54. 5 
27.3 
IS.  2 


H)X  0  t 


12.  G 
13.3 
14.4 
12.7 
11.9 
11.8 
9.1 
14.2 


KK).  (» 


12.4 

12.5 

9.5 

12.8 

20.0 

15.1 

23.8 

14.1 

15.2 

12.3 

2.9 

10.7 

(}.7 

8.8 

9.5 

13.0 

10(1.0 


100.0 


'  Not  Including  ihose  not  living. 

Dressmaking  and  millinery  were  taught  from  the  first,  and  51.2 
per  cent  of  the  dressmakers  and  50.3  per  cent  of  the  millinera 
hm  e  been  out  of  the  trade  school  for  five  years  or  over.  Only 
two-fifths  (40.4  per  cent)  of  the  cloth  machine  operators  and 
less  than  one-third  (29.6  per  cent)  of  the  straw  machine  operators 
havp  been  out  of  the  school  for  as  long  as  live  years,  while  none  of 
the  few  who  have  taken  cooking  and  design  have  been  in  the  indus- 
trial world  as  lone:  as  four  years. 

The  present  chapter,  then,  deals  with  a  group  of  849  girls  from  the 
Boston  TradeSchool,  predominantly  young,  not  quite  three-fifths  being 
over  20,  and  of  limited  industrial  experience,  approximately  55  per 
cent  having  been  out  of  trade  school  for  less  than  five  years,  and  only 
a  little  over  one-eighth  (1'5.6  per  cent)  having  been  out  as  long  as 
eight  years. 

These  girls  fall  int)  two  groups  —those  who  had  made  some  use  of 
the  trade  for  which  they  were  trained  and  those  wlio  had  not.    The 
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former,  by  far  the  more  important  group,  was  at  the  time  of  the 
investigation  distributed  as  follows: 

Table  41^NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  EARNING  AND  NOT  EARNING  WAGES.  AMONG 
BOSTON  TRADE  SCHOOL  GIRLS  WHO  HAD  MADE  SOME  USE  OF  THEIR  TRADES. 


Item. 

Boston  Trade  School 
girls  who  had  usod 
their  trades.       1 

1 

Number.  Ter  cent. 

Earning  wages: 

In  their  trade 

352    ■       47.3 
207           27.9 

In  other  occunations 

Total 

bo9            75.2 

Not  earnini?  wages: 

Marf  IrI 

97            13.0 

63              S.4 

13              1.8 

6               .8 

6               .8 

At  home 

At  school 

Not  living 

Lost  trace  of 

Total 

1S6            24.8 
744     1      100.0 

<  !rand  total 

GIRLS  WHO  DID  NOT  USE  THE  TRADE  FOR  WHICH  THEY  WERE  TRAINED. 

Before  beginning  the  discussion  of  the  industrial  experiences  of 
the  girls  who  had  used  their  trade  training,  it  may  be  well  to  discuss 
briefly  the  105  who  had  attended  the  trade  school  for  nine  months  or 
more  but  had  never  used  the  trade  for  which  they  were  trained.  The 
following  table  shows  their  distribution  at  successive  periods  after 
leaving  the  trade  school: 

Table  42.-NUMBEK  AND  PER  CENT  EARNING  AND  NOT  EARNING  WAGES  WHEN 
OUT  OF  SCHOOL  EACH  SPECIFIED  LEN<?TH  OF  TIME  AMONG  BOSTON  TRADE 
SCHOOL  GIRLS  WHO  ATTENDED  THE  SCHOOL  9  MONTHS  OR  OVER  BUT  HAD  NOT 
USED  THEIR   TUADES. 


(            i, 

Nnmbor. 

r^r  eent  earnJne  and 
not  earning  waf  es. 

Length  of  time  out  of 
trade  school. 

Not  eamlnp  wapcs. 

f 

1 

Grand ,  ^ 

[Cam- 

— 

Lost 

Earn- 

Not 

Iyt«t 

total.  ^^ 

1 

10-, 

Ill); 

•iigOS. 

(>1 

Total. 
44 

Mar- 
ried. 

2 

At     '      At 

home.  sch<K>l. 

1 

1 
39  .           3 

:  Not 

;  living. 

1 

trace. 

ing. 

earn- 
ing. 

tmce. 

At  1  Imo  of  first  leaving. 

5S.1 

41.9 

At  the  end  of— 

1             1 

i 

First  voar 

10-) 

:>'j 

46 

2 

40  I            4 

W.2       43.  «l    

Socon<l  vear 

1*2 

:>! 

40 

4 

:n            1 

1 

.Vv  1  1    43..5  '         II 

Third  vear 

v2 

SI 

3(> 

1 

21              1 

1 

62.2  ,    3r;.f» 

I.  J 

Fourth  yoar 

(U 

34 

2i\ 

3 

20              2 

)         1 

1 

S'.S  i    42  ti 

1  h 

Fifth  vt'ar 

:m\ 

22 

11 

»  1          »  , 

«H.l   1    av9 

Sixth  vi'ar 

21)  , 

12 

S 

2            5    

tv).0  ,    40  0 

Se\onth  year 

17  ' 

y 

S   1 

3             4  ' 

:i'.9  1   4;.  1  

Eirhth  }oar 

9 

< 

.-;  ! 

3 

1    

41. t 

So.fl 

XtNirly  throe-fifths  of  these  girls  cnttTtMl  wage-earn  in  u;  pursuits  a«s 
soon  as  they  left  .the  trade  school,  and  at  times  a  lar<;vr  )>roportion 
were  gainfully  employed,  so  that  their  failure  to  nuike  use  of  their 
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trades  was  not  due  to  their  keeping  out  of  industrial  life  altogether. 
Unless  a  girl  goes  directly  into  the  trade  for  which  she  is  trained, 
she  is  very  unlikely  to  enter  it  later,  for  she  has  lost  touch  with 
the  school  which  can  vouch  for  her  and  has  also  lost  her  skill  or  speed. 


Table  43r-NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  BOSTON  TRADE  SCHOOL  GIRLS  OIVINO  EACH 
SPECIFIED  REASON  FOR  NEVER  USING  THEI^  TRADES. 

NUMBEB. 


Reason  for  never  using  trade. 


Lack  of  adjustment: 

Not  successful  in  school 

Did  not  learn  enough 

Not  long  enough  in  school  to  learn. 

Disliked  trade  school 

Unstable 


Total, 


Physical  Incapacity: 

Not  strong,  nervous,  weak  eyes,  fl^c 
Color  (Negro) 


Total, 


Trade  conditions: 

DHlike  of  work  by  the  girl  or  her  par- 

cnt,s 

T'nable  to  get  position— poor  pay 

Too  far  from  home 

••  Got  another  job  and  kept  it" 


Total 

Advancement  (school). 


DoTii  est  ic  reasons: 

J  turned  for  home  use 

No  need  to  work 

Helpine  or  needed  at  home. 
Married 


Total 

Unchisslfied 

Grand  total 


Dress- 
making. 


Milli. 
nery. 


Power-machine  op- 
erating on— 


Cloth. 


5  I 
10 

2  ' 

I 


2 
2 

1 


1 

18 


I 


Straw 
hats. 


6 


8 
2 


10 


Cooking 

and 
design. 


Total. 


12 
2 
1 

6 


21 


1 

I 

* 

1 

1 

1 

1  '            5 

1 

7                  3 

1    

I    - 


5 

I 

10 

2 

21 


1.) 


2 
1 


3 


1  ' 

1   I 


IS 


6 


PER  CENT.i 


Lark  of  adjustment. . . 
IMiy  .ical  iucajmciiy. .. 

Tnvlo  conditions.  * 

-Ndvftnoement  (school; 
DoTntstic  reasons 


2").  7 
W.  0 


Total. 


30.0 
U¥iJ) 


33.4  1 
o.  5  , 
38.9 

5.5  I. 
16.7  ! 

ItW.O  I 


33.3 

40.0 
20.0 
20.0 

16.7 

50.0 

20.0 


100.0 


100.0 


KX).0 


100.0 


8 
13 
4 
1 
2 


28 


11 
2 


13 


14 
4 
2 

12 


32 


5 

6 

12 

3 


26 


105 


28.0 
13.0 
32.0 
1.0 
20.0 


100.0 


•  Not  including  iho^c  imcla>>ified. 

Thus,  although  a  number  of  those  girls  who  did  not  work  at  first 
leaving  school  afterward  became  wage  earners,  none  of  them  entered 
the  trade  for  which  they  had  been  trained,  while  those  who  on  leav- 
ing the  school  took  up  some  other  work  at  once,  either  kept  it  or, 
if  thev  chansred,  went  into  some  other  trade  for  which  they  had 
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not  hvvn  trained.  Those  who  took  up  work  for  wages  seem  to  have 
kej)t  to  it  rather  steadily,  for  the  proportion  gainfully  employed, 
although  it  fluctuates  in  the  successive  years  out  of  trade  school, 
shows  no  serious  decrease  until  the  end  of  the  seventh  year,  at 
which  time  the  numbers  are  so  small  that  little  significance  can  be 
attached  to  the  changes  shown. 

llie  reasons  given  by  the  girb  themselves  for  their  failure  to  use 
th(»ir  trades  are  shown  in  Table  43. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  a  lack  of  personal  adjustment  and  physical 
incapacity  both  play  important  parts  in  keeping  girls  out  of  their 
trade.  Over  one-fourth  (28  per  cent)  did  not  enter  their  trade 
because  of  failure  or  inabihty  to  get  the  good  of  their  trade  school 
training,  and  about  one-eighth  (13  per  cent)  because  of  some  physical 
disability.  The  largest  group  ascribed  their  staying  out  to  some 
condition  coimected  with  the  trade,  and  the  reason  most  frequently 
given  under  this  classification  was  a  dislike  of  the  trade  on  the  part 
either  of  the  girl  or  her  parents.  It  is  rather  curious  to  see  that 
this  dislike  is  a  far  more  important  reason  among  the  dressmakers 
than  among  the  girls  who  had  studied  other*  trades,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  dressmaking  is  a  trade  with  which  every  woman  has  some 
accjuaintance  and  the  conditions  of  wliich  should  be  famUiar  to  both 
gills  and  parents  before  the  training  is  undertaken. 

Tliis  fact  perhaps  links  itself  with  another.  Comparing  the  pro- 
portions which  the  several  trades  furnish  first  to  the  whole  group  of 
849  ^irls  studied  and  then  to  the  group  who  never  used  their  trades, 
Wf  ha\c  the  following  figures: 

TAiii.E41.-PER  CENT  IN  EACH  SPKCIFIED  TRADE  OF  TOTAL  NIJMHEROF  BOSTON' 
TRADE  SCHOOL  GIRLS  STUDIED  AND  OF  THOSE  NOT  VSINCf  THEIR  TRADES. 


Trade. 


Per  cent 
Per  cent  |        of 

ol        I  nnnii-vr 
nnni'-4»r  '  \vho«.li<l  | 
sliKiit'.l.      n«»'  n-o  , 
Irjiio.    I 


V7    ' 


I    Prcx"<m  »kin'4 •>.  7  71.1 

I     M  iiincry 2vi  i'>  17.1 

[     I  uAur-rnsu'luno  oj>eriitin':  <»n- 

(  loth ■  10.2 

Straw  ljif-< ;  I*  1  1."^ 

'    ( 'cx)kiiig  uutl  dc^irn 1.4  10 

Total 1(M).0    '      li)k).0 

Dre^smakins:  is  the  oiilv  one  of  tlir  irad^*^  farnishino:  more  than 
it-^  proportionate  share  of  those  who  never  used  their  training. 
Coupling  tills  with  the  nuin])or  of  those  trained  as  dressmakers  who 
failed  to  u-e  their  trade  hecause  thev  did  not  do  well  in  school  or 
did  not  like  the  trade,  or  because  they  took  the  first  thing  which  they 
could  get  and  let  their  trade  go.  it  seems  possible  that  drt»ssmakiug, 
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just  because  it  is  so  well  known,  attracts  an  undue  proportion  of 
the  girls  who  are  unlikely  to  make  a  success  of  any  trade.  Millinery, 
which  is  also  weD  known  among  women's  trades,  stands  next  to 
dressmaking  in  the  proportion  it  contributes  to  those  never  using 
their  trades,  while  the  newer  trades,  machine  operating  and  cooking 
and  d(\signing,  faU  considerably  below  the  proportion  which,  numeri- 
cally, tliey  might  fairly  furnish  to  this  group.  Allusion  has  already  been 
made*  to  the  fact  that  the  machine-operating  trades  are  looked  upon 
with  some  distrust,  because  they  involve  work  in  a  factory,  while  the 
cooking  and  designing  have  been  taken  by  so  few  that  the  figures 
concerning  them  arc  not  significant.  Apparently,  however,  few 
girls  take  the  machine-operating  trades  as  a  matter  of  coui'se.  If 
they  decide  to  take  them,  their  purpose  is  sufficiently  serious  for 
them  at  least  to  enter  the  trades  and  find  out  how  they  like  them 
upon  actual  trial.  It  will  be  shown  hereafter  that  the  conditions 
of  these  trad(»s  are  such  that  many  of  the  girls  give  up  their  trades 
after  having  entered  them,  but  at  least  they 'test  their  training  by 
actual  experience. 

GIRLS  WHO  USED  THE  TRADE  FOR  WHICH  THEY  WERE  TRAINED. 

STABILITY  IN  INDUSTRY. 

There  is  a  popular  belief  that  women's  wage-eaniing  careers  are 
limited  to  five  years  or  seven  years  as  a  general  thmg.  This  theory 
unquestionably  tends  to  instill  in  the  muid  of  a  girl  the  belief  that 
her  industrial  career  is  a  temporary  thing,  or  even  to  develop  total 
indifference  to  the  future.  Employei-s  comj)lain  of  the  lack  of  a  pro- 
fessional attitude  in  women  in  all  occupations,  and  the  fact  that  no 
large  proportion  of  women  is  found  in  the  ^Killed  and  well-paid  occu- 
pations is  often  lightly  dismissed  with  the  supposition  that  this  may 
be  ascribed  to  their  short  workuig  career-  short,  because  ended  by 
marriage.  IIow  far  does  the  <>xperienc(»  of  the  trade-school  pupils 
tend  to  confirm  this  theory? 

HIFTINCI-OIT    I'UOrKSM    IN    HCHOOL. 

The  sif ting-out  process  begins  before  these  girls  enter  industry. 
Tliere  is  necessarily  a  serious  sifting  out  of  pupils  in  any  vocational 
sdiool  which  offers  a  specific  kind  of  trainmg  requiring  fairly 
defhiite  characteristics  and  capacities.  Many  who  enter  because 
thov  '* thought  they  would  like"  a  given  vocation  iind  they  had 
small  concepticm  of  its  requirements,  and  recognizing  this,  ilrop  out 
of  their  own  volition.  This  is  especially  true  in  a  vocational  school 
cattM'ing  primarily  to  girls  of  from  14  to  16  years  of  age,  who  have 
little  or  no  conception  of  what  they  wish  to  do  and  little  inclination 
or  capacity  to  persist.     Only  a  little  more  than  one-third  (38.6  per 
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cent)*  of  the  2,044  girls  who  have  attended  the  Boston  Trade  ScIj'XiI 
during  its  10  years'  existence  entered  and  used  for  one  week  or 
more  the  trade  for  which  they  had  been  trained.  The  school  sifts 
out  those  least  fitted  to  succeed  industrially — those  who  either  lack 
some  qualification  necessary  for  the  trade  or  have  not  the  necessary 
apphcation  or  perseverance  to  finish  their  training.  Employers  say 
that  this  sifting  out  of  the  inehgibles  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
services  the  school  renders,  for  it  saves  them  the  time  and  expense 
involved  in  trying  out  a  large  number  of  new  workers  who  could  not 
possibly  succeed  in  the  industry.  Studies  of  the  custom  sewmg 
trades  usually  emphasize  the  lai^e  number  of  beginners  who  are 
taken  on,  found  unsuitcd  for  the  work,  and  dropped  within  a  short 
time.  A  study  carried  on  in  New  York  in  1914  dealing  with  3,983 
milliners  showed  that  almost  one-fifth  (19.6  per  cent)  appeareil  on 
the  pay  roll  for  one  week  or  less,*  and  a  study  of  600  dressmakers 
in  Boston  in  1910  showed  12  per  cent  appearing  on  the  pay  roll  one 
week  or  less.^  ''You  can  tell  in  a  few  days  whether  a  girl  will  make 
a  good  milliner  or  not,''  said  the  head  "designer  in  the  millinery  work- 
room of  a  large  department  store.  '*No  use  wasting  time  on  her  if 
she  does  not  show  the  requisite  quaUtios  after  a  few  days."  The 
trade  school,  in  numerous  cases,  saves  the  waste  of  even  those  few 
days  or  may  discover  latent  talents  which  did  not  appear  the  first 
few  days. 

Tho  <^irl  who  perseveres  through  the  trade  school  and  enters  her 
trade  is  subjected  to  two  influences  tending  to  shorten  her  industrial 
career — industrial  conditions  and  home  demands.  The  first  is  a 
prol)lem  to  be  taken  hito  account  in  all  vocational  training,  while  the 
second  is  peculiar  to  girls  or  women,  the  cases  in  which  a  man  or  boy 
is  obliged  to  give  up  his  trade  in  response  to  family  demands  being 
practically  negligible.  The  first  tends  to  make  a  girl  drop  out  of  her 
trade,  the  second,  to  drop  out  of  wage-earning  altogether.  A  girl 
who  marries  may  utilize^  her  training  by  sewing  for  friends  and  neigh- 
bors in  a  casual  way,  but  she  usually  ceases  to  be  a  regular  worker  in 
tlie  trade;  and  a  girl  who  lives  at  home  with  lior  parents  is  frequently 
withch'awn  from  her  wage-earning  career  for  one  year,  two  years,  or 
)>ermanently,  to  keep  house  in  case  of  the  illness  of  some  other  mem- 
ber of  lier  family  or  for  some  other  reason.  Either  of  these  influences 
may  come  into  play  at  any  time;  a  dull  season  may  force  a  girl  tempo- 
rarily out  of  her  trade,  or  a  need  for  her  services  at  home  may  develop, 
whether  she  has  been  at  work  four  months  or  four  yeai-s.  But  llie 
effect  of  both  is  apt  to  be  cumulative,  when  a  group  of  girls  is  cun- 

»  Tlil<  proportion  i-^  bn-^'d  on  tho  7^'h  pirN  cntcrod  on  the  records  as  having  entend  I  heir  tradfi^;  44  oC 
theM'  oouJi!  not  '«*•  la->l«'.l  In  Ihis  ln\rsii^'nion. 

«  Mury  Van  KU-ock:  \S  "ii:»'s  in  the  niilliiu-ry*  trado.  p.  u5. 

>  May  AlliM«Jon:  nn^^^miUriE  .is  a  trade  for  women  in  Massachusetts,  Bui.  No.  liM,  United  StAtM 
Him»au  jl  Labor  iStali-l  u-s,  p.  lOG. 
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sidered  as  a  whole.  If  a  girl  is  dropped  from  her  trade  temporarily 
it  is  always  possible  that  she  may  go  permanently  into  whatever  she 
takes  up  as  a  stop-gap,  while  if  she  is  required  at  home,  the  difficulty 
of  regaining  her  place  in  the  industrial  world,  or  home  conditions, 
may  keep  her  from  returning.  So  that,  as  time  goes  on,  an  increasing 
proportion  drops  out  of  the  trade  for  which  training  was  secured, 
to  go  either  into  other  wage-earning  occupations  or  into  household 
employment  at  home. 

INDUSTRIAL   DISTRIBUTION   AT  END   OP    SPECIFIED    PERIODS    OUT    OP    TRADE    SCHOOL. 

To  show  this  double  movement  and  its  effect  upon  the  industrial 
stability  of  trade-school  girls,  Table  45  has  been  made,  giving  the  dis- 
tribution at  the  end  of  each  year's  experience  outside  of  the  school  of 
the  744  girls  leaving  the  Boston  Trade  School  before  September,  1914, 
who  were  found  by  investigation  to  have  used  their  trades.  This 
table  is  made  up  by  combining  the  reported  experiences  of  the  indi- 
vidual girls  when  out  of  school  each  specified  length  of  time.  Thus 
the  figures  for  the  end  of  the  first  year  represent  not  the  employment 
situation  at  the  end  of  any  calendar  year,  but  the  number  of  girls 
in  the  first  class  to  go  out  from  the  school  who  at  the  end  of  their 
first  year's  experience  were  employed  or  not  employed,  together  with 
the  number  of  girls  in  each  successive  dasis  who  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year  they  had  been  out  were  employed  or  not  employed.  Thus, 
although  the  total  number  out  of  the  school  differs  with  each  year, 
the  proportions  are  comparable. 

Table  45.-NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  EARNING  AND  NOT  EARNING  WAGES  WHEN  OUT 
OF  SCHOOL  EACH  SPECIFIED  LENGTH  OF  TIME  AMONG  BOSTON  TRADE  SCHOOL 
(ilRI.S  WHO  AT  SOME  TIME  USED  THE  TRADES  FOR  WHICH  THEY  WERE 
TRAINED. 


Length  of 

time  out  of 

trade  schooL 


At  first  lc<iv 

injj 

At  en  J  of  - 

1st  year. , 

2tl  roar., 

3f\  yenr . . 

4th  year. 

.5th  5'car.. 

6th  year. 

7th  year. 

8th  year. 

9th  ye:ir . . 

10th  year 


Number. 

Total. 

Earning  wages. 

Not  earning  wages 

t 

Lost 
trace. 

To- 

In 
Tn     ^^^' 

To- 

Mar- 

At 

At 

Not 
llv- 
Ixig. 

tal. 

iiieir 
trade. 

cu- 
pa- 

Ul. 

ried. 

home. 

school 

1 
1 

744     741 

1 

744     716 

tions 

20 
97 

3 
27 

1 
18 

721 
619 

1 
2 

1 
7 

1 

♦;40 

r,72 

4^10      IX 

64       13 

43 

5 

3 

4 

MA 

40.5 

313      1..2 

S2 

33 

41 

4 

4 

7 

417 

354 

239 

115 

8*^ 

37 

41           4 

4 

i 

:ir,2    278 

170 

102 

67 

33 

29           1 

4 

7 

2tA     19-1 

122       72 

04 

38 

21 

1 

4 

0 

17.-)  !  117 

66       51  ' 

52 

34 

15 

1 

2 

6 

1U7       64 

32       32 

41 

31 

8    

2 

2 

♦;j       3o 

15       21 

25 

20 

4 

1 

2 

30       10 

4       12 

'          1 

14 

11 

3 

Per  cent  earning  and  not 
earning  wages. 


Earning  w  3 

ages. 

Tn 

In 

other 

Total. 

their '  oocu- 

trade.    na- 

tions. 

1 

99.6 

96.9 

2.7 

06.2 

83.2 

13.0 

VJ.4 

09.  7 

19.  V 

*i3.9 

M.S 

27.4 

79.2 

515 

25.7 

7^X0 

50  0 

29.0 

73.5 

40.2 

27.3 

60.8 

37.7 

29.1 

59.8 

29.9 

29.9 

70.2 

:«.  3 

42.9 

54.8 

12.9 

41.9 

Not 
earn- '  T/Ost 
Ing    trace 
wages 


0.4 

3.7 
10.0 
14.8 
19.2 
19.0 
2-1.2 
29.8 


0.1 

.6 

1.3 

1.6 


38.3 


2. 
2. 
3. 
1. 


20. 
45. 


3.2 
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Considering  first  the  stability  of  girls  in  the  industrial  world,  this 
table  shows  a  steady  l)ut  not  very  rapid  shrinkage  of  the  proportion 
engaged  in  wage-earning  occupations.  In  the  first  four  years  about 
one-fifth  have  dropped  out  into  the  ranks  of  nonwage  earners;  in  the 
next  four  years  about  one-fifth  more  disappear.  So  few  have  been 
out  for  more  than  eight  years  that  the  figures  for  the  ninth  and  tenth 
years  are  probably  abnormal,  but  such  as  they  are,  they  show  more 
than  half  of  the  group  still  engaged  in  wage-earning  pursuits  at  the 
end  of  the  tenth  year. 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  figures  give  little  support  to  the  idea 
that  the  wage-earning  life  of  the  average  girl  is  only  five  or  at  most 
seven  years  long,  being  tenninated  by  marriage  within  that  period. 
At  the  end  of  the  fifth  year  79  per  cent  of  the  352  girls  who  had  been 
out  so  long  were  still  wage  earners,  9.4  per  cent  were  married,  8.6  per 
cent  were  either  at  home  or  in  school,  and  3.1  per  cent  were  either 
known  to  be  dead,  or  could  not  be  traced.  Marriage,  then,  had  with- 
drawn less  than  one-tenth  of  the  group.  At  the  end  of  the  seventh 
year  it  was  responsible  for  a  larger  proportion  of  the  175  who  had 
been  out  so  long.  Of  these,  66.8  per  cent  were  still  wage  earners, 
nearly  one-fifth  (19.4  per  cent)  were  manied,  9.1  per  cent  were  at 
home  or  in  school,  and  4.6  per  cent  had  died  or  been  lost  sight  of.  A 
wage-eaniing  career  of  only  five  or  seven  years,  therefore,  seems  to  be 
limited  to  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  these  girls.  Since  those 
who  are  married  and  those  who  are  at  home  may  both  return  to  the 
industrial  world,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  short  or  how  long  the 
career  will  be,  but  at  least  it  can  be  stated  that  four-fifths  of  the 
group  have  worked  more  than  five,  and  two-thirds  more  than  seven 
years. 

STABIUTY  IN  TRADE  FOR  WHICH  TRAINED. 

Turning  to  stabihty  hi  the  trade  for  which  the  girl  has  been  traine<i, 
the  situation  differs  somewhat.  During  the  first  three  years  the 
proportion  going  from  their  own  trades  to  some  other  wage-earning 
occupations  is  consideral)ly  larger  than  the  proportion  dropping  out 
of  the  industrial  world  into  nonwage-earning  occupations.  By  the 
end  of  the  third  vear  those  unsuited  to  the  trades  thev  have  chosen 
have  apparently  been  sifted  out  to  a  considerable  degree,  and  dur- 
ing the  next  few  years  the  proportion  leaving  their  own  trade  for 
another  and  the  proportion  droppmg  out  of  the  industrial  world  alt  o- 
getlier  are  more  nearly  approximate. 

The  relative  stability  within  the  trade  for  which  they  have  been 
trained  of  the  girls  who  have  taken  the  different  trade  courses  is  a 
question  of  some  interest.  The  following  table  shows  the  situation 
in  this  n»s{)oct: 
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Table  46.^NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  EARNING  AND  NOT  EARNING  WAGES  WHEN  OUT 
OF  SCHOOL  EACH  SPECIFIED  LENGTH  OF  TIME,  AMONG  BOSTON  TRADE  SCHOOL 
GIRLS  WHO  AT  SOME  TIME  USED  THE  TRADES  FOR  WHICH  THEY  WERE  TRAINED, 
BY  SPECIFIED  TRADES. 

I.  DRESSMAKING. 


Length  of  liino  out  of 
trade  school. 


A  t  first  leaving . . 
At  the  end  of— 

First  year... 

Second  year. 

Third  year.. 

Fourth  year . 

Fifth  year,.. 

Sixth  vear. . . 

Seventh  year 

F-iphth  year. 

Ninth  year . . 

T(»nth  year . . 


Number. 


Grand 
total. 


423 

423 

306 

329 

277 

217 

156 

102 

62 

40 

20 


I 


Earning  wages. 


Total. 


In  their  ?i?*^f 

t'-<i-  Tor 


421 

415 

415 

3S0 

335 

286 

279 

218 

222 

169 

173 

127 

112 

85 

67 

46 

39 

22 

23 

11 

10 

4 

6 

35 
49 
61 
53 
46 
27 
21 
17 
12 
6 


Not  earn- 
in? 
wages. 


8 
31 
50 
55 
44 
44 
35 
23 
17 
10 


Per  cent  earning  and  not  earning 
wages. 


Earning  wages. 

Total. 

In  their 
trade. 

98.1 

In  other 

orciipa- 

tions. 

99.5 

L4 

98.1 

89.8 

8.3 

91.5 

78.1 

13.4 

84.8 

66.3 

18.5 

80.1 

61.0 

19.1 

79.7 

58.5 

21.2 

71.8 

54.5 

17.3 

65.7 

45.2 

20.5 

62.9 

35.5 

27.4 

57.5 

27.5 

30.0 

50.0 

20.0 

SO.O 

Not  earn- 
ing 
wages. 


0.5 

1.9 
8.3 
15.2 
19.9 
20.3 
28.2 
3L3 
37.1 
42.5 
50.0 


n.  MILLINEBT. 


At  first  leaving . . 
At  the  end  of— 

First  year... 

Second  year . 

Third  year . . 

Fourth  year. 

Fifth  year... 

Sixth  year. . . 

»Sevonih  year 

Eighth  year . 

Ninth  \^oar . . 

Tenth  year.. 


157 

157 

137 

122 

96 

79 

65 

45 

27 

12 

3 


156 

153 

3 

144 

118 

26 

122 

82 

40 

101 

52 

49 

72 

41 

31 

59 

30 

29 

46 

23 

23 

30 

14 

16 

13 

7 

6 

4 

2 

2 

1 

99.4 

97.5 

1.9 

13 

91.7 

75.1 

16.6 

15 

89.1 

59.9 

29.2 

21 

82.8 

42.6 

40.2 

21 

75.0 

42.7 

32.3 

20 

•     74.7 

3H.0 

36.7 

19 

70.6 

35.4 

35.4 

15 

66.7 

31.1 

35.6 

14 

iS.l 

25.9 

22.2 

8 

:w.  4 

16.7 

16.7 

3 

O.G 


8.3 
10.9 
17. 
25. 
25. 
29. 
33.3 
51.9 
66.6 
100.0 


2 
0 
3 
2 


UI.  POWEB-MACHINE  OPEAATINGrt  CLOTH. 


Vt  first  leaving.. 
W  the  end  of— 

First  year... 

Second  your . 

TMrd  year... 

Fourth  year . 

Fifth  year... 

Sixth  vcsir. . . 

Seventh  yeiu" 

Eighth  year. 

Ninth  year.. 

Tenth  year.. 


81 

81 

81 

78 

74 

63 

56 

46 

44 

33 

34 

2H 

27 

21 

21 

15 

13 
11 

7 


9 
9 


73 

8 

53 

25 

40 

23 

22 

24 

15 

18 

10 

18 

9 

15 

10 

2 

7 

2 

7 

6 

100,0 

3 

9<J.3 

U 

S,")  2 

10 

»s2.2 

U 

7").  0 

6 

82. 3 

3 

8S.9 

6 

71.4 

4 

60.2 

2 

81.8 

1 

85.7 

1K).1 

9.9 

30.9 

, 

6.5.4 

3.7 

54.1 

31.1 

14.8 

39.4 

42.S 

17.8 

34.1 

40.9 

25.0 

29.4 

52  9 

17.7 

33.3 

55.6 

11.1 

Zi  8 

47.6 

28.6 

15  1 

5:3.8 

30.8 

IS.  2 

63.6 

18.2 

85.7 

14.3 

IV.  POWER-MACHINE  OPERATING}  STRAW  HATS. 


At  first  leaving . . 
At  the  end  of— 

l^'lrst  year... 

Second  year . 

Third  year... 

Fourth  year. 

Fifth  year... 

Sixth  year. .. 

Seventh  year 

I'^ighth  year. 


72 

72 

70 

2 

72 

68 

57 

U 

5.S 

47 

33 

14 

44 

36 

18 

18 

30 

27 

11 

13 

22 

IS 

9 

9 

16 

12 

5 

<• 
I 

5 

1 

4 

0 

3 

1 

' 

4 

11 
8 
3 
4 
1 
2 
2 


100.0 

97.2 

2.8 

91.4 

79.1 

15.3 

81.0 

56.9 

24.1 

91.8 

40.9 

40.9 

90.0 

46.7 

43.3 

91.8 

40.9 

40.9 

75.0 

31.2 

43.8 

71.4 

14.3 

57.1 

60.0 

20.0 

40.0 

1 

5.6 
19.0 
18.2 
10.0 
18.2 
25.0 
2S  6 
40.0 
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For  all  these  trades  the  first  three  years  arc  a  period  of  consider- 
abfc  shifting,*  but  the  degree  of  stability  within  the  dressmaking 
trade  is  much  greater  than  in  the  other  sewing  trades  for  whi<*b 
the  trade  school  trains.  At  the  end  of  the  tliird  year  out  of  school, 
two-thirds  of  the  girls  who  had  entered  dressmaking  were  still  in 
their  trade,  against  about  two-fifths  in  each  of  the  other  three  trades. 
At  the  end  of  the  fifth  year  nearly  three-fifths  of  the  dressmakers, 
against  from  less  than  one-third  to  about  two-fifths  in  the  other 
trades,  were  still  in  their  own  trade.  After  the  fifth  year  the  sifting 
out  from  the  other  trades  is  less  rapid,  and  the  divergence  between 
the  proportion  remaining  in  dressmaking  and  in  the  other  trades 
tends  to  decrease.  The  numbers  in  the  machine-operating  trades,  how- 
ever, by  the  end  of  the  fifth  year  are  so  small  that  it  is  doubtful  whether 
much  significance  can  be  attached  to  this  apparent  greater  stabihty 
on  the  part  of  those  who  have  survived  so  long  in  these  trades. 

Conditions  within  the  different  trades  undoubtedly  have  much 
to  do  with  the  variations  in  stability  of  the  girls  trained  for  thos^e 
trades.  In  the  millinery  trade,  the  short  seasons  constitute  the 
greatest  sifting  influenC/C.  A  girl  who  finds  herself  laid  off  becau-^e 
of  the  dull  season  naturally,  turns  to  some  other  occupation  to  fdl 
in  the  interim,  and  very  possibly  becomes  interested  in  this  and  fails 
to  go  back  to  her  trade  when  the  busy  season  begins.  Up  to  the  cl*»se 
of  the  seventh  year,  the  proportion  dropping  out  of  the  industrial 
world  altogether  is  not  much  greater  among  the  milliners  than  amiuig 
the  dressmakers.  More  than  one-half  (59.4  per  cent)  of  the  milli- 
ners who  left  their  trade  gave  trade  conditions  as  the  cause,  and 
''dull  sca.sons''  as  the  chief  of  these.     (See  Table  56,  p.  94.) 

In  the  power  machine  operating  trades,  also,  trade  conditions  have 
much  to  do  with  the  sifting  out  of  the  girls  trained  for  them,  althoiu^h 
hero  the  difficulty  is  one  not  so  much  met  with  in  custom  trades  like 
millinery — the  demand  for  ability  to  do  independent  work.  A  young 
girl  who  enters  a  miUinery  or  dressmaking  shop  is  usually  put  near 
an  older  and  more  experienced  worker  who  may  turn  over  to  her 
the  elementary  work,  or  pin  or  baste  a  section  which  she  gives  to  the 
young  helper  to  finish  under  her  immediate  supervision.  The  \^\tI 
can  a^k  questions  when  in  doubt,  and  in  general  has  no  large  dej^ree 
of  responsibility.  The  trade,  it  Ls  true,  is  going  through  an  evolution 
which  tends  to  the  increasing  exclusion  of  the  young,  inexperienced 
worker,  and  which  is  greatly  decrea^sing  these  favorable  opportunities 
for  beginners  in  the  custom  drassmaking  shops,  but  **uch  op]K)r- 
tunitios  still  exist.  But  in  a  power  machine  operating  factory  the 
young  girl  Ls  pat  down  at  a  machine  and  Is  supposed  to  be  able  to 
stitoli  her  dozen  of  sleevas,  cuffs,  or  curtains  with  very  little  su))er- 
vision  or  direction.     Moreover,  she  Is  usuiUly  working  on  u  piece  wl::^, 

'  1  Ills  t'llilo  ^hows  simp's  t\'Q  shift  mi!  out  of  the  trjulo  f<»r  which  tho  inrl  w;i>  tnuned.  not  out  of  tbo  Lndufri 
tnal  world.     For  this  luttrr  35p<'Ct,  aoo  T.iMfS  i5  and  47. 
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and  her  smaD  output  and  consequent  small  earnings  during  the 
first  few  weeks  are  very  discouraging.  There  are  other  contributory 
factors.  The  working  day  is  usually  longer,  the  rush  and  whirr  of 
machinery  is  "at  first  confusing  and  wearing,  and  the  necessity  of 
quick  and  accurate  work,  if  she  is  to  earn  at  all,  is  discouraging. 
These,  taken  in  connection  with  the  degree  of  responsibihty  and 
power  of  self-direction  required  of  the  girl,  constitute  serious  sifting 
nfluences  for  the  young  worker  entering  these  trades. 

As  a  further  influence  in  the  same  direction,  the  training  for  power- 
machine  sewing  is  not  yet  so  well  developed  as  for  hand  sewing. 
The  fundamental  principles  of  hand  sewing  have  been  taught  and 
studied  in  the  public  schools  for  40  or  50  years,  and  for  many  years 
past  colleges  and  training  schools  of  domestic  arts  have  prepared 
instructors  to  teach  tliis  particular  phase  of  the  clothing  trade. 
Training  for  power-macliine  sewing  is  relatively  very  new  in  the  edu- 
cational system,  and  if  the  practically  unanimous  reports  of  employers 
may  be  accepted,  it  is  far  from  being  adequately  or  correctly  devel- 
oped. In  order  to  equip  pupils  to  hold  their  places  in  the  industry, 
tliis  great  and  increasingly  important  branch  of  the  sewing  trades  must 
be  analyzed  both  from  an  industrial  and  a  pedagogical  standpoint 
and  must  be  understood  as  intimately  as  are  the  hand-sewing  trades. 

The  sifting  out  from  the  trades  for  which  the  girls  are  trained 
appears  more  clearly  perhaps  in  a  study  of  classes,  if  all  leaving  dur- 
ing a  school  year  may  be  so  called,  since  thus  the  cumulative  effect 
is  avoided  which  comes  from  grouping  together  all  the  girls  in  spite 
of  varying  lengths  of  experience.  Taking  the  actual  number  of  girls 
leaving  the  trade  school  in  a  school  year  and  following  them  as  a 
group  through  their  whole  period  out  of  the  trade  school  we  have 
the  result  given  in  Table  47. 

In  comparing  the  degree  of  sifting  out  from  the  girls'  own  trades 
here  shown,  allowance  must  be  made  for  some  abnormal  factors.  Thus 
the  class  of  1904-5  shows  a  phenomenally  rapid  decrease;  by  the  end 
of  the  third  year  only  about  a  fourth,  and  by  the  end  of  the  fourth 
year  only  a  fifth  of  the  class  remain  in  the  trade  for  which  they  were 
trained.  This  iiregular  movement  seems  due  partly  to  the  small 
number  concerned,  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  gii-ls  who  first  came  to 
the  school  had  a  less  definitely  realized  purpose  than  the  later  pupils, 
and  partly  to  the  shortness  of  their  course  of  trtiining.  Those  com- 
ing later  were  prevailed  upon  to  spend  more  time  in  preparation  and 
went  out  more  adequately  equipped  to  hold  their  places.  One  other 
group  shows  decided  irregularity  as  compared  with  the  rest — the 
class  of  1911-12.  It  will  be  observed  that  a  smaller'^proportion  of 
these  girls  entered  their  trade  than  was  the  case  with  any  other  class 
except  the  first  one  sent  out.  During  the  first  year  in  the  industrial 
world  the  class  of  1911-12  did  not  show  any  abnormal  loss;  in  fact, 
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the  classes  of  1905-6,  1906-7,  and  1910-11  all  lost  a  larger  propor- 
tion during  this  year;  but  during  its  second  year  the  European  war 
broke  out,  and  the  consequent  disorganization  in  the  clothing  trades 
may  be  partly  responsible  for  the  remarkable  falling  off  the  class 
shows — a  fall  from  82.1  per  cent  to  57.3  per  cent. 

Table  47^NUMBER  OF  GIRLS  LEAVING  BOSTON  TRADE  SCHOOL  IN  EACH  SPSdFISD 
YEAR  AND  NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  THOSE  WHO  WERE  WAGE  EARNERS  AND 
NONWAGE  EARNERS  AT  END  OF  EACH  SPECIFIED  YEAR  OTT  OF  SCHOOL. 

SXTMBER. 


Total 

num- 
ber 

leav- 
ing 

trade 
acbool. 

Earning  wages  hi  tbeir  trade. 

Year  of  Imvlng 
trade  schooL 

Leav- 

Ine 

trade 

scbool. 

At  end  of  eacb  year  out  of  trade  school. 

1st 
year. 

ad 

year. 

3d 
year. 

4th   :   5th 
year.    year. 

6Ch 
year. 

7th 
year. 

8th 
year. 

9th 
year. 

15 

10th 

year. 

1904-1914 

744 

721 

619 

446 

313 

239        176 

122 

66 

82 

4 

1904-^ 

15 
34 
44 
66 
78 
95 
92 

117 
76 

137 

744 

14 
34 
44 
55 

75 
95 
88 

110 
73 

133^ 

9 
29 
37 
51 
69 
85 
76 
96 
68 
«9 

8 
24 
31 
41 
60 
68 
67 
67 
53 
27 

4 
22 
26 
34 

3           3 
19          17 
25          22 

4 
16 
21 

3 
15 
19  < 

4 
9 

5 

3 

18 

4 

3 

l90&-« 

1 

l9(»-7 

1907-8 

35           31           29           21 

1908-9 

50          45          38  <        33  .         8 
59           51  .      «48           1ft  : 

1909-10 

1910-11 

51 
53 
14 

48           17  j 

13    ' 

1911-12 

1912-13 

1913-14 

-_-_-..          -_.i         .._                   -._               _- -          _-.^               ^_ 

1                      i           I 
Earning  wages  in  other  oocapatlons. 

• 

1904-1914 

20 

97 

126 

152 

115        102          72 

51 

32 

21 

12 

1904-A 

15 
34 
44 

56 
78 
95 
92 

117 
76 

137 

744 

....... 

i* 

3 

3* 

6 
3 
4 

S3 

4 

4 

7 

5 

7 

7 

11 

12 

7 

83 

6 

7 

9 

9 

11 

14 

17 

34 

15 

4 

9 
7 
13 
12 
14 
19 

9 

9 

12 

13 

15 

10 
13 
13 
16 
18 

9 

10 

11 

16 

119 

6 
10 
11 
17 

5 

6 
12 
10 

4 

7 

11 

3 

7 

190fr-6 

6 

1905-7 

1907-8 

1906-9 

1901^10 

23          26            7 

....... 

1910-11 

2^1        24  !         6 

1911-12 

«42          10 
9    

1912-13 

' 

1913-14 

Not  earning  wages. 

'28 

1904-1914 

«68 

689 

ft93 

ft74 

•70 

»58 

T43 

27 

14 

1904-5 

15 
34 
44 

78 
95 
92 

117 
76 

137 

1 

2 
1 
....... 

1 
3 
4 
6 
7 

13 
8 

16 
8 
2 

2 
5 
5 
10 
14 
17 
It 

3 

6 

7 

8 

18 

21 

2D 

2 
4 
9 
9 
22 
20 

2 

4 

5 
13 
19 

6 

5 

13 

9 

5 

1905-6 

8            9 
12  1        14 

9 

1900-7 

1907-8 

11 
25 
12 

16 
15 

1908-9 

r 





2 
3 
5 
9 

1 

1909-10 

1910-11.          .   . 

8 

1911-12. 

21          10 

1912- t;i. 

1 

». .. 

1913-14 



•*•"• 

,  . .     . 

Grand  total. 

744 

744 

640 

554 

447 

352 

264         175 

107 

63  1 

1 

30 

1  Not  Including  2  whose  working  experience  did  not  round  out  another  year.  Certain  cases  will  have  a 
working  experiem^e  not  quite  asu)ng  and  others  will  have  a  working  experienoe  a  little  loncer  than  the 
main  group,  because  all  leaving  during  the  school  year,  September  to  August,  Inclusive*  are  included  in 
the  class,  so  girls  leaving  in  September  of  a  particular  year  may  show  practically  a  year's  advantage 
over  the  girl  leaving  In  June  or  July. 

*  Not  indudine  1  whose  working  experience  did  not  round  out  another  year. 
>  Including  1  oY  whom  no  trace  ooula  be  found. 

*  Including  4  of  whom  no  trace  could  be  found. 
^  Including  7  of  whom  no  trace  oould  be  found. 

*  Including  6  of  whom  no  trace  oould  be  foimd. 
'  Including  2  of  whom  no  trace  oould  be  found. 
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Table  47-— NUMBER  OF  GIRLS  LEAVING  BOSTON  TRADE  SCHOOL  IN  EACH  SPECIFIED 
YEAR  AND  NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OP  THOSE  WHO  WERE  WAGE  EARNERS  AND 
NONWAGE  EARNERS  AT  END  OF  EACH  SPECIFIED  YEAR  OUT  OF  SCHOOL-Concld. 

PER  CBNT. 


Earning  wages  in  their  trade. 

Year  of  leavliig 
trade  school. 

At 

leav- 

ine 

trade 

school. 

Ist 
year. 

At  end  of  each  year  out  of  trade  school. 

2A 
year. 

3d 
year. 

4th 
year. 

5th 
year. 

6th 
year. 

7th 
year. 

8th 
year. 

9th 
year. 

10th 
year. 

1904-1914 

96.9 

83.2 

50.9 

4211 

32.1 

23.7 

16.4 

&9 

4.3 

2.0 

0.6 

1904-5 

1905-6 

93.3 

100.0 

100.0 

98.2 

96.1 

100.0 

95.6 

94.0 

94.7 

97.0 

60.0 
85.3 
84.1 
91.0 
88.5 
89.5 
80.0 
82.1 
89.5 
72.3 

53.3 
70.6 
70.5 
73.2 
76.9 
71.6 
72.8 
57.3 
09.7 

26.7 
64.7 
59.1 
60.7 
64.1 
62.1 
55.4 
45.3 

20.0 
55.9 
56.8 
62.5 
57.7 
53.7 
52.2 

20.0 
50.0 
50.0 
55.4 
49.0 
50.5 

26.7 
47.1 
47.7 
51.8 
42.3 

20.0 
44.1 
43.2 
37.5 
... 

26.7 
26.5 
31.8 

20.0 
23.6 

20.0 

1906-7 

1907-8 

1908-9 

. 

1909-10 

1910-11 



1 

••*•■■• 

1911-12 

1 

» 

1912-13.              

:::::::::::: 

.  ..  .'--     --- 

.    1 

1913-14 

.  . 



i 

1 

1 

1904-1914 

2.7 

1904>5 

1905-^ 

1906-7 

1907-8 

1.8 

1908-9 

3.8 

1909-10 

1910-11 

3.3 

1911-12 

5.1 

1912-13 

4.0 

1913-14 

2.9 

1904-1914. 


1904-5.. 
1906-0.. 
190(V-7.. 
1907-8. : 
1908-9.. 
1909-10. 
1910-11. 
1911-12. 
1912-13. 
1913-14. 


Earning  wages  in  other  occupations. 


13.0      16.9 


20.4 


15.6 


26.7 

11.8 

16.0 

8.9 

9.0 

7.4 

12.0 

10.3 

9.2 

24.1 


40.0 
20.6 
20.5 
16.1 
14.1 
14.7 
18.5 
29.1 
20.0 


60.0 
20.6 
29.5 
21.4 
18.0 
20.0 
29.3 
36.0 


60.0 
26.5 
27.3 
23.2 
19.2 
24.2 
26.1 


13.7 


66.7 
38.2 
29.5 
28.6 
23.1 
27.4 


9.7 


6.9 


60.0 
29.4 
25.0 
28.6 
24.4 


53.3 
29.4 
25.0 
30.4 


4.3 


2.8 


1.6 


40.0 
35.3 
22.7 


46.7 
32.4 


46.7 


Not  earning  wages. 


-    0.4  '      3.8  !      9.1 


12.1 


6.7 


13.3 
2.9 


1.1 
.9 


2.6 
3.2 
6.4 
7.7 
1.3 
3.7 


Grand  total 100.0 


100.0 


6.7 
8.8 
9.1 

10.7 
0.0 

13.7 
8.7 

13.7 

10.5 


13.3 
14.7 
11.4 
18.0 
18.0 
17.9 
15.2 
18.0 


86.0 


74.5 


12.6 


10.0'      0.4 


6.0 


6.8 


3.6 


1.9 


20.0 
17.6 
15.9 
14.3 
23.1 
22.1 
21.7 


13.3 
11.8 
20.6 
16.1 
28.2 
21.1 


60.1 


47.2 


13.3 
23.5 
27.3 
19.6 
32.1 


26.7 
26.5 
31.8 
28.6 


35.2       23.6 


33.3 
38.2 
43.2 


33.3 
38.2 


33.3 


14.4 


8.6 


4.0 


Discarding  these  two  classes  from  consideration,  as  abnormal,  the 
table  seems  to  show  a  tendency  toward  a  greater  sifting  out  from  the 
trade  in  the  successive  classes.  Apparently,  the  classes  of  the  first 
five  years,  with  the  exception  noted,  show  greater  stabihty  than  those 
of  the  second;  thus,  if  the  proportions  remaining  in  their  trade  at  the 
end  of  any  given  year  be  compared,  those  for  the  first  five  years  are, 
on  the  whole,  larger  than  those  for  the  second.  The  difference  is  not 
marked,  and  the  classes  to  be  compared  are  few,  so  that  much  stress 
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can  not  be  laid  on  this  showing,  but  there  seem  indications  that 
the  tendency  is  increasing  steadily. 

This  tendency  agrees  with  what  is  known  of  the  changing  oppor- 
tunities  for  young  workers  in  the  custom  sewing  trades,  especially  in 
the  dressmaking  trade,  which  was  chosen  by  more  than  half  of  the 
744  girls  studied.  It  is  known  that  in  custom  dressmaking  oppor- 
tunities for  girls  to  enter  the  trade  have  decreased  very  considerably 
in  the  last  five  years.  This  suggests  the  importance  for  the  trade 
school  of  making  a  careful  study  of  the  market  and  of  following  up 
the  pupils  sent  out.  Otherwise  it  is  possible  that  tlie  girl  who  has 
gone  out  a  year  or  two  previously  may  be  supplanted  by  the  young 
girl  just  sent  out,  who  can  meet  the  Umited  demand  for  young 
workers. 

Corresponding  with  the  decrease  in  the  proportions  remaining  in 
their  own  trades,  the  table  shows  an  increase  in  the  number  going 
into  other  trades.  In  other  words,  the  tendency  is  not  to  leave  the 
industrial  world,  but  merely  to  enter  some  trade  in  which  the  young 
worker  has  better  opportunity  than  in  the  sewing  trades  as  they  are 
now  developing.  There  seems  to  have  been  an  interesting  conflict 
between  increasingly  better  organization  of  trade  training  and  de- 
creasing trade  opportunities.  For  instance,  in  the  first  and  second 
years  out  of  trade  school  a  decreasing  proportion  have  gone  into 
other  wage-earning  occupations  from  the  classes  of  1905-6  down  to 
1909-10,  after  which  the  proportion  increases  again.  In  the  tliird, 
fourth,  and  fifth  years  out  of  trade  school  the  proportions  going  into 
other  wage-earning  occupations  decreases  from  1905-6  down  to 
1908-9  and  then  begins  to  increase  again.  The  misfortune  has  been 
that  as  the  training  was  developed  and  presumably  became  better 
organized  and  more  nearly  perfected  for  the  custom  sewing  trades, 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  manufacture  of  ready-made  clothing  has 
decreased  the  opportunities  for  young  girls  to  profit  by  their  training 
and  neutralized  the  better  preparatory  work  now  being  done. 

AGE   IN   RELATION   TO   PERMANENCE   IN   TRADE. 

The  preceding  tables  have  shown  that  there  is  a  steady  exodus 
from  the  trade  trained  for,  beginning  as  soon  as  the  girls  enter  the 
industrial  world.  Tlie  rate  varies  from  year  to  year  but  the  process 
is  on  the  whole  continuous,  so  that  the  proportion  of  any  given  group 
working  at  their  own  trade  decreases  as  the  time  out  of  trade  school 
increases.  Since  the  increase  in  the  period  out  of  school  means  also 
an  increase  in  the  age  of  the  former  pupils,  this  movement  from  the 
trade  bears  a  distinct  relation  to  the  age  of  the  workers.  The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  the  distribution  of  the  workers  studied  by  age 
groups: 
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Table  48.--NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OP  BOSTON  TRADE  SCHOOL  GIRLS  WHO  WERE 
WAGE  EARNERS  AND  NONWAOE  EARNERS  AT  EACH  SPECIFIED  AGE. 

NUMBER. 


Girls  of  spedflod  age  who  were— 

Age. 

In 

trade 

t  mined 

for. 

^0  earners — 

NoQwage  earners- 

Grand 

In 

other 

cx^cupa- 

tioas. 

Total. 

Mar- 
ried. 

At 
home. 

At 
school. 

Last 
trace. 

Total. 

total. 

16  and  under  IS  vears 

4t 

102 

156 

17 

27 

56 

102 

22 

104 

15S 

39 

2 

9 

62 

24 

3 
13 
43 

4 

6 
3 
3 

1 

h' 

1 

11 

25 

113 

30 

115 

IS  and  under  20  vears 

183 

JH)  and  under  23  vears 

371 

23  vears  and  over 

60 

Total 

352 

207 

559 

97 

03 

13 

6 

179 

1738 

PER  CBNT. 


16  and  under  18  vears 

67.0 
55.7 
42.0 
2<.6 

23.5 
30.6 
27.5 
31.9 

90.5 
86.3 
69.5 
56.5 

1.7 

4.9 
16.7 
34.8 

2.6 

7.1 

11.6 

5.8 

5.2 

L7 

.8 

1.5 

'   *i.4 
1.4 

9.5 
13.7 
30.5 
43.5 

100.0 

IS  and  un«ipr  20  vea»"s 

100.0 

20  and  under  25  years '. 

100.0 

25  years  and  over, - . 

100.0 

Total 

47.7 

28.0 

75.7 

13.1 

8.5 

1.8 

.8 

21.3 

100.0 

>  Not  including  6  not  li\ing. 

The  proportion  working  at  their  own  trade  diminishes  from  two- 
thirds  among  those  aged  16  but  less  than  18  to  a  Uttle  less  than  one- 
fourth  among  those  aged  25  or  over.  While  this  decrease  is  going 
on,  the  proportion  engaged  in  other  wago-eaming  occupations  rises 
from  23.5  per  cent  in  the  first  group  to  31.9  per  cent  in  the  last.  This 
increase  accounts  for  only  a  portion  of  those  dropping  out  of  their 
own  trade,  and  the  increase  in  the  proportion  of  those  not  earning, 
which  rises  from  9.6  per  cent  in  the  first  group  to  43.5  in  the  lavst, 
shows  that  the  drain  from  the  trades  for  which  the  girls  were  primarily 
trained  is  due  largely  to  domestic  demands.  Up  to  the  age  of  20 
comparatively  few  girls  dropped  out  as  a  consequence  of  marriage; 
a  desire  for  further  school  training  or  a  need  for  their  services  at  home 
accounts  for  their  leaving.  After  20,  the  proportion  marrying  and 
dropping  out  increases  rapidly,  so  that  one-third  oi  the  whole  group 
aged  25  or  over  has  left  on  this  account.  The  proportion  **at  home  '* 
increases  steadily  up  to  25,  after  which  age  very  few  leave  to  stay  at 
home,  excepting,  of  course,  those  who  have  married  and  are  staying 
in  their  own  homes. 


SHIFTING  OP  INDIVIDUAL  TRADE-SCHOOL  GIRLS. 

The  tables  already  given  have  shown  a  considerable  sifting  out  of 
the  trade  trained  for  and  eventually  out  of  the  wage-earning  world 
within  the  group  of  girls  who  have  at  some  time  used  the  trade  thev 
were  trained  for.     To  show  what  this  means  to  the  individual  girl, 
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the  experiences  are  given  of  12  girls  who  were  trained  for  dressmaking 
and  entered  their  trade.  And  to  show  the  full  significance  of  these 
facts,  they  are  contri^sted  with  the  experiences  of  six  untrained  girls, 
taken  from  among  the  girls  aged  16  to  21  years  who  have  applied  at  the 
Boston  school  ofiices  for  educational  certificates. 


Table  49^0CCU PATIO N8  FOLLOWED  FROM  YEAR  TO  YEAR  OF  12  TRADE-SCHOOL 

GIRLS  TRAINED  IN  DRESSMAKING. 

[These  cases  represent  an  unusnal  amoant  of  drirUng  on  the  part  of  trade-school  drls.  They  have  been 
selected  to  illustrate  the  variety  of  occupations  into  which  these  younc  girls  may  drift.  When  compar»d 
with  the  variety  of  occupations  into  which  the  young  untrained  girls  sometimes  drift  (see  Tahle  SO). 
even  these  extremes  are  remarkably  stable.] 


Girl 
No. 


Occupation  at  the  end  of  each  year  after  leaving  trade  school. 


On  first 
leaving. 


1 Plain  sewer .. . 

2 '  General  sewer. 


4. 


7. 

s. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 


General  sewer. 
Skirt  finisher.. 


Finisher. 
Finisher. 


General  sewer. 
Plain  sewer... 

Finisher 

General  sewer. 
Sleeve  finisher. 
Plain  sewer . . . 


First  year. 


Plain  sewer . . 

General  sewer. 

General  sewor. 
Wabt  finisher. 

Finisher 

Finisher 


General  sewer. 
Plain  sewer . . . 

Finisher 

General  sewer. 
81ee\e  finisher. 
Office  girl 


Second  year. 


Business  col- 
lege. 
Bundle  girl.... 

Nurse  rirl 

Waist  finisher. 


Shop  aid . 
Skirt  girl. 


General  sewer. 
8  Hrt  lining... 
General  sewer. 

At  home 

General  sewer. 
Office  girl 


Third  year. 


Bookkeeper. 


Clothing  fac- 
tory. 

School 

Business  col- 
lege. 

Studying  mu- 
sic. 

Teaching  sew- 
ing. 

Offloopirl 

Skirt  lining... 

General  sewer. 

At  home 

Finisher 

Office  girl 


Fourth  year. 


Embroidery 


Fifth  year. 


Nurse  girl 

Stenographer.. 

Studying  mu- 
sic. 
Head,  skirts.. 

Plain  sewer . . . 
General  sewer. 
Artist's  model. 

Finisher 

Office  girl 


Trade  9dio(iI. 
Stenographer. 

Finisher. 

Teaching 

ing. 
Married. 
lU. 

General 
Artist's  model. 
Shoe  opentor. 
Office  ^L 


Qlri   ' 
So.    ' 


Occupation  at  the  end  of  each  year  after  leaving  trade  school. 


Sixth  year. 


Seventh  year. 


Eighth  year. 


Ninth  year. 


Tenth  year. 


4. 


6. 


7 Married 


Insane 

Stenographer 

Finisher 

Teaching  sewing. 


9. 
10. 
11. 


lU. 


Married. 
At  home , 
Plain  sewer . 


Office  work 

Teaching  sewing. 

Married 

lU 


12......    Office  girl i  Married 


Private  dress- 

I     maker. 

Married General  sewer 

At  home '  At  home 

.^Iterations '  Married 


I 


Married . 


At  home. 
Married . , 
Married . , 


Married. 

Independent  dmv 
maker. 


The  trade-school  girls  were  selected  as  showing  an  unusual  amount 
of  shifting  about,  yet  compared  with  the  untrained  girls  they  seem 
stable.  It  Is  to  be  no  tod  that  none  of  the  employments  shown  in 
Table  49  are  secondary  or  **filling-in''  occupations^  such  as  a  girl 
may  take  up  during  the  dull  season  of  her  own  trade,  merely  to  busy 
herself  during  the  interim,  but  with  no  idea  of  following  permanently. 
Case  No.  1 1,  who  has  been  out  10  years  and  had  a  more  varied  career 
than  any  of  the  others,  has  had  only  six  different  wage-earning  occu- 
pations, and  these  have  been  closely  relaU^d,  only  one  being  outside 
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of  the  dressmaking  trade.  No.  5,  with  seven  years  out  of  school,  has 
made  five  changes,  but  has  spent  three  years  in  one  occupation  and 
two  in  another.  No.  9,  who  has  been  out  eight  years ,  has  had  only 
two  wage-earning  occupations. 

By  contrast,  the  untrained  girls  shown  in  Table  50,  whose  experi- 
ence covers  only  one  year  or  less,  have  held  from  7  to  16  positions, 
often  in  entirely  unrelated  industries.  No.  1,  for  instance,  has  held 
16  positions,  changing  from  department  store  to  grocery  store,  from 
food  product  factory  to  a  dressmaking  shop,  thence  back  to  a  depart- 
ment store,  and  then  through  a  series  of  factories,  no  one  position 
appearing  to  have  the  slightest  relation  to  the  next. 

Table  50^DATES  OF  APPLICATION  FOR  EMPLOYMENT  CERTIFICATEa,  AT  THE  BOS- 
TON SCnOOL  OFFICES,  OF  BIX  GIRLS  AND  KIND  OF  ESTABLISHMENT  ENTERED, 
1913-14. 


(These  cases  were  selected  as  illustrations  of  the  aimless  drifting  of  young  untrained  girls. 

about  so  much,  others  may  drift  more.] 


All  do  not  drift 


Oirl  No.  1. 


Date  of 
applica- 
tion. 


Oct.      8 

Oct    ;w 

Dec.     27 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
June  23 
JuJy  29 
July  30 
Aug.  5 
Sept.  8 
Sept.    21 


2 
30 
2 
<} 
27 
5 
3 


Feb.  2 

Feb.  26 

Mar.  2 

Mar.  11 

Mar.  14 

Apr.  29 

June  H 

July  16 

July  29 

July  30 

Aug.  5 

Aug.  13 


Kind  of  establishment 
entered. 


Department  store. 
Department  store. 
Women 's     furnish  i  n  g 

store. 
Department  store. 
Grocery  store. 
Shoe  factory. 
Food  product  factory. 
Dressmaking  shop. 
Dressmaldng  shop. 
Department  store. 
Thermometer  factory. 
Slipper  factory 
Paper-cup  factory. 
Bookbindery. 
Grocery  store. 
Speedometer  factory. 


Girl  No.  2. 


Girl  No.  4. 


Shoe  factory. 

Women 's    furnish  i  n  g 

store. 
Department  store. 
Millinery  shop. 
Women 's    furnish  1  n  g 

store. 
Department  storf*. 
Fancy  1)oxes  and  cases. 
Thermometer  factory. 
Slipper  factory. 
Paper-cup  factory. 
BooVbindery. 
VamL«?h  factory. 


Date  of 
applica- 
tion. 


Dec.  2 
Dec.  11 
Feb.  7 
Feb.  21 
Mar.  10 
Mar.  16 
May  26 
June  12 
June  16 
July  10 
Aug.  11 
Sept.  9 
Sept.  10 
Sept.  16 
Sept.  23 


Nov.  8 
Nov.  26 
Deo.  3 
Mar.  23 
Apr.  23 

May  19 
June  10 
Aug.  5 
Aug.  7 
AUR.  21 
Aug.  27 


Kind  of  establishment 
entered. 


Department  store. 
Dry  goods  store. 
Dressmakor. 
Nail  factory. 
Laundry. 
Dressmaker. 
Garter  factory. 
Opticians. 
Nail  factory. 
Department  store. 
Printing  establishment 
Textile  factory. 
Candy  factory. 
Candy  factory. 
Brush  factory. 


1 

Date  of 

applica- 

tion 

L. 

Sept. 

27 

Oct. 

21 

Oct. 

28 

Jan. 

20 

Mar. 

24 

Mar. 

27 

Apr. 

15 

May 

4 

Mav 

6 

June 

10 

Aui?. 

21 

Sept. 

2 

Sept. 

11 

Girl  No.  3. 


Kind  of  establishment 
entered. 


Wholesale  drug  house. 

Paper-box  factory. 

Department  store. 

Engraving  establish- 
ment. 

Fruit  store. 

Candy  factory. 

Women's  clothing  fao* 
tory. 

Department  store. 

Embroideries. 

Electrical  supplies. 

Shoe  factorv. 

Embroideries. 

Candy  factory. 


Girl  No.  5. 


Razor  factory. 
Brush  factory. 
Paper-box  factory. 
Garter  factory. 
Children 'sdothing  fac- 
tory. 
Sup  I 'IV  company. 
Printing  office. 
Food  packing  house. 
Slipper  factory. 
Glove  fastener  factory. 
Confectionery  packing. 


Girl  No.  6. 


Jan.  29 
Feb.  29 
Mar.  23 
Mar.  31 
Mav  7 
Mav  21 
Sept.  17 


Soap  factory. 
Candy  factory. 
Shoe  counter  factory. 
Shoe  flndinrs  factory. 
Bottling  company. 
Shoe  factory. 
Candy  factory. 


Among  the  trade-school  girls  shown  in  Table  49  several  gave  up  an 
occupation  for  the  sake  of  securing  training  for  another,  which  was 
then  followed  steadily.  For  instance,  No.  1  and  No.  4  dropped  their 
trades  to  take  a  course  in  a  business  college,  after  which  one  went 
to  work  as  a  bookkeeper  and  the  other  as  a  stenographer.     The  expe- 
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riences  of  tho  untrained  girls  do  not  show  any  parallels  to  this.  No. 
2,  for  example,  would  not  find  that  her  experience  in  a  laundry  would 
benefit  her  in  the  dressmaking  establishment  she  next  entered^  nor 
would  the  few  weeks  in  a  department  store  in  July  increase  her  effi- 
ciency in  the  printing  establishment  she  entered  in  August.  The 
movement  from  one  occupation  to  another  appears  to  have  been 
simply  an  aimless  wandering  about;  presimaably  the  girb  had  no 
training,  could  not  do  anything  particularly  well,  and  soon  tired  of 
tho  uiLskiUed  jobs,  which  were  aU  they  could  secure,  or,  being  ineffi- 
cient, were  soon  laid  off. 


MOVEMENT   OF   TRADE-SCHOOL   GIRLS   FROM    ONE    TRADE    TO   ANOTHER,    OR  FROM   ONK 

POSITION   TO   ANOTHER. 

So  far  the  discussion  has  dealt  only  with  the  stability  of  the  trade^ 
school  girl  in  her  own  trade  and  in  the  industrial  world.  It  is  evident 
that  tliis  does  not  cover  the  whole  question.  A  girl  who  has  left  her 
own  trade  may  perhaps  continue  to  make  changes,  and  a  girl  remain- 
ing in  her  own  trade  may  drift  about  from  employer  to  employer  with 
most  unsatisfactory  results.  Table  51  shows  the  extent  to  which  the 
first  form  of  instabihty,  the  movement  from  one  trade  to  ahother 
after  leaving  the  primary  trade,  has  prevailed  among  the  733  trade- 
school  girls  who  entered  the  sewing  trades : 

Table  «!.— NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  BOSTON  TRADE  SCHOOL  QIRLS  WHO  FOL- 
LOWED  ONE  TRADE  ONLY  AND  WHO  FOLLOWED  TWO  OR  MORE  TRADES  AFTER 
ENTERING  EACH  SPECIFIED  TRADE,  BY  NUMBER  OF  YEARS  AT  WORK. 

NXJMBEB* 


Girls  who  followed  one  trade  only  and  two  trades  or  more  after 

entering  the  trade  of— 


Years  at  work.'  Dressmaking.! 


,  One 
iOnly. 

I 


Two 

or 
more. 


To- 


Milllnory.i 


Cloth  machine 
operating.' 


One 


tal.  lonly. 


I 


T^<>    To-    One  "^o 

„^'      tal.  only      ^' 
more.  i      ■' 


Under! 

land  under  3. 
3  and  under  5. 
5  and  under  7. 

7  and  over 

Not  reported . 


47 

S7 
8() 
53 
22 
3 


11 
34 
43 
21 
19 
1 


58 

121 

123 

76 

41 

4 


H  I 
27  . 
16  ! 

11  1 

^2' 


7 
24 
20 
18 
10 


21 
51 
36 
29 
18 
2 


7 
16 
8 
4 
2 


more, 


To- 
tal. 


Straw  machine 
operating.* 


One 
only. 


Two  ' 


or 
more. 


To- 
I  tal. 


5 
13 

8 
9 
9 


12 

10 

29 

11 

16 

9 

13 

7 

11 

2 

i 

^  I 

**     1 

i   I 
12  I 
3  !     10 


16 
18 
21 


Total...!  294 


129     423  i    78 


79     157       37 


44  i    81  i    39  I      33       72 


Total 
in 

one 
trade 
only. 


78 

141 

113 

77 

34 

5 


Total 

In 
two 

or 

more 

trades. 


I 


To- 
UL 


29 
78 
8S 
51 
43 
1 


107 
219 
196 
12!« 

<  * 
6 


448 


aw       733 


Under  1 

1  and  under  3. 
Sand  under  5. 
5  and  imder  7 . 
7  and  over — 


PER  CENT.!^ 


Sl.O 
71.01 
6 1.  J) 
72.  4; 
53.71 


lO.O'UW.O 
2S.  1  100. 0 
3.i  Ol'W.O 
27.«l(K).0 
46. 3  1*M).  0 


66.7 
53.0 
44.4 
37.9 
44.4 


33.3  100.0 
47.0'l(M).0 
55.6  100.0 
62.  1  100. 0' 
At.  6  liK).  0 


58.3 

41.7  100.0 

62.3 

.W.  2 

44.  s,  100.0 

61.1 

:>o.o'  50.0' 100.0 

42.9 

30.  S 

09. 2  vyy  0 

70.0 

IS.  2 

Sl.Hl(».0 

1 

2S.6 

37.5100.0' 
38. 9  100.0 
57.1,100,0, 
30.01 100.0' 
71.4  100.0 


72.9 
64.4 
67. 7 
60.2) 
44.2 


ToUl...    6J.  J     3i).  5  100.0 


49.7,     50.3  100.0.  45.7 


&l.3  10i).0   :A.'2     45.H1U0.0     61.1 

I 


27. 
35. 
42. 
39. 
55, 


I'loao 

6  100.0 

3,100  0 


38.9 


100  0 
100.0 

100.0 


1 13  had  had  throo  and  5  hivd  h  id  fo  ir  primary  tradcw^. 

'  16  had  had  three  and  2  had  htid  four  primarv  trades. 

*  4  had  had  two,  U  had  had  three,  1  had  had  five,  and  1  had  had  six  primAry  trttdea. 

<  4  had  had  throe  and  2  had  had  four  primary  tr.idos. 

^  Based  on  noniber  whose  time  at  work  wai  not  reported. 
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While  the  amount  of  changmg  from  one  trade  to  another  differed 
with  the  length  of  time  in  the  industrial  world,  it  was  not  large. 
For  the  whole  group,  something  over  three-fifths  (61.1  per  cent)  had 
had  only  one  trade,  though  some  of  these  girls  had  been  out  of  the 
trade  school  for  seven  years  and  over.  It  has  been  pointed  out  be- 
fore that  those  taking  up  dressmaking  show  a  greater  tendency  to 
remain  in  their  own  trade  than  those  who  take  up  the  other  sewing 
trades.  Coupled  with  this  is  a  greater  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
dressmakers  to  make  few  changes  after  leaving  their  own  trade,  if 
they  do  leave  it.  Only  30.5  per  cent  of  the  dressmakers  had  had 
two  or  more  trades,  against  50.3  per  cent  of  the  milliners,  54.3  per 
cent  of  the  cloth  power-machine  operators  and  45.8  per  cent  of  the 
straw  power-machine  operators. 

Turning  to  the  question  of  instability  within  their  own  trades,  the 
following  table  shows  the  extent  to  which  the  girls  have  changed 
employers  during  their  experience  after  leaving  the  trade  school: 

Table  52.— NUMBER  AND  PER  GENT  OF  BOSTON  TRADE  SCHOOL  GIRLS  ENTERING 
SEWINd  TRADES  WHO  HAD  WORKED  FOR  SPECIFIED  NUMBER  OF  FIRMS,  BY  NUM- 
BER OF  YEARS  AT  WORK. 

NUMBER. 


Girls  who  entered  sewlnf?  trades  and  worked  for  spedfled 
number  of  firms  in  primary  trades.^ 

Years  at  work. 

One 
tiTm\ 

Two 
firms. 

Three 
firms. 

Four 
firms. 

Five 

firms  OT 

more. 

Not  re- 
ported. 

Total. 

Under  1 

42 

31 

19 

14 

11 

10 

5 

2 

8 

1 

43 

50 

81 

28 

23 

17 

7 

6 

6 

19 
27 
31 
24 
27 
19 

9 
10 
10 

2 

2 
10 
13 
12 
19 
16 
14 
6 
7 

1 

2 

6 

22 

14 

16 

13 

8 

13 

107 

1  and  under  2 

120 

2  and  under  3 

99 

3  and  imder  4 

1 
1 

101 

4  n.nd  tinder  5 . 

95 

6  and  under  6 

78 

«  and  und^r  7 

2 

50 

7  and  under  8 

32 

8  and  over 

1 
3 

45 

Not  rei)orted 

6 

Total 

143 

211 

178 

99 

04 

8 

733 

PER  CI 

5NT.« 

Under  1 

39.3 
25.8 
19.2 
14.0 
11.7 
12.8 
10.4 
6.2 
18.1 

40.2 
41.7 
31.3 
28.0 
24.5 
21.8 
14.6 
18.8 
13.6 

17.8 
22.5 
31.3 
24.0 
28.7 
24.4 
18.7 
31.2 
22.9 

1.8 
8.3 
13.1 
12.0 
20.2 
20.5 
29.2 
18.8 
15.9 

0.9 

1.7 

5.1 

22.0 

100.0 

1  and  under  2 

100.0 

2  and  under  3 .  . 

100.0 

3  and  under  4 

100.0 

4  and  under  5 

14.9  ' 
20.5  ! 

27.1 : 

25.0  1 
29.5 

100.0 

6  and  under  6 

100.0 

6  and  under  7 

100.0 

7  and  under  8 

100.0 

8  and  over 

100.0 

Total 

19.7 

29.1 

24.5 

13.7 

13.0  ' 

1 

100.0 

1  Primary  trade  signifies  the  main  or  principal  occupation  of  the  worker.  Thus,  a  milliner  may  be  a 
waitress  at  a  summer  hotel,  but  she  regards  tnis  occupation  as  merely  a  means  of  supplementing  ner  in- 
come from  her  real  or  "primarv"  occupation,  millinery.  If  she  should  decide  to  go  south  to  the  winter 
hotels  instead  of  returning  to  tne  city  for  the  fall  season  in  millinery,  domestic  service  would  become  her 
primary  trade. 

'  Based  on  number  whose  time  at  work  was  reported. 

In  considermg  what  these  changes  moan,  the  seasonal  character  of 
the  sewing  trades  for  which  these  girls  were  trained  must  be  borne 
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in  mind.  Generallj'  spoaking,  they  would  be  laid  off  once,  and  fre- 
quently twice  a  year  on  account  of  the  dull  season.  Remembering 
tiiis,  the  extent  to  which  they  returned  to  their  former  employers  is 
rather  striking.  Very  nearly  one-fifth  had  worked  only  for  their 
first  employer,  although  some  had  been  in  the  industrial  world  for 
from  8  to  10  years.  Only  26.7  per  cent  of  the  whole  group  had 
worked  for  more  than  three  different  employers  in  their  primary 
trade.  Naturally  the  proportion  having  had  several  employers  was 
larger  among  those  who  had  been  out  longest  than  among  those  who 
had  recently  left  the  school.  Yet  even  among  those  who  had  bi»en 
out  for  eight  years  or  more,  less  than  one-half  (45.4  per  cent)  had  had 
more  than  three  employers,  while  among  those  who  had  been  out 
less  than  five  years  only  19.2  per  cent  had  worked  for  four  or  more 
fimLs. 

SECONDARY  EMPLOYMENTS. 

The  seasonal  fluctuations  of  the  sewing  trades  are  pronounced,  and 
the  working  seasons  in  millinery  and  the  manufacture  of  straw  hats 
are  very  short.  Nevertheless,  the  girls  do  not  resort  to  secondary 
occupations  in  any  large  degree.  The  following  table  shows  the  ex- 
tent to  which  they  have  filled  in  the  dull  seasons  with  work  at  an- 
other trade  or  occupation. 

TABLE  ff3.-NUMBER  OF  BOSTON  TRADE  SCHOOL  GIRLS  AT  WORK  EACH  CLASSIFIED 
NUMBER  OF  YEARS  WHO  HAVE  HELD  SPECIFIED  NUMBER  OF  SECONDARY  POSI- 
TIONS TO  FILL  IN  DULL  SEASON. 


Oirb  at  work  each  classified  number  of  years  who  have  held 
spedfled  number  of  secondary  employments.! 

t 

Yean  at  work. 

One 

posi- 
tion. 

12 

IH 

7 

17 

8 

4 

3 
I 
7 

Two 
posi- 
uons. 

Three 
posi- 

tlODS. 

Four 

DOSi- 
tlOIIS. 

Five 
posi- 
Uons. 

Six 
posi- 
uons. 

Seven 
posi- 

tlODS. 

Eight 
posi-   1 

tlOIM.    ' 

TotaL 

• 

Under  1 

1 

1 
3 
6 
8 
1 
2 
4 
3 

1 

1 

14 

1  and  under  2 

1 

ao 

2  and  under  3 

10 

3  and  under  4 

3 
2 

1 
2 
1 

1 

27 

4  and  under  5 

1 
2 
1 

2 
2* 

21 

fi  and  under  0 

1 
1 

13 

6  and  under  7 

1 

........ 

12 

7  and  under  8 

6 

8  and  over 

1' 

11 

I               1 

.      ... 

Total 

29 

10                4  1             4 

3 

1 

3 

1X1 

•  Secondary  eraployra«»'it  sitrTufitM  teranorary  work  regarded  as  a  means  of  supplementing  the  incomp 
from  the  primary  ooou pal  ion  and  ol  filUiig  in  idle  time. 

It  will  bo  seen  that  less  than  one-fifth  (17.9  per  cent)  of  the  744 
girls  who  had  used  their  trades  had  filled  in  the  dull  season  with 
secondary  employments,  and  of  these  only  two-fifths  had  had  more 
than  one  secondary  position.  A  study  of  the  girls  taking  these  other 
occupations  show  that  the  practice  is  more  common  among  those 
engaged  in  straw  machine  operating  than  among  those  in  the  other 
three  trades;  the  long  unbroken  stretch  of  five,  six,  or  seven  months 
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of  unemplo\Tnent  in  the  straw-stitching  industry  probably  accounts 
for  this  difference. 

Although  comparatively  few  resorted  to  this  means  of  increasing 
their  annual  earnings,  yet  when  there  was  real  pressure  at  home  a 
girl  occasionally  dovetailed  occupations  in  a  remarkable  fashion. 
The  following  table  shows  the  manner  in  which  two  girls  avoided 
unemployment,  as  well  as  the  wages  they  earned  in  their  primary 
and  secondary  occupations: 

Table  54.-OCCUPATION8  FOLLOWED  IN  SIX  SUCCESSrSTE  YEARS  BY  TWO  BOSTON 
TRADE  SCHOOL  GIRLS  DURING  FLUCTUATIONS  IN  SEASONAL  WORK,  WITH  TIME 
EMPLOYED,  WAGES,  ETC. 

GIRL  NO.  1. 


Year. 


1st. 


2d. 


3d.. 


4th. 


5th. 


6th. 


Ist.. 

ad.. 

'3d... 

4th.. 

5th.. 

0th.. 


Month    bpjfin- 
ning — 


September,  190d. 
December,  1909. 


March.  1910. 
JuDe,  1910.. 


September,1910. 
December,  1910. 


March,  1911. 
June,  1911.. 


September,1911 
December,  1911. 


March,  1912. 
July,  1912... 


Spptember,1912. 
December,  1912. 


March,  1913. 
July,  1913... 


September,1913. 
December,  1913. 


March,  1914. 
July,  1914... 


September,  1914. 


Time  em- 
ployed. 


Mos. 
3 


3 
3 

3 
3 

3 
3 

3 
8 

4 
2 

3 
3 

4 
2 

4 
3 

4 

2 


Wks. 


T!me  idle. 


Mba. 


September,  1909. 
July,  1910 


Sentember,1910.| 
July,  1911 

September,1911.i 
July,  1912 

September,  1912. 

July,  1913 

September,  1913. 

July,  1914 

September.  1914. 


8 
2 

9 

2 

8 
1 

9 

I 

9 

2 


2 


2 
2 


WTu. 


Industry. 


MiUinery. 


Waist  manu- 
facture. 

MlUlnery 

Waist  manu- 
fecture. 

MilUnery 

Waist  manu- 
facture. 

MilUnery 

Dre.^9  maim- 
fa(  ture. 

Millinery 

Dress  manu- 
facture. 

Millinery 

Dress  manu- 
facture. 

Millinery 

Dress  manu- 
focture. 

MiUmery 

Dress  manu- 
facture. 

Millinery 

Dress  manu- 
facture. 

MilUnery 

Straw  hat 
manufacture. 

Millinery 


Occupation. 

Last 

weekly 

wage. 

Errands. 

94.00 

Hand  finisher. 

4.00 

Maker 

Waut  finisher. 

4.00 
4.50 

Maker 

Hand  finisher. 

4.50 
6.00 

Maker 

Waist  finisher. 

6.00 
0.00 

Maker 

Hand  finisher. 

6.00 
6.00 

Maker 

7.00 
7.00 

Hand  finisher. 

Maker 

Handfimsher. 

7.50 
7.00 

Maker 

Hand  finisher. 

7.60 
6.00 

Maker 

Hand  finisher. 

8.00 
6.00 

Maker 

Hand  finisher. 

8.00 
6.00 

Maker 

9.00 

Reason  for 
le:iving. 


Employer 

raarrioa. 
Recalled. 

Dull  season. 
Recallod. 

Dull  season. 
RecaUed. 

Dull  .season. 
Recalled. 

Dull  season. 
RecaUed. 

Dull  season. 
Recalled. 

Dull  season. 
Recalled. 

Dull  season. 
Recalled. 

Dull  season. 
Recalled. 

Dull  season. 
Return      to 
millinery. 


GIRL  NO.  2. 


1  ' 
1  I 

1 


Dressmaking. . 
Settlement 

house. 
Dressmaking. . 
Private  home. 

Dressmaking. . 

Underwear 

manufacture. 

Dressmaking. 

do 


do 

Private  home . 
Dressmaking. 


Sleeve  finisher. 

96.00 

Dull  season. 

Interpreter 

8.50 

"To  go  bac^k 
to  work." 

Sleeve  finisher. 

7.00 

Dull  season. 

Housework... 

3.00 

*'Togo  back 
to  work." 

Sleeve  finisher. 

8.00 

Dull  season. 

Machine  oper- 

6.00 

"Togo  back 

ating. 
Charge   of 

to  work." 

9.60 

Dull  season. 

sleeves. 

General  sew- 

9.60 

End  of  sea- 

ing. 

son. 

Charge     of 

12.00 

Dull  season. 

sleeveij. 

Child's  nurse.. 

4.00 

"To  go  bark 
to  work." 

Charge     of 

12.00 

sleeves. 
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Girl  No.  1  was  an  Italian  girl,  aged  20,  who,  with  her  two  sisters, 
was  supporting  her  mother  and  putting  a  younger  sister  through 
high  school.  The  father  was  dead.  She  was  a  grammar  school 
graduate  who  had  attended  the  Boston  Trade  School  for  15  months 
and  had  entered  the  millinery  trade  at  the  age  of  15.  For  five  years 
she  maintained,  she  had  never  lost  any  time,  dovetaiUng  her  milli- 
nery positions  with  work  in  women's  ready-made  dothing  factories, 
in  which  she  had  practically  as  permanent  a  position  as  in  her  origi- 
nal trade.  Girl  No.  2,  also  an  Italian  girl  of  20,  was  the  main  support 
of  her  family,  her  father  being  a  teamster  who  was  out  of  work  all 
winter,  and  her  brother  an  invalid.  She  alternated  her  work  in  her 
own  trade,  dressmaking,  with  housework,  care  of  children,  sewing 
for  other  dressmakers,  and  work  in  factories,  but  in  spite  of  this 
versatility  usually  lost  a  month  every  summer. 

Another  trade-school  girl,  not  included  in  the  table,  was  a  straw- 
machine  operator,  whose  family  were  in  fairly  comfortable  circum- 
stances. She  found  that  the  long  dull  season  of  the  straw-stitcliing 
trade  which  included  the  summer  months  set  her  free  for  work  in 
the  summer  hotels  during  their  busy  season,  and  she  went  every 
year  to  the  mountains  for  this  purpose.  Here  she  was  obliged  to 
work  for  $3.50  per  week,  *^with  board  and  tips,^^  while  in  her  own 
trade,  making  straw  hats,  she  could  average  $20  a  week  and  earn 
as  high  as  $35  a  week  in  the  full  season. 

During  the  year  preceding  the  investigation  352  of  the  trade-school 
girls  studied  were  working  at  their  primary  trade,  and  of  these  04 
resorted  at  some  time  during  the  year  to  secondary  employments. 
Table  51  shows  in  what  industrial  group  the  latter  found  employiuent 
and  at  what  wages. 

Table  55.— NUMBER  OF  BOSTON  TRADE  SCHOOL  GIRLS  WORKING  IN  SECONDARY 
EMPLOYMENTS  DURING  ONE  YEAR  WUO  EARNED  EACH  CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY 
AMOUNT  AND  PER  CENT  IN  EACH  KIND  OF  EMPLOYMENT. 


Kind  of  secondary  employment. 


Girls  employed  during?  dull  season  In  secondary 
employments  who  earned— 


Un<lpr 


16  and 

under 
%S 


$8  and 

imder 

$10 


110  and 
over. 


In  primary  trade 

Manulactures 

Domestic  and  personal  service. 

Trade 

Clerical  occupat  ions 

Professional  service 


Total. 


Ij 
3 
2 
3 
1 

24 


2 

1   , 

**      I 

4     I 

2 


2 
9 
5 


1 
1 
3 


Not 

esti- 
mated.' 


31 


Ifi 


16 


6 


Total. 


Number. 


34 

20 

19 

14 

6 

1 


32 


94 


Per  cent. 


3R.3 
21.3 

U.9 
G.4 
1.0 


loao 


I  Independent  dressmakers  and  milliners  who  could  not  estimate  their  cAmlngs. 


Many  of  the  girls  have  opportunity  to  make  dresses  for  friends  and 
neighbors  in  their  idle  time,  but  since  the  work  is  sporadic  and  the 
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price  different  for  every  dress  and  every  customer  the  majority  found 
it  impossible  to  estimate  the  amount  earned  in  this  way. 

The  largest  single  group  found  employment  within  their  own 
trade,  most  of  them  working  independently  and  having  very  httle 
idea  of  what  their  earnings  had  been.  Manufactures  and  personal  and 
domestic  service  were  taken  up  by  nearly  equal  numbers,  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  group  going  into  each.  The  earnings,  it  will  be  seen,  are 
decidedly  low.  Of  the  62  who  could  report  definitely  what  they  had 
made,  over  three-fifths  (64.5  per  cent)  had  earned  less  than  $8  by 
their  secondary  activities.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  a  short 
period  of  employment,  as  well  as  low  wages.  The  data  at  hand 
indicate  that  the  earnings  in  the  secondary  occupation  are  seldom 
equal  to  those  in  the  original  occupation.  Girl  No.  1  (Table  54) 
sometimes  got  her  successive  increases  in  wages  first  in  her  primary, 
sometimes  in  her  secondary  trade  until  she  got  up  to  $7  a  week,  after 
which  she  never  got  as  high  wages  in  her  secondary  as  in  her  primary 
trade.  Girl  No.  2  found  her  primary  trade  the  more  profitable,  some- 
times getting  three  times  as  much  in  this  as  in  the  work  she  took  up 
during  its  dull  seasons.  The  relatively  low  wage  earned  by  the  straw- 
hat  stitcher- in  the  hotel  work  she  took  up  during  the  summers  has 
already  been  mentioned. 

Ihe  smaU  earnings  secured  by  the  interim  work  may  be  one 
reason  why  so  few  resort  to  secondary  occupations.  *  Other  reasons 
of  course  come  into  play.  Some  do  not  wish  or  need  to  work  12 
months  in  the  year,  some  are  unwilling  to  leave  home,  and  some 
will  not  or  can  not  take  the  kind  of  work  available.*  Others  can 
not  get  positions.  Some  girls  have  tramped  the  streets  for  weeks, 
have  appUed  at  all  kinds  of  establishments,  in  all  kinds  of  indus- 
tries, and  yet  have  been  unable  to  find  work.  When  they  do 
secure  a  position,  they  naturally  hesitate  to  undertake,  the  nerve- 
racking  experience  again,  so  that  many  who  get  another  job  *'just 
keep  it,''  even  when  the  busy  season  in  their  own  trade  comes  around 
again.  In  other  cases  the  parents,  unwiUing  to  allow  their  young 
daughters  to  be  subjected  to  this  experience  every  year,  send  them 
to  commercial  schools  for  a  new  kind  of  training,  to  hospitals 
to  train  for  nurses,  or  advocate  their  entering  stores,  telephone 
oflSces,  etc. 

REASONS  FOR  LEAVING  PRIMARY  TRADE. 

Comment  has  already  been  made  on  the  fact  that  conditions 
witliin  the  trade  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  stability  within  it 
of  the  girls  going  into  it  from  the  trade  school.     This  fact  is  empha- 

I  See  May  Allinson:  Dressmaking  as  a  trade  for  women  in  Massachusetts,  Bui.  No.  193,  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  p.  S8. 

A  very  few  of  the  men  workers  in  the  cloak,  suit,  and  skirt  industry  filled  in  with  secondary  occupations. 
See  wtigcs  and  regularity  of  employment  In  the  cloak,  suit,  and  skirt  industry,  Bui.  No.  147,  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  p.  135. 
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.ized  by  the  reasons  given  by  the  girls  who  have  left  their  trades  to 
account  for  their  action.  The  following  table  gives  these  reason>, 
grouped  according  to  the  trade  left: 

Table  56.-NUMBER   AND    PER   CENT   OF    GIRLS   GIVING   SPECIFIED   REASON   FOR 

LEAVING  THEIR  TRADE. 


Namber. 


Reamn   lor  leaving  the 
trade. 


Drpss- 

mak 

ing. 


lAck  of  personal  adjust- 
meni: 
Not  .oooceKiftiHn  work : 
Not  lung  enoiifth  in 
K)T     to 


trade     school 

learn 

Wanted    something 
else. 


Total. 


l*hysical  Incapacity: 
Illness,   not   strongi 

weak  eyes,  etc 

Color  (Negro) 


Total. 


Trade  conditions: 

Dislike  of  work,  too 
hard,  long  hourf 

Not  recalled,  poor  po- 
sition or  \vBky 

Dull  seasons 

Too  far  from  home 

"  Got  another  job  and 
Just  kept  it'' 


Total. 


2 
6 


12 


21 


21 


21 

10 

23 

1 

13 


Advanoement: 

For  furtho'  schooling. 

For  more  professional 

work 


TotaL. 


Domestic  reasons: 

Wished  to  be  At  home. 
Helping  or  needed  at 

home 

Married 


Total. 


6 
14 


» 


Mil- 
nery, 


Ctoth. 


3 


6 


6 


2 

6 

39 

1 

12 


60 


11 


21 

46 


74 


1 
13 


18 


Power-ma- 
chine operat- 
ing on— 


6 


8 

7 
1 
1 


22 


Straw 
hats. 


3 
1 


1 

13 
1 

2 


22 


*^''- Total 

and 
de- 
sign. 


4 

3 


Died  or  moved  and  lost 

trade 

Unclassified 


2 

5 


Grand  total. 


TXXi 


101 


44 


2 
I 

41 


14 

3 
7 


24 


36 
1 


37 


24 
76 

4 

32 


Per  oent.i 


Dress- 

mak 

Ing. 


2.0 

1.0 
2.0 


5.9 


10.4 


10.4 


10.4 

5.0 

U.4 

.5 

6.4 


U- 
ncry. 


Power-ma- 
chiw*  operat- 
ing on— 


Cloth. 


8.0 


3.0 


5.9 


13.6 


2.3 


15.9 


13.  G 


7.5 
I-     2.6 


5.9 


13.6 


172 


33.7 


13 
24 


37 


12 

28 
68 


2.9 
7.0 


9.9 


3.4 

10.4 
22.8 


lOS  I  36.  G 


12 
2 


3..=i 


2.0 

5.9 

38.6 
1.0 

11.0 


59.4 


UL2 

15.9 
2.3 
2.3 

11.3 


50.0 


4.0 
6.9 


10.9 


4.0 

1.0 
12.8 


17.8 


3.0 


2.3 
2.3 


4.6 


9.1 

6.8 


15.9 


Straw 
hats. 


ZS 


2.5 


5.0 


10.0 


12L5 

X5 

32.5 

2.5 

5.0 


C^k 
ing 
and 
de- 
sign. 


J 


Total 


1.H 


6.J 


9.3 


f.j 


53.0 


2.5 
2.5 


5.0 


2.5 

5.0 
1Z5 


20.0 


5.0 


39  J    100. 0    100.0 


100.0     100.0 


9.J 

4V.S 
19.5 


44.1 


33.3 
33.4 


3.3 

6.3 


66.7 


\ 


9.5 


33.3 


33.3 


a.1 

7.1 
17.4 


T.l 


10 


100.0     10U.I 


t  Not  inchiding  those  unclassified. 

Taking  the  group  as  a  whole,  more  left  on  account  of  dull  seasons 
than  for  any  other  single  reason.  With  these  might  be  included 
those  who  '^got  another  job  and  just  kept  it,"  since  so  often  their 
reason  for  getting  the  other  job  was  that  they  had  been  laid  off  owin^ 
to  the  slack  season  in  their  own  trade.  If  these  are  included,  over 
one-fourth  left  on  account  of  the  seasonal  character  of  their  trade, 
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a  condition  which  they  were  powerless  to  remedy,  and  which  is  quite 
apart  from  any  tendency  to  instability  in  the  girls  themselves.  The 
next  largest  group,  a  little  over  one-sixth,  left  on  account  of  mar- 
riage; about  one-tenth  left  on  account  of  physical  incapacity  and 
another  tenth  because  they  wished  to  be  at  home  or  were  needed 
there.  Almost  the  same  proportion  left  to  secure  more  schooling 
or  to  take  more  professional  work.  Dislike  of  the  work  or  failure 
to  succeed  in  it  account  for  about  one-sixth. 

The  importance  of  these  several  reasons  varies  from  trade  to  trade. 
Among  the  dressmakers,  who  constituted  by  far  the  largest  group, 
marriage  was  the  principal  cause  for  leaving,  over  one-fifth  leaving 
on  this  account.  Dull  seasons,  even  including  in  this  those  who  left 
because  they  wished  to  keep  another  job  they  had  secured,  accounts 
for  only  a  little  over  one-sixth,  and  no  other  single  cause  for  as  much 
as  one-eighth'.  In  millinery  the  dull  season  accounts  for  more  depart- 
ures than  in  any  other  of  these  trades,  constituting  by  far  the  most 
important  single  cause.  One-eighth  left  on  account  of  marriage  and 
one-tenth  to  advance  themselves.  In  cloth  machine  operating  the 
dull  season  counts  for  little,  but  a  lack  of  adjustment  between  the 
girl  and  the  work  is  a  serious  cause  of  displacement.  Of  the  44  girls 
who  dropped  this  trade,  15.9  per  cent  either  failed  in  it  or  wanted 
something  else,  18.2  per  cent  dishked  the  work  or  some  of  its  accom- 
paniments, and  13.6  per  cent  were  physically  unfitted  for  it.  Six- 
teen peir  cent  more  left  either  because  they  were  not  recalled,  which 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  their  work  was  not  satisfactory,  or  be- 
cause they  had  poor  positions  or  poor  pay.  Almost  two-thirds, 
therefore,  of  those  who  left  the  trade,  and  nearly  two-fifths  of  those 
who  entered  it,  were  unfitted  either  from  a  physical  or  an  industrial 
standpoint  for  the  work  which  they  had  undertaken.  These  power- 
machine  operating  trades  oflFer  good  opportunities  for  the  more  mature 
worker,  but  the  young  girls  fijid  them  difficult,  both  because  of  the 
physical  strain  involved,  and  because  they  are  left  to  a  large  extent  to 
their  own  resources  in  carrying  on  the  work.  In  the  straw  machine- 
operating  trades,  the  dull  season  again  becomes  the  most  important 
of  all  reasons  for  leasVing.  Dishke  of  the  work,  physical  incapacity 
and  the  like  do  not  seem  to  have  much  more  importance  as  reasons 
for  leaving  than  in  dressmaking. 

SUMMARY. 

It  appears  that  two  influences,  industrial  conditions  and  domestic 
demands,  are  important  in  withdrawing  girls  from  their  trades,  the 
first,  contrary  to  popular  belief,  weighing  most  heavily.  The  greatest 
sifting  out  from  the  trade  comes  within  the  first  three  years  for  aU 
trades,  but  varies  in  degree  in  the  different  trades.  Almost  one-half 
of  the  milliners  and  machine  operators  had  sifted  out  of  their  trade 
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by  the  end  of  the  second  year.  In  the  millinoiy  trades,  short  seasons 
are  the  predominating  influence  in  driving  girls  out.  In  the  power- 
machine  operating  trades,  the  sifting  out  is  largely  due  to  the  inability 
of  the  young  girl  to  meet  the  demands  for  independent  production 
with  the  requisite  speed.  There  are  some  indications  that  this  sifting 
out  from  the  trades,  instead  of  decreasing,  as  might  be  expected  x^ath 
the  better  organization  of  the  trade-school  training,  has  increased 
during  the  last  five  years;  this  situation  is  probably  due  to  the  indus- 
trial evolution  going  on  in  the  sowing  trades.  In  general,  however, 
the  trade-school  girl  has  shown  remarkable  stability  in  comparison 
with  the  untrained  worker,  tlu^ee-fifths  ha\ing  worked  only  at  one 
trade,  and  only  about  one-fourth  lia\  ing  worked  for  more  than  three 
employers.  In  spite  of  the  seasonal  fluctuations  of  the  trades  they 
have  entered,  comparatively  few  resort  to  secondary  occupations, 
and  they  only  occasionally.  The  indications  of  increasing  instability 
discovered  in  the  experience  of  the  girls  going  out  from  the  school 
during  the  last  five  years,  however,  raise  the  question  whether  this 
permanence  in  trade  and  in  position  will  continue  in  the  future. 


CHAPTER  IV.— WAGES  OF  BOSTON  TRADE  SCHOOL  GQtLS. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  wages  of  the  pupils  trained  in  a  vocational  school  are  of  particu- 
lar interest  for  several  reasons.  First,  it  is  desirable  to  know  whether 
the  time  spent  in  training  in  a  trade  school  is  as  profitable  or  more 
profitable  than  a  similar  length  of  time  spent  in  the  industry  in  which 
training  is  given.  There  are  still  well-known  educators  who  are 
dubious  as  to  the  advantages  of  trade-school  training.*  Second, 
vocational-  education  is  expensive  and  it  is  desirable  to  know  whether 
the  pupU  can  secure  commensurate  advantages  in  the  trade.  Third, 
it  is  advantageous  to  know,  for  each  of  the  several  trades,  how  long  it 
takes  a  girl  trained  in  the  trade  school  to  command  an  adequate  wage, 
so  that  girls  who  must  earn  quickly  shall  not  be  directedinto  a  trade 
involving  long  apprenticeship.  Fourth,  an  appreciation  and  under- 
standing of  the  many  influences  which  determine  ability  to  advance 
or  even  to  persist  in  the  trade  is  essential  for  efficient  vocational 
guidance  and  direction. 

A  most  important  point  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  this  study  of  wages 
in  the  sewing  trades  is  that  the  wage  reported  here  is  the  nominal 
wage  or  weekly  rate  which  is  (1)  reduced  by  absence  or  hohdays  and 
(2)  depends  wholly  on  the  number  of  weeks  actually  worked.  A 
study  of  the  sewing  trades  in  1910-11  showed  that  the  nominal  weekly 
wage  was  reduced  1 0  per  cent  in  custom  dressmaking  and  1 4  per  cent  in 
factory  dressmaking  by  short  absences  alone,  such  as  occasional  days 
out  for  illness  or  holidays.'  Almost  two-thirds  of  533  trade-school  girls 
in  the  trade  for  whom  data  on  this  point  were  obtained  worked  less 
than  10  months  in  their  trade  in  a  full  year.^  In  the  custom  trades, 
which  pay  a  weekly  rate,  the  dull  season  means  total  unemploy- 
ment. In  the  factory  trades,  which  pay  a  piece  rate,  the  girls  may 
continue  to  do  what  work  comes  in,  but  their  weekly  earnings  will 
be  much  smaller,  as  they  are  paid  only  for  the  actual  work  turned 
out. 

The  wages  vary  in  significance  in  the  several  trades  because  of  the 
diflference  in  length  of  the  working  season  and  in  methods  of  wage  pay- 
ment; also  the  number  of  girls  in  the  several  trades  is  very  unequal, 
which  again  affects  the  significance  of  the  wages  reported.  Accord- 
ingly, the  wages  for  the  different  trades  will  in  many  cases  be  pre- 

»  Anna  C.  Hedges:  Wage  worth  of  school  training  (1915),  p.  9. 

>  May  Allinson:  Dressmaking  as  a  trade  for  women  in  Massachusetts.    Bui.  No.  193,  United  Stntos  P>u- 
rcau  of  lyabor  Statistics. 
*  See  Table  80,  p.  143. 

85225'*— 17— Bull.  215 7  97 
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soiited  separately.  The  workers  in  the  millinery  trades,  whether 
custom  or  wholesale  millinery  or  the  manufacture  of  straw  hats,  have 
very  short  seasons.  Moreover,  those  working  in  the  custom  trades, 
dressmaking  and  milUnery,  are  usuaUy  paid  weekly  rates,  while  those 
in  the  power-operating  industries  are  usually  pieceworkers.  The 
dressmaking  trade  has  been  most  emphasized  in  the  trade  school,  and 
has  received  56.9  per  cent  of  the  774  girls  studied  who  have  utilized 
their  training. 

The  attempt  to  secure  a  complete  list  of  all  positions  held  and  of 
the  wage  received,  both  for  aU  positions  and,  in  the  case  of  a  perma^ 
nent  position,  for  each  year,  has  been  on  the  whole  more  successful 
than  was  anticipated,  because  the  majority  of  the  girls  have  not  had  a 
long  working  experience  nor  held  a  large  number  of  positions.  The 
heading  ''Not  reported"  or  '^ Unclassified,''  however,  may  hide  the 
story  of  a  long  series  of  imsuccessful  efforts  to  get  the  truth.  For 
instance,  one  girl  who  entered  a  dressmaking  shop  on  leaving  school 
soon  went  into  a  bookbindery,  where  she  has  been  working  10  years 
on  a  piece  wage.  Obviously,  she  could  not  remember  nor  esti- 
mate her  wages  for  the  past  10  years.  The  investigator  went  to  her 
employer,  explained  the  purpose  and  importance  of  securing  her 
wage  for  successive  years,  and  after  some  persuasion  he  agreed  to  try 
to  secure  from  the  pay  rolls  the  girl's  weekly  wage  for  each  successive 
year.  On  the  appointed  day  the  investigator  hopefully  returned. 
The  bookkeeper  presented  a  neat  tabulation  of  the  girl's  total  earnings 
for  each  of  the  last  three  years,  but  said  the  books  for  the  preceding 
four  years  had  been  bunicd.  The  first  seven  years'  wages  for  this  girl 
were  thus  returned  **Not  reported."  The  difficulty  was  not  always 
with  those  receiving  wages.  The  girls  who  did  independent  dress- 
making were  sometimes  unable  to  estimate  their  weekly  earnings, 
and  where  they  were  unwilling  to  venture  the  investigator  feared  to 
troad,  so  their  wages  for  these  years  were  left  unclassified.  In 
general,  however,  the  girls,  sometimes-  with  the  aid  of  their  mother, 
father,  or  young  sister,  were  able  to  remember  their  wages  and  posi- 
tions with  surprisuig  clearness,  for  they  have  drifted  about  very 
little.  A  previous  investigation  of  the  larger  portion  of  the  older 
workers  of  this  same  group  made  in  1910  showed  a  comforting  corre- 
spondence in  the  wages  for  the  earher  years  of  their  wage-earning 
career,  and  served  as  a  check  on  these  later  returns. 

AVERAGE  WEEKLY  WAGES  IN  SUCCESSIVE  YEARS. 

For  a  preliminary  ghmpse  into  the  possibilities  of  wage  advance- 
ment, the  average  wage  earned  in  each  successive  year  out  of  the  trade 
school  may  be  suggestive.  As  many  girls  drift  into  other  occupations, 
the  wages  earned  in  the  trades  for  which  they  were  trained  and  in 
other  occupations  are  presented  separately,  in  order  to  show  financial 
opportunities  in  those  trades  which  the  trade  schooLs  have  adopted. 
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filKLS  REMAINING  IN  TRADE  FOR  WHICH  TRAINED  AND  THOSE  LEAVING  IT  FOR  OTHER 

OCCUPATIONS. 

The  foDowing  table  gives,  by  trades,  the  average  wages  for  the  girk 
who  remained  in  the  trades  for  which  they  had  been  trained,  and  also 
the  average  wages  of  those  who  left  their  trades,  without  distinction 
as  to  the  occupation  entered : 

Table  57^NUMBER  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  WAGES.  WHEN  OUT  OF  SCHOOL  EACH 
SPECIFIED  LENGTH  OF  TIME,  OF  BOSTON  TRADE  SCHOOL  GIRLS  TRAINED  FOR 
AND  EMPLOYED  IN  SPECIFIED  TRADES  AND  OF  GIRLS  TRAINED  FOR  BUT 
EMPLOYED  IN  OTHER  THAN  SPECIFIED  TRADES. 

[Table  Includes  only  those  for  whom  wajres  were  reported.] 

I.  GIBIiS  TRAINED  FOR  AND  EMPLOYED  IN  SPECIFIED  TRADES. 


.^i-i_> 

\MUii 

Power-machine  operating  on— 

fIlA.i 

1.-1 

liOngth  of  time  out 
of  trade  school. 

Dr  essHin  luuK . 

aliliiiivcy . 

Cloth. 

Straw  hats. 

lOitti. 

Num- 
ber. 

414 

375 

279 

213 

162 

123 

83 

44 

21 

11 

3 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
wage. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
wage. 

Num- 
ber. 

Avei^ 

age 

weekly 

wage. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
wage. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
wage. 

At  first  leaving. 

At  the  end  of— 
1st  year 

$5.44 

&15 

7.07 

7.94 

8.75 

9.35 

10.63 

11.24 

11.88 

11.95 

10.17 

151 

117 
80 
50 
39 
30 
23 
14 
7 
2 

S&15 

6.11 

7.24 

&63 

9.72 

10.62 

11.54 

11.44 

11.64 

ia50 

70 

51 

39 

22 

15 

9 

9 

5 

2 

2 

15.14 

&44 

7.12 

8.27 

a23 

9.06 

9.96 

10.30 

11.50 

11.50 

64 

56 

33 

18 

13 

9 

5 

1 

1 

$&23 

9.59 
1Z47 
14.  .56 
14.96 
16.94 
17.20 
20.00 
20.00 

699 

599 

«1 

303 

229 

171 

120 

64 

31 

15 

3 

S5.60 
&4S 

2d  year 

7.51 

3d  year 

&47 

4th' year 

9.23 

6th  year 

9.96 

6th  year 

11.03 

7th  year 

11.34 

8th  year 

12.06 

9th  year 

11.70 

10th' vear 

10.17 

11.  GIRLS  TRAINED  FOR  BUT  EMPLOTED  IN  OTHER  THAN  SPECIFIED  TRADES. 


At  flrst  leaving . 

At  the  end  of— 

1st  year 

2d  year 

3d  year 

4th  year 

5th  year 

6th  year 

7th  year 

8th  year 

9th  year 

10th  year... 


6 

$4.42 

3 

t5.50 

8 

«7.38 

2 

S2.75 

19 

32 

&94 

26 

7.21 

23 

6.85 

11 

6l59 

92 

46 

&84 

40 

7.39 

22 

6.68 

14 

7.14 

122 

58 

&03 

48 

7.77 

21 

7.33 

15 

7.70 

144 

49 

&34 

31 

&92 

17 

7.8D 

11 

&77 

108 

41 

9.19 

29 

9.84 

16 

7.88 

8 

9.00 

94 

23 

ia65 

22 

9.27 

13 

7.96 

7 

11.07 

65 

18 

12.  .19 

15 

iao3 

10 

&40 

4 

11.75 

47 

14 

12.50 

6 

n.67 

7 

R.-^e 

2 

11.00 

29 

11 
5 

13.00 
14.90 

2 

laoo 

7 
6 

8.64 
7.83 

20 
11 

$5.61 

6.95 

7.02 

7.79 

8.45 

9.15 

9.70 

10.73 

11.23 

11.18 

11.04 


For  the  699  whose  initial  wage  was  reported,  the  average  received 
at  beginning  was  $5.60.  In  considering  the  adequacy  of  this,  the 
age  of  the  yoxrng  workers  must  be  taken  into  account.  Of  the  total 
group  who  used  their  trade,  25.7  per  cent  were  under  16,  and  51.5 
per  cent  16  but  under  18  on  leaving  the  trade  school.'  Since  entrance 
into  the  trade  usually  follows  promptly  on  leaving  the  school,  these 
proportions  probably  apply  in  the  main  to  the  group  under  con- 
sideration. Nine-tenths  (90.8  per  cent)  of  the  whole  group  entered 
the  dressmaking,  millinery,  or  cloth  machine-operating  trades,  the 


*  See  Table  9,  p  .28. 
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average  initial  wage  for  the  three  being  $5.24.  The  straw  machine 
operators  began  at  a  much  higher  average,  $8.23 ;  their  bhsy  season, 
however,  is  short. 

The  girls  who  entered  other  than  their  own  trades  show  a  much 
greater  range  of  average  initial  wages,  ranging  from  $2.75  to  $7.38, 
but  the  numbers  concerned  are  so  small  that  there  is  httle  significance 
in  this  fact.  For  the  whole  group  the  initial  wage — $5.61 — ^is  almost 
identical  with  that  for  those  who  went  into  their  own  trades.  At  the 
close  of  the  first  year  out  of  the  trade  school  the  girls  in  other  than 
their  own  trade  have  a  sUght  advantage  over  those  who  remained 
in  their  own  trade,  their  average  wage  being  $6.95  as  against  $6.48, 
the  average  for  the  larger  group.  After  that,  however,  the  average 
wage  for  the  girls  in  their  own  trade  is  higher  than  for  those  in  other 
occupations,  the  difference  being  especially  marked  from  the  sixth 
year  onward. 

GIRLS  WHO  NEVER  USED  TRADE  FOR  WHICH  TRAINED. 

A  similar  difference,  except  that  the  divergence  is  greater,  appears 
if  the  girls  who  at  some  time  used  their  trade  be  compared  with  those 
who  had  spent  nine  months  or  more  at  the  trade  school  and  after- 
wards became  wage  earners,  but  who  never  used  the  trade  they  had 
been  trained  for.  The  following  table  shows  the  average  wages  for 
these  two  groups  at  the  end  of  each  year  out  of  trade  school: 

Table  68.— NUMBER  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  WAGES,  WHEN  OUT  OP  TRADB 
SCHOOL  EACH  8PECTPIED  LENGTH  OP  TIME,  OF  GIRLS  TRAINED  FOR  SERVING 
TRADES  IN  BOSTON  TRADE  SCHOOL  WHO  ENTERED  THEIR  TRADE  AND  OF 
THOSE  WHO   DID  NOT  USE  THEIR  TRADE. 

[Tills  table  does  not  include  11  girls  trained  In  cooking  and  design  and  using  their  trade  or  ^Is  not  report- 
ing their  wage  at  each  specified  (xsriod.] 


Length  of  time  oat 
o(  trade  school. 

Sewing-trades  girls— 

Who  entered  their 
trade. 

Who    attended 
trade    school    0 
months  or  more 
but  did  not  use 
their  trade. 

Number. 

Average 

weekly 
wage. 

Number. 

Average 

weekly 

wage. 

At  first  leaving 

At  the  end  of— 
1st  year 

m 

Wl 

553 

447 

337 

265 

185 

111 

60 

35 

14 

16.60 

6.56 

7.41 

8.25 

8.99 

9.67 

10.56 

11.09 

11.66 

11.31 

10.90 

50 

68 
40 
49 
33 
22 
12 
9 
4 

S5.74 

6.19 
6.42 
7.52 
7.68 
8.18 
8.50 
8.06 

7.a) 

2d  year 

8d  year 

4th  year 

5th  year 

6th  year 

7th  year 

8th  year 

9th  year 

10th  year 

Those  who  did  not  use  their  trade  began  w^age  earning  at  a  slightly 
higher  average  wage  than  those  who  did,  but  by  the  end  of  the  first 
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year  they  had  lost  the  advantage,  and  from  that  time  on  those  using 
their  trade  show  the  higher  average,  the  difference  becoming  con- 
siderable as  the  number  of  years  out  of  trade  school  increases. 

TIME  REQUIRED  BY  DIFFERENT  GROUPS  TO  REACH  $8  A  WEEK. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  the  study  of  wages  is  to  discover  how  soon 
after  leaving  trade  school  a  girl  may  expect  to  earn  a  living  wage. 
If  $8  be  accepted  as  a  minimum  living  wage,  then  in  general  the  trado- 
school  girls  who  remain  in  their  trades  have  reached  economic  inde- 
pendence, as  expressed  in  an  average  wage  of  $8,  by  the  end  of  the  third 
year;  those  who  leave  their  own  trades  reach  this  point  by  the  end  of 
the  fourth  year,  and  those  who  never  use  their  own  trades  by  the 
end  of  the  fifth  year.  There  is  considerable  difference  in  this  respect 
among  those  following  different  trades.  The  straw  machine  opera- 
tors begin  at  an  average  wage  of  over  $8,  and  by  the  end  of  the  third 
year  are  averaging  $14.56;  the  milliners  and  cloth  machine  operators- 
have  reached  and  passed  the  $8  mark  by  the  end  of  the  third  year, 
and  the  dressmakers  reach  it  somewhere  between  the  end  of  the  third 
and  the  fourth  years  out.  The  girls  trained  for  the  sewing  trades 
who  have  left  them  show  a  curious  difference  in  their  rate  of  advance- 
ment in  the  trades  they  take  up.  Those  trained  for  dressmakers  who 
go  into  other  trades  average  $8  a  week  sooner  than  those  who  remain 
in  their  trade;  those  who  go  out  from  cloth  machine  operating  take 
seven  years  instead  of  three  to  reach  this  average,  while  the  milliners 
and  the  straw  machine  operators  take  four.  The  number  leaving 
their  own  trades  for  others  is  small,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  defi- 
nitely what  is  the  significance  of  this  difference.  The  preceding 
cliapter,  however,  has  shown  that  many  of  those  who  leave  their 
trade  do  so  because  they  are  unfitted,  either  physically,  mentally,  or 
by  lack  of  suitable  training,  to  succeed  there,  and  it  is  entirely  likely 
that  this  same  handicap  accounts  for  their  lack  of  rapid  progress  in 
other  trades.  The  girls  who  have  never  used  their  own  trades  do  not 
roach  the  average  of  $8  a  week  until  the  end  of  the  fifth  year  out  of 
trade  school.  Summing  up  the  situation  in  this  respect,  it  appears 
that  the  girls  who  remain  in  the  trade  for  which  they  were  trained 
first  reach  this  minimum  of  economic  independence,  then  the  girls 
who  have  used  their  own  trades  but  have  left  them  for  others,  and 
last  the  girls  who  never  have  used  their  own  trade. 

RATE  OF  ADVANCE  IN  DIFFERENT  GROUPS. 

The  rate  of  increase  of  wages  in  the  different  groups  Ls  shown  by 
the  Table  59.  The  table  shows  the  rate  of  advance  over  the  initial 
wage  when  the  gu'ls  were  out  of  school  each  specified  number  of  years 
and  the  rate  of  advance  of  wages  at  the  end  of  each  year  out  of  school 
over  wages  received  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  year. 
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Table  59^PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE,  OVER  INITIAL  WAGES  AND  OVER  WAGES  IN  EACH 
TRECEDINO  PERIOD,  IN  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  WAGES  PAID  BOSTON  TRADE  SCHOOL 
(JIRLS  WHEN  OUT  OF  SCHOOL  EACH  SPECIFIED  NUMBER  OF  YEARS. 


Per  cent  of  increase  over  initial  wage. 

Girls  using  their  trade  at  specified  period. 

Girls 
working 
in  other 
occupa- 
tions at 
specified 
period. 

AUgirb 
using 
their 
trade 

at  some 
Ume. 

>'ears  out  of  trade 
school. 

Dress- 
making. 

nery. 

Power-machine 
operating  on— 

— 

Ali  girls 
using 
their 
trade. 

Girb 
nt*ver 
iLsing 
thvtf 

Cloth. 

Straw 
hats. 

1 

At  the  end  of— 

1st  year 

13.1 
30.0 
46.0 
6a8 
71.9 
95.4 
10&6 

18.4 

4a3 

87.2 

88.3 

105.8 

123.6 

121.7 

25.3 
38.5 
6a9 
60.1 
76.3 
93.8 

ioa4 

16.5 
51.5 
76.9 
81.8 
106.8 
109.0 

15.7 
32.3 
51.3 
64.8 
77.7 
97.0 
102.5 

23.9 
25.1 
38.9 
5a6 
63.1 
73.0 
91.3 

17.0 
32.3 
47.3 
60.5 
72.6 
88.6 
O&O 

8.0 

2d  year 

II.  K 

3d  year 

31.0 

(th  year 

33.8 

."ith  year 

42.5 

•ith  year 

48.1 

7th  year 

4a4 

Per  cent  of  increase  in  wages  oyer  those  in  preceding  period. 

At  the  end  of— 

Ist  year 

13.1 
15.0 
12.3 
ia2 

6.9 
13.7 

5.7 

18.4 

18.6 

10.2 

12.6 

9.3 

8.7 

1.8 

25.3 

ia6 

10.2 
15.0 

lai 

9.9 
3.4 

16.6           15.7 
aao           15.9 
16.8           12.8 
2.7             9.0 
13.2             7.8 
.9         ia9 

23.9 
1.0 

11.0 
8.5 
8.3 
6.0 

ia6 

17.0 
13.1 
1L3 
0.0 
7.6 
9.2 
5.0 

8.0 

2d  year 

a.7 

3d  year 

17.1 

4th' year 

2.1 

5th  year 

6w5 

6th  year 

3.f» 

7th  year 

2.8 

»5.2 

1  Decrease. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  rate  of  increase  is,  on  the  whole,  continuous ; 
that  it  is  at  once  greater  and  more  regular  among  those  using  their 
own  trade  than  among  those  who  have  left  it  for  others,  and  that,  as 
between  the  trades,  millinery  shows  the  greatest  percentage  of 
increase  over  the  initial  wage. 

Table  eO^AVERAGE  WAGES  OF  BOSTON  TRADE  SCHOOL  GIRLS  WHEN  OUT  OF 
TRADE  SCHOOL  EACH  SPECIFIED  LENGTH  OF  TIME  AND  RANGE  OP  WAQE.S 
PAIU  MiDLf.E  iH)  i'^:R  CENT. 


Length  of  time  oat  of  trade 
?chool. 

Average 
wages.! 

Range  of  wages  paid 
middle  50  per  cent.* 

At  first  leaving 

16.60 

6.48 
7.51 
8.47 
9.23 
9.05 

$4  but  less  than  17. 
65  but  less  than  17. 
$6  but  less  than  $8. 
17  but  less  than  $10. 
S8  but  las  than  $10. 
to  but  less  than  $11. 

At  the  end  of — 
First  vear 

Second  year 

Third  year 

Fourtli  3'oar 

Fifth  year 

'  See  Table  57  p.  99. 

<  This  column  was  derived  from  Table  63,  p.  107.  The  expression  "middle  50  per  cent"  indodes  thmt 
•oming  withbi  the  second  and  third  quartUes  and  represents  that  half  of  the  workers  clustering  about  the 
nedian  and  the  arithmetic  average. 

RELATION  OF  WAGES  OF  INDIVIDUAL  WORKERS  TO  AVERAGE  WAGE. 

The  wages  of  the  individual  workers  naturally  diverge  from  the 
average  wage  to  an  increasing  extent  with  advancing  years  as  indi- 
\  idual  capacity  has  an  opportunity  to  assert  itself.     Up  to  the  sixth 
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year  the  wages  of  the  middle  50  per  cent,  as  shown  by  Table  60,  cluster 
very  closely  around  the  average  wage. 

From  the  sixth  year  the  range  widens  with  a  rather  irregular 
tendency  to  group  more  heavily  on  the  lower  side  of  the  average 
wage.  The  wages  of  those  working  in  occupations  other  than  their 
own  trade  congregate  less  closely  about  the  average,  especially  at  the 
beginning  and  after  the  fifth  year;  at  the  beginning,  because  the 
wages  represent  a  wide  variety  of  occupations,  and  after  the  fifth 
year,  because  in  addition  to  the  variety  of  occupation  some  of  the 
more  mature  workers  have  developed  individual  capacity  and  ability 
to  take  advantage  of  opportunities  which  may  arise,  while  others 
remain  where  they  started. 

AVERAGE  WAGES  OF  TBADE-TBAINED  WORKEBS.  ^ 

The  question  naturally  arises  as  to  how  this  wage  advancement 
compares  with  that  of  girls  who  have  not  received  trade-school 
training.  To  secure  a  basis  of  comparison  a  study  was  made  of  100 
girls  who  had  worked  at  custom  dressmaking  and  100  from  the  cloth 
power-sewing  trades,  who  were  of  about  the  same  age  and  length 
of  working  experience  as  the  trade-school  girls.  Five  were  not  in 
wage-earning  occupations  at  the  time  of  the  investigation.  Some 
had  begun  work  in  a  foreign  country,  and  their  wages  for  those  years 
were  so  incomparable  with  those  of  the  trade-school  girls  that  they 
were  not  included  in  the  wage  tables. 

Before  considering  the  question  of  wages,  notice  must  be  taken  of 
one  important  difference  in  the  industrial  history  of  the  trade-school 
girls  and  of  these  trade-trained  girls.  When  the  trade-school  girl 
has  received  her  training,  she  is  placed  directly  in  her  trade,  from 
which  in  time  many  drift  out  into  other  occupations.  Many  of  the 
trade-trained  girls,  on  the  other  hand,  have  begun  in  other  occu- 
pations and  drifted  into  the  sewing  trades,  so  the  order  of  trade 
acquirement  is  just  reversed.  The  variety  of  occupations  through 
which  the  trade-trained  girls  have  passed  is  shown  for  the  100  in 
factory  sewing  trades  in  Table  61. 

Not  far  from  one-half — 42  per  cent— of  these  girls  began  work  in 
other  occupations.  About  one-half  of  those  who  began  in  the  man- 
ufacturing branch  of  the  trade  were  first  employed  on  hand  processes, 
such  as  sewing  on  buttons,  folding,  cleaning,  inspecting,  marking, 
boxing,  and  keeping  stock,  preliminary  stages  which  the  yoimg 
worker  must  often  pass  through  before  she  has  an  opportunity  to 
work  on  the  machines.  A  few  had  sewed  in  custom  shops  before 
entering  the  factory  and  have  been  included  with  those  in  the  trade 
because  this  experience  provided  the  preliminary  experience  in 
handling  cloth  and  materials  which  seems  to  be  essential  to  the 
machine  operator.     From  42.9  per  cent  engaged  on  hand  processes 
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in  the  factory  at  the  end  of  the  first  jeer  the  proportion  dropped  to 
26.5  per  cent  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  and  15.2  per  cent  at  the 
end  of  the  third  year.  After  the  third  year  four-fifths  or  more  were 
employed  as  power-machine  operators.  That  is,  it  required  three 
years  of  work  at  miscellaneous  processes  before  four-fifths  of  the 
group  wore  really  employed  in  their  trade. 

Tablb  61.— occupations  AT  BEGINNING  WORK  AND  AT  END  OF  EACH  SUOCESBHE 
YEAR  OF  EMPLOYMENT  OF  100  TRADE-TRAINED  OIRI^  EMPLOYED  IN  FACTORY 
SEWING  TRADES  AT  THE  TIME  OF  THE  INVESTIGATION. 

NUMBER. 


At 

b«;in- 

nng 

work. 

At  end  of— 

Occupation. 

• 

1st 
year. 

2d 
year. 

3d 
yeer. 

4th 
year. 

6th 
year. 

6th 
year. 

1 

7th 
year. 

8th 
year. 

0th 
ymr. 

lOtb 
year. 

TRAININO  AOQUntBD  INSIDE   THB 
TRADE. 

CiMtorn  ffhopfi... ......  ...Trr..... 

18 

«7 

S6 

3 

2 

3 

1 
1 
1 

2 

1 

1 

_^  .^,^ 

Factories:  Hand  prooefisee-- 

Bewinf;,  buttons,  snaps,  etc. . . 

11 
6 

4 
2 

13 

8 
5 

1 

5 
4 
2 
2 

1 
2 

1 

5 
...... 

1 

2 
...... 

Folding 

1 

1 

t 

OIe«n*nfr ,..,.,.... 

Inspecting,  examining 

«  «  •  •     • 

»2 

n 

>2 

U 

1 

Drafting,  "desiiming .  .T 

PfffiMnF. . , ,  r  . . . 

3 

...... 

1 

1 

1 

Marking 

Boxin£ 

1 

1 

1 

% 

Stock 

1 

Total 

24 

30 

18 

9 

s 

4 

3 

4 

2 

1 
9 

I 

Factories:  Machine  processes- 
Stitching,  etc 

»26 

33 

ft44 

•47 

Ml 

»34 

27 

25 

19 

5 

Total   trained   in-^ide   the 
trade  (cloth  workers) 

58 

70 

68 

m 

51 

40 

31 

30 

21 

10 

6 

TBAINIKO  ACQUIRP.D  OUTSIDB  THE 
TRADE. 

Sewing,  millinery  goods: 

Custom 

•  4 

«3 

«3 

Factory,  straw  machine  oper* 
ating 

1 

...... 

Total 

4 

4 

3 

1 

...... 

* ' 

,^ 

Sewinf.  shoe  factory 

•3 

34 

I 

•3 
19 

1 

Other  occuDOtions 

16 
I 

13 

7 

6 

3 

1 

2 

Unclassified 

Total  trained  outside  the 
trade  earning  wages 

42 

27 

20 

13 

7 

< 

4 

2 

1 

Not  e&minc  watres 

3 

1 

1 

2 

...  .  1 

11 

Grand  total 

100 

100 

89 

73 

58 

46 

37 

32 

21 

6 

PERCENT. 

TBAnnNO  ACQT7IRED  INSIDE  THE 
TRADE. 

Custom  shops 

Factories:  Hand  processes 

Factories:  Machine  processes 

13.8 
41.4 
44.8 

lao 

42L9 
47.1 

&8 
26^5 
64.7 

5.1 
1&2 
79.7 

3.9 
15.7 
80l4 

5.0 

lao 

85.0 

3.2 

9.7 

87.1 

3.3 
13.3 
83.4 

9.5 
9a6 

lao 

90.0 

16L7 

Total 

loao 

loao 

loao 

loao 

loao 

loao 

loao  jioao 

loao 

loao 

loao 

1 2  were  apprentices. 
>  1  was  an  apprentice. 

*  Imva  out  work  also. 

•  was  a  forewoman  also. 


*  1  did  cutting  on  a  rotary  machine. 

*  Apprentices. 

'  Made  feather  stick-ups  in  a  factory. 
>  1  did  handwork,  camantlnr. 
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Taking  the  average  wages  of  these  trade-trained  girls  on  first  going 
to  work  and  at  the  end  of  each  successive  year,  we  have  the  following 
figures: 

Table  62^NUMBER  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  WAGE  AT  BEGINNING  WORK  AND  AT 
END  OF  EACH  SUCCESSIVE  YEAR  OP  EMPLOYMENT  OF  DRESSMAKERS  AND 
FACTORY  SEWING  GIRLS  STUDIED  WHO  WERE  NOT  TRADE-SCHOOL  TRAINED. 

-  [This  table  does  not  include  girls  whose  wages  were  not  reported.] 


Time  out  of  trade 
school. 


At  beginning  work. 
At  the  end  oi— 

1st  year 

2d3rear 

3d  year 

4th  year 

5th  year 

6th  year 

7th  year 

8th  year 

9th  year 

10th  year 


Dressmakers. 


In  the  trade. 


Num- 
ber. 


84 

81 
66 
61 
50 
42 
38 
39 
26 
21 
17 


Aver- 
age 
weekly 
wage. 


$4.24 

5.30 

6.41 

7.49 

8.40 

8.95 

d.93 

10.38 

11.10 

11.81 

12.24 


In  other 
occupations. 


Num- 
ber. 


12 

12 
11 
5 
4 
6 
4 
1 
2 
1 


Aver- 

weekly 
wage. 


$5.75 

6.83 
7.14 
9.90 

10.25 
7.83 
8.50 
9.50 
8.50 

10.50 


Total. 


Num- 
ber. 


96 

93 
77 
66 
54 

48 
42 
40 
28 
22 
17 


Aver- 

age 

Num- 

weekly 

ber. 

wage. 

$4.43 

58 

5.49 

69 

6.51 

68 

7.67 

58 

8.54 

51 

8.81 

39 

9.80 

30 

10.36 

30 

10.91 

21 

11.75 

10 

12.24 

6 

Factory  sowers  (cloth  machine 
operators). 


In  the  trade. 


Aver- 
age 
weekly 
wage. 


$4.96 

6.12 
7.14 
8.08 
8.54 
9.12 
9.83 
9.61 
9.31 
8.10 
8.00 


In  other 
occupations. 


Num- 
ber. 


Ml 

126 
M9 
13 
7 
6 
3 
2 


Aver- 
a^'e 

week- 
ly 

wi^e. 


$4.38 

5.63 
6.61 
8.13 
8.79 
7.67 
9.16 
7.00 


11.50 


Total. 


Num- 
ber. 


99 

9.) 
87 
71 
58 
45 
33 
32 
21 
11 
6 


Aver- 
age 

week- 
ly 

wage. 


$4.72 

5.98 
7.02 
7.98 
8.57 
8.92 
9.77 
9.44 
9.31 
8.41 
8.00 


1  Not  including  1  in  a  foreign  country  whose  wage  was  not  comparable. 

AVERAGE  WAGES  OF  TRADE-SCHOOL  GIRLS  COMPARED  WITH  THOSE  OF  TRA0B- 

TRAINED  WORKERS. 

Comparing  these  wages  with  those  received  by  the  trade-school 
girls,  the  greatest  difference  is  found  in  the  initial  stage.  This  is 
easily  accounted  for,  as  the  trade-school  girl  is  usually  a  little  older 
at  beginning  work,  and  her  year  in  the  trade  school  has  given  her 
some  of  the  fundamental  preparation,  so  that  she  generally  com- 
mences as  a  worker  instead  of  as  an  errand  girl,  stock  girl,  boxer, 
examiner,  or  cleaner.  Comparing  the  two  groups  of  dressmakers 
working  at  their  trade,  the  initial  wage  of  the  trade-school  girls, 
$5.44,  exceeds  that  of  "the  trade-trained  girls  by  $1.20;  by  the  end 
of  the  first  year  the  difference  has  decreased  to  85  cents  and  the 
approach  continues  until  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  the  difference 
is  only  35  cents.  From  this  point  onward  both  groups  of  wages 
move  in  rather  irregular  fashion,  but  the  trade-school  girls  maintain 
the  advantage  up  to  the  tenth  year,  when  the  trade-trained  girls 
suddenly  take  the  lead,  showing  at  the  end  of  this  year  an  average 
wage  of  $12.24  against  an  average  of  $10.17  for  the  trade-school  girls. 
As  at  this  point  there  are  only  3  of  the  trade-school  girls  against  1 7 
of  the  trade-trained,  it  is  probable  that  this  reversal  of  the  previous 
situation  has  but  little  if  any  significance. 
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In  the  factory  branch  of  the  trade  likewise  the  trade-school  girl 
has  an  immediate  advantage,  beginning  work  at  an  initial  wage  of 
$5.14  as  compared  with  $4.96  for  the  untrained  workers.  After  the 
first  year,  however,  the  wages  of  the  two  groups  maintain  a  very  close 
relation,  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  the  other  being  the  higher, 
in  spite  of  the  immediate  advantage  of  the  trade-school  girls  in 
being  able  to  begin  on  the  machines  at  entrance.  In  view  of  this 
fact,  the  wages  of  the  trade-school  girls  might  reasonably  be  expected 
to  make  a  more  favorable  showing  in  comparison  with  those  of  the 
untrained  girls  than  they  do,  for  almost  three-fourths  of  the  girls 
who  have  come  up  through  the  industry  began  work  in  other  proc- 
i^ses  or  in  wholly  unrelated  trades,  and  so  may  be  starting  on  the 
machines  at  a  beginner's  wage  in  the  second,  third,  fourth,  or  fifth 
year  of  their  working  experience. 

The  wages  of  the  trade-school  and  the  trade-trained  workers  are 
not  really  comparable  after  the  eighth  year  of  working  experience 
for  the  dressmakers  and  the  sixth  year  for  the  factory  sewers,  be- 
cause of  the  small  numbers  in  one  group  or  the  other  in  later  years. 
Tlie  average  wages  of  the  school-trained  and  trade-trained  workers 
at  the  end  of  these  periods  were  approximately  the  same,  with  some 
slight  advantage  for  the  trade-school  girl.  At  the  end  of  her  eighth 
year  out  of  trade  school  the  trade-school  girl  in  dressmaking  earned 
an  average  wage  of  $11.88  and  the  trade- trained  girl  in  her  eighth 
year  at  work  earned  $11.10.  The  trade-school  girl  in  the  factory 
sewing  trades  at  the  end  of  her  sixth  year  earned  $9.96  while  the 
trade-trained  girl  earned  $9.83. 

Both  the  school  and  the  trade-trained  girls  are  selected  groups 
for  both  are  "  survivors  "  in  the  trades  in  which  they  are  employed. 
Only  a  little  over  one- third*  of  the  trade-school  girls  in  the  three  schools 
persevered  through  the  school  course  and  entered  the  trades  for  which 
they  were  trained,  and  only  one-half  of  those  who  had  been  out  of 
trade  school  as  long  as  five  years  or  over  were  in  their  trades  at  the 
end  of  the  fifth  year.'  No  similar  figures  are  available  as  to  the  de- 
gree of  sifting  represented  by  those  who  have  come  up  through  the 
industry  itself.  The  chief  difference  in  their  experience  is  the  way 
of  approach;  for  the  trade-school  girl  the  way  has  been  smoothed 
and  the  girl  has  been  sheltered  and  protected  until  she  was  more  ma* 
tore,  while  the  trade-trained  girl  has  come  up  through  imskiUed  in- 
dustries and  processes,  acquiring  her  training  wholly  through  her  own 
efforts  and  initiative.  The  surprising  thing  is  the  similarity  of  finan- 
cial advancement,  which  should  provide  an  impetus  to  the  school  to 
gain  an  understanding  of  the  requirements  of  these  trades. 

1  See  Table  13,  p  32.  *  See  Table  45,  i<.  77. 
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CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  WAGES  IN  SUCCESSIVE  YEARS  IN  SEWING  TRADES. 

The  average  wage  gives  a  general  idea  of  the  rate  at  which  the  girl 
has  advanced  in  the  industrial  world,  but  for  trade  educators  a 
knowledge  of  the  actual  numbers  earning  $8  or  more  in  each  year 
out  of  trade  school,  and  of  the  length  of  time  required  to  reach  eco- 
nomic independence  is  vitally  important.  These  facts  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  following  tables,  which  give  the  classified  wages  of 
the  trade-school  girls  for  each  year  out  of  trade  school  by  trades,  and 
also  for  the  whole  group,  omitting  only  the  11  who  took  cooking  or 
designing.  For  purposes  of  comparison,  similar  tables  are  given  for 
the  trade-trained  girls,  the  wages  in  their  case  being  taken  at  the  end 
of  each  year  of  working  experience. 

Table  e3.-NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  BOSTON  TRADE  SCHOOL  GIRLS  TRAINED 
IN  EACH  OF  FOUR  SPECIFIED  TRADES  WHO  EARNED  EACH  CLASSIFIED  AMOUNT 
OF  WEEKLY  WAGES  AT  SPECIFIED  TIME  OUT  OF  TRADE  SCHOOL. 

DBBSSIHAKING. 

[Percentages  In  this  table  are  based  on  the  number  of  girls  whose  wages  were  reported.l 


Num 

berean 

ling  ear 

hclassi 
At  on 

Qed  wee 

)kly  am 

ount. 

Classified  weekly 
wagee. 

At 
begin- 
ning 
work. 

dof— 

1st 
year. 

2d 
year. 

3d 
year. 

4th 
year. 

5th 
year. 

6th 
year. 

7th 
year. 

8th 
year. 

0th 
year. 

10th 
year. 

m  THE  TRADE. 

10 

38 

86 

114 

166 

7 

3 

1 

10 
42 
83 
165 
45 
13 
6 

1 

5 

8 

31 

06 

83 

31 

18 

5 

13  and  under  $4 

$4  and  under  15 

%5  and  under  S6 

$6  and  under  $7 

$7  and  under  S8 

58  and  under  19 

59  and  under  SIO 

3 

2 

8 

30 

74 

41 

28 

12 

1 

6 

1 
2 

1 
21 
20 
38 
44 
14 

1 
1 

1 
1 

6 

21 

22 

36 

22 

6 

8 

1 

1 

3 

13 

21 

18 

7 

13 

4 

1 

2 

1 
6 
10 
12 
5 
6 
4 
1 
2 

i' 

6 
5 

1 
6 
3 

i' 

1 

3 
4 

1 

f  10  and  under  111 

2 

til  and  (inHpr  112 

f  12  a^^d  uT^dw  f  i  ••»..., . 

1 

1 

1 

S15  and  under  S20 



t20  and  over . .        .... 

2 

Not  reported 

1 

6 

7 

5 

4 

1 

Total 

416 

380 

286 

218 

160 

127 

85 

46 

22 

11 

4 

IN  OTHER  OCCU- 
PATIONS. 

Under  S3   ...    --.  .. 

1 
1 
2 

1 
1 

1 

4 

2 

11 

15 

14 

5 

2 

2 

1 
1 

53  and  under  $4 

54  and  under  S5 

15  and  under  SO 

56  and  under  S7 

57  and  under  S8      ..... 

6* 

10 
4 
4 
4 
2 

3 
3 
10 
13 
7 
7 
2 

1 
2 

6* 

13 
12 
8 
4 
1 
2 

3 
4 

6 

10 

6 

7 
2 
1 

1 
1 
5 

1 

i 

1 

3' 

2 

2 
4 
5 

6 
3 
1 
1 

1 
4 

3" 

4 
2 

|x  and  under  t9. 

2 
2 

1 

2 

SO  and  under  SIO 

SIO  and  und^r  SU 

Sll  and  under  S12. ..... 

S12  and  under  S15 

1 
1 

6 
1 
2 
3 

4 

1 
2 
3 

1 
1 
3 

1 

S15  and  under  t?0. . . .  ^ , 

1 

S20  and  over 

1 
3 

2 
3 

61 

4* 

2 

Not  renorted 

3 
35 

1 

Total 

6 

49 

53 

46 

27 

21 

17 

>        12 

1 

6 

100 
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average  initial  wage  for  the  three  being  $5.24.  The  straw  machine 
operators  began  at  a  much  higher  average,  $8.23 ;  their  bbsy  seasofDi 
however,  is  short. 

The  girls  who  entered  other  than  their  own  trades  show  a  much 
greater  range  of  average  initial  wages,  ranging  from  $2.75  to  $7.38, 
but  the  numbers  concerned  are  so  small  that  there  is  httle  significance 
in  this  fact.  For  the  whole  group  the  initial  wage — $5,61 — ^is  almost 
identical  with  that  for  those  who  went  into  their  own  trades.  At  the 
close  of  the  first  year  out  of  the  trade  school  the  girls  in  other  than 
their  own  trade  have  a  slight  advantage  over  those  who  remained 
in  their  own  trade,  their  average  wage  being  $6.95  as  against  $6.48, 
the  average  for  the  larger  group.  After  that,  however,  the  average 
wage  for  the  girls  in  their  own  trade  is  higher  than  for  those  in  other 
occupations,  the  difference  being  especially  marked  from  the  sixth 
year  onward. 

GIRLS  WHO  NEVER  USED  TRADE  FOR  WHICH  TRAINED. 

A  similar  difference,  except  that  the  divergence  is  greater,  appears 
if  the  girls  who  at  some  time  used  their  trade  be  compared  with  those 
who  had  spent  nine  months  or  more  at  the  trade  school  and  after- 
wards became  wage  earners,  but  who  never  used  the  trade  they  had 
been  trained  for.  The  following  table  shows  the  average  wages  for 
these  two  groups  at  the  end  of  each  year  out  of  trade  school: 

Table  58.-NUMBER  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  WAGES,  WHEN  OUT  OP  TRADE 
SCHOOL  EACH  SPECIFIED  LENGTH  OF  TIME,  OF  GIRLS  TRAINED  FOR  SK%VINO 
TRADES  IN  BOSTON  TRADE  SCHOOL  WHO  ENTERED  THEIR  TRADE  AND  OF 
THOSE   WHO  DID  NOT  USE  THEIR  TRADE. 

[This  table  does  not  include  11  girls  trained  in  cookinK  and  design  and  using  their  trade  or  ^Isnot  report^ 

ing  their  wage  at  each  specified  period.) 


Ixnigtb  of  time  oat 
of  trade  school. 

Sewing-trades  giils— 

Who  entered  their 
trade. 

Who    attended 
trade    school    9 
months  or  more 
but  did  not  use 
their  trade. 

Number. 

Average 

weekly 
wage. 

Number. 

Average 

weekly 

wage. 

At  first  leaving 

At  the  end  ol— 
1st  year 

718 

«n 

553 

447 

337 

265 

185 

111 

60 

35 

14 

$6.60 

6.55 

7.41 

8.25 

8.99 

9.67 

10.56 

11.09 

11.66 

11.31 

10.90 

59 

68 
49 
49 
33 
22 
12 
9 
4 

$5.74 

6.19 
6.42 
7.52 
7.fi8 
8.18 
8.o0 
8.06 
7.00 

2d  year 

3d  year 

4th  year 

5th  year 

6th  year 

7th  year 

8th  year 

9th  year 

10th  year 

Those  who  did  not  use  their  trade  began  wage  earning  at  a  slightly 
higher  average  wage  than  those  who  did,  but  by  the  end  of  the  first 
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year  they  had  lost  the  advantage,  and  from  that  time  on  those  using 
their  trade  show  the  higher  average,  the  diflForence  becoming  con- 
siderable as  the  number  of  years  out  of  trade  school  increases. 

TIME  REQUIRED  BY  DIFFERENT  GROUPS  TO  REACH  $8  A  WEEK. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  the  study  of  wages  is  to  discover  how  soon 
after  leaving  trade  school  a  girl  may  expect  to  earn  a  living  wage. 
If  $8  be  accepted  as  a  minimum  living  wage,  then  in  general  the  trade- 
school  girls  who  remain  in  their  trades  have  reached  economic  inde- 
pendence, as  expressed  in  an  average  wage  of  $8,  by  the  end  of  the  third 
year;  those  who  leave  their  own  trades  reach  this  point  by  the  end  of 
the  fourth  year,  and  those  who  never  use  their  own  trades  by  the 
end  of  the  fifth  year.  There  is  considerable  difference  in  this  respect 
among  those  following  different  trades.  The  straw  machine  opera- 
tors begin  at  an  average  wage  of  over  $8,  and  by  the  end  of  the  third 
year  are  averaging  $14.56;  the  milliners  and  cloth  machine  operators- 
have  reached  and  passed  the  $8  mark  by  the  end  of  the  third  year, 
and  the  dressmakers  reach  it  somewhere  between  the  end  of  the  third 
and  the  fourth  years  put.  The  girls  trained  for  the  sewing  trades 
who  have  left  them  show  a  curious  difference  in  their  rate  of  advance- 
ment in  the  trades  they  take  up.  Those  tramed  for  dressmakers  who 
go  into  other  trades  average  $8  a  week  sooner  than  those  who  remain 
in  their  trade;  those  who  go  out  from  cloth  machine  operating  take 
seven  years  instead  of  three  to  reach  this  average,  while  the  milliners 
and  the  straw  machine  operators  take  four.  The  number  leaving 
their  own  trades  for  others  is  small,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  defi- 
nitely what  is  the  significance  of  this  difference.  The  preceding 
cliapter,  however,  has  shown  that  many  of  those  who  leave  their 
trade  do  so  because  they  are  unfitted,  either  physically,  mentally,  or 
by  lack  of  suitable  training,  to  succeed  there,  and  it  is  entirely  likely 
that  this  same  handicap  accounts  for  their  lack  of  rapid  progress  in 
otlier  trades.  The  girls  who  have  never  used  their  own  trades  do  not 
roach  the  average  of  $8  a  week  until  the  end  of  the  fifth  year  out  of 
ti-ade  school.  Summing  up  the  situation  in  this  respect,  it  appears 
that  the  girls  who  remain  in  the  trade  for  which  they  were  trained 
first  reach  this  minimum  of  economic  independence,  then  the  girls 
who  have  used  their  own  trades  but  have  left  them  for  others,  and 
last  the  girls  who  never  have  used  their  own  trade. 

RATE  OF  ADVANCE  IN  DIFFERENT  GROUPS. 

The  rate  of  increase  of  wages  in  the  different  groups  is  shown  by 
the  Table  59.  The  table  shows  the  rate  of  advance  over  the  initial 
wage  when  the  girls  were  out  of  school  each  specified  number  of  years 
and  the  rate  of  advance  of  wages  at  the  end  of  each  year  out  of  school 
over  wages  received  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  year. 
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Table  68^NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  BOSTON  TRADE  SCHOOL  0IRL8  TRAINKI> 
IN  EACH  OF  FOUR  SPECIFIED  TRADES  WHO  EARNED  EACH  CLASSIFIED  AMOUNT 
OF  WEEKLY  WAGES  AT  SPECIFIED  TIMi:  OUT  OF  TRADE  SCHOOL^-Conclodod. 

STBAW  BIACHINE  OPEBATING— Concluded. 


Nnmb?r  earning  each  classined  weekly  amount. 

Claaslfled  weekly 

At 

befdn- 
ning 
work, 

1 
1 

At  end  of— 

wages. 

1st 
year. 

2d 
year. 

3d 
year. 

4th 
year. 

5th 
year. 

6th 
year. 

7th 
year. 

8th 
year. 

9th 
year. 

10th 
year. 

IN  OTHER  OCCUPATIONS. 

Under  S3 

1 
1 

13  and  under  $4 

1            ■            1 

• s 

94  and  under  $5 

1 
2 
5 
2 

2 
3 

4* 

3 
2 

1 
1 
6 
3 
1 
1 
3 
1 

1 

,             : 

S5  and  under  SO 

1 

1 

1 --     .  .  .  .     . 

lA  And  undftr  t7 

1 
3 

2" 

2 
2 

2 

%7  and  under  S8 

2 

1 

1 
1 

1 

88  and  under  19 

1    

SO  and  under  SIO 

1 

SIO  and  under  SI  1 

... 

I 
1 
1 

Sll  and  unlerSl2 

1 

2 
1 
1 

S12  and  under  S15 

1 
1 

1  1 

S15  and  under  S^ 

( 

1 



SSOando  er 

.     .   . 

Not  reported 

. 

3 

2 

1 

. 

Total 

3 

11 

14 

18 

13 

9 

7 

4 

2  ! 

1 

57.8 
42.2 

—    —  - 

39.3 
60.7 

90.9 
9.1 

P 

ercent 

earning 

each  classified  amount. 

IN  THE  TRADE. 

Under  S8.... 

9.1 
90.9 

64.3 
36.7 

11.1 
88.9 

66.7 
33.3 

7.7 
92.3 

45.5 
54.5 

1 
1 

S8  and  over 

100.0 

50.0 
50.0 

100.0 

28.6 
71.4 

100.0 

25.0 
75.0 

100.0    

IN  OTHER  OCCUPATIONS. 

UndwSS 

t 

S8  and  over 

100.0 

100.0 

,,..,,.1-. 

IN  THE  TRADE. 


Under  S3 

53  and  under  S4... 

54  and  imder  S5. . . 

55  and  under  S6. . . 

56  and  under  S7. . . 

57  and  under  S8. . . 

58  and  under  S9. . . 

59  and  under  SIO. . 
^10  and  under  Sll. 

511  and  under  Sli. 

512  and  under  S15. 
S15  and  under  S20. 
»20  and  over 


TOTAL  IN  THE  FOUB  SEWING  TRADES. 

Number  earning  each  cla'^Lled  weekly  amount. 


7!S 

64 

145 

177 

235 

25 

14 

7 

6 

o 

5 


Total*. 


IN  OTHER  OCCUP.\TION'< 


.  r 


Under  S3 

$3  and  under  S4. . . 
$4  and  under  S5. . . 
$5  and  under  S6. . . 

56  and  under  S7... 

57  and  under  S8. . . 

58  and  imder  S9. . . 

59  and  under  SIO.. 
$10  and  under  Sll. 
SU  and  under  S12. 
S12  and  under  S15. 
S15  and  under  S30. 
S30  and  over 


Totals 


699 


2 
3 
4 
3 
5 


3 
2) 
6H 
117 
250 
71 
2S 
12 

5 

9 
11 

2 


599 


1 

12 

23 

22 

13 

9 

7 

3 


1 

6 

13 

43 

13S 

121 

4H 

27 

10 

4 

13 
5 
2 


431 


3 

I 

4 

4 

11 

2 

51 

24 

93 

39 

63 

54 

35 

53 

17 

22 

2 

6 

12 

14 

9 

7 

3 

3 

1 

2 

1 

7 

24 

39 

44 

38 

13 

13 

8 

3 


303  >      239 


171 


I 


3 
12 
34 
38 
34 
30 
6 
3 


19 


93 


133 


!          2 

I 

10 

6 

9 

4 

38 

15 

27 

27 

30 

30 

10 

17 

7 

9 

5 

4 

1 

3 

3 

3 

3 

144 

108 

1 

8 

S 

17 

31 

13 

11 

5 

5 

4 

1 


94 


1 

1 

3 

1 

5 

16 

27 

33 

10 

34 

9 

3 


120 


1 
4 
3 
8 
16 
9 
8 
8 
4 
3 
I 


65 


1 

1 

8 

13 

17 

5 

13 

5 

3 


64 


3 
I 
4 
8 
9 
6 
1 

11 
3 
3 


47 


1 
8 
7 
1 
8 
4 
1 


31 


1 
3 
3 
3 
5 
4 
3 
6 
3 
3 


29 


4 
4 


1 
2 


15 


2 

a 

1 

1 

4 

3 

4 

•  •  •   • 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1         3 

» 

70 


11 


1  Not  incIiMtnK  girfo  whow  waffe^  were  not  reported. 
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Table  64. -NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  100  TRADE-TRAINED  OIRLS  IN  EACH  OF  TWO 
SPECIFIED  TRADES  WHO  EARNED  EACH  CLASSIFIED  AMOUNT  OF  WEEKLY  WAGES 
AT  BEGINNING  WORK  AND  AT  THE  END  OF  SUCCESSIVE  YEARS  AT  WORK. 

[Percentages  in  this  table  are  based  on  the  number  of  girls  whose  wages  were  reported.] 

DRESSmAiUNG. 


Number  earning  each  dassifled  weekly  amoimt. 

('lassifled  weekly 

At 
be- 
gin- 
ning 
work. 

At  eud  of— 

wages. 

* 

1st 
year. 

2d 
year. 

3d 
year. 

4th 
year. 

5th 
year. 

6th 
year. 

7th 
year. 

8th 
year. 

9th 
year. 

10th 
year. 

IN  THE  TRADE. 

Under  S3 

25 

22 

10 

12 

6 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

7 

16 

18 

12 

13 

7 

4 

2 

1 

1 

2 

6 

10 

10 

14 

10 

0 

4 

3 

1 

1 

2 

2 

12 

8 

10 

12 

8 

3 

2 

1 

S3  and  upder  S4 

I 

S4  and  under  S5 

1 

•  •••«••■••«••*  • 

Vk  afid  trndfii*  SA 

1 
9 

11 
12 
11 

4 

1 

, 

1 

1 

SA  and  UT^dei"  S?    - 

2 
9 
9 
14 
6 
2 

1 
1 

12 
9 
9 
3 
2 

t 

S7  and  under  S8-  -  - 

1 
6 
11 
10 
5 
4 

1 

S8  and  under  S9 

50  and  under  SIO 

SIO  and  under  SU 

SU  and  under  S12 

51  2  ar>d  under  Si-V . 

3 

7 
6 

4 
5 

2 

5 
4 

4 
3 
2 
1 

2 

1 
4 
2 
1 

%\R  And  imder  S^O^ 

2 

S20  and  ov<*r. . , . , 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

Notreoorted 

3 

4 

4 

70 

3 

3 

3 

Total 

87 

S5 

64 

53 

45 

39 

39 

26 

21 

17 

IN  OTBE&  OCCT7PATIONS. 

Under  S3 

2 

\ 

S3  find  undf^r  S^. . 

1 

f......   . 

S^  and  under  Sa  .  „ . 

4 

1 

1 
2 

1 

3 
3 
2 

2 
4 
2 

1 

S5  and  under  Sfi 

SA  and  undAF  S7  ,  -  t 

1 

2 

3 
1 

1 
1 

1 

S7  and  under  S8 

SH and  under  S9 ,r,- 

1 
2 

'  *      *  *  '      1  ' 

■                           1 

SO  and  under  tin, .-.-.- 

1 

1 

1 

1 

SIO  and  under  Sll 

....... 

1 

1            1 

1 

1 

Sll  and  under  Si2 

1 

1 

1 
1 

S}  2  and  under  Si>V . 

S15  and  under  S20 

1 

1 

•••».•• 

S20  and  over- . , .  ^ .  - , » . , 

Not  reported , 

1 

-      . 

1 

Total 

13 

12 

11 

5 

4 

6 

4 

1 

2 

■ 
1 

w                    — 

166.6' 

Per  cent  ean 

lint;  eac 

h  classified  wee 

tkly  am 

cunt. 

IN  THE  TBADR. 

Under  Sft 

92.9 
7.1 

83.3' 
16.7 

90.1 
9.9 

66.7 
33.3 

7H.8 
21.2 

72.7 
27.3 

67.4 
42.6 

40.0 
tiO.O 

42.0 
58.0 

2rt.2 

TA.H 

5.3 
94.7 

50.0 
50.0 

5.1 
94.9 

7.1 

02.0 

5.0 

S^  and  over- 

94.1 

IN  OTHER  OCCUPATIONS. 

Under  S8 

50.0  '    66.7 
50.0  '    33.3 

1 

;  60.0 

100. 0  '    50.0 

S8  and  over 

100.0 

2 
18 
15 

7 
10 

4 

CLO' 

1 

8 

8 

15 

16 

14 

3 

3 

1 

ru  MACHINE  OPEBATr 

»G. 

Number  eaminK  eac 

hclassil 

[led  wee 

'kly  amount. 

IN  THE  TKADK. 

Under  S3 

I 

S3  &nd  under  S4 

1 

3 

11 

22 

12 

9 

? 

1 
2 

1 

1 

S4  and  under  S5    

3 

5 

11 

9 

13 

10 

3 

1 

3 

3* 

9 
9 
12 
9 
2 
5 
2 

1 
2 

I 

12 

6 
3 

4 
1 
2 

1 

1 
1 

3 
S 
2 
2 

S&  and  undor  P^-. -  - 

1 
1 

2 

3 
3  , 

56  and  under  S7 

57  and  under  %^ 

I 
3 

8  > 
7  , 
4 
2 
2 
2 

1 
2 
8 
11 
2 
1 
3 
I 

4 

S8  and  under  S9 

I 

19  and  under  SIO 

SIO  and  under  sii 

1 
1 

I 

Sll  and  under  S12 

S12  and  under  S16 

1 

S15  and  under  S20 

1 

•••1 • 

1 

S30  and  over. .......... 

Not  reoorted 

1 

1 

1 

1  : 

1 

10 

Total 

58 

70 

08 

59 

51 

40 

31 

30 

21 

H 

112 
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Table  64.— NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  100  TRADE-TRAINED  QIRLS  IN  EACH  OF  TWO 
SPECIFIED  TRADES  WHO  EARNED  EACH  CLASSIFIED  AMOUNT  OF  WEEKLY  WAOE& 
AT  BEGINNING  WORK  AND  AT  THE  END  OF  SUCCESSIVE  YEARS  AT  WORK— Coodd. 

CLOTH  MACHINE  OPERATING— Concluded. 


Number  earning  each  classified  weekly  amount. 

Classified  weekly 
wages. 

At 
be- 
gin- 
ning 
work. 

At  end  of— 

1st 
year. 

2d 
year. 

3d 
year. 

4th 
year. 

5th 
year. 

6th 
year. 

7th 
year. 

8th 
year. 

•th 
year. 

lOth 
y«ar. 

m  OTOEB  OCCUPATIONS. 

Under  S3 

S 
0 
9 
S 
5 
2 

3 
4 
3 
4 
4 
5 
2 

2 

$3  and  iindor  $4 

S4  and  tinder  Sfi  .  

1 
4 
6 
3 

1 
3 
2 
4 

1 
1 

1 
2 

S5  and  under  16 

S6  and  under  $7 

1 
1 

i 

$7  and  under  $8 

2 

1 

S8  and  under  19 

19  and  under  110 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

110  and  under  111 

1 

ill  and  under  112 

1 

112  and  under  115 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

115  and  under  120 

120  and  over 

Not  reoorted 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Total 

42 

27 

20 

13 

7 

0 

4 

2  ' 

1 

Per  oent  earning  each  classified  amount. 

or  THE  .TRADE. 

Under  18 

06.6 
3.4 

100.0 

80.0 
10.1 

88.5 
11.5 

73.5 
36.5 

84.2 
15.8 

1 

48.3 
51.7 

7619 
23.1 

41.2 
58.8 

57.1 
42.0 

28.2 

71.8 

66.7 
33.3 

16.7 
83.3 

66.7 
33.3 

13.3 
86.7 

100.0 

23.8 
76.2 

40.0 
60.0 

66.7 
33.S 

IS  and  over 

IN  OTHER  OCCUPATIONS. 

Under  IS 

18  and  over 

loao 

« 

Considering  the  trade-school  girls  as  a  group,  and  omitting  those 
whose  wages  were  not  reported,  it  appears  that  a  consideri.ble 
apprenticeship  in  the  trade  itself  was  necessary  before  the  majority 
of  them  reached  the  degree  of  economic  independence  expressed  in 
wages  of  $8  or  more  a  week.  Of  those  who  followed  their  trade,  at 
the  end  of  the  third  year  more  than  half — 53.4  per  cent — ^were 
earning  less  than  $8.  By  the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  however,  a 
good  majority — 69.4  per  cent — had  reached  or  passed  the  $8  wage, 
and  from  that  time  on  the  proportion  earning  less  than  this  figure 
decreased  rapidly.  Those  who  left  their  own  trade  for  others  made 
slower  progress;  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  60.4  per  cent  were  still 
earning  less  than  $8  a  week,  and  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  only 
51.9  per  cent  were  earning  $8  or  more.  Considerable  differences 
appear  among  those  trained  for  the  different  sewing  trades.  At  the 
end  of  the  third  year  nearly  three-fifths  (59.2  per  cent)  of  the  girls 
who  went  into  dressmaking  earned  under  $8,  but  in  their  fourth 
year,  two-thirds  of  those  who  remained  in  their  trade,  and  over  one* 
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half  {55.1  per  cent)  of  those  who  had  gone  into  other  occupations 
were  earning  $8  or  more.  Of  those  who  remained  in  the  millinery 
trade,  over  one-half  (54  per  cent)  earned  $8  or  more  in  the  third 
year;  the  short  working  season,  however,  must  be  coimted  against 
this  apparent  advantage.     Not  imtil  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  had 

51.6  per  cent  of  those  who  left  millinery  and  were  earning  in  other 
occupations  reached  $8  or  more  a  week,  though  longer  seasons  may 
have  equalized  the  actual  income  for  the  two  groups.  One-half  of  the 
cloth  machine  operators  remaining  in  their  trade  earned  $8  or  more 
by  the  end  of  their  third  year,  but  not  until  their  seventh  year's 
experience  had  one-half  of  those  who  went  into  other  occupations 
reached  this  wage.  A  comparatively  small  number  of  girb  have 
gone  into  the  straw  machine  operating  and  over  two-fifths  of  these 
earned  $8  a  week  or  more  from  the  beginning.  While  the  wages 
here  are  better  than  in  most  sewing  trades,  the  opportunity  for  the 
young  girl  is  very  limited,  few  employers  wishing  to  take  women 
under  21  years  of  age.  The  seasons  also  are  short,  causing  a  sifting 
out  into  other  occupations.  Not  xmtil  the  fourth  year  had  one-half 
or  more  of  those  leaving  the  trade  reached  a  wage  of  $8  or  over. 

Turning  to  the  wages  of  the  trade-trained  girls,  it  is  at  once  appar- 
ent that  they  show  a  wider  range  and  less  grouping  about  the  aver- 
age than  those  of  the  trade-school  girls.  This  might  be  expected. 
The  trade-school  girls  are  a  fairly  homogeneous  group,  have  had 
similar  preparation  and  previous  experience,  and  naturally  show  a 
similar  rate  of  advancement  in  the  trade.  The  difference  is,  how- 
ever, marked.  The  wages  of  the  trade-school  girl  in  dressmaking 
cluster  about  the  average  wage,  and  the  middle  50  per  cent  (except 
on  first  lea.ving  school)  come  within  a  $2  range  up  to  the  fourth 
year.  The  wages  of  the  girls  who  have  acquired  their  training 
in  the  trade  scatter  much  more  from  the  average,  and  the  wages 
of  the  middle  50  per  cent  scatter  within  a  $4  range  up  to  the  fifth 
year.  Larger  numbers  might  show  more  grouping  about  the  aver- 
age wage,  but  the  varied  background  and  experiences  of  these  girls 
must  undoubtedly  result  in  a  wider  wage  range  than  that  of  the  trade- 
school  girls.  More  than  one-half  (58  per  cent)  of  the  trade-trained 
dressmakei-s,  however,  earned  $8  or  more  by  the  end  of  the  fourth 
year, and  73.8  percent^  by  the  end  of  the  fifth  year,  as  compared  with 

66.7  per  cent  and  76.4  per  cent'  of  the  trade-school  dressmakers  at 
the  end  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  years,  respectively.  Similarly,  in 
the  factory  sewing  trades,  one-half  of  both  school  and  trade  trained 
workers  earned  $8  or  more  by  the  end  of  the  third  year,  and  about 
three-fifths  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year. 

>  See  Table  64,  p.  111.  t  See  Table  63,  p.  108. 
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INITIAL  WAGE  OF  THE  TRADE-SCHOOL  CSXL. 

POUCY  OP  SCHOOL  IN  BESPBCT  TO  DiTTIAL  WAGE. 

The  policy  of  the  Boston  Trade  School  authorities  in  recent  years 
under  public  management  has  been  to  establish  a  $6  minimum  place* 
ment  wage  for  their  accredited  pupils.  During  the  second  five 
years  covered  by  the  investigation,  the  pupils  leaving  the  school 
show  as  compared  with  those  going  out  in  the  first  five  years  an 
increase  in  average  age,  a  higher  level  of  previous  school  training, 
and  a  longer  period  spent  in  the  trade-school  training.^  All  these 
factors,  combined  with  the  better  oiganization  of  the  trade  training 
and  the  increased  efficiency  due  to  increasing  experience,  naturaDy 
tended  to  bring  about  a  higher  initial  wage,  apart  from  the  efforts 
of  the  management.  The  average  initial  wage  for  those  going 
out  during  the  first  five  years  was  $4.93,  while  during  the  last 
five  years  it  was  $5.82,  an  increase  of  18.1  per  cent.  The  advance 
in  the  initial  wage  varied  in  the  several  trades,  being  greatest  in  dress- 
making and  millinery,  which  showed  increases,  respectively,  of  20.5 
per  cent  and  22  per  cent.  The  special  emphasis  which  has  been  put 
on  the  training  for  these  trades  gives  a  probable  explanation  of  this 
superiority  in  the  increase  of  the  initial  wage.  In  the  cloth  power- 
machine  operating  trades  the  girls  showed  an  increase  of  14.6  per 
cent  in  initial  wage,  while  for  those  entering  the  straw  machine-oper- 
ating trades  there  was  a  decrease  of  13.4  per  cent.  This  group  also 
shows  a  falling  off  in  average  age  at  time  of  entering  the  trade,  where- 
as all  the  others  show  an  increase.  Since  the  initial  wage  for  these 
girls  is  based  on  the  experiences  of  only  66  girls,  and  since  only  13  of 
these  had  entered  the  trade  during  the  first  five-year  period,  not  much 
significance  can  be  attached  to  this  decrease. 

INTTIAL  WAGE  FOR  TWO  FIVE. YEAR  PERIODS. 

Turning  to  the  classified  wages,  Table  65  shows  how  the  initial 
wage  has  varied  in  the  two  five-year  periods. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  ideal  of  a  $6  placement  wage  has 
been  only  partially  reaUzed,  but  that  there  has  been  a  marked  in- 
crease, nevertheless,  in  the  proportion  receiving  this  initial  wage. 
During  the  first  period  80.9  per  cent  of  the  girls  began  work  at  a 
weekly  wage  of  less  than  $6;  during  the  second  period  only  49.2 
per  cent  began  under  that  figure.  During  the  first  period  a  scant 
fifth  of  the  number  entering  their  trades  began  at  as  much  as  $6  or 
more;  during  the  second  period  half  entered  at  that  wage  or  over. 
The  proportion  differs,  however,   according  to   the  trade  entere<l. 

a  See  Tahim  5,  a,  and  30,  pp.  22,  24,  nnd  38. 
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During  the  second  period,  49.8  per  cent  of  those  taking  up  dress- 
making, 69.7  per  cent  of  those  in  millinery,  57.3  per  cent  of  those  in 
cloth  machine  operating,  and  18.9  per  cent  of  those  in  straw  machine 
operating  began  work  at  less  than  S6  a  week. 

Table  65.'NUMBEIl  AND  PER  CENT  OF  BOSTON  TRADE  SCHOOL  GIRLS  ENTERING 
THE  FOUR  SEWING  TRADES  DURING  EACH  OF  TWO  SPECIFIED  5-YEAR  PERIODS 
VHO  EARNED  EACH  CLASSIFIED  INITIAL  WAGE. 


Weekly  wages  at 
beginmng  work. 

Girls  receiving  sp» 
l«04tol900 

clfled  initial  wage.i 
1900  to  1014. 

Number. 

14 
36 

74 

55 

37 

6 

1 
3 
5 

Per  cent. 

6.3 
16.3 
33.4 
24.0 
12.3 

2.7 
.5 

1.4 

2.3 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

2.8 

6.3 

15.1 

25.1 

40.8 

4.3 

2.6 

.8 

2.4 

X"^nder  $3 

14 

31 

75 

125 

203 

31 

13 

4 

12 

S3  and  under  %i 

$4  and  under  S5 

$5  and  under  S6 

18  and  under  $7 

S7  and  under  $8 

$8  and  under  to 

19  and  under  SIO.... 
SIO  and  over 

Total 

*221 

100.0 

»4.    ;    uM.n  1 

1 

. 

I  This  table  does  not  check  with  Table  63,  because  not  all  of  tbe»3  girls  bega^i  work  immediately  on 
Iflaving  trade  school. 
*  Not  Including  6  who  did  not  report  wages. 
'  Not  Including  8  who  did  not  report  wages. 

RATE  OF  WAGE  ADVANCE  COMPARED  WITH  INFTUL  WAGE. 

Has  the  young  trade  school  girl  placed  at  a  higher  initial  wage 
under  the  public-scho:,i  system  any  permanent  advantage  over  the 
girl  placed  by  the  private  school  in  earlier  years  at  a  lower  rate  ?  To 
test  this  a  comparison  was  made  of  the  wages  earned  m  the  second 
year  out  by  the  girls  going  out  in  two  successive  years  of  each  five- 
year  period.  The  girls  trained  in  dressmaking  were  selected  for  the 
test,  since  the  school  has  put  its  best  efforts  and  greatest  emphasis 
on  training  for  this  trade.  The  girls  going  out  in  1906-7  and  1907-8, 
the  third  and  fourth  years  of  the  period  when  the  school  was  under 
private  management,  and  those  of  1911-12  and  1912-13,  the  corre- 
sponding years  of  its  experience  under  public  management,  were 
taken  for  the  comparison.  Table  66  shows  the  classified  wages  of 
these  two  groups  of  girls  at  the  end  of  their  second  year  out  of  trade 
school. 

From  the  standpoint  of  previous  preparation  the  earlier  classes 
had  a  slight  advantage,  since  four-fifths  (83  per  cent)  of  their  number 
against  two-thirds  (69.4  per  cent)  of  the  two  later  classes  had  attended 
trade  school  nine  months  or  more.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year  of 
wage  earning  the  wage  distribution  of  the  two  groups  does  not  show 
a  great  variation.  About  one-fifth  (21.4  per  cent)  of  the  first  group 
against  about  one-sixth  (15.4  per  cent)  of  the  second  had  not  yet 
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reached  $6  a  week;  55.3  per  c€nt  of  the  first  and  61.2  per  cent  of  Uie 
second  group  were  earning  $6  but  less  than  $8  a  week,  and  the  pro- 
portions who  had  reached  the  comparative  independence  of  $S  or 
more  a  week  were  ahnost  identical  for  the  two  groups — ^23.4  per  cent 
for  the  first,  and  23.6  per  cent  for  the  second.  The  average  wage, 
likewise,  shows  very  Kttle  difference.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year 
out  of  school  the  average  wage  of  the  girls  going  out  in  the  two  earlier 
classes  was  $7.05,  and  in  the  two  later  classes,  $7.18.  Comparing  the 
two  classes  of  each  period  separately,  there  is  still  little  difference.  For 
the  girls  going  out  in  1906-7  the  wage  at  the  end  of  the  second  year 
averaged  $7.18,  for  those  going  out  in  1911-12,  $7.20.  For  those 
going  out  in  1907-8  the  wage  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  averaged 
$6.96,  and  for  those  going  out  in  1912-13,  $7.15.  From  thestandpoint 
both  of  the  average  wage  and  of  the  wage  distribution  of  the  workers, 
therefore,  it  is  evident  that  the  end  of  the  second  year  finds  the  girls 
who  went  out  in  the  later  period  but  little  ahead  of  those  who  went 
out  in  the  earlier.  The  higher  placement  wage,  thus,  brings  imme- 
diate financial  advantages  but  does  not  insure  automatic  wage 
advance  at  the  same  rate. 


Tadli  66.~NtTMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  BOSTON  TRADE  SCHOOL  OIRI^  ENTERING 
DRESSMAKING  TRADE  IN  SPECIFIED  YEARS  WHO  EARNED  EACH  CLASSIFIED 
AMOUNT  OF  WEEKLY  WAGES  AT  END  OF  SECOND  YEAR. 


Girls  earning  each  dassiaed  weekly  wage  at  end  of  se^^ond  year  at  work. 

Claaslf  ed  weekly 
wages. 

Number. 

Percent. 

1906-7> 

1907-81 

1911-12* 

191»-13> 

190^7 

and 

1907-8* 

1911-12 

and 
1912-13* 

l90»-7 
-    and 
1907-81 

1911-12 

and 
1912-13t 

Under  $3 

1 
1 
1 
3 
5 
13 
6 
3 
1 

1 

2 

1 

9 

23 

29 

10 

8 

2 

1.1 

S3  and  undci  $4 

14  and  under  IT) 

1 
1 
1 
5 
6 
2 
3 

1 
1 
5 
9 
6 
2 
2 
2 

1 

2 
2 

6 
14 
12 

4 
5 
2 

4.S 

4.3 
12.8 
29.8 
25.5 

8.5 

ia6 

4.3 

X4 

i.a 

IS  and  under  S/^ 

W  and  under  $7 

17  and  under  $K 

18  and  under  $0 

19  and  under  SlO 

SlO  and  over 

6 
18 
16 

4 

6 
1 

27.1 
34.1 

11.8 
9.4 
X4 

Total 

«  19              «2S 

»r.2 

•33 

M7 
~   S7.65 

"H5 

loao 

IOQLO 

ATcracewaee 

S7.18 

ta.  96          S7. 20 

S7.15 

S7.18 

» Under  private  mannucment. 

«  I'nder  public  raanaRement. 

s  14  or  73.7  per  cent  were  in  trade  school  9  months  or  more. 

<  25  or  89.3  i)or  cent  were  in  trade  school  9  months  or  more. 

»  28  or  53.8  per  cent  were  In  trade  school  9  months  or  more. 

•  31  or  94  per  cent  were  in  trade  school  9  months  or  more. 
»  39  or  83  ncr  cent  were  in  trade  school  9  months  or  more. 

•  69  or  60.4  per  cent  were  in  trade  school  9  months  or  more. 
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WAGES  AND  OCCUPATIONS  OF  TRADE-SCHOOL  GIRLS  AT  SPECIFIED 

PERIODS  IN  THEIR  WORKING  EXPERIENCE. 

GIRLS    REMAINING    IN   TRADE  FOR    WHICH    TRAINED  AND  THOSE  LEAVING  IT  FOR 

OTHER   OCCUPATIONS. 

Many  girls,  as  has  been  seen,  sift  out  of  the  trades  for  which  they 
have  been  trained  into  other  wage-earning  occupations.  A  cross 
section  of  their  working  experience  gained  through  a  more  intensive 
study  of  the  first,  third,  and  fifth  years  out  of  trade  school  shows  both 
the  kind  of  occupations  into  which  they  go  and  whether  they  gain  or 
lose  by  going.  The  following  table  gives  for  the  girls  trained  in  each 
trade  the  percentage  in  each  wage  group  at  the  end  of  the  first,  third, 
and  fifth  years,  according  to  whether  they  remained  in  their  own 
trade,  entered  some  alUed  trade,  or  sought  wholly  unrelated  occu- 
pations :** 

Tablk  67— number  OF  BOSTON  TRADE  SCHOOL  GIRLS  TRAINED  FOR  EACH  OF 
FOUR  SPECIFIED  TRADES  AND  PER  CENT  EARNING  EACH  CLASSIFIED  AMOUNT 
PER  WEEK  IN  SPECIFIED  OCCUPATION  GROUPS  AT  END  OF  FIRST,  THIRD,  AND 
FIFTH  YEARS  OUT  OF  TRADE  SCHOOL. 

END  OF  FIRST  TEAR. 


Trade  for  which  trained  and  group 
in  which  earning  wages. 


Dressmakers:  Earning  wages  in- 
Own  trade 

Other  needle  trades 

Other  occupations 


Total. 


Milliners:  Earning  wages  in- 
Own  trade 

Other  needle  trades 

Other  occupations 


Total. 


Numher.i 


Cloth  machine  operators:  Earning  wages 
in- 
Own  trade 

Other  needle  trades 

Other  oo<'upations 


Total. 


Straw  machine  operators:  Earning  wages 
in — 

Own  trade 

Other  needle  trades 

Other  occupations 


Total. 


376 

9 

23 


Per  cent  of  girls  earning  per  week— 


Under  $6 


407 


117 

7 

19 


143 


51 

7 

16 


74 


56 
2 
9 


67 


38.7 
55.6 
47.8 


39.6 


43.6 
28.6 
42.1 


42.7 


25.5 
14.3 
37.5 


27.0 


3.6 
60.0 
22.2 


7.A 


S6and 
under  18 


56.0 
22.2 
2&1 


63.6 


47.9 
67.1 
42.1 


47.6 


68.6 
67.1 
25.0 


58.1 


35.7 


77.8 


4a3 


18  and 
under  $10 


5.1 
22.2 
17.4 


6.1 


6.9 

14.3 

5.3 


6.3 


3.9 
14.3 
37.5 


12.2 


21.4 
5&0 


19.4 


$10  and 
over. 


a3 


8.7 


.7 


2.5 


10.5 


3.5 


2.0 
14.3 


2.7 


39.3 


32.8 


Total. 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


loao 


END  OF  THUD  TEAR. 

Dressmakers:  Earning  wages  in- 
Own  trade 

213 
11 
47 

6.1 

27.3 

8.5 

53.0 
46.4 
44.9 

32.4 
27.3 
34.0 

8.5 

loao 

Other  needle  trades 

100.0 

Other  oocuDAtions 

12.8 

100.0 

Total 

271 

7.4 

61.3 

32.5 

8.9 

100.0 

>  Not  including  those  whose  wages  were  not  reported.  * 

o  Full  details  as  to  earnings  at  the  end  of  each  year  of  working  experience  have  already  been  given  In 
Tables  57  and  58,  pp.  99  and  100. 
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Table  «J*.-,<« UMBER  OF  BOSTON  TRADE  SCHOOL  GIRLS  TRAINED  FOR  EACH  OF 
FOUn  3VECIFIED  TRADES  AND  PER  CENT  EARNING  EACH  CLASSIFIED  AMOUNT 
PER  WEEK  IN  SPECIFIED  OCCUPATION  GROUPS  AT  END  OF  FIRST,  THIRD,  AND 
FIFTH  YEARS  OUT  OF  TRADE  SCHOOL— Concluded. 

END  OP  THIRD  YEAR— Concluded. 


Trade  for  which  trained  and  group 
in  which  earning  wages. 

• 

1  Number.' 

1 

50 

7 

41 

Per  cent  of  girls  eamlni 
unaerw  u^jerlS  under  110 

g  per  week 

— 

tlOand 
over. 

Total. 

Milllnors:  Earning  wages  in— 

Own  trade 

8.0 

38.0 
42.9 
43.9 

40.0 
57.1 
24.4 

14.0 

100.0 

Other  needle  trades 

IOOlO 

Other  occupations 

17.1 

14.6 

loao 

Total 

98 

11.2 

40.  S 

34.7 

13.3 

100.0 

rioth  machine  operators:  Earning  wages 
in- 
Own  trade 

22 

5 

IS 

4.5 
20.0 
27.8 

45.5 
60.0 
38.9 

3&4 

13.6 

20.0 

5.6 

lu0.o 

Other  needle  trades 

IOQLO 

f^her  occupations 

27.8 

100.0 

Total 

45 

15.6 

44.4 

28.9 

11.1 

.  100.0 

Ml.  .V  niaohine  ojierators:  Earning  wages 

HI  — 

() wi.  trade 

18 

1 

14 

100.0 
50.0 

5.6 

83.3 

100.0 

Oiher  needle  trades 

100.0 

Other  occunations 

14.3 

14.3 

2L4 

IOQlo 

Total 

33 

6.1 

30.3 

9.1 

54.6 

100.  o 

ENl 

D  OFFn 

123 

7 

34 

rrH  YEA 

M. 

Dressmakers:  Earning  wages  in— 

Own  trade 

n.6 

28.6 
2.9 

22.0 
14.3 
26.5 

46.3 
42.8 
38.2 

sai 

14.3 
32.4 

100.0 

Other  needle  trades 

IQQlO 

Other  occunations 

lOXO 

Total 

164 

3.0 

22.6 

41.5 

29.9 

1<K)lO 

Milliners:  Earning  wages  in- 
Own  trade 

30 

4 

25 

3.3 

10.0 
25.0 
28.0 

40.0 
75.0 
36.0 

4&7 

IOOlO 

Other  needle  trades 

IOOlO 

Other  occupations 

36.0 

lOQiO 

Total 

59 

L7 

18.6 

40.7 

39.0 

100.0 

Cloth  machine  operators:  Earning  wages 
in- 
Own  trade 

9 

2 

14 

U.1 
50.0 
35.7 

n.i 

50.0 
14.3 

44.5 

33.3 

100.0 

Other  needle  trades 

100. 0 

Other  occupations 

36.7 

14.3 

109L0 

Total 

25 

28.0 

16.0 

36.0 

20.0 

loao 

Straw  machine  operators:  Earning  wages 
in- 
Own  tmde 

9 

1 
7 

100.0 

I0Q.O 

Other  nefidle  trades 

loao 

42.9 

100.0 

Other  occupations 

14.3 

42.9 

100. 0 

Total 

17 

23.5 

1 

5.9 

70.6 

100.0 

. 

»  Not  including  those  whixse  wages  were  not  reported. 

Since  $8  a  week  has  been  taken  as  the  minimum  wage  which  makes 
a  girl  self-supporting,  the  attainment  of  that  wage  may  bo  re^^arded 
as  a  measure  of  a  girl's  success  in  her  trade.  The  attainment  of  a 
bare  living  wage  may  not  be  considered  much  of  a  success,  but  cer- 
tainly the  girl  who  does  not  attain  it  has  not  succeeded,  and  as  a 
modest'  standard  it  may  pass.     Taking  this  as  the  meastire,  then, 
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which  fare  better,  the  girls  who  remain  in  their  own  trade  or  who 
go  into  something  else  ?  The  following  summary  shows  the  position 
for  each  group : 

Tabus  eS^PBR  CENT  OP  BOSTON  TRADE  SCHOOL  GIRLS  EARNING  $8  AND  OVER  PER 
WEEK  IN  SPECIFIED  OCCUPATION  GROUPS  AT  END  OP  FIRST,  THIRD,  AND  FIFTH 
YEARS  OUT  OF  TRADE  SCHOOL. 


Trade  for  which  trained  and 
occupation  group. 

Per  cent  earning  1^  and  over 
per  week  at  end  of  specified 
year  out  of  trade  school. 

Ist  year. 

3d  year. 

40.9 
LT.3 

46.8 

64.0 
67.1 
89.0 

t 

6ao 

20.0 
33.4 

8ao 

5th  year. 

Dreamnakers:   Earning  wages 
in- 
Own  trade 

5.4 
22.2 
26.1 

^4 
14.3 
15.  R 

5.0 
2R.6 
37.6 

60.7. 
60.0 

76.4 
67.1 
70.6 

86.7 
75.0 
72.0 

77.8 

Other  needle  trades 

Other  oocuDations 

Milliners:  Earning  wages  bl- 
own trade 

Other  needle  trades 

Other  O'^cuoations 

Cloth  machine  operators:  Earn- 
ing wages  in- 
Own  trade 

Other  needle  trades 

Other  occuoatloos 

6ao 

100.0 

Straw    machine    operators: 
Earning  wages  in- 
Own  trade 

Other  needle  trades. 

Other  occuDations 

35.7 

67.2 

The  straw  machine  operators  present  a  considerable  contrast  to  the 
Other  three  groups,  since  at  each  period  those  remaining  in  their  own 
trade  show  a  larger  percentage  earning  $8  or  more  a  week  than  do 
those  who  have  gone  into  either  allied  trades  or  other  occupations. 
In  the  other  trades  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  those  remaining  in  their 
own  trade  show  a  smaller  proportion  who  have  reached  self-support 
than  those  who  went  into  other  wage-earning  pursuits,  but  thereafter 
the  position  changes.  At  the  end  of  the  third  year,  the  cloth  machine 
operators  remaining  in  their  own  trade  show  a  considerably  larger 
proportion  in  the  $8  group  than  is  found  among  those  who  have  left 
their  trade.  Among  the  dressmakers,  those  who  have  gone  into 
other  occupations  show  a  laiger  proportion  earning  S8  than  those 
who  have  remained  in  their  own  trade,  and  these,  in  turn,  show  a 
larger  proportion  in  this  group  than  those  who  have  gone  into  aUied 
needle  trades.  By  the  end  of  the  fifth  year  those  who  remained  in 
their  own  trade  show  everywhere  a  larger  proportion  earning  $8  than 
is  found  among  either  those  who  have  gone  into  other  needle  trades 
or  into  other  occupations.  So  far  as  this  table  can  be  taken  as  indica- 
tive it  seems  to  show  that  while  girls  may  in  their  first  few  years  out 
of  school  do  as  well  or  even  better  m  trades  for  which  they  have  not 
been  trained,  in  the  long  run  the  majority  fare  better  by  keeping  to 
the  line  of  work  for  which  they  have  been  prepared. 

The  table  shows  also  that  the  girls  who  leave  their  own  trades  seem 
more  inclined  to  go  into  something  totally  different  than  into  related 
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trades.  In  general  the  proportion  going  into  unrelated  trades  is 
greater  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  and  increases  more  rapidly  than 
the  proportion  going  into  other  needle  trades.  The  foUowing  sum- 
mary shows  this  difference: 

Table  09^rER  CENT  OF  BOSTON  TRADE  SCHOOL  OIRLS  TRAINED  FOR  SPECIFIED 
TRADES  WHO  WERE  IN  OTHER  NEEDLE  TRADES  AND  IN  OTHER  UNALLISD  OCCU- 
PATIONS AT  END  OF  FIRST  AND  FIFTH  YEARS  OUT  OF  TRADE  SCHOOL. 


la  other  needle 
I  trades. 


Trade  (or  which  trained. 


In  other  rniaflied 
oocupatioDS. 


1st  year.  1 5th  year.  •  1st  year.    5th  year 


Dressmaking 

Mllllnerv 

Cloth  machine  operating. 
Straw  machine  operating. 


1 

2.2 

4.3 

5.7 

4.9 

A.  8 

13.3 

9.5 

8.0 

21.6 

3.0 

5.9 

13.4 

20.7 
42L4 
50.0 
4L2 


The  proportion  of  those  going  into  other  occupations  who  reach  a 
wage  of  $8  a  week  or  more  differs  considerably  with  the  trade  from 
which  they  come.  Thus  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  year  70.6  per  cent  of 
those  trained  for  dressmaking  and  72  per  cent  of  those  trained  for 
millinery  who  had  gone  from  their  own  trade  into  other  occupations 
had  reached  $8,  while  of  those  trained  for  cloth  machine  operating 
and  straw  machine  operating  who  had  gone  into  other  occupations 
only  50  per  cent  and  57.2  per  cent,  respectively,  had  been  equally 
successful.  This  difference,  of  course,  is  largely  due  to  the  kind  of 
occupation  into  which  they  go,  and  that  in  turn  depends  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  upon  the  type  of  girl  who  takes  the  training  for  the 
different  trades.  The  following  table  shows  the  industries  in  which 
the  girls  trained  for  the  four  leading  trades  who  had  left  their  trades 
were  found  at  the  time  of  the  investigation: 

Table  TO^NUMBER  OF  BOSTON  TRADE  SCHOOL  OIRLS  IN  SPECIFIED  TRADES  OTHER 
THAN  THOSE  FOR  WHICH  TRAINED,  AT  END  OF  FIRST,  THIRD,  AND  FIFTU  YEARS 
OUT  OF  TRADE  SCHOOL. 


Trade  for  which  trained  and  unalUed  trade 
In  which  earning  wages. 


DRESSMAKING. 

Trade  in  which  earning  wapcs: 

ManuCaotures 

Transportation 

Trade 

Professional  service 

Domestic  service 

Clencai  employment 

Total 


Number  at  end  of  specified  year  oiit  of  trade  school. 


First  year. 


Wages 
reported. 


8 
1 
2 
2 
1 
9 


23 


Wages 

not 

reported. 


Third  year. 


Wanes 
reported. 


9 
6 
6 
6 
5 
17 


47 


Wages 

not 

reported. 


1 

"i 

3 


Fifth  year. 


Wages 
reported. 


3 
8 
4 
6 

3 

in 

34 


Wagei 

not 

reported. 


A. 


1 
2 

i 
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TablB  TO^NUMBBR  CF  BOSTON  TRADE  SCHOOL  GIRLS  IN  SPECIFIED  TRADES 
OTHER  THAN  THOSE  FOR  WHICH  TRAINED,  AT  END  OF  FIRST,  THIRD,  AND 
FIFTH  YEARS  OUT  05  TRADE  SCHOOL-Concluded. 


Number  at  end  of  specified  year  out  of  trade  school. 

Trade  (or  which  trained  and  unallied  trade 
in  which  earning  wages. 

First  year. 

Third  year. 

Fifth  year. 

Wages 
reported. 

Wages 

not 

reported. 

Wages 
reported. 

Wages 

not 

reported. 

Wages 
reported. 

Wages 

not 

reported. 

MILUNSRT. 

Trade  In  which  earning  wages: 

MaQufEtctures 

1 

2 

7 

2 
2 
2 

TrAfimortAUon 

2 

4 

4 
1 

7 

Trade 

8 

^ofessional  service 

2 

2 

20 

2 
3 

•      Domestic  service 

Clerical  employment 

14 





Total 

19 

41 

25 

1 

CLOTH  MACHINE  OPERATINO. 

Trade  in  which  earning  wages: 

HanufEM^tures 

4 

1 

8 

6 

Transportation 

Trade* 

2 

1 
6 
3 

2 

2 
6 

1 

1 
3 
4 

1 

Professional  service 

1 

Domestic  service 

Clerical  emnlovment 



Total 

16 

1 

18 

1 

14 

2 

STBAW  MACHINE  OPEBATINO. 

m 

Trade  in  which  earning  wages: 

Manufactures 

3 
3 

1 
2 

1 
1 
1 

1 

Transportation 

2 
2 

Trade 

1 
1 

Professional  service i 

1 
3 
4 

Domestic  service 

3 
2 

Clerical  emnloyment 

1 

Total 

9 

14 

3 

7 

Grand  total 

67  .               4 

120 

7 

80 

7 

The  requirements  made  by  these  different  occupations  upon  the  girls 
entering  them  naturally  differ  widely.  Probably  professional  and  cler- 
ical service  make  higher  demands  than  any  other  of  the  occupations 
into  which  the  girls  go,  while  manufactures  and  domestic  service  make 
lower.  Table  71  shows  the  extent  to  which  girls  trained  for  the  dif- 
ferent trades  went  into  these  two  significant  groups  of  occupations. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  milliners  show  the  smallest  propor- 
tion of  girls  in  the  unrelated  manufactures  and  domestic  service,  and 
much  the  largest  proportion  in  professional  and  clerical  service.  By 
the  end  of  the  fifth  year  the  dressmakers  and  milliners  have  changed 
places  in  this  respect,  the  dressmakers  showing  the  smallest  propor- 
tion in  manufactures  and  domestic  service,  and  the  largest  in  pro- 
fessional and  clerical  service.  The  cloth  and  straw  power-machine 
operators  show  relatively  smaU  propoftions  in  professional  and  clerical 
service  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  and,  contrary  to  the  situation 
among  the  groups  trained  for  the  other  two  trades,  there  is  no  notable 
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increase  in  this  proportion  by  the  end  of  the  fifth  year;  in  fact,  among 
those  trained  for  cloth  machine  operating,  there  is  a  decrease.  Natu- 
rally, in  view  of  the  large  proportion  in  unrelated  manufactures  and 
domestic  service  and  the  small  proportion  in  the  ranks  of  professional 
and  clerical  service,  the  wages  of  the  power-machine  operators  who 
left  their  trade  are  considerably  lower  than  of  those  who  remained, 
and  also  lower  than  the  wages  of  the  girls  who  left  dressmaking  and 
millinery  and  went  into  other  occupations. 

Table  71.— PER  CENT  OF  BOSTON  TRADE  SCHOOL  GIRLS  LEAVING  TRADE  FOB  WHICH 
TRAINED  WHO  WERE  FOUND  IN  SPECIFIED  UNALLIED  TRADES,  AT  END  OF  FIB8T 
AND  FIFTH  YEARS  OUT  OF  TRADE  SCHOOL. 


Trade  for  which  trained. 

Per  cent  in  specified  iinallied  trades.^ 

End  of  first  year. 

End  of  fifth  year. 

Hanu- 
fsctures 

and 

domestic 

service. 

Profes- 
sional 
and 
clerical 
service. 

Manu- 
factures 

and 
domestic 
service. 

Profes- 
sion'J 
and 
clerical 

service. 

64.7 
64.0 
21.4 
28.6 

Dressmaking 

39.1 
10.5 
62.5 
33.3 

47.8 
57.9 
25.0 
22.2 

14.7 
20.0 
71.4 
28.6 

Millinery 

Cloth  machine  operating 

Straw  machine  operating 

1  These  percentages  are  based  on  the  number  going  into  other  occupations  who  reported  their 
and  are  thus  comparable  with  the  percentages  given  in  Table  67. 

The  cloth  machine  operators,  it  will  be  observed,  make  a  worse 
showing  than  any  of  the  other  groups  in  the  matter  of  wage  earning 
and  wage  opportunity.  This  is  probably  explained  by  the  lower 
educational  standard  of  the  cloth  machine  operators,  which  is  shown 
in  their  comparatively  low  standard  of  academic  schooling.  Seventy- 
one  per  cent  of  the  dressmakers,  82  per  cent  of  the  milliners,  and  71 
per  cent  of  the  straw  machine  operators,  as  compared  with  54  per 
cent  of  the  cloth  machine  operators,  were  grammar-school  graduates 
or  had  attended  high  school.  The  advantages  of  the  higher  educa- 
tional background  of  the  milhners  are  apparent  in  the  larger  propor- 
tion who  enter  trades  requiring  academic  education.  The  table  just 
given  shows  that  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
inilliners  than  of  any  other  group  were  in  professional  service  or 
clerical  occupations. 

Trade  educators  sometimes  say  that  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference 
whether  a  girl  uses  her  trade  training  in  a  wage-earning  capacity,  for 
she  will  be  the  betterprepared  by  it  for  whatever  she  undertakes.  But 
these  figures  raise  the  question  whether  it  is  the  trade  school,  after 
all,  which  does  or  should  be  expected  to  provide  the  general  training 
for  whatever  the  girl  may  later  choose.  If,  ultimately,  she  is  going 
to  enter  biLsiness  pursuits  or  has  any  particular  capacity  for  such 
vork,  would  she  not  be  better  prepared  in  the  commercial  high  schools 
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which  train  directly  for  these  lines  ?  The  decided  advantage  which 
the  high-school  graduate  has  in  the  business  pursuits  *  suggests  the 
advisability  of  urging  those  who  are  likely  to  go  into  this  work  to 
devote  as  long  a  time  as  possible  to  preparation. 

Table  72.— NUMBER  OF  BOSTON  TRADE  SCHOOL  GIRLS  WHO  NEVER  USED  THEIR 
TRADES  FOUND  IN  SPECIFIED  TRADES  EARNING  EACH  CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY 
AMOUNT  OF  WAGES  AT  END  OF  FIRST,  THIRD,  AND  FIFTH  YEARS  OUT  OF  TRADE 
SCHOOL. 


In  other  occupations: 

Manufactures 

Transportation 

Trade 

Professional  service. 
Domestic  service. . . 
Clerical 


Total 

Total,  nfth  year. . 
Total,  three  years. 


2 


1 

2 


1 

2 


.5 
9 


4 
4 


1  I. 

I 

2  '. 


4 

4 


Year  out  of  trade  school  and  trades  or 
occupations. 

Under  16 

1 
1 
3 

Number  earning  classified  weekly  wages 

• 

S6and 
tmderlS 

SSand 
underlie 

$10  and 
over. 

Not  re- 
ported. 

Total. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

In  related  trades: 

Custpm  clothing 

1 
1 

2 

Reaciv-made  clothine 

2 

Boots  and  shoes 

3 

• 

6 

1 

Total 

fi 

5 

1 

10 

In  other  occupations: 

Manufactures 

4 

1 
1 

1 
2                  2 

1 

9 

Transportation 

2 

5 

3 

Trade 

2 

8 

Professional  service 

1 

Domestic  service 

2 
10 

2                 1 
12      '           2 

1 

5 

Clerical 

24 

Total 

18 

23  '               7 

1 

49 

Total,  first  year 

23 

28                  7 

1 

59 

THran  YEAR. 

In  related  trades: 

('ustom  clothing 

1 
1 
1 

1 

Ready-made  clothing 

'  '2 
3 

) 

3 

Boots'^and  shoes r. 

1 

4 

Total 

3 

5 

8 

In  other  occupations: 

Manufactures 

3 

1 

3                  3 

1                  1 

1 

10 

Transportation 

2 

Trade 

1 

2                 5                             

8 

Professional  service 

'i 

2 

Domest  Ic  service 

2                 1 

3 

Clerical 

6 
10 

7,               2                 3    

18 

ToUl 

15               12  1               4  ;               2 

43 

Total,  third  year 

13 

20  ,              12                  4  '               2 

51 

PIfTH  YEAR. 

In  related  trades: 

Cust4>m  clothing 

1 

) 

1  ; 

1  

2  

1 

Ready-made  dotliing 

1 

1 

3 

Total 

1 

4 

5 

3 
2 
2 
1 
2 
7 


22 


41 


57 


23 


8 


132 


1  Department  of  Research,  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union:  The  public  schools  and  women 
in  office  service,  Ch.  V. 
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Table  d<.—.^ UMBER  OF  BOSTON  TRADE  SCHOOL  GIRLS  TRAINED  FOR  EACH  OF 
FOUH  SPECIFIED  TRADES  AND  PER  CENT  EARNING  EACH  CLASSIFIED  AMOUNT 
PER  WEEK  IN  SPECIFIED  OCCUPATION  GROUPS  AT  END  OF  FIRST,  THIRD,  AND 
FIFTH  YEARS  OUT  OF  TRADE  SCHOOL— Concluded. 

END  OF  THIRD  TEAR— (Concluded. 


Trade  for  which  trained  and  gronp 
in  which  earning  wages. 


Number.' 


Milliners:  Earning  wages  in- 
Own  trade 

Other  needle  trades 

Other  occupations 


50 

7 

41 


ToUl. 


98 


rioth  machine  operators:  Earning  wages  | 
in- 
Own  trade ! 

Other  needle  trades ' 

(^)ther  occupations I 


22 
5 

18 


Per  cent  of  girls  earning  |>er  week— 


Under  16 


8.0 

ij.'i 


11.2 


4.5 
20.0 

27.8 


Total 


I' 


45 


stiv  .V  niaohiue  operators:  Earning  wages 
in— 

Owl  trade 

Oi  her  needle  trades 

( )  t  her  occupations 


Total 


18 

1 

14 


15.  G 


14.3 


33  i 


6.1 


$6  and 
under  $8 


38.0 
42.9 
43.9 


40.8 


45.5 

6ao 

38.9 


44.4 


ILl 

100.0 

50.0 


30.3 


18  and 
under  SIO 


4ao 

67.1 
24.4 


34.7 


36.4 
'27.'8 


28.9 


5.6 

ii's' 


9.1 


110  and 
over. 


END  OF  FIFTH  TEAR. 


Dn&smakers:  Earning  wages  in- 
Own  trade 

Other  needle  trades 

Other  occupations 


Total. 


Milliners:  Earning  wages  in— 

Own  trade 

Other  needle  trades 

Other  occupations 


Total. 


Cloth  machine  operators:  Earning  wages 
in- 
Own  trade • 

Other  needle  trades 

Other  occupations 

Total 

Straw  machine  operators:  Earning  wages 
in- 
Own  trftde 

Other  needle  trades 

Other  occupations 


Total 


14.0 
'i4*6 


13.3 


13.6 

20.0 

5.6 


11.1 


83.3 
'2L4 


54.5 


Total. 


100.0 
100. 0 
100. 0 


100.0 


1(10.  o 
lUO.O 
I00.O 


100.0 


IOOlO 

loao 

100.0 


loao 
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7 

34 

1.6 

28.6 

2.9 

22.0 
14.3 
26.5 

46.3 
42.8 
38.2 

3ai 

14.3 
32.4 

loao 
loao 

lOiLO 

164 

3.0 

22.0 

41.5 

29.9 

IOOlO 

30 

4 

25 

3.3 

10.0 
25.0 
28.0 

40.0 
75.0 
36.0 

4&7 

100. 0 
103.0 

36.0 

IOQlO 

59 

L7 

18.6 

40.7 

39.0 

100.0 

0 

2 

14 

11.1 
50.0 
35.7 

11.1 
50.0 
14.3 

44.5 

33.3 

100.0 
100.0 

35.7 

14.3 

109.0 

25 

28.0 

16.0 

36.0 

20.0 

100.0 

9 
1 
7 

loao 

100.  o 

100.0 
42.9 

100.0 

14.3 

42.0 

100.0 

17 

23.5 

5.9 

7a6 

100. 0 

'  Not  including  those  whose  wages  were  not  reported. 

Since  $8  a  week  has  been  taken  a.s  the  minimum  wage  which  makes 
a  girl  self-supporting,  the  attainment  of  that  wage  may  be  regarded 
as  a  measure  of  a  girFs  success  in  her  tra<le.  Tlie  attainment  of  a 
bare  living  wage  may  not  be  considered  much  of  a  success,  but  cer- 
tainly the  girl  who  does  not  attain  it  has  not  succeeded,  and  as  a 
modest*  standard  it  may  pass.     Taking  this  as  the  measure,  then. 
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which  fare  better,  the  girls  who  remain  in  their  own  trade  or  who 
go  into  something  else  ?  The  following  summary  shows  the  position 
for  each  group : 

Table  68.— PER  CENT  OP  BOSTON  TRADE  SCHOOL  GIRLS  EARNING  $8  AND  OVER  PER 
WEEK  IN  SPECIFIED  OCCUPATION  GROUPS  AT  END  OP  FIRST,  THIRD,  AND  FIFTH 
YEARS  OUT  OF  TRADE  SCHOOL. 


Trade  for  which  trained  and 
oocupatiOQ  group. 

1 

Per  cent  earning  $8  and  over 
per  week  at  end  of  spedfled 
year  out  of  trade  school. 

Istyear. 

3d  year. 

5tb  year. 

Drewmakera:   Earning  wages 
In- 
Own  trade 

6.4 
22.2 
26.1 

«w4 
14.3 

15.8 

6.0 
28.6 
37.6 

60.7 

5ao 

40.9 

76.4 

Other  needio  trades 

Other  occnpations 

llillloers:  Earning  wages  Inr— 
Own  trade 

l:.3 

46.8 

64.0 
67.1 
89.0 

6ao 

20.0 
33.4 

88.0 

67.1 
70.6 

86.7 
75.0 
72.0 

77.8 

Other  needle  trades 

Other  occupations 

Cloth  machine  operators:  Earn- 
ing wages  in- 
Own  trade 

Other  needle  trades 

Other  oocuDations 

6ao 
loao 

Straw    machine   operators: 
Earning  wages  in- 
Own  trade 

Other  needle  trades 

Other  occupations 

35.7 

67.2 

The  straw  machine  operators  present  a  considerable  contrast  to  the 
other  three  groups,  since  at  each  period  those  remainmg  in  their  own 
trade  show  a  larger  percentage  earning  $8  or  more  a  week  than  do 
those  who  have  gone  into  either  allied  trades  or  other  occupations. 
In  the  other  trades  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  those  remaming  in  their 
own  trade  show  a  smaller  proportion  who  have  reached  self-support 
than  those  who  went  into  other  wage-earning  pursuits,  but  thereafter 
the  position  changes.  At  the  end  of  the  third  year,  the  cloth  machine 
operators  remaining  in  their  own  trade  show  a  considerably  larger 
proportion  in  the  $8  group  than  is  foimd  among  those  who  have  left 
their  trade.  Among  the  dressmakers,  those  who  have  gone  into 
other  occupations  show  a  larger  proportion  earning  $8  than  those 
who  have  remained  in  their  own  trade,  and  these,  in  turn,  show  a 
larger  proportion  in  this  group  than  those  who  have  gone  into  allied 
needle  trades.  By  the  end  of  the  fifth  year  those  who  remained  in 
their  own  trade  show  everywhere  a  larger  proportion  earning  $8  than 
is  found  among  either  those  who  have  gone  into  other  needle  trades 
or  into  other  occupations.  So  far  as  this  table  can  be  taken  as  indica- 
tive it  seems  to  show  that  while  girls  may  in  their  first  few  years  out 
of  school  do  as  well  or  even  better  in  trades  for  which  they  have  not 
been  trained,  in  the  long  run  the  majority  fare  better  by  keeping  to 
the  line  of  work  for  which  they  have  been  prepared. 

The  table  shows  also  that  the  girls  who  leave  their  own  trades  seem 
more  inclined  to  go  into  something  totally  different  than  into  related 
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middle  group.  Thus,  at  the  end  of  their  first  year  out  of  school 
38.7  per  cent  of  the  trade-school  girls  who  were  still  working  in  the 
dressmaking  trade  earned  less  than  $6  a  week  against  42.4  per  cent 
of  the  trade-trained  girls  at  the  end  of  their  second  year.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  21.2  per  cent  of  the  trade-trained  girls  against  5.4 
per  cent  of  the  trade-school  girls  earned  $8  or  over  a  week.  Whatever 
advantage  the  trade-school  girls  may  have  in  their  smaller  proportion 
in  the  low-wage  group  is  lost  by  the  end  of  their  third  and  the  trade- 
trained  girls'  fourth  year,  when  the  percentages  earning  less  than  S6 
arC;  respectively,  6.1  and  2.  At  this  period  the  proportion  earning 
$8  or  over  is  for  the  trade-school  girls  40.9  per  cent  and  for  the  trade- 
trained  58  per  cent.  In  their  fifth  year  out,  76.4  per  cent  of  the  trade- 
school  dressmakers  earned  $8  or  more  as  compared  with  94.8  per 
cent  of  the  trade-trained  girls  in  their  sixth  year.  Thirty  per  cent  of 
the  trade-school  dressmakers  earned  $10  or  more  by  the  end  of  their 
fifth  year,  while  39.5  per  cent  of  the  trade-trained  workers  earned  $10 
or  more  at  the  end  of  their  sixth  year's  experience.  If  the  comparison 
be  made  between  all  members  of  the  trade-school  and  the  trade- 
trained  groups,  regardless  of  whether  they  remained  in  dressmaking 
or  went  into  other  pursuits,  the  results  are  much  the  same,  though 
the  advantage  on  the  side  of  the  trade-trained  girl  is  not  quite  so 
marked. 

The  comparison  of  average  wages  year  by  year  (see  Tables  63 
and  64,  pp.  107  to  112)  has  shown  that  the  trade-school  group  has  a 
certain  advantage  over  the  trade- trained,  but  it  is  evident  from  this 
table  that  for  the  girls  engaged  in  dressmaking  the  year  spent  in  the 
trade  school  does  not  give  a  girl  a  year's  advantage  in  wage  return, 
except  perhaps  in  the  first  year,  any  more  than  a  higher  initial  wage 
seems  to  guarantee  a  continuously  higher  wa,^-e  in  succeeding  years 
in  the  trade. 

The  number  of  girls  trained  in  the  traii '  s.  v  1  as  cloth  machine 
operators  and  the  number  of  trade-trained  workers  in  the  factory 
sewing  trades  are  much  more  nearly  equal  than  are  the  two  groups 
of  dressmakers  compared.  Confining  the  comparison  to  those  who 
remained  in  their  trade  it  appears  that  of  the  trade-school  girls  25.5 
per  cent  earned  less  than  $6  a  week  at  the  end  of  their  first  year  out 
of  school,  while  of  the  trade-trained  girls  23.5  per  cent  were  in  this 
wage  group  at  the  end  of  their  second  year  in  the  trade.  /Fifty  per 
cent  of  the  trade-school  girls  at  the  end  of  their  third  year  and  58.8 
per  cent  of  the  trade-trained  girls  at  the  end  of  their  fourth  year's 
experience  earned  $8  or  more.  A  little  more  than  three-fourths 
(77.8  per  cent)  of  the  trade-school  girls  earned  $8  or  more  at  the  end 
of  their  fifth  year,  while  something  over  four-fifths  (83.4  per  cent) 
of  the  trado-trained  girls  earned  this  at  the  end  of  their  sixth  year. 
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Like  the  study  of  average  wages,  this  study  of  the  wages,  at  specific 
periods  of  their  working  experience,  of  the  trade-school  and  the  trade- 
trained  girl  shows  that  the  former  has  a  real  immediate  advantage 
because  she  is  lifted  over  the  preliminary  unskilled  and  sometimes 
unrelated  processes,  but  in  neither  of  the  two  important  branches 
of  the  sewing  trades  studied  here  has  she  been  able  to  maintain  a 
marked  wage  advantage  over  the  trade- trained  girl. 

FACTORS  DETERMINING  WAGE  ADVANCEMENT. 

LENGTH  OF  WOBKING  EXPERIENCE. 

Of  the  many  factors  which  ma^  determine  wage  advancement 
three,  maturity,  length  of  working  experience,  and  length  of  training 
may  naturally  be  expected  to  have  most  weight,  granting  some  nat- 
ural capacity  for  the  trade  entered.  A  certain  degree  of  maturity  is 
requisite,  and  preliminary  trade  training  is  a  real  advantage,  par- 
ticularly in  its  immediate  benefits,  but  length  of  working  experience 
is  perhaps  the  most  important  of  the  three  in  tiades  requiring,  as  the 
sewing  trades  do,  (1)  skill  of  hand  which  is  attained  through  repeti- 
tion of  a  process,  and  (2)  a  knowledge  of  construction.  The  effect  of 
this  factor  is  shown  in  the  following  tables  giving  the  wage  distribu- 
tion, by  length  of  industrial  experience,  of  both  the  trade-school  and 
the  trade-trained  girls  studied. 
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Tablb  74.— number  AND   PER  CENT  OF    BOSTON  TRADE-fiCHOOL  GIRLS  AND   OF 

OF  SPECIFIED 

TRADE-SCHOOL  GIBLSt  NUMftES. 


- 

Girls  eam'ns.  after  specified 

yeara' 

experiencey  each  clasaifled  amomit. 

Present  occupation. 

Under  3  years 

. 

3  and  under  5  yean. 

Un- 
der 
$6 

$6 

and 

under 

$8 

18 

and 

under 

$10 

$10 
and 
over. 

Not 
re- 
port- 
ed. 

Total. 

Un- 
der 
$6 

$6 

and 

under 

$8 

$8 

and 

under 

$10 

$10 
and 
over. 

Not 
re- 

Total. 

In  their  trade:  - 

DressiriAkfaur 

11 
3 

i 
1 
2 

63 
21 

13 

5 

»1 

17 
3 

6 

4 

U 

2 

1 
2 

04 
20 

30 

14 

5 

1 
'""2 

15 
2 

5 

1 

35 
6 

2 

1 

11 

1 

1 

7 

U 

3 
1 

63 

0 

10 
0 
3 

Millinery.. .T 

Machine  operating  on— 

Straw  hats 

Cooking  and  design 

4 

...... 

TotaJ 

18 

103 

31 

6 

4 

162 

3 

23 

44 

21 

3 

94 

In  related  trades: 

Custom  clothing 

Ready-made  clothing. . . 
Bo^tA  and  shoAs 

1 
3 
2 

1 
2 
2 

3 
2 
2 

5 
7 
7 

1 
...... 

1 
6 
3 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1 

Total 

6 

5 

7 

1 

19 

1 

3 

2 

3 

9 

In  other  occupations: 

MftniifftPtiirftR 

3 

6 
3 
5 

9 
4 

11 
7 
7 

24 

1 

5 
2 
3 

1 
4 
4 

1 
3 

8 
8 
7 
4 
• 
16 

TruiSDWtation 

*  "3" 
2 
1 
3 

1 

"i" 
3 

Trade 

2 

Professional  service 

4 
3 
3 

...... 

Domestic  service 

4 
0 

2 

12 

3 
1 

'""% 

1 
9 

ClericaL 

Tota? T 

18 

28 

9 

3 

4 

62 

5 

12 

19 

13 

1 

49 

42 

136 

47 

9 

9 

243 

9 

38 

65 

36 

4 

153 

TRADE-TRAINED  GIRLSx  NUMBER. 


In  their  trade: 

Prfts^imaktnsr. .......... 

18 
5 

9 

18 

2 
7 

1 
1 

30 
31 

1 
3 

3 

7 

0 

7 

S 
4 

16 

30 

Machine  operating  on 
cloth..; 

Total 

23 

27 

9 

2 

61 

3 

10 

16 

7 

» 

In  related  trades 

3 
3 

1 

4 

7 

In  other  occupations 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

'3 



.  . 

Grand  total 

29 

30 

10 

3 

72 

4 

11 

17 

7 

ao  1 

1 

TRADE-aCHOOL  GIRLS:  PER  CENT  EARNING  EACH  CLASSIFIED  AMOnVT.* 


In  their  trade: 

11.8 
11.1 

5.0 
7.1 

50.0 

67.7 
77.8 

65.0 

35.7 

•25.0 

18.3 
11.1 

30.0 

28.6 

1 25.0 

2L3 

'38.'6* 

100.0 
100.0 

loao 

100.0 

loao 

11.1 
'66.7" 

34.6 
313 

55.6 
11.1 

57.4 
66.7 

23.3 
11.1 

lao 

ILl 

11.1 

77.8 

133.3 

100.0 
IQOLO 

100.0 
LOQLO 
100.0 

Millinery.. .T 

Machine  operating  oor- 

cioth-r7...T:. 

Straw  hats 

Cooking  and  design 



TotaL 

11.4 

:a.3 

31,0 

65.2 

27.8 
4S,3 

19.6 

3.8 

100.0 

3.3 

35.3 

48.3 

23.1 

lOOlO 

In  related  trades 

In  other  occupations 

38.9 
15.5 

"5.3 

100.0 
100. 0 

11.1 

10.4 

33.3 
25.0 

22.2 
39.6 

33.4 
35.0 



lOOLO 
100.0 

100.0 

Grand  total 

17.9 

58.1 

30.1 

3.9 

100.0 

6.1 

25.7 

43.9 

34.8 

>  Desiffn. 

s  Not  mduding  1  girl  who  is  reported  to  be  a  nune  in  a  hospital  in  Phlladalphia,  but 
ing  exiMrimoe  and  wage  could  not  be  obtained. 


whOM  exact  wark« 
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TRADE-TRAINED   0IRL8   EARNING   EACH  CLASSIFIED   WEEKLY   AMOUNT   AT   END 
YEARS'  EXPERIENCE. 

TBADE-SCHOOL  GIRLSi  NUMBEB. 


Oirls  mming,  after  specified  years'  experience,  each  classified  amount. 

5  and  under  7  yean. 

7  years  and  over. 

Un- 
der 
$6 

2 

$6 

and 

under 

$8 

$8 

and 

under 

$10 

$10 
and 
over. 

Not 
re- 
port- 
ed. 

Total. 

Un- 
der 
$6 

$6 

and 

under 

$8 

$8 

and 

under 

$10 

$10 
and 
over. 

Not 
re- 
port- 
ed. 

Total. 

Total. 

2 

16 
2 

1 

23 

8 

3 
6 

3 

46 

10 

5 
6 

6 
1 

1 

11 
6 

1 
2 

17 
8 

2 
2 

220 

1           1 

50 

1 

37 

31 

8 

3 

2 

19          40 

3  1         67 

1 

8 

2 
1 

201 

20 

352 

2 

2 
3 

4 

6 

_  - 

2 

1 

12 

2 



19 

1 

9 

2 

•*•.••. 

2 

5 

;       9 

1 

3 

3 

40 

1 

1 
1 

2 
1 

1 

3 

1 

6 
2 

I 

6 
10 

24 

2 
1 
4 
3 
3 

i' 

i* 

15 

3 

i" 

3 

1 

1 

24 

1 

i 

1 
1 

3 

1 

5 

2 

12 

. 

20 

1    

1 

2 
5 

21 

8 

3 

62 

1 r  * 

4 

12  .          8 

1            25 

2  ,           4             9 

13  1          2 

30 

106 

3 

8 

36 

50 

4  1        101 

1 

2.           5 

20 

33 

2 

62 

X558 

TBADE-TRAINED  GIBLS:  NTMBEB. 


2 

2 

4 

2 

8 

5 
2 

9 
16 

1 

2 
4 

4 

15 

23 
5 

33 
24 

88 
91 

2 

6 

10 

7    25 

1 

6 

22 

28 

67 

179 

..-.-.. 

1 

1 

1    

1 

1 

1 

6 

"•"■""*'*•••••" "  — ■' 

10 

2 

7 

10 

7  1 

1 

26 

1 

7 

22 

28 

58 

195 

TBADE-SCHOOL  OIBLS:  PEB  CENTEABNING  EACH  CLASSIFIED  AMOUNT.* 


4.7 

4.7 

37.2 
20.0 

20.0 

53.4 
80.0 

60.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

as.  3 

12.5 
50.0 

64.7 
75.0 

50.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

12.5 

20.0 

4.7 

3.1 

29.7 

62.5 

22.2 
33.3 

100.0 

8.4 

27.6 

69.0 

100.0 

22.2 
16.7 

55.6 
50.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
32.1 

**46.'4" 

100.0 
100.0 

7.2 

14.3 

3.1 

8.2 

37.1 

5L6 

100.0 

3.3 

8.3 

33.3 

55.1 

100.0 

*  Based  on  number  of  girls  whose  wages  were  reported. 
85225'— 17— Bull.  215 9 
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Table  74.—N UMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  BOSTON  TRADE-SCHOOL  GIRLS  AND   OF 

OP  SPECIFIED  YEARS' 

TBADE-TKAINED  GIRLS:  PSR  CENT  EARNING  EACH  CLASSIFIED  AMOUNT.^ 


T'resent  occupation. 


In  their  trade: 

Dressmaking 

Machine  operating  on 
cloth 


Total 

In  other  occupations . 
Grand  total... 


Girls  earning,  after  specified  years' 

♦ 

experience,  eadi  dasiifled  amount. 

Under  3  years. 

3  and  under  5  years. 

Un- 
der 
$6 

16 

and 

under 

$8 

$8 

and 

under 

$10 

$10 
and 
over. 

Not 
re- 
port- 
ed. 

Total. 

Un- 
der 
$6 

$6 

and 

under 

$8 

$8 

and 

under 

$10 

$10 

and 

over. 

18.7 
20.0 

Not 
re- 

TotaL 

eo.o 

16.1 

30.0 
58.1 

6.7 
22.6 

3.3 
3.2 

100.0 
100.0 

6.3 
10.0 

18.7 
35.0 

56.3 
35.0 

100.0 
lOQLO 

37.7 

44.3 

14.8 

3.2 

100.0 
100.0 

a3 

27.8 

44.5 

19.4 

loao 

54.5 

27.3 

9.1 

9.1 

33.3 

33.4 

33.3  1 

100.0 

4a3 

41.7 

13.9 

4.1 

100.0 

10.3 

2K2 

43.6 

17.9 

ioao 

I  Based  on  numher  of  girls  whose  wages  were  reported. 

The  efTect  of  experience  in  raising  the  general  level  of  wages 
received  is  very  evident  here.  The  proportion  in  the  lower  wage 
groups  steadily  sink^  and  in  the  higher  wage  groups  rises  as  the 
length  of  experience  increases.  Taking  the  trade-school  girls  as  a 
whole,  the  proportion  receiving  less  than  $6  a  week  falls  from  17.9 
per  cent  among  those  with  an  industrial  experience  of  less  than 
throe  years  to  3.3  per  cent  among  those  with  an  industrial  experience 
of  seven  years  or  over;  for  the  trade-trained  girls  the  corresponding 
proportions  are  40.3  per  cent  and  1.7  per  cent,  respectively.  The 
proportion  earning  $10  or  over  per  week  rises  among  the  trade-school 
girls  from  3.9  per  cent  in  the  group  with  less  than  three  years*  experi- 
ence to  55.1  per  cent  in  the  group  with  seven  or  more  years  of  experi- 
ence, and  for  the  trade-trained  girls  from  4.1  per  cent  to  48.3  per 
cent.  The  decrease  in  the  low-wage  groups  and  the  increase  in 
the  high-wage  groups  is,  on  the  whole,  continuous,  althotigh  there 
are  a  few  irregularities  in  the  distribution  of  those  with  seven  or 
more  years  of  experience,  as  compared  with  those  having  five  but 
under  seven  years.  Thus  among  the  trade-school  cloth  machine 
operators,  60  per  cent  of  those  with  an  experience  of  five  years  but 
under  seven,  and  only  50  per  cent  of  those  with  seven  or  more  years 
of  experience  were  earning  $10  or  over  a  week.  There  were,  bow- 
ever,  only  five  girls  in  the  first  of  these  groups  and  two  in  the  second, 
so  that  this  irregularity  is  negligible. 

Taking  $8  per  week  as  the  minimum  required  for  self-support,  it 
appears  that  for  the  trade-school  group  as  a  whole,  among  those 
who  had  been  at  work  for  less  than  three  years  not  quite  one-fourth 
were  self-supporting:  among  those  who  had  been  working  from 
three  to  five  years,  nearly  seven-tenths  had  reach eil  or  passed  this 
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TRADE-TRAINED  GIRLS   EARNING   EACH  CLASSIFIED   WEEKLY  AMOUNT  AT  END 
EXPERIENCE— Concluded. 

TRADE-TRAINED  GIRLS:  PER  CENT  EARNING  EACH  CLASSIFIED  AMOUNT.i 


Girls  earning, 

after  specified  yaars'  experlencei  each  daesifled  amount. 

5  and  under  7  years. 

7  years  and  over. 

Un- 

der 

$6 

S6 

and 

under 

18 

$8 

and 

under 

$10 

$10 
and 
over. 

Not 
re- 
port- 
ed. 

Total. 

Un- 
der 
$6 

$6 

and 

under 

$8 

6.1 
16.7 

$8 

and 

under 

$10 

$10 
and 
over. 

Not 
re- 
port- 
ed. 

Total. 

Total 

12.5 

22.2 

25.0 

22.2 
50.0 

55.6 
12.5 

100.0 
100.0 

3.0 

21.2 
62.5 

69.7 
20.8 

100.0 
100.0 

8.0        24.0 

40.0  <    28.0 

100.0 

1.8 

10.5 

3K.  6      49. 1 

100.0 

100.0 

1 

100.0    ...I... 

100.0 

100.0 

7.7 

26.0 

38.5  •     26.0 

100.0 

L7 

12.1 

37.9 

48.3 

100.0 

point,  and  among  those  who  had  been  working  five  years  but  under 
seven  nearly  nine-tenths  were  independent.  At  this  point,  appar- 
ently all  those  capable  of  reaching  self-support  have  done  so,  for 
the  next  group,  those  having  worked  seven  years  or  more,  shows 
practically  the  same  proportion  earning  less  than  $8  a  week — 11.6 
per  cent  against  11.3  per  cent.  Among  those  earning  $8  a  week 
or  over,  however,  the  group  with  seven  years  of  experience  shows  a 
lai^cr  proportion  earning  $10  or  over  than  is  found  among  any  of 
the  groups  with  less  experience.  Apparently,  therefore,  it  takes 
about  five  years  of  working  experience  before  the  trade-school  girl 
has  certainly  found  herself  and  before  it  can  be  definitely  known 
whether  or  not  she  can  earn  a  living  wage. 

A  comparison  of  the  wages  earned  by  the  trade-school  and  the  trade- 
trained  girls  according  to  their  length  of  working  experience  affords  an 
interesting  contrast.  Table  75  shows  the  percentage  of  trade-school 
and  trade-trained  girls  in  certain  wage  groups  classified  by  length  of 
experience. 

Whether  the  comparison  be  made  between  the  trade-school  and  the 
trade-trained  girls  as  a  whole,  or  between  the  trade-school  and  the  trade- 
trained  girls  in  a  given  trade,  or  those  who  have  left  their  own  trade 
for  other  occupations,  the  trade-school  girls  have  a  marked  advantage. 
With  the  exception  of  the  cloth  machine  operators  with  three  but 
less  than  five  years  of  experience,  the  trade-school  girls  in  every 
group  show  a  smaller  proportion  earning  less  than  $8  a  week  and  a 
larger  proportion  earning  $8  or  over  than  appears  among  the  trade- 
trained  girls.  For  those  with  less  than  three  years  of  experience,  the 
trade-trained  girls  show  a  larger  proportion  earning  $10  or  over;  for 
those  in  the  other  experience  groups,  the  advantage  in  this  respect 
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shifts  from  trade-school  to  trade-trained  girls  rather  irregularly,  the 
situation  on  the  whole  beijig  favorable  to  the  trade-school  girls. 


Table  75 PER  CENT  OF  BOS' 

0IRL8  EARNING  EACH  CLAS 
EXPERIENCE. 

rON  TRADE  SCHOOl 
SIFIED  WEEKLY  AW 

Per  cent  of  girls  earni 
speci 

,  GIRLS  AND  OF  TRADE-TRAINED 
tOUNT  AFTER  SPECIFIED  YEARS' 

ng  each  classifled  weekly  amount  after 
Red  years'  experience. 

Classified  weekly  earnings. 

Under  3  years.  '    »  ^Inrs**" 

• 

5  and  under 
7  years. 

7  years  and 

over.                          1 

Trade- 
school 

,   girls. 

Trade- 
trained 
girls. 

82.0 

1S.0 

4.1 

Trade- 
school 
girls. 

31.8 

Trade- 
trained 
girls. 

38.5 

Trade- 
school 
girls. 

Trade- 
trained 
girls. 

34.6 
&>.4 
26.9 

Trade- 
school 
girls. 

11.6 
88.4 
55.1 

trained 
girls. 

Total  workers  eaminc— 

Under  $8 .' 

7<i.  0 

24.0 

3.9 

11.3 
88.7 
5l.fi 

13.8 

86.2                 * 

4SLX 

$8  and  over 

68.2,      61.5 
24.3  1       17.9 

f  10  and  over 

' 

Dressmakers  in  own  tnwle  earning— 
Under  $8 

79.5 

20.5 

2.2 

70.0 
30.0 

90.0 

10.0 

3.3 

71.2 

2.J.8 

3.2 

81.8 

1H.2 

9.1 

24.6 
75. 4 
18.0 

6<i.7 
33.3 
11. 1 

36.8 
63.2 

25.0 
75. 0 
18.7 

45.0 
5.'».  0 
20.0 

66.7 
3:j.3 

9.4 
90.6 
'a.4 

?0.0 
80.0 
60.0 

18.2 

81. g 
30.3 

22.2 
1  «.8 
55. 6 

37.5 
62.5 
12.5 

100.0 

9.1 

100.0           90.9 
61.7           ».? 

16.7 

100.0  ,        81.3 

50.0  1        30.8 

1 
19.4  ,       100. 0 

80.6    

41.9  ' 

1 

18  and  over 

$10  and  over 

Cloth  machine  oixratorsin  own  tnule 
earning— 
UnderSS 

SS  and  over 

SlO  and  over 

Workers  in  other  than  o%\'n  tra<le 
earning— 
Under  18 

75.0 

25.0 

3.9 

$8  and  o  v»'r 

$10  and  over 

26.3    

The  trade-school  and  t 

• 

lie  trade-trained 

(h'ess] 

tnakers  afford  perhaps 

the  most  satisfactory  comparison,  since  their  work  is  similar  and  their 
numbers  are  more  nearly  equal  than  is  the  case  with  some  of  the 
other  groups.  In  every  experience  group  the  trade-school  dress- 
makers show  a  larger  proportion  earning  88  a  week  or  over.  Among 
those  having  less  than  tliree  years  of  experience,  one-fifth  of  the 
trade-school  against  one-tenth  of  the  trade-trained  dressmakers  earn 
$8  or  more  a  week;  among  those  having  three  but  under  five  years  of 
experience  the  proportions  are  almost  identical  for  the  two  groups, 
but  what  advantage  exists  is  on  the  side  of  the  trade-school  girl.  In 
the  next  experience  group  Jiine-tenths  of  the  trade-school  against  a 
little  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  trade-trained  girls  earn  $8  or 
more,  while  in  the  last  group,  those  with  seven  or  more  years  of 
experience,  nearly  one-tenth  of  the  trade-trained  girls  fall  below  $8 
but  not  a  single  trade-school  girl  fails  to  earn  that  minimum.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  every  experience  group  a  sUghtly  larger  proportion  of 
the  trade-trained  than  of  the  trade-school  girls  earn  $10  or  over  per 
week.  The  difference  here,  however,  is  so  small  that  it  does  not 
offset  the  advantage  on  the  side  of  the  trade-school  girls  in  the  matter 
of  earning  a  living  wage.  When  the  two  classes  of  workers  are  com- 
pared by  length  of  experience,  the  systematic  training  received  by  the 
trade-school  girl  shows  its  effect  in  the  higher  level  of  her  earnings. 
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It  will  be  remembered  that  when  the  earnings  at  the  end  of  specific 
years  were  compared,  the  trade-school  girl  did  not  show  a  year's 
advantage  over  the  trade-trained  girl  in  dressmaking.  This  com- 
parison, however,  makes  it  evident  that  her  training  has  a  very  real 
effect  upon  her  wage-earning  capacity,  and  that  while  this  effect  is 
most  apparent,  as  would  be  expected,  among  those  who  enter  their 
own  trade  and  remain  in  it,  it  is  found  also  among  those  who  go  into 
other  pursuits. 

AGE  AT  BEGINNING  WORK. 

EPFECT  ON   WAGES   OF  TRADE-SCHOOL   GIRLS. 

Since  the  girl  under  16  years  of  age  is  increasingly  excluded  from  the 
sewing  trades,  and  since  the  advocates  of  raising  the  age  limits  main- 
tain that  the  girl  entering  at  16  years  or  more  really  earns  a  better 
wage,  it  is  of  interest  to  discover  to  what  extent  this  is  true  in  imme- 
diate as  well  as  in  later  returns.  For  this  purpose  a  comparison  is 
made  of  the  wage  distribution,  at  the  end  of  the  first  and  third  years 
out  of  trade  school,  of  those  beginning  work  under  16,  between  16  and 
1 8,  and  1 8  and  over.  Reports  were  obtained  showing  wages  and  age  at 
beginning  work  for  701  girls  who  were  still  working  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year  and  for  450  still  working  at  the  end  of  the  third  year.  Of 
the  group  working  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  25  per  cent  had  begun 
under  16,  53.6  per  cent  between  16  and  18,  and  21.4  per  cent  aged  18 
or  over.  Of  those  still  working  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  27.1  per 
cent  had  begun  under  14  years  old,  53.6  per  cent  between  16  and  18, 
and  19.3  at  18  or  over.  The  age  distribution  of  the  two  groups  at 
beginning  work  is,  therefore,  very  nearly  the  same.  Table  76  shows 
the  wage  distribution  at  the  end  of  the  first  and  of  the  third  year. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  group  beginning  at  18  or  over  shows 
an  advantage  over  those  beginning  at  16  but  imder  18,  and  these,  in, 
turn,  have  an  advantage  over  those  who  began  under  16.  The  oldest 
group  makes  the  best  showing  in  wages,  whether  it  be  considered  as 
a  whole  or  according  to  its  trade  distribution.  There  are  some 
irregularities  in  the  latter  case.  Those  in  dressmaking  and  millinery 
show  a  fairly  steady  improvement  in  wage  level  as  the  age  at  beginning 
increases;  among  the  cloth  machine  operators  the  improvement  is 
still  more  regular  and  more  marked,  and  it  is  also  marked  among  those 
who  have  gone  into  other  occupations;  but  those  engaged  in  straw 
machine  operating  and  in  cooking  and  design  do  not  show  this  steady 
progression.  The  number  engaged  in  cooking  and  design,  however, 
is  too  smaU  to  be  significant.  The  straw  machine  operators  show  a 
very  curious  distribution;  those  beginning  under  16  years  of  age  have 
none  in  the  lowest  wage  group,  and  a  larger  proportion  receiving  $8 
or  over  than  is  found  among  any  of  those  beginning  at  a  higher  age. 
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Table  76^NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  BOSTON  TRADE  SCHOOL  GIRLS  BEOINNIKO 
WORK  AT  SPECIFIED  AGE  IN  SPECIFIED  OCCUPATIONS,  AND  EARNING  EACH  CLAd- 
SIFIED  WEEKLY  AMOUNT  AT  END  OF  FIRST  AND  THIRD  YEAR'S  EXPERIENCE. 

NITMBER. 


In  trade  for  which  txained. 

In 

other 

ooeuptt- 

tlons. 

Years  of  experience,  m  at  begin- 
ning work,  and  classinod  weekly 
wages. 

Dress- 
mak- 
ing. 

42 

49 
0 

1 

Milli- 
nery. 

14 
12 

Power-raaehine 
operating  on— 

Cooking 

and 
design. 

Total. 

78 

16 

I 

TotaL 

^^'^'  1 IST 

END  or  nRST  YEAS. 

14  and  under  10  years,  earning— 
Under  SO 

3 

13 

7 
3 

1 

73 

96  and  under  88 

14 

2              1 

9  1 

as 

$8  an']  AVer   . 

ift 

Not  reported 

a 

1 

Total 

98 

26 

17            11 

•        153 

24 

177 

16  and  under  18  years,  earning— 
Under  10 

70 

118 

8 

2 

28 

29 

0 

1 

8    .1 

115 

170 

1         35 

'           0 

ao 

21 
9 
2 

1S6 

SO  and  under  S8 

14  ,          13 

1  1          20 

2  , 

21  '          33 

2 

i' 

lf7 

S8  and  over 

44 

Not  reported 

8 

Total 

204 

M 

6 

1 
1 

2 

332 

52 

3M 

2 

18  years  and  over,  earning—    • 

Under  SO 

27 

43 

0 

2 

9 

lo 

4 

2 

41 

71 

19 

3 

3 
1 

9 
2 

44 

SO  and  under  S8 

7           r, 
2          s 

TS 

S8  and  over 

Not  reported 

1 

5 

Total 

78 

2S 

11            13 

4 

:  '34 

21 

155 

Omxitl  inia.}  .  , 

3S0 

lis 

:a         fii  1       11 

019 

97 

7W 

1 

END  or  TlIfRD  YEVR. 

14  and  under  10  years,  earning— 
UnilerSO.... 

5 
32 
34 

2 

1 
8 
8 

0 
44 
40 

2 

92 

4 

17 
U 

1 

33 

M 

86  and  under  S8 

4 

3 

01 

tH  and  over 

4 

»  1 

fit 

Not  reported 

"  1 

s 

~    "17" 



7          4 

'", 

Total 

63 

3 

1 
112 

IS 

10  and  under  18  years,  earning— 

Under  SO. 

2 

7 

13 

1 

1 

4 

0 
69 
82 

2 

11 

37 

36 

5 

17 

SO  and  under  S8 

2'              2 

10k 

S8  and  over 

6            10 

lis 

Not  reported 

7 

1 
10  '          12 

2 

Total 

23 

1j9 

88 

2» 

18  years  and  over,  earning  — 

IJmierSO 

' 

5 

27 

0 

2 

13 

1 

4 
0 

1 

12 

6 
33 
20 

3 

11 

10 

2 

13 

SO  and  under  S8 

2 
3 

44 

S8  and  over 

... 

2 

39 

Not  reported 

1 

s 

* 

Total 

•^              2    

02 

30 

92 

Grand  total 

218 

52 

22'           IH 

3 

313 

152 

MS 

PER  CENT  EARNING  BACH  CLASSIFIBD  AMOUNT.* 


END  or  nR.ST  YEAR. 

14  and  under  10  years,  earning— 

Under  SO 

SO  and  un<ler  SH 

S8  and  over 


Total. 


43.3 

50.") 

0.2 

100.0 


1 

54.0 

17.0 

40.0 

82.4 

10;).  0 

100.0 

50.0 

<4I.l 

30.4 

4^% 

13.0 

10.3 

100.0 


100.0 


•  l)e>:ign. 


»  Based  on  number  of  girls  who^e  wages  were  reporte<l. 
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Table  76.— NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  BOSTON  TRADE  -SCHOOL  GIRLS  BEGINNING 
WORK  AT  SPECIFIED  AGE  IN  SPECIFIED  OCCUPATIONS,  AND  EARNING  EACH  CLAS- 
8IFIED  WEEKLY  AMOUNT  AT  END  OF  FIRST  AND  THIRD  YEAR'S  EXPERIENCE— 
Concluded. 

PER  CENT  EARNING  EACH  CLASSIFIED  AMOUNT— Concluded. 


Years  of  experience,  ago  at  beniln- 

nlng  work,  and  classified  weekly 

wages 


END  OF  riRST  TEAR— ooncluded. 

16  and  under  IK  years,  earning— 

Under  56 

S6  and  under  S8 

18  and  over 

Total 

18  years  and  over,  earning— 

Under  $6 

16  and  under  ?« 

18  and  over 

Total 

END  or  TniHD  TKAR. 

14  and  imdcr  16  years,  earning— 

Under  $6....' 

$6  and  under  18 

$8  and  ovor 

Total 

16  an<]  under  18  years,  earning— 

lender  t6 

16  an<l  under  S8 

$8  and  over 

Total 

18  years  and  over,  earning— 

Under  S6. 

W  and  mider  $8 

18  and  ovor 

ToUl 


In  trade  for  which  trained. 


Dress- 
mak- 
ing. 


37.6 

58.4 

4.0 


100.0 


25.5 

56.6 

7.9 


100.0 


Milli- 
nery. 


44.5 

46.0 

9.5 


100.0 


32.1 
53.6 
14.3 


100.0 


8.2 
52. 5 
39.3 


5.8 
47.1 
47.1 


100. 0       100.0 


Power-machine 
oix^rating  on— 


Cloth. 


33.3 

58.4 

8.3 


Straw 
hats. 


Cooking 

and 
de&ign. 


100.0 


39. 
60. 


100.0 


60.0 
40.0 


100.0 


Tot^ll. 


3  ">.  3 
W.O 
10.7 


100.0 


In 

other 

occupar 

tions. 


40.0 
42.0 
18.0 


18.2 
63.6 
1H.2 

100.0 


16.6 
41.7 
41.7 

100.0 

2,>.0 
25.0 
50.0 

31.3 
M.2 
14.5 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


15.8 
36.8 
47.4 


Total. 


35.0 
53.4 
11.7 


100.0 


57.1 
42.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


6.7 
4S.9 
44.4 


12.5 
53.1 
34.4 


100.0  I     100.0 


2.8 
48. 6 
48.6 


100.0 


0.1 
31.8 
50.1 

10.0 
40.0 
50.0 

t 

3.8 

16.7 
83.3 

"ioo.o 

4«.0 
52.2 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

13.1 
44.0 
42.0 


100.0 


100.0 


20.3 
52.0 
18.7 


100.0 


8.2 
60.0 
41.8 


100.0 


7.0 
44.0 
40.0 


12.2 

65.9 
21.9 


IOO.O 


9.1 
36.4 
54. 5 

100.0 

10.1 
56.0 
33.0 

25.0 
30.3 
35.7 

40.0 
60.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


15.0 
50.6 
34.4 


100.0 


It  seems  probable  that  a  girl  entering  a  difficult  trade  like  this  at  such 
an  early  age  docs  not  persist  in  it  for  a  year  unless  she  has  either  a 
natural  aptitude  for  it,  or  an  amount  of  energy  and  persistence  which 
would  be  likely  to  bring  her  to  the  front.  Those  entering  it  at  a  more 
mature  age  do  not  require  so  much  of  these  qualities  to  remain  in  it, 
and  hence  are  not  a  picked  group,  as  these  earher  ones  seem  to  be. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  year  those  who  entered  between  the  ages  of 
16  and  18  show  the  most  favorable  wage  distribution.  This  is  true 
for  the  group  as  a  whole,  for  those  as  a  whole  who  have  remained  in 
their  own  trades,  and  for  those  who  have  entered  other  occupations, 
but  when  those  remaining  in  their  own  trades  are  considered  trade  by 
trade  some  irregularities  appear.  It  is  true  of  the  dressmakers  and 
milliners,  but  for  the  cloth  and  straw  machine  operators  this  group 
makes  a  poorer  showing  than  either  of  the  others.     On  the  whole, 
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the  ttible  seems  to  bear  out  the  contention  of  those  who  hold  that  it 

15  better  for  a  girl  not  to  enter  her  trade  until  she  is  at  least  16, 

EFFECT  ON    WAOES   OF   TRADK-TRAINED   GIRLS. 

Turning  to  the  trade-trained  girls,  the  following  table  shows 
that  reports  as  to  wages  and  age  at  beginning  work  were  obtained 
for  187  still  working  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  after  entering  the 
industrial  world  and  for  136  working  at  the  end  of  the  third  year. 
These  two  groups  show  a  somewhat  greater  divergence  in  Jhe  propor- 
tions b^Lnning  work  at  each  age  than  appeared  between  the  similar 
groups  of  trade-school  girls.  Of  those  working  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year  40.6  per  cent  had  begun  under  16  years  of  age,  40.1  per  cent  at 

16  but  under  18,  and  19.3  per  cent  at  18  or  over.  Of  those  working 
at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  48.5  per  cent  had  begun  work  wlulo  in 
the  youngest  age  group,  38.2  per  cent  in  the  second,  and  13.2  per  cent 
hi  the  third. 

Table  77*-NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  TRADE-TRAINED  GIRLS  BEOINNINO  WORK 
AT  SPECIFIED  AGE  IN  SPECIFIED  OCCIPATIONS  AND  EARNING  EACH  CLASSIFIED 
WEEKLY  AMOUNT  AT  END  OF  FIRST  AND  THIRD  YEAR'S  EXPERIENCE. 

NUAIBEB. 


Years  of  experience,  age  at  beginning  work,  and 
clasAifled  weekly  wag(<s. 


END  OK  WRST  YEAR. 

14  and  imder  16  years,  earning— 

rndorld 

16  and  under  t» 

$8  and  over 

Not  reported 


Total. 


16  and  under  19  years,  earning— 

rndert6 

16  and  under  $8 

SS  and  over 

Not  rei>orted 


Total. 


18  years  and  over,  earning— 

Under  16 

16  and  tmder  $M 

$8  and  over 

Not  reported 


Total 

Grand  totaL 

END  or  THIRD  YF.%R. 

14  and  under  16  vears,  earning— 

Under  16 

t6  and  under  $8 

S8  and  over 

Not  reported 


Totel, 


Dress- 
making. 


29 
t 
1 
2 


17 

H 
.'> 
1 

31 


s 
2 
1 

IS 


for  which  trained. 

In  other 

Cloth 

oorapa- 
tioas. 

Total. 

machine 

Total. 

operating. 

13 

42 

13 

.•» 

9 

13 

3 

I« 

1 

2 

3 

.<» 

2 

1 

3 

13 
9 
• 
2 


31 


23 


II 

13 

.'> 

1 


:« 


17 
7U 


2H 

21 

lU 

2 

61 


U, 
16  t 

3 

I 


20 

79 

6 

M 

7 

2H 

3 

13 

2 

a'l 


•  I 


10 
9 


21 


l.u 

I3H  • 

1» 

19 

16 

2 

4 

•* 
i 

2  . 

55 

13  • 

1« 
l« 

4 
1 


57 

1  t« 


I* 

3 


1  Not  Including  1  etuning  t6  and  under  %^  whoso  age  at  beginning  work  was  not  reported. 
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Table  77— NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  TRADE-TRAINED  GIRLS  BEGINNING  WORK 
AT  SPECIFIED  AGE  IN  SPECIFIED  OCCUPATIONS  AND  EARNING  EACH  CLASSIFIED 
WEEKLY  AMOUNT  AT  END  OF  FIRST  AND  THIRD  YEAR'S  EXPERIENCE— Conclud«Hl. 

NL3IBER— Concluded. 


In  trade  for  which  trained. 

In  other 
occupa- 
tions. 

Yeare  of  cxpcrlenre,  age  at  Ite^Inning  work,  and 
classined  weeklj^  wages. 

Dress- 
making. 

Cloth 

machine 

operating. 

Total. 

Total. 

EN'D  OF  THIRD  YEAR— Concluded. 

16  and  under  18  years,  otirning— 

Under  16 

2 

6 
14 

1 

3 

16 

1 

5 

13 

30 

2 

5 

$6  and  under  |>* 

13 

$.S  and  over 

4" 

34 

Not  reoortod 

2 

Total 

23 

27 

50                 4 

54 

18  vear9  and  over,  oaming— 

Under  $6 

2 
2 
5 

2 

5 

10 

1 

3 

16  and  under  $H 

3 

5 

5 

$S  and  over 



10 

Not  reported 

1 

Total 

g 

s 

17 

1 

18 

Grand  total 

163 

59 

122 

18 

>  140 

PER  CENT  EARNING  BACH  CLASSIFIED  AMOUNT.' 


KNl)  OF  FIRST  YEAR. 

14  and  under  16  years,  earning— 

I'nder  S6 

85.3 

11.8 

2.9 

56.6 

39.1 

4.3 

73.7 

22.8 

3.5 

1 

68.4 
15.8 
15.8 

72.4 

$6  and  under  $8 

21.0 

$8  and  over 

6.0 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

16  and  under  18  years,  earning— 

Under  16 

50.7 
26.7 
10. 6 

37.9 
44.8 
17.3 

47.5 
35.6 
16.9 

37.6 
43.8 
18.7 

45.3 

$6  and  under  9S 

37.4 

ts  and  over 

17.3 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

18  years  and  over,  earning— 

Under  $6 

41.2 

47.1 
11.7 

47.1 
47.1 

5.8 

44.1 

47.1 
8.8 

50.0 

44.4 

16  and  luider  $8 

44.4 

$8  and  over 

60.0 

11  2 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

9.1 
27.3 
63.6 

100.0 

100.0 

100. 0 

KND  OF  THIRD  YEAR. 

1 4  and  under  16  rears,  earning- 

Under  $6. .  /. 

44.9 
31.0 
24.1 

34.0 
35.8 
30.2 

30.8 
53.8 
16.4 

33.3 

P\  and  under  $8 

39.4 

*^  «nd  over , . ,  ^ 

27.3 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

16  and  tinder  18  years,  earning— 

U  nder  $6 

9.1 

27.3 
63.6 

11.5 
26.9 
61.6 

10.4 
27.1 
62.5 

9.6 

16  and  under  $8 

"166.6" 

25.0 

$8  and  over 

65.4 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

11.8 
29.4 
58.8 

100.0 

100.0 

18  years  and  over,  earning— 

I'nder  16 

22.2 
22.2 
55.6 

37.'5' 

62.5 

100.0 

loao 

16.7 

•<6  and  under  18 

27.8 

$8  and  over 

65.5 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1  Not  Including  1  earning  $5  and  under S8  whose  age  at  beginning  work  was  not  not  reported. 
*  Ba^e<l  on  numt)er  of  girls  whose  wages  were  reiK>rted. 
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Comparing  tlu^  wage  distribution  ut  the  end  of  the  first  year,  those 
entering  at  16  but  under  18  years  of  age  show  a  marked  advantage 
over  those  entering  under  10,  and  a  less  marked  but  still  apparent 
advantage  over  those  entering  at  over  18  or  over.  Those  in  other 
occupatioas  who  began  work  at  18  or  over  are  an  exception  to  tliis 
general  statement,  but  as  there  are  oidy  two  in  this  group,  they  are 
not  fairly  comparable  with  the  20  who  entered  under  16,  and  the  16 
who  entered  at  16  but  under  18.  At  the  end  of  the  third  year,  the 
same  general  situation  is  found.  Those  entering  at  16  but  under  18 
have  a  more  favorable  wage  distribution  than  tliose  who  entere<l 
either  earlier  or  later.  Here,  again,  there  is  one  exception  to  the 
gencralrulc:  The  cloth  machine  operators  who  began  work  at  18  or  over 
have  abetter  wage  level  than  either  of  theother  two  groups  in  this  trade. 
Only  eight,  however,  began  work  in  this  age  group,  agaiast  24  who 
began  before  they  were  16,  and  27  who  began  at  16  but  under  18,  so 
that  the  compai'Lson  Is  not  a  very  satisfactory  one.  More  emphaticaUy 
even  than  was  the  case  with  the  trade-school  girls,  the  experience  of 
the  trade-trained  girls  seems  to  indicate  that  the  most  favorable  age  for 
entering  the  sewing  trades  is  between  16  and  18  years  of  age.  Since 
these  trades  arc  practically  closed  to  the  girl  under  16  years  of  age  in 
Massachusetts,  the  evidence  afforded  bj'  the  experience  of  both  the 
trade-school  and  the  trade-trained  girls  as  to  the  best  age  for  entering 
may  provide  some  comfort  to  those  regretting  the  situation. 

ACADEMIC  RDirCATION. 

Preliminary  education  seemed  to  be  an  imjwrtant  factor  in  deter- 
mining a  girl's  ability  to  survive  in  the  trade  school,  and  the  selective 
process  wliich  went  on  there  residted  in  the  formation  of  a  really 
selected  group  from  an  educational  standpoint,  for  the  largest  pro- 
portion were  grammar-^school  graduate^.'  Moreover,  it  determines  to 
a  large  extent  the  kind  of  occupation  which  the  girl  enters  if  she 
leaves  her  trade.  In  addition  to  the  preUrainarv  education,  the  year, 
more  or  less,  spent  in  the  trade  school  has  an  important  influence  in 
the  girFs  wage-earning  career.  The  work  done  in  the  unspecialized 
l>u])lic  schools  and  the  work  done  in  the  trade  school  are  aUke  pre- 
paratory, and  a  coiLsideration  of  both  is  necessary  to  make  dear  the 
relation  of  educational  equipment  and  wage  advancement. 

WAOE8    or    TRADE-SCHOOL    DRESSMAKERS,    CLASSIFIED    ACCORDING    TO    PREVIOUS 

SCUOOLI.SG. 

To  simplify  the  combination  of  three  factors  affecting  wage  ad- 
vancement— that  is,  previous  schooling,  length  of  trade  training,  and 
length  of  working  experience — this  particular  dlscassion  will  bo  lim- 
ited to  the  wages  of  trade-school  dressmakers  at  the  end  of  their  first 
and  third  years  out  of  trade  school,  considered  in  their  relation  U> 
academic  schooling.  The  following  table  shows  the  wages  at  these 
two  periods  for  the  trade-school  dressmakers,  classified  by  their 
school  grade  and  the  length  of  time  spent  in  the  trade  school: 

1  SoG  Table  6,  p.  M. 
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Tablx  78«— number  AND  PER  CENT  OF  BOSTON  TRADE  SCHOOL  TRAINED  DRES^ 
ICAKERS  EARNING  EACH  CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  AMOUNT  AT  END  OF  FIRST  AND 
THIRD  YEARS  AT  WORK.  AFTER  SPECIFIED  MO^TH3  OF  ATTENDANCE  AT  TRADE 
SCHOOL,  BY  GRADE  OF  PREVIOUS  SCHOOLING. 

NUMBEB. 


Years  at  work,  months  o:  attendance  at 
trade  school,  and  classified  weekly  wages. 

Grammar  school. 

Total. 

7 
5 

• 

High 
school. 

4 

Grad- 
uates. 

Nongrad- 
uates. 

Unclassi- 
fled. 

ToUl. 

END  OF  FIKST  YEAR. 

Under  0  months,  earning— 

Under  $6 

5 
3 

2 
2 

11 

S6  and  under  88 

5 

$8  and  over 

Not  TODorted 

1 

2 

3 

3 

TotaL 

9 

6 

15 

4 

19 

—  — 

6  and  under  12  month.s,  earning— 

Under  S6 

28 
20 

13 
10 

1 

41 

31 

2 

1 

9 

18 
3 

1 

50 

$6  and  under  SH 

1 
1 

49 

$S  and  over 

5 

Not  reDorted 

1 

2 

Total 

49 

24 

2 

75 

31 

llXi 

12  and  under  18  months,  earning— 

Under  16 

42 

62 

7 

1 

13 

19 

t 

2 

1 

57 
H2 
14 

1 

n 

21 

3 

70 

16  and  under  $s 

103 

$8  and  over 

17 

Not  roDorted 

1 

Total 

112 

39 

3 

37 

191 

18  months  and  over,  earning— 

Under  96 

14 

31 

3 

2 

15 
15 

1 

1 

30 

46 

4 

2 

30 

$6  and  under  S8 

15 
2 

£1 

$8  and  over 

6 

Not  reported 

2 

Total 

50                31 

1 

82 
326 

17 

99 

Grand  total . . . 

220 

lU) 

6 

89 

415 

END  OF  THIRD  YF.AR. 

Under  6  months,  earning— 

Under  90 

■■  ■ 

$6  and  under  98 

2 
3 
2 

2 
1 

1 

4 
4 

3 

2 
1 

A 

9Kand  over 

5 

Not  reported 

3 

Total 

7 

4 

-:^—-=zn 

11 

6 
34 
20 

1 

3 
1 

14 

6  and  under  12  months,  earning- 

I'ndor  $6 

5 
23 
11 

1 

1 
11 

7 

6 

9*\  and  undt>r  9s. 

10 

44 

98  and  over 

1 

31 

Not  repwted 

1 

2 

Total 

40 

19 

61 

21 

^^2 

12  and  under  IS  months,  earning  ~ 

Under  86 

7 
30 
31 

1 

1 

0 
43 
45 

2 

I 
10 
11 

10 

96  and  imder  9>* 

12 

11 

1 

1 

53 

9S  and  over 

56 

Not  reported 

2 

Total 

m 

2 
21 
11 

2 

2K  1                   7 

09 

22 

1 
6 
2 

121 

18  months  and  over,  earning— 

Under  96 

1 

3 
30 
18 

2 

4 

96  and  under  98 

8 
t 

1 

36 

98  and  over 

20 

Not  reported 

2 

Total 

36 

16                   1 

53 

9 

62 

Grand  total 

152 

1                 iV7   \                  .'i 

224 

""        55 

_ 

279 

1             "1 

■— \ 
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Table  78^NUMBER  AND  PER  CE>iT  OF  BOSTON  TRADE  SCHOOL  TRAINED  DRE6S. 
MAKERS  EARNING  EACH  CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  AMOUNT  AT  END  OF  FIRST  AND 
THIRD  YEARS  AT  WORK,  AFTER  SPECIFIED  MONTHS  OF  ATTENDANCE  AT  TRADE 
SCHOOL,  BY  GRADE  OF  PREVIOUS  SCHOOLING— Concluded. 

FEB  CENT  EARNING  EACH  CLASSIFIED  AMOUNT.i 


Years  at  work,  months  of  attendance  at 
trade  school, and  classified  weekly  wagos. 


KNI)  OF  FIRST  YKAIt. 

Under  6  months,  earning— 

Under  S6 

$6  and  under  $8 

$8  and  over 


Total. 


6  and  under  12  months,  otirning— 

Under  S6 

16  and  imder  $s 

$8  and  over 


Total 


12  and  imder  18  months,  earning— 

Under  $6 

S6  and  under  $s 

$8  and  over 


Total 


18  months  and  over,  earning— 

Under  W 

$6  and  under  18 

18  and  over 


Total 

END  OF  THIRD  YKAR. 

Under  6  months,  earning — 

Under  $6 

S6  and  under  $8 

fS  and  over 


Total. 


0  and  under  12  month.<t,  earninir- 

Tnderie 

W  and  under  *** 

|8  and  over 


Total 


12  and  imder  18  months,  earning— 

Under  $6 

P)  and  under  $8 

18  and  over 


Total 


18  months  and  over,  earning— 

Under  $6 

16  and  under  18 

18  and  over 


Total. 


1  Based  on  number  oi  girb  who^u  u  ;tgcti  were  reported. 
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Abnost  one-half  (46  per  cent)  of  the  415  gh-ls  employed  at  the  end 
of  the  first  year  had  attended  trade  school  12  months  but  less  than  18. 
Almost  three-fourths  (71.6  per  cent)  had  attended  not  less  than  6  nor 
more  than  18  months,  and  these  girls  constitute  the  normal  or 
characteristic  type.  Of  those  attending  trade  school  6  months  and 
less  than  12,  more  than  one-half  the  grammar-school  pupils  and  less 
than  one-third  of  the  high-school  pupils  earned  less  than  $6  at  the  end 
of  their  first  year.  Of  those  attending  trade  school  12  months  but  less 
than  18,  a  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  girls  of  all  degrees  of 
education,  with  some  slight  disadvantage  for  the  grammar-school 
grailuate,  earned  less  than  $6.  No  really  direct  or  convincing  evi- 
dence of  relation  between  previous  schoolmg  and  success  is  obvious, 
therefore,  by  the  end  of  the  first  year  out  of  trade  school. 

By  the  end  of  the  third  year  wage  groupings  have  changed  con- 
siderably, and  of  those  girls  attending  trade  school  6  months  but  less 
than  18,  which  is  the  normal  group,  the  high-school  girl  now  has  a 
somewhat  more  obvious  advantage.  One-third  of  the  grammar- 
school  pupils  and  more  than  one-half  of  the  high-school  pupils  who 
attended  trade  school  6  months  but  less  than  12  earned  $8  or  more. 
Forty-six  (46.4)  per  cent  of  the  grammar-school  pupils  and  50  per 
cent  of  the  high-school  pupils  who  attended  trade  school  12  months 
but  less  than  18  earned  $8  or  more.  The  difference  m  educational 
background  seems  to  be  of  less  unportance  on  first  entermg  the  trade, 
for  the  primary  demand  made  on  the  young  worker  is  necessarily  for 
perfection  in  manual  skill,  and  all  who  have  not  this  skill  enter  on 
very  much  the  same  basis.  By  the  end  of  the  third  year,  however, 
the  girl  has  acquired  the  necessary  manual  skill,  and  then  the  requisite 
for  advancement  is  the  capacity  to  assume  responsibility,  to  use 
judgment,  to  plan,  to  thmk,  to  adapt  what  she  knows  to  new  problems. 
Tlie  girl  who  is  equipped  with  this  power,  whether  through  education 
or  through  other  kinds  of  experience,  is  the  one  who  succeeds.  The 
large  proportion  of  girls  among  those  who  have  not  graduated  from 
grammar  school  who  are  earning  the  higher  wages  suggests  that  it  is 
not  previous  education  alone  which  develops  this  power. 

WAOE8   OP   TRADE-TRAIN KD    DRESSMAKERS,    CLASSIFIED   ACCORDING  .TO    PRBVIOCfl 

SCHOOLING. 

The  situation  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  academic  trainmg  upon  the 
wage  advancement  of  the  trade-trained  dressmakers  differs  in  some 
respects  from  that  just  discussed  among  the  trade-school  dress- 
makers. The  following  table  shows  the  wage  grouping,  at  the  end 
of  the  second  and  fourth  years  at  work,  of  the  trade-trained  dress- 
makers classified  according  to  their  previous  schooling. 
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Table  79.— NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  TRADE-TRAINED  DRESSMAKERS  EARNISa 
EACH  CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  AMOUNT  AT  END  OF  SECOND  AND  FOURTH  YEARS  AT 
WORK,  BY  GRADE  OF  PREVIOUS  SCHOOLING. 

NUMBER. 


Previous  schooling. 


(tirls  earning  classified  wages  at  end  of  s})ociried  year. 


Second  vear. 


Under 
$6 


Grammar  school: 

(traduates 

Nongradtiates 

Unclassified 

Total I 

High  school 

Uncertain  schooling , 

Grand  total 34 


$6 

and 

under 

$s 


$8 

and 
over. 


20 

13 

4 

7 

3 

6 

»3 

1 

30 

16 

11 

4 

9 

5 

1 

1 

Not 
report- 
ed. 


>  1 


Total. 


37 
17 
4  I 


Fourth  vear. 


26 


17 


1 

54 

1 

19 

»2 

^. 

4 

81 

Undec 

16 
and 

and 
over. 

16 

under 

$8 

1 

11 

15 

5 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

17 

21 

4 

9 

I 

1 

1 

22 

3^ 

Not 
report- 
ed. 


«1 


1 
■  2 


TotaL 


II 
2 


40 

13 

4 


S7 


PER  CENT  EARNING  EACH  CLASSIFIED  AMOUNTS 


Provlous  schooling. 


Gmmmar  school: 

Graduates 

Nongradiiates 
Unclassified. . 

Total 

High  school 

Grand  total 


Total. 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


Under 
$6 


3.7 


100.0 
100.0 


2.6 


16 

and 

under 


40.7 
S0.0 
50.0 


43.6 
30.  K 


100.0 


1.9 


and 
over. 

TotaL 

55.6 
50.0 
50.0 

100.0 
IOQlO 

100.0 

53.8 
60.2 

100.0 

loao 

40.7       57.4 


ino.o 


1  One  in  Scotland. 

*  One  in  Italy. 

•  One  in  Russia. 

4  Based  on  the  number  of  girls  whose  wages  were  reporte<l. 

Both  at  the  end  of  the  second  and  of  the  fourth  years  the  high- 
school  students  have  an  advantage  over  the  grammar-school  girls  in 
the  matter  of  wages.  Less  than  one-fourth  of  the  high-school  pupils 
against  one-half  of  the  grammar-school  pupils  earned  less  than  $6  a 
week  at  the  end  of  their  second  year.  Practically  seven-tenths  (69.2 
per  cent)  of  the  high-school  pupils  against  53.8  per  cent  of  the  grani- 
mar-school  pupils  earned  $8  or  more  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year. 
In  this  trade-trained  group  the  previous  schooling  seems  to  have  a 
more  pronounced  effect  upon  wages  than  among  the  trade-school 
girls,  a  fact  which  suggests  that  the  trade  school  may  play  an  impor- 
tant part  in  supplementing  the  inadequate  preparation  of  the  girls  of 
a  lower  educational  standard.  In  general,  among  both  trade-trained 
and  trade-school  dressmakers,  the  girl  with  more  preliminary  educa- 
tion appears  to  have  an  advantage,  though  the  comparatively  small 
number  in  the  trades  who  have  gone  beyond  the  grammar  school  pro- 
vide small  basis  for  conclusions. 
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WAGES  AND  LENGTH  OF  WORKING  SEASON. 

The  real  significance  of  weekly  wages,  however,  lies  in  the  number 
of  weeks  in  the  year  they  are  received.  The  sewing  trades  for  which 
the  school  trains  are  highly  seasonal,  and  unemployment  or  irregularity 
of  employment  constitutes  one  of  the  most  vigorous  sifting  influences. 
Less  seasonal  trades,  even  at  a  lower  weekly  rate,  not  only  may  pro- 
vide a  larger  annual  income,  but  do  not  subject  their  workers  to  the 
strain  and  uncertainty  of  irregular  employment  or  none  at  all. 

LENGTH  or  SEASON,  BY  TRADES.  FOR  6SS  TRADB-SCHOOL  GIRLS. 

The  following  table  shows  for  533  *  trade-school  girls  employed  at 
the  time  of  the  investigation  the  number  of  months  of  employment 
they  had  had  during  a  year. 

Table  80.— NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  BOSTON  TRADE  SCHOOL  OIRLS  EMPLOYED 
IN  SPECIFIED  TRADES  EACH  CLASSIFIED  NUMBER  OF  MONTHS  DURING  A 
FULL  YEAR. 

NUMBEB-S 


Months  at  >vork  during 
a  full  year. 


Under  3  months 

3  and  under  4  months . . 

4  and  imder  5  months . . 

5  and  under  6  months . . 

6  and  under  7  months . . 

7  and  under  8  months . . 

8  and  under  9  months . . 

9  and  under  10  months . 

10  and  under  11  months 

11  and  under  12  months 

12  mouths , 

Not  reported 

Total 


Sewing  trades. 

1     Power-machine 

Operating  on— 

Dress- 
making. 

MilU- 
nery. 

Total. 

Cloth. 

Straw 
hats. 

3 

1 

3                 2  '               1 

9' 

1 

1  ,               1                 2 

5 

2 

3' 1               6 

11 

5 

7  i                1  ,               9 

22 

10 

5'               1                   4 

20 

5 
39 

67 

5  •               1 
2                  5 

11 

45 
76 



2 

40 

«  1              3  ;              3 

52 

22 

9                  M 

2 

41 

8 

3                  9 

3 

23 

11 

*l 

13 



1 

213 

»j 

33 

32 

32S  ; 

Other 
trades. 


205  ; 


Total. 


6 

15 

10 

15 

2 

13 

7 

29 

H 

28 

7 

18 

9 

54 

9 

86 

11 

63 

33 

74 

95 

118 

8 

21 

533 


PER  CENT  AT  WORK  BACH  SPECIFIED  NUMBER  OF  MONTHS.' 


Under  3  months 

1.5 

.5 

1.0 

2.5 

5.0 

2.5 

19.3 

33.1 

19.8 

10.9 

3.0 

6.3 

2.1 

6.3 

14.6 

10.4 

8.1 

10.4 

4.2 

12.5 

18.8 

6.3 

6.1 
3.0 

3.1 

6.3 

18.7 

28.0 

12.5 

3  and  under  4  months 

4  and  under  5  months.. 

6  and  under  6  months 

3.0 

3.0 

6.1 

3.0 

15.2 

9.1 

24.2 

27.3 

6  and  under  7  months 

7  and  under  8  months 

8  and  under  9  months 

9  and  under  10  months 

6.3 
9.4 
6.3 
9.4 

lOand  under  11  months 

11  luid  under  12  months 

12  months 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

2.9 

3.0 

2.9 

1.6 

5.0 

2.9 

3.5 

1.0 

2.5 

7.0 

3.6 

5.6 

6.4 

4.0 

5.5 

3.5 

3.6 

3.8 

14.3 

4.6 

10.5 

24.0 

4.6 

16.6 

16.5 

5.6 

12.3 

13.0 

16.7 

14.5 

7.3 

4X.2 

22.9 

KIO.O 


100.0 


100.0 


»  26  of  the  659  employed  at  the  time  of  the  investigation  had  not  ]>een  out  of  trade  .school  a  full  yeiu". 

*  Including  only  those  who  were  out  of  trade  school  a  full  year. 

*  Based  on  number  of  girls  whose  time  at  work  during  the  year  was  reported. 
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The  seasonal  character  of  the  sewing  trades  appears  very  plainly 
here.  Thirty-six  (36.8)  per  cent  of  those  remaining  in  the  sewing 
trades,  against  70.5  per  cent  of  those  who  had  gone  into  other  occu- 
pations worked  10  months  or  more — most  excellent  evidence  as  to 
why  the  girls  go  into  other  occupations.  Forty  per  cent  of  the  girls 
in  the  sewing  trades  worked  9  but  less  than  11  months,  while  48.2  per 
cent  of  those  in  other  occupations  worked  12  months.  Among  the 
sewing  trades,  the  millinery  trades  have  the  shortest  seasons,  58.2 
per  cent  of  the  custom  milliners  working  less  than  nine  months  and 

68.6  per  cent  of  the  straw  machine  operators  not  exceeding  seven 
months.  Those  of  the  straw  machine  operators  having  longer  sea- 
sons have  usually  been  in  factories  which  made  velvet  hats  in  the 
summer,  and  owing  to  this  combination  a  few  worked  most  of  the 
year.  Some  of  the  milliners  who  worked  nine  months  or  more  were 
employed  in  department  stores  or  wholesale  houses  and  were  shifted 
from  one  department  to  another  where  most  needed.  More  than  one- 
half  of  the  cloth  machine  operators  worked  1 1  months  or  more  in  the 
factory,  but  for  them  dull  seasons  mean  less  work  and  smaller  wages, 
not  necessarily  absolute  unemployment.  Among  the  dressmakers 
one-third  worked  9  months  but  less  than  10,  and  more  than  one- 
third  (34.6  per  cent)  worked  10  months  or  more.' 

WAGES  OF  TRADE-SCHOOL  GIRLS  TRAINED  FOR  SEWING  TRADES.  CLASSIFIED  ACCORD- 

INO  TO  LENGTH  OF  WORKING  SEASON  AND  TRADES. 

Table  81  shows  the  wage  grouping  of  the  girls,  classified  according 
to  the  number  of  months  worked. 

Preceding  discussions  have  shown  that  girls  in  the  millinery 
trades  earned  higher  average  wages  than  those  in  the  clothing  trades. 
Tliis  table  shows  the  same  situation,  but  also  shows  how  heavily 
these  higher  wages  are  discounted  by  the  shorter  seasons.  Of  the 
girls  following  their  own  trades,  58.8  per  cent  in  the  clothing  trades 
against  65  per  cent  in  the  millinery  trades  earned  $8  or  more  a  week^' 
but  86.3  per  cent  in  the  clothing  trades  against  43.8  per  cent  in  the 
millinery  trades  had  a  working  season  of  eight  months  or  more. 
Thirty  per  cent  of  those  in  the  millinery  trades  against  9  per  cent 
of  those,  in  the  clothing  trades  earned  $12  or  over  a  week,  but  only 

41.7  per  cent  of  this  wage  group  in  the  milUnery  trades  worked  10 
months  or  more  against  61.9  per  cent  of  those  in  the  clothing  trades. 
Real  earnings  can  not  be  deduced  with  certainty  from  this  tabic, 
since,  as  already  mentioned,  in  many  of  the  clothing  trades  there 
may  be  slack  work  and  lower  wages  without  absolute  unemployment^ 
but  taking  the  figures  of  this  table  at  their  face  value,  those  in  the 
millinery  trades  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  much  advantage  over 
those  in  the  clothing  trades,  in  spite  of  the  lower  nominal  wages  paid 
in  the  latter. 

*  For  further  discussioo,  see  Bui.  No.  198,  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

*  Penentages  baeed  on  the  number  for  whom  both  length  of  season  and  wages  are  reported. 
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1  \BLE  Sl.-NUMBER  OF  BOSTON  TRADE  SCHOOL  GIRLS  TRAINED  FOR  SEWING  TRADES 
KMPLOYED  EAril  CLASSIFIED  NUMBER  OF  MONTHS  DURING  FULL  YEAR,  AND 
EARNLVG  CLASSIFIED  WAGES. 

GIRLS  TRAINED  FOR  CLOTHING  TRADES.^ 


Months  at  work  during  a 
full  vear.2 


Workine  in  their  trade  — 

If naer  »•  months 

»i  and  under  8  months... 
8 and  under  10  months.. 
10  and  under  12  months. 

12  months 

Not  reported 


Girls  whose  weekly  wages  were — 


Under 
Pi 


Total, 


3 
I 
2 
3 
2 
1 

12 


$n  and 
under  $8 

$8  and 
under  $10 

$10  and 
under  $12 

$12  and 
over. 

8 
8 
43 
21 
5 
1 

3 
7 

44 

2G 

G 

1 

87 

« 

2 

15 

12 

1 

1 

8 

11 

2 

1 

m 

t 

81 

22  ! 

Total. 


\\  orkln?  in  other  occnpatfon 

Under  O  months 

f)  and  imder  8  months... 
8  and  under  10  months... 
10  and  under  12  months. 

I2m<mths 

Not  reported 


Total , 


Grajjd  total. 


3 

1' 
) 
4 

13 

14 

1 

5 

:> 

2 

3 

17 

2 

3 

2 

i. 
I 

3 
5 
2 

2 
4 

8 

2 
8 

3 

ao 

39 

34 

10 

17 

5 

1             ^^ 

125 

121 

41 

38 

13 

19 
12 

9 
23 
55 

5 

125 


371 


GIRLS  TR.UNRD  FOR  MILLINERY  TRADES.* 


Working  In  their  trade—            , 
Under  i\  month's 

2 

14 

ti 

4 

1 

3 
2 
6 
1 

i 

3 
3 

1 

1 
9   

32 

Oand  under  K  months 

4    

13 

8  and  under  10  month.'t 

1    

9 

10  and  under  12  munthe 

20 

12  months* 

3    

G 

Not  reported 

1 
n 

1 

2 

, 

IS 

Total 

2>\ 

10 

21 

I 

82 

Working  in  other  of^ctipationji— 

Under  <»  montlis 

6  and  under  8  months | 

8  and  under  10  months 

10  and  under  12  months ! 

12  mouths 

Not  reported 


1 

3 


Total 

Grand  total. 


I) 
9 


3    , 
1 

'i 

9 

22  1 
48 


9 

15 


2 
3 
5 


30 


10 


1 
2 


6 
3 
9 
19 
40 
3 


80 


48 


20 


32 


1C2 


»  That  is,  custom  dressniihini;  and  cloth  raachino-sewing  trades. 

*  The  past  ye.ir  iias  been  used  to  insure  a  more  neirly  correct  statement  ol  the  length  of  time  actually 
worked. 
'<>  That  is,  millinery  and  straw  machine  operating. 

Tlie  girls  who  have  gone  out  from  their  own  trades  seem,  oii  the 
whole,  to  have  improved  their  situation  by  doing  so,  when  the 
number  of  weeks  worked  is  taken  into  consideration.  Those  who 
have  left  the  clothing  trades  show  a  larger  proportion  in  both  the 
lowest  and  the  highast  w'age  groups  than  is  found  among  those  remain- 
ing in  their  trade,  but  the  percentage  receiving  less  than  88  Is  slightly 
larger  among  those  w*ho  have  left.     On  the  other  hand  those  who 
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have  left  have  the  advantage  in  length  of  woi^ing  season,  67  per 
cent  haWng  been  employed  for  10  months  or  more  against  38.2  per 
cent  of  those  remaining  in  their  trades.  Among  the  girls  who  have 
left  the  millinery  trades  the  proportion  earning  S8  or  over  is  almost 
the  same  a.s  among  those  who  have  remained  in  the  trades,  64  per 
cent  and  65  per  cent,  respectively,  bnt  thpse  remaining  in  the  trades 
show  a  much  lai'ger  per  cent  earning  $10  or  over.  The  girls  who 
have  left  the  trades,  however,  have  a  very  decided  advantage  in  the 
length  of  working*season;  more  than  half  (52  per  cent)  were  employed 
for  12  months  and  25.3  per  cent  were  employed  for  10  months  but 
less  than  12.  Among  the  girls  remaining  in  their  trades  these  pro- 
portions were,  respectively,  7.5  per  cent  and  25  per  cent. 

SUT^IMART. 

In  summarizing  this  survey  of  the  wages  earned  by  tlie  girls  trained 
in  the  trade  Bchool,  two  important  considerations  must  be  kept  in 
mind.  ,  The  weekly  wage  reported  is  4  nominal  weekly  wage  decreased 
(1 )  by  absence  and  occasional  days  out  and  (2)  by  seasonal  fluctuation. 
With  this  in  mind,  it  appears  that  an  average  weekly  wage  of  $8  Ls 
reported  by  the  (3cA  of  the  third  year  out  of  trade  school  by  the  girls 
who  have  used  their  training.  The  time  of  reaching  this  averago 
varies  for  the  different  trades.  Not  until  the  fourth  year  did  one- 
half  or  more  of  the  dressmakers  trained  in  tlie  trade  school,  as  well  as 
of  those  who  acquired  their  training  in  the  trade,  reach  a  weekly  wage 
of  $8  or  more,  but  both  trade-school  and  trade-trained  workers  in 
the  cloth  power-machine  operating  trades  reached  this  standard  in 
their  third  year.  Tiio  trade-school  dressmaker  maintains  a  slight 
advantage  over  the  tra<le-trained  worker,  but  the  power-machine 
operators  show  very  similar  wage  returns  regardless  of  their  trakiing. 
The  yi'^r  spent  in  the  trade  school,  while  undoubtedly  of  great 
a<lvantage  to  the  girl,  can  not  be  translated  into  terms  of  money  as  a 
year's  a<lvantago  over  the  girl  who  has  come  up  through  the  trade, 
a  condition  which  is  true  of  many  other  forms  of  education.  'Rie 
real  advantage  enjoyed  by  the  trade-school  girl  is  in  her  early  expc- 
rionco  —she  is  lifted  over  the  unskilled,  unrriated  processes  paying  a 
low  wage,  and  put  at  once  on  the  processes  which  lead  directly  to 
advancement  m  skill  and  wage.  However,  the  recent  development 
of  socoudary-tra;dc  training  must  be  kept  in  mind,  aud  even  a  alight 
advantage  sliould  prove  a  stimulus  to  industrial  educators  for  greater 
efforts  and  accomplishments.  The  regulation  of  the  placement  wago 
of  the  girls  trained  in  the  Boston  Trade  School  during  the  last  few 
yeai-s  gives  them  an  Initial  financial  advantage  but  does  not  insnre 
an  automatic  advance  over  that  placement  wage  untfl  they  have 
developed  the  maturity  and  skill  to  justify  advancement. 
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In  general,  the  girls  who  remain  in  their  trades  show  better  wage 
returns  than  the  gh'ls  who  leave  them  for  other  occupations,  but  the 
shorter  seasons  in  the  sewing  trades  doubtless  neutralize  the  apparent 
advantage.  The  kind  of  occupation  entered  by  the  girls  leaving  their 
own  trades  provides  an  mteresting  index  to  personal  types  and  also 
to  wage  opportunities.  About  one-half  the  dressmakei's  and  milliners 
leaving  their  trade  went  mto  clerical  and  professional  service.  ■  Two- 
fifths  of  the  dressmakers  and  one-tenth  of  the  milliners  went  into 
manufactures  and  domestic  service,  which  drew  the  majority  of  the 
cloth  machine  operators  who  had  left  their  trades.  Search  for  tlie 
cause  of  this  difiFerence  reveals  that  the  milliners  rank  first  in  educa- 
tional equipment,  the  dressmakers  second,  and  the  power-machine 
operators  third. 

The  relation  of  education  to  advancement  in  the  sewing  trades  is  not 
very  obvious,  perhaps  because  comparatively  few  of  the  workers 
have  more  than  a  gi-ammar-school  education.  From  available  data, 
the  high-school  girl  seems  to  start*  on  much  the  same  wage  basis  as 
the  girl  with  less  education,  because  the  primary  requisite  is  manual 
skill.  By  the  end  of  the  third  year,  however,  when  the  opportunity 
for  original  thought  and  action  is  opened  tip  for  the  girl  who  has  the 
ability  to  utilize  it,  the  high-school  girl  shows  some  advantage  over 
the  grammar-school  graduate.  The  success  of  the  grammar-school 
nongi-aduate,  however,  raises  the  question  of  how  far  the  high-school 
girl's  success  may  be  credited  to  academic  schooling.  Comparison 
of  the  relation  between  schooling  and  the  wages  earned  by  the  trade- 
school  and  the  trade-trained  girls  seems  to  suggest  that  the  trade 
school  performs  an  important  service  in  supplementing  the  equipment 
of  the  girl  of  lower  educational  standard,  turning  out  a  homogeneous 
group  which  shows  much  less  variation  in  wages  than  is  found  in  the 
trade-tramed  group. 

Experience  and  maturity  are  important  factors  in  determining 
wages  in  trades  involving  manual  skill  and  'common  sense,"  as 
employers  term  it,  and  the  correlation  between  these  and  wag(»s 
is  obvious.  At  the  time  of  beginning  work  greater  maturity  showed 
correspondingly  higher  wage  returns,  but  by  the  end  of  the  third  year 
the  girl  beginning  at  18  years  or  more  had  not  maintained  her  prece- 
dence over  the  girl  beginning  work  at  16  years.  The  girl  beginning 
work  under  16  years,  however,  is  a  laggard  in  regard  to  wages  at 
the  end  of  both  the  first  and  the  third  year,  a  fact  which  yields  inter- 
esting support  to  the  argument  in  favor  of  raising  the  present  age 
limit  for  beginning  work. 


CHAPTER   v.— INDUSTRIAL    EXPERIENCE    AND    WAGES    OF 
WORCESTER  AND  CAMBRIDGE  TRADE-SCHOOL  GIRLS. 

WORCESTER  GIRLS'  TRADE  SCHOOL. 

Since  the  Worcester  Trade  School  was  not  eatabhshed  till  Septem- 
ber, 1911,  and  since  its  course  requires  two  years  for  completion,  the 
working  experience  of  its  pupils  at  the  time  of  the  investigation 
(Februarj'-March,  1915)  was  necessarily .  too  short  to  tlirow  much 
light  on  their  industrial  efficiency.  The  study  of  the  Worcester 
Trade  School,  therefore,  is  valuable  chiefly  because  of  the  schools 
peculiar  problems  and  its  method  of  solving  them;  for  Worcesjlcr 
has  established  a  trade  school  to  train  girls  primarily  for  the  custom 
sewing  trades,  and  yet,  so  fiu*  as  trade  opportunities  for  any  large 
number  of  girls  are  concerned,  these  trades  are  practically  non- 
existent in  the  city.  Moreover,  this  is  a  situation  likely  to  confront 
the  new  trade  schools  established  in  practically  any  medium-sized 
city.  Tlie  Worcester  school,  taking  the  general  plan  of  a  trade 
school  established  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  particular  largo  city,  hiis 
striven  to  adjust  it  to  the  local  needs  of  a  community  with  very 
difTcront  conditions  and  trade  opportunities.  Its  effort  to  make 
this  adjustment  is  the  chief  matter  of  interest  in  the  school's  history. 

AGE  AND  INDUSTRUL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  GIRLS  STUDIED. 

At  the  time  of  the  investigation,  166  pupils  of  the  Worcester  Trade 
School  had  either  madause  of  their  trade,  or  had  attended  the  school 
for  at  least  nine  months,  although  after  leaving  it  they  had  not  used 
their  trade.  The  following  table  shows  the  age  distribution  of  these 
girls,  classified  as  to  whether  or  not  they  were  earning  wages,  and  if 
they  were,  whether  in  their  own  trade  or  in  some  other  occupation: 

TAhi.E8«.-  NIMBER  .VND  PER  CENT  IN  SPECIFIED  AC5E  GROUPS  AMoN'G  WORCEoTKR 
TRADE  SCHOOL  OIRLS  WHO  WERE  EARNING  AND  NOT  EARNING  W\GEd. 


Age  proup. 


rndtr  Ifi  yenrs 

Itt  nml  uiKler  18  years 
IH  sind  tnuler  20  years . 
20  \  ears  and  over 


Total 


Number  and  i>er  cent  in  s|ieoifled  age  groups  of  girb  who  were  - 


Eurnins  wiiges 

in  their  own 

trades. 


Nam- 
lier. 


\ 

23 
25 


Per 
cent. 


6.6 
37.1 
40.3 
16. 1 


r»2  1   100.0 


Earning  wages 
in  other  occu- 
pations. 

• 

Not  earning 
wugcv. 

Nnm-       Per 
ber.    J  cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

12.  S 

4«.K 

3tV2 

4.3 

2          3.5 
25        43.9 
20        35.1 
10        17.5 

G 
22 
17 

2 

37       100.0 


47  I     100. 0 


Total. 


Num- 
ber. 


12 
70 
62 
22 

166 


IVr 
cent. 


7.2 
42.2 
:i7.3 

13.3 

laj.  0 


U\) 
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Tablk  79.— NUHBRR  AND  PER  CENT  OF  TRADE-TRAINED  DRE8Slf  AEERS  EARNING 
EACH  CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  AMOUNT  AT  END  OF  SECOND  AND  FOURTH  YEARS  AT 
WORK,  BY  QRADB  OF  PREVIOUS  SCHOOLING. 

NUMBER. 


PrevloiiA  M^hoollng. 


(HrLs  ottming  classified  wages  at  etid  of  .'iiieoUied  year. 


Second  year. 


Under 
SO 


(Inimraar  iiohnol: 

(•niduatcs 20 

NongradiiateH 7 

rnclussmed »3 

Totol I  30 

nighiichaol 4 

rnoertatii  schooling 

Grand  toUl 34 


16 

and 

under 

IS 


and 
over. 


la 

4 

3 

6 

1 

Ki 

11 

tf 

6 

I  , 

1 

Not 
report- 
ed. 


>  1 


Total. 


1 

1 

•2 


37 

17 

4 

58 

19 

4 


Fourth  vear. 


Under 
16 


16 

and 

under 

$8 


11 
5 

1  I 


$8 

and 
over. 


2ti 


SI 


17  I 

4  I 

1 


15 
5 
1 

21 
9 
1 


Not 
report- 
ed. 


«1 


1 
•  2 


ToUL 


27 
11 

a 


22 


31 


40 

13 

4 


57 


PER  CENT  EARNING  EACH  CLASSIFIED  AMOlTNT.< 


rrt'vimis  schooHng. 


Grammar  jschool: 

(^ntduates 

Noncraduntes. 
UucJassiiied. . . 


Total. 
High  sc^hool 


Grand  titl^il 


Under 
16 


S6 

and 

under 


and 
over. 


54.1 
43.  S 
75.0 

X\  1 
IK.  7 

2^.1  , 
.'1*1.  0 

10.  8 
37.  5 
25.0 

52.  () 
22  2 

19.3 
27.  H 

Total. 


100. 0 
100.0 
100. 0 


100.0 
100.0 


Under 
96 


3. 


2.6 


16 

and 
under 


40.7 
SO.0 
50.0 


43.6 
30.  R 


and 

over. 

ToUl. 

55.6 
fi0.0 

50.0 

loao 

100.0 

lonit 

5S.8 

m.2 

100.0 
100.0 

44.1  ,     3:i.<       22.1 


lOiX  0 


1.9'     40.7       57.  4  • 


100.0 


»  One  In  Scotland. 

>  One  in  lUily. 

•  One  in  Huv<u 

<  Based  on  the  numSer  of  >;irl^  whoc«e  wu^e^  were  r«{)orteil. 

Both  at  tho  end  of  the  second  and  of  the  fourth  vears  the  hiorh- 
school  students  have  an  advantage  over  the  grammar-school  girls  in 
tho  matter  of  wagt*s.  Less  than  one-fourth  of  the  high-school  pupils 
against  one-half  of  the  grammar-s<»hotil  pupils  earned  less  than  $6  a 
wiH^k  at  the  end  of  their  second  year.  Practically  seven-tenths  (69.2 
pt^r  cent)  of  the  high-schiH)l  pupils  agauist  53.S  per  cent  of  the  gram* 
mar-schtx>l  pupils  earned  $S  or  more  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year. 
In  this  tradt^trained  gn>up  the  previous  schooling  seems  to  have  m 
more  pn>nounced  effect  ujx>n  wagi*s  than  among  the  trade-scbcH^ 
girls,  a  fact  which  suggi^ts  tliat  the  trade  sclund  may  play  an  impor- 
tant part  in  supplementitig  the  inadequate  preparation  of  the  girls  of 
a  lower  educational  stantlanl.  In  general,  among  both  trade-trmiiKHl 
and  tradt*-schiH>l  dn^<smakers.  the  girl  with  more  preliminary  educa- 
tion apjx^ars  to  have  an  advantage,  thoueh  the  comparatively  small 
iuuiiIht  in  the  iradt*^  who  have  gone  Wvoiid  the  grammar  school  pro- 
"*ide  small  ha^i<  tor  conclusion-*. 
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WAGES  AND  LENGTH  OF  WORKING  SEASON. 

The  real  significance  of  weekly  wages,  however,  lies  in  the  number 
of  weeks  in  the  year  they  are  received.  The  sewing  trades  for  which 
tlie  school  trains  are  highly  seasonal,  and  unemployment  or  irregularity 
of  employment  constitutes  one  of  the  most  vigorous  sifting  influences. 
Less  seasonal  trades,  even  at  a  lower  weekly  rate,  not  only  may  pro- 
vide a  larger  annual  income,  but  do  not  subject  their  workers  to  the 
strain  and  uncertainty  of  irregular  employment  or  none  at  all. 

LENGTH  OF  SEASON,  BY  TRADES,  FOR  US  TRADB-SCHOOL  GIRLS. 

The  following  table  shows  for  533  *  trade-school  girls  employed  at 
the  time  of  the  investigation  the  number  of  months  of  employment 
they  had  had  during  a  year. 

Table  80.— NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  BOSTON  TRADE  SCHOOL  GIRLS  EMPLOYED 
IN  SPECIFIED  TRADES  EACH  CLASSIFIED  NUMBER  OF  MONTHS  DURING  A 
FULL  YEAR. 

NUMBER.^ 


Seeing  trades. 

1 

1 

1 

Months  Bt  \vork  (luring 
a  full  year. 

Dress- 
making. 

Mim- 

nery. 

Power-machine 
operating  on— 

Total. 

Cloth. 

Straw 
hats. 

Under  3  months 

3 

1 

2 

5 

10 

5 

39 

67 

40 

22 

8 

11 

3 

1 
3 
7 
5 
4 
5 
2 
6 
9 
3 
2 

2! 

1  '               2 

1               6 

1                  9 
1                    4 

9 

3  and  under  4  months 

5  ■ 

4  and  under  5  months 

11 

5  and  under  6  months 

22 

6  and  under  7  months 

20  1 

7  and  under  8  months 

2 
1 

11 

8  and  under  9  months 

45 
76 
52 
41 
23 
13 

9  and  under  10  months 

5 

I 

9 

2 
3 
2 
3 

10  and  under  11  months 

11  and  under  12  months 

12  months 

Not  reported 

1 

Total 

213 

50 

33                32 

32S 

. 

Other 
trades. 


6 

10 

2 

7 

R 

7 

9 

9 

11 

33 

95 

8 


205 


Total. 


15 
15 
13 
29 
28 
18 
54 
85 
03 
74 
118 
21 


533 


PER  CENT  AT  WORK  EACH  SPECIFIED  NUMBER  OF  MONTHS.' 


Under  3  months 

3  and  under  1  months. . 

4  and  under  5  months... 

5  and  under  6  months. . 

6  and  under  7  months. . 

7  and  under  8  months . . 

8  and  under  9  months . . 

9  and  under  10  months. 

10  and  under  11  months 

11  and  under  12  months 

12  months 

Total 


1 

I 

1 

2 

5 

2 

19 

33 

19 

10 

3 


.5 
.0 
.0 

O 

.0 
5 
3 
1 
8 
9 

.9 


6.3 
2.1 
6.3 

14.6 

10. 
8. 

10. 
4. 

12. 

18.8 
6.3 


.4 

1 
4 

2 
5 


100.0  I        100.0 


6.1 
3.0 


3.0 

3.0 

6.1 

3.0 

15.2 

9.1 

24.2 

27.3 


100.0 


3.1 

6.3 

18.7 

28. 0 

12.5 


6.3 
9.4 
6.3 
9.4 


100.0 


2.9 

3.0 

2.9 

1.6 

5.0 

2.9 

3.5 

1.0 

2.5 

7.0 

3.6 

5.6 

6.4 

4.0 

5.5 

3.5 

3.6 

3.8 

14.3 

4.6 

10.5 

24.0 

4.6 

16.6 

16.5 

5.6 

12.3 

13. 0 

16.7 

14.5 

7.3 

48.2 

22.9 

100.0 


100. 0 


100.0 


»  20  of  the  559  employed  at  the  time  of  the  investigation  had  not  been  out  of  trade  .school  a  full  year. 

*  Including  only  those  who  wore  out  of  trade  school  a  full  year. 

>  Based  on  number  of  girls  whose  time  at  work  during  the  year  was  reported. 
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First,  the  previous  classes  have  practically  supplied  the  demand  for 
young  workers  in  the  custom  trades,  and,  second,  the  factory  sewing 
trades,  which  in  Worcester  are  mostly  the  manufacture  of  corsete 
and  underwear,  had  at  the  time  of  this  investigation  been  suffering 
severe  industrial  depression  for  several  years.  As  the  girls  grow 
older,  new  opportunities  become  available,  and  a  decreasing  propor- 
tion is  found  at  home.  Marriage  has  scarcely  affected  the  situation, 
only  three  girls  having  been  married  at  the  time  of  the  investigation. 
Some  variation  is  found  within  the  different  trades  in  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  training  in  a  wage-earning  capacity.  Tlie  following 
table  shows  the  distribution  at  specified  times  after  leaving  the  trade 
school  of  the  girls  trained  for  the  different  trades: 

Table  84.— NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  WORCESTER  TRADE  SCHOOL  GIRLS 
TRAINED  FOR  THE  SEWING  TRADES  WHO  WERE  EARNING  AND  NOT  KARXINO 
WAGES  WHEN   OUT  OF  SCHOOL  EACH  SPECIFIED  LENGTH  OF  TIME. 

DRESSMAKING. 


Lrngt)!  of  time  out  of  trade 
school. 


Grand 
total. 


Number. 


Earning  wagrs. 


Tolal.  I   Ihdr  >'hcr 


Per  Ci»nt  oaminir  ftnd  not  ram- 
ing  wagr.<<. 


Kumiui;  wages. 


T 


Not 
oaming 
wages. 


At  first  leaving. 
A  t  end  of— 

First  year. . 

Second  year . 

Third  year.. 


lOS 

los 
4i 
10 


70! 

37 

'J 


Ifi 
4 


2\ 
21 


3S 


41 

4 
1 


MILLINERY. 


Al  first  leaving. 

A I  end  of— 
First  year. . 
Second  year 
Tlurd  year . 


2l» 

2«.» 

20 

4 


2S 

2C 

IS 

4 


IS 

l.j 
7 


10 

11 

II 

4 


At  first  lea  vine. 
A I  end  of- 

Firat  year. . 

Second  year. 

Third  year . . 


CLOTH  MACHINE  OPERATING. 


2y 

21 
6 


28 
26 

5  I 


20 

s 

17 

(» 

13 

.') 

I 

1 

3 
3 
1 


In 

otui 

tlicir 

trado. 

04.  S 

■ 

42.  G 

r,2.o 

31.. *! 

84.1 

36.4 

W.O 

40.0 

In     } 
other  ', 
occupa- 


Noi 
e;»niiii|: 


tiOD:*. 


22.2  ' 

30  .';  • 
47.7' 
"lO.  (» 


P6.fi 

89.7 

lOO.U 


62.1  !  34.5  1 

.•>1.7  3.J.0  • 
3't.  0  ;'Wt.  0 
100.0    . 


116. 6 

89.7 
H.-.7 
83.3 


69.0 

r)8.6 
61.  n 

66.6 


t 


27.6 

31.0 

23.  S 
16.7 


.1-».2 

3k.  0 
I.V9 
10.0 


3.1 

10.3 
10  o 


10.3 
14.3 
14.7 


Nearly  two-thirtls  (65.1  per  cenO  of  these  ^irls  had  been  trained 
for  dressmaking,  and  in  this  group  were  found  the  smallest  propor- 
tions utilizing  their  training,  for  the  trade  can  not  assimilate  such 
a  largo  number  of  j'oung,  partially  equipped  workers.  The  power- 
machine  operators  show  the  largest  proportion  entering  their  trade 
on  leaving  school,  more  than  two-thirds  doing  so,  as  against  over 
two-liftl)s  t>f  the  dressmakers,  and  over  three-fifths  of  the  millinius. 
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At  the  end  of  the  first  year  after  leaving  school,  less  than  one-third 
of  the  dressmakers,  over  one-half  of  the  milliners,  and  less  than  three- 
fifths  of  the  power-machine  operators  were  still  in  their  trade.  The 
dressmakers  and  the  power-machine  operators  who  had  been  out  of 
school  as  much  as  two  years  both  showed  a  larger  proportion  work- 
ing in  their  own  trade  at  the  .end  of  the  second  year  after  leaving 
school  than  were  working  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  while  the 
millinere  showed  a  much  smaller  proportion.  Of  the  girls  who  had 
been  out  of  school  three  years,  the  dressmakers  and  power-machine 
operators  showed  a  still  larger  proportion  in  their  own  trades  at  the 
end  of  the  third  year,  while  there  were  none  of  the  milliners  working 
m  their  trade.  The  fact  that  none  of  the  milliners  had  continued  in 
their  trade  seems  due  to  two  causes,  the  seasonal  character  of  the 
trade  and  the  small  opportunity  it  offers  for  steady  workers.  Tlie 
young  girls  just  leaving  trade  school  sometimes  displace  the  girls 
who  have  been  out  in  the  trade  for  a  year  or  two,  because  in  the  shops 
of  a  small  city  the  employer  does  most  of  the  skilled  work,  and  the 
young  girl  who  can  do  the  simple  processes  nearly  as  well  as  the 
gu-1  who  has  been  at  them  for  a  year  or  two  wiU  work  for  smaller 
wages.  As  only  four  milliners  had  been  out  for  three  years,  much 
significance  can  not  be  attached  to  this  showing. 

LENGTH  OF  WORKING  EXPERIENCE  AND  EMPLOYMENT. 

When  the  length  of  working  experience  is  considered  instead  of 
length  of  time  out  of  trade  school,  the  situation  does  not  change 
essentially.  According  to  the  time  they  had  been  at  work  the  133 
girls  who  had  worked  at  all  were,  at  the  time  of  the  investigation, 
distributed  as  follows: 


Table  8A.-NUMBER  AND   PER  CENT  OF  WORCESTER  TRADE  SCHOOL  GIRLS  WFFH 
SPECIFIED  EXPERIENCE  WHO  WERE  EARNING  AND  NOT  EARNING  WAGES. 


length  of  oxpcrienoo. 

EaminK  wages  in 
their  owu  trado. 

Total. 

EamtniE  wages  in 
other  occupations. 

Not  eornlng  wages. 

1 

.  Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  oent. 

Number. 

12 
3 

Per  cent. 

Vndor  I  voar 

flO  '            24 
51  ,             27 
22                U 

40.0 
52.0 
oO.O 

40.0 

24 
22 
11 

40.0 
43.1 
50.0 

20.0 

I  and  undor  2  vears 

3.0 

2  vears  and  over 

Tola! 

133  '             b2 

57 

42.0               14 

10.5 

Among  those  who  had  worked  less  than  one  year,  precisely  half  of 
those  earning  wages  were  in  their  own  trade  and  half  in  other  occu- 
pations, and  exactly  the  same  division  was  found  among  those  who 
had  worked  for  two  years  or  more.  Those  working  one  and  under 
two  years  show  a  larger  proportion  in  their  own  trade  than  in  other 
occupations.     Tlie  real  difTerence  which  length  of  experience  brings 
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seems  to  lie  in  the  proportion  unemployed;  the  longer  the  working 
experience  the  smaller  is  the  proportion  not  at  work. 

AGE  AND  EMPLOYMENT. 

Maturity,  as  has  been  suggested,  is  of  great  impQrtance  in  deter- 
mining the  gui's  ability  to  secure  employment,  since  in  Worcester 
the  niunber  of  places  in  the  custom  sewing  trades  open  to  young  girls 
is  strictly  limited.  At  the  time  of  the  investigation  the  industrial  dis- 
tribution, by  age,  of  the  whole  group  of  166  girls  was  as  follows: 

Taiilk  86.-NUMBER    AST)    PER    CENT   OF    WORCESTER    TRADE  SCHOOLGIRLS    OF 
SPECIFIED  AGE  WHO  WERE  EARNING  AND  NOT  EARNING  WAGES. 


Ago  group. 


Total. 


Under  16 '  12 

10  and  under  18  years I  70 

18  and  under  20  years ;  62 

20  }'cars  and  over 22 

Total !  166 


Earninj;  wages  in 
own  trades. 


Number. 


4 
23 
25 
10 


62 


Per  cent. 


33.3 
32.9 
40. 3 
45.5 


Earning  wages  In 

other  occupations. 


Number. 


Per  cent. 


Not  earning 


Number.  Peropot. 


2 

25 
20 
10 


16.7 

6 

.■10.0 

35.7 

22 

31.4 

32.3 

17 

27.4 

45.5 

2 

9.0 

37.4 


67 


34.3  ! 


47 


2A.Z 


The  increase  in  the  proportion  employed  as  ago  increases  is  shown 
strikingly  here.  One-half  of  the  12  girls  under  16  years  of  age,  two- 
thirds  of  the  70  girls  of  16  and  under  18  years,  and  over  three-fourths 
of  the  84  girls  aged  18  and  over  were  working  for  wages.  About 
equal  proportions  of  the  girls  who  were  earning  wages  were  in  the 
trades  for  which  they  were  trained  and  in  other  occupations.  Tho 
proportion  not  working  for  wages  decreases  from  one-half  in  tho 
youngest  group  to  less  than  one-tenth  in  the  group  aged  20  and  over, 
a  fact  which  shows  clearly  the  importance  of  maturity  in  securing 
employment  in  Worcester. 


SEASONS  FOR  NOT  USING  TRADE. 


Because  of  the  different  trade  conditions  in  the  two  cities,  the 
reasons  given  by  the  girls  from  tho  Worcester  Trade  School  show  a 
greater  emphasis  on  industrial  conditions  than  was  the  case  among 
the  girls  from  the  Boston  Trade  School.  Table  87  gives  the  reasons 
assigned  by  the  72  Worcester  girls  who  had  never  used  their  trade 
training  for  their  failure  to  do  so. 

Thirty-nine  per  cent  of  the  Worcester  girls,  against  32  per  cent  of 
thei  Boston  girls,  failed  to  use  their  trade  because  of  trade  conditions; 
in  the  group  giving  tliis  reason  the  two  cities  show  almost  the  same 
proportion  assigning  their  own  or  their  parents'  dishke  to  the  trade> 
but  Worcester  shows  much  the  larger  proportion  who  were  unable 
to  get  a  job.  The  proportion  who  did  not  use  their  trade  trahiing 
because  of  home  demands  is  practically  the  same  in  the  two  cities* — 
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in  Worcester  27.8  per  cent  and  in  Boston  26  per  cent.  Lack  of  per- 
sonal adjustment  was  a  more  important  cause  in  Boston  than  in 
Worcester,  accounting  for  28  per  cent  of  the  Boston  group  as  against 
19.4  per  cent  of  the  Worcester  girls,  and  physical  incapacity  accounted 
for  13  per  cent  in  Boston  as  against  5.5  per  cent  in  Worcester. 

Of  the  33  girls  who  left  their  trade  after  having  entered  it,  by  far 
the  largest  proportion,  25,  or  75.8  per  cent,  gave  trade  conditions  as 
their  reason  for  doing  so.  Five,  or  15.2  per  cent,  left  on  account  of 
domestic  reasons,  and  only  3,  or  9  per  cent,  because  of  physical 
incapacity  or  lack  of  adjustment  to  the  work. 

Table  87^NUMnER  ANT)  PER  CENT  OF  WORCESTER  TRADE  SCHOOL  GIRLS  GIVING 
EACH  SPECIFIED  REASON  FOR  NEVER  USING  THEIR  TRADES. 


• 

w 

Number. 

Reason  for  never  using  trade. 

1 

Dress- 
making. 

2 
6 
2 

KTIIU- 
mry. 

Cloth 
machine 
operat- 
ing. 

Total. 

Per 
cent. 

Lack  of  adjustment: 

Not  siK*ces'?fiil  in  school 

1 
2 

3 
9 
2 

1  2 

Did  not  learn  enoiieh 

1 

12  ."» 

Unstable 

2.H 

Total 

10 

3 

1 

U 

10.  i 

Physical  incaparit  r 

1 

1 

2 

A 

r>.  5 

Trade  oonditfons: 

Dislike  of  work  by  parents  or  pirl 

Unable  to  eet  pos  tion 

10 
ft 

1 
3 

21 

2 

12 

1 
6 
1 

Ift  7 

2 

11   1 

Dull  seasons 

1    t 

"Got  another  Job" 

2 

1 

8  3 

Too  far  from  home 

1  1 



••«•«•-••• 

Total 

4 

3 

2S 

38  0 

Ad vaucoment  (school) 

f* 

ti 

S  3 



Domestic  reasons: 

No  need  to  work 

1 
17 

1 
1 

1 

1 

17 
1 

1 

1  4 

Needed  at  home 

23  ti 

Married 

•    ■....■••a 

1  4 

Economic  pressure 

1.4 

Total 

20 

20 
72 

27  8 

6 

Grand  total 

58 

8 

100  0 

AVERAGE  WAGE8  AT  SPECIFIED  PERIODS. 

Wages  in  tho  sewing  trades  are  lower  in  Worcester  than  in  Boston, 
so  the  wages  of  tho  trade-school  girls  in  the  two  cities  can  not  be 
used  as  a  test  of  their  comparative  efficiency.  The  test  of  success 
should  bo  advancement  in  wage  and  the  ability  to  continue  in  the 
trade  when  once  placed.  Table  88  shows  for  the  Worcester  girls  the 
average  wages  on  first  entering  the  trade  and  at  the  end  of  each 
year  after  leaving  school. 
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Table  88.— NUMBER  AND  AVERAGEWEEKLY  WAGES  OF  WORCESTER  TRADE  SCHOOL 
GIRLS  IN  THEIR  OWN  TRADES  AND  IN  OTHER  OCCUPATIONS  WHEN  OUT  OF  SCHOOL 
EACH  SPECIFIED  LENGTH  OF  TIME. 

IN  THEIR  OWN  TRADE.' 


LeiiKth  of  1  line  out  of  tnwle  school. 


At  first  Ipftvlng.. 
At  end  of— 

First  year. . . 

Swoiid  year. 

Third  year.. 


Dressmaking. 


Num- 
ber. 


Aver- 
age 
weekly 
wagel 


MilUnery. 


A  ver 
Nam-  I    iige 


Cloth  machine 
operating. 


—       I 


ber. 


4(i        *4.  *« 


32 

15 

4 


ft.  4S 
7.(W 
8.19 


IS 

ir> 

4 

1 


.weekly  I 
'  Wage!  ' 


$4.53 

5.70 
0.79 
0.(J0 


Num- 
lx»r. 


Aver- 

age 

weekly 

wage.' 


'  Total. 


Aver- 
age 
weekly 
wage. 


I 


20       $1.92 


17 

13 

3 


ft.  14 

fi.  S7 

o.ss 


S4 

(^ 

35 

8 


I 


M.3G 
.-1. 71 
7.41 


IN  OTHER  OCCUPATIONS.! 


A  t  ftrst  leaving. . 
At  end  of— 

First  year. . . 

Second  year. 

Third  vear.. 


21 

II.  4H 

10 

.tl.,73 

31 

4».48 

11 

5.70 

21 

7.  TO 

10 

0.79 

5 

8.19 

3 

0.00 

s 

9 

.5 
2 


13.92 

6.14 

6.S7 
6.83 


12 

51 
30 
10 


t4.53 

A.  05 
G.G6 
5.7I> 


*  Not  ijiciuding  girls  whose  wages  were  not  reported. 


Ill  Worcester,  as  in  Boston,  the  doth  power-machine  operator  gets 
the  lowest  initial  wage,  but  in  Worcester  this  wage  falls  somewhat 
further  below  the  average  for  the  whole  group  than  it  does  in  Boston. 
This  is  probably  due  to  the  difficulty  of  the  power-macliine  sc%ving 
done  in  the  corset  factories,  where  most  of  them  have  been  place<l. 
The  young  untrained  worker  in  dressmalcing  or  milliner3'  begins  on 
unskilled  hand  processes  either  at  a  fixed  weekly  rate,  or  if  on  piece 
rates,  on  work  sufficiently  simple  to  enable  her  to  earn  a  higher  wtige 
than  the  3-oung  inexperienced  machine  operator.  When,  however, 
the  young  machine  operator  lias  become  accustomed  to  her  work  and 
has  developed  her  speed  she  is  likely  to  outstrip  the  girls  working  on 
hand  processes.  The  average  wage  of  tlie  17  trade-school  girls  in 
power-machine  operating  at  the  end  of  their  fh-st  year  out  of  school 
was  $6.14,  an  increase  of  56.6  per  cent  over  the  average  wage  of  the 
20  girls  at  the  time  of  leaving  school,  and  the  average  wage  at  the 
end  of  their  second  year  of  the  13  girls  out  of  school  as  long  as  two 
3  ears  was  $6.87,  an  increase  of  11.9  per  cent  over  the  average  wage 
of  the  17  girls  at  the  end  of  the  first  year.  Tlie  average  wages  of  the 
dressmakei-s,  begimiing  with  a  higher  initiid  wage,  showed  for  the 
end  of  the  first  year  an  increase  of  22.3  per  cent,  not  quite  half  of  the 
increase  gained  by  the  power-machine  operators.  For  the  end  of 
tlie  second  year,  however,  the  average  wages  of  the  15  dressmakers 
showed  an  increase  over  the  average  wages  of  the  32  dressmakei*s  at 
tiic  end  of  the  fii'st  year  of  28.3  per  cent,  and  the  four  still  in  this 
trade  at  the  end  of  their  third  year  were  earning  average  wages  i»f 
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$8.19  a  week,  a  higher  average  than  was  shown  hy  the  few  girls  still 
in  either  of  the  other  trades,  whereas  in  Boston  at  the  end  of  the 
third  year  the  average  wages  of  both  the  milliners  and  the  cloth- 
machine  operators  were  higher  than  those  of  the  dressmakers.  The 
average  wage  of  the  dressmakers  in  Worcester,  however,  is  large 
because  three  girls  were  able  to  do  independent  dressmaking  at  which 
they  earned  from  $2  to  $2.50  a  day.  They  maintained  that  they  had 
all  the  work  they  could  do.  One  of  these  girls  was  17  years  old  when 
she  began  work,  and  the  other  two  were  18,  their  age  at  beginning 
work  thus  being  higher  than  for  most  of  the  girb.  Their  success  illus- 
trates the  opportunity  for  a  very  limited  number  of  dressmakers  in 
Worcester. 

The  girls  who  went  into  occupations  other  than  the  trade  for  which 
they  had  been  trained  showed  a  higher  initial  wage  than  those  follow- 
ing their  trades — $4.53  against  $4.36 — but  thereafter  the  wages  of 
the  girls  in  the  sewing  trades  were,  on  the  whole,  higher. 

CLASSinED  WAGES  AT  SPECIFIED  PERIODS. 

A  study  of  tlie  classified  wages  of  the  girls  from  the  Worcester 
Trade  School  adds  little  to  the  knowledge  of  the  situation,  owing  to 
the  very  small  numbers  in  the  different  wage  groups.  Nevertheless, 
the  classified  wages  for  those  remaining  in  each  trade  and  for  those 
leavijig  each  trade  are  given  for  the  sake  of  completeness  in  Table  89. 

WAGES  AND  OCCUPATIONS  AT  SPECIFIED  PERIODS. 

Table  90  shows  the  wages  and  occupations  of  girls  from  the  Wor- 
cester Trade  School  when  out  of  school  each  specified  length  of  time. 

In  considering  the  advancement  of  the  Worcester  girls  a  wage  of 
$6  a  week  has  been  taken  as  the  standard  of  comparison  instead  of 
$8,  the  basis  of  comparison  in  Boston.  This  difference  is  considered 
fair,  because  of  the  immaturity  and  short  working  experience,  as 
compared  with  the  Boston  girls,  of  the  majority  of  the  Worcester 
girls.  By  this  standard  the  girls  trained  for  millinery  mad^ho  best 
showing,  not  only  on  entering  the  trade,  but  also  at  the  ehd  of  the 
first  and  second  years  after  leaving  school.  Less  tlian  one-fifth  of 
the  46  dressmakers  earned  $6  or  more  on  leaving  the  trade  school, 
but  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  two-fifths  of  the  34  dressmaker  out 
of  school  one  j^ear  and  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  four-fifths  of  the 
16  dressmakers  who  had  been  out  of  school  as  long  as  two  years  had 
reached  that  wage.  Less  than  one-sixth  of  the  20  power-machine 
operators  earned  $6  or  more  on  first  leaving  school,  while  almost  one- 
half  of  the  17  power-machine  operators  out  of  school  one  year  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year,  and  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  13  power- 
machine  operators  out  of  school  as  long  as  two  years  at  the  end  of 
the  second  year  earned  that  amount.  But  more  than  one-fourth 
of  the  18  millinei's  earned  $6  or  more  on  first  leaving,  two-thirds  of 
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the  15  millinei's  out  of  school  one  year  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  and 
all  of  the  7  milliners  out  of  school  as  long  as  two  years  at  the  end  of 
the  second  year  earned  $0  or  over.  The  short  seasons  in  this  trade, 
however,  diminish  this  apparent  advantage. 

Table  89.— NtTMBER  OF  WORCESTER  TRADE  SCHOOL  GIRLS  TRAINED  FOR  SEWING 
TKADES  WHO  RECEIVED  SPECIFIED  WEEKLY  WAGES  IN  THEIR  OWN  TRADF^  OR 
IN  OTHER  OCCUPATIONS  WHEN  OUT  OF  SCHOOL  EACH  SPECIFIED  LENGTH  OF  TIME. 

DBBSSMAKINO. 


Classified  weekly  wage^. 


rmlcrS:^ 

$.ian(l  undrr  St. 
$1  iind  undprSTt. 
$,'»  and  iind»?rii». 
SKiind  under  17. 
f7  and  iiuder  $6 . 

$s  und  over 

Not  reported 


Total. 


Number. 


In  their  own  trades. 


46 


At  end 

o(  first 

vpar. 


At  end  I  At  end 

of  of 


second 
year. 


^ 

4 

K 

9  I 

I 


1 


2 
9 


4 
2 

34 


a  I 
1  ' 


16 


(hiM 

yea^. 


In  other  occupation^i. 


At 
first 
leav- 
ing. 


a 

A 

.") 
4 
2 
1 


24 


A  tend 
of  first 

vear. 


At  end  I 

of     ; 

second  : 

year.   , 


I 

3 

I 

10 

5 
3 
1 


32  . 


At  end 

of 
third 
year. 


1 
4 
2 

3 
4 


21 


1 
1 
1 


AUIXiNBBY. 


I'nderW 

1 
3 
6 

o 

1 

1 
2  '.. 

I- 

2    .. 
2 

%i  and  under  $4 

2 
2 

\ 

I 
2 

94  and  nnder  y^         . .     .   . 

2 

7 

1 
1 
1 

1 

t5  and  under  $6 

1 

Sb  and  under  17 

3  ,           1 
3    

1 

$7  and  under  SK 

18  and  over 

1    

r 

1  1 

1 

2 

4 

1 

11 

Not  repoitod 

; 

Total 

1» 

13 

•i        » 

10 

1 

n 

2 

• 

CLOTH  MACHINE  OPBRATING. 


r  jidor  t:\....    

6 
3 

1 

2 

1 

I 

S^  and  under  f'l 

1   . 

1 
3 
3 
2 
4 

........ 

2 

i' 

3  1 

■• 

1 

1 

f4  and  under  I* 

4  2 

5  '            A 

$5  awl  urHl'.T  IB 

1 
3 
7 

1  ... 

*.|- 

2  ... 

* 

16  and  under  $7 

3 

2 
1 

o 

t?  and  tinder  |s 

1 

JW  and  over 

Not  reix)rted 

I  t-. 
si 
42   ~ 

17  ■ 

9 

Total 

20 

84 

36 

1 

3 

.s 

5 

2 

(«rand  total 

66 

52 

37  • 

M 
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Taulk  90.-OC0UrATIONS  AND  WEEKLY  WAOES  OF  WORCESTER  TRADE  SCHOOL 
GTRLSTRAIN'ED  FOR  THE  SEWINOTRADES  WHEN  OUT  OF  SCHOOL  EACH  SI  ECIFIED 
LEVGTH  OF  TIME. 

AT  rmST  liBAVIKG  fi»CHOOL. 


OOCUpAttOO. 


Citrl<<  trained  inr— 


Droi-making. 


Sewing  trade*' 

Related  tfftdea. 

Other  oooorations: 
M'lWifa'.'UirO''. . . 
Trade,  tran^jjor- 
tation,  clerical 

work ' 

PomcAtlc  service. ' 

Total ' 

Orand  total 


I'n- 

1 

! 
SO 

dor 

and 

$0 

over. 

3S 

s 

3 

9 

3 

4 

2 

3 

Total. 


46 
3 


Per 
cent 

in 
each 
occu- 

tlon. 


Millinery. 


Clolli  roachine  oporat  in^'. 


Cn- 
dor 
S6 


a'>.7 
4.3 


n 

2 


96 

and 

over. 


9 


5 


12.9 


10.0 
7.1 


2 
2 


2 
1 


It 


oo 


2i  I  30.0 


ft  I 


Totitl. 


'  Total. 


Xum- 
lier. 


IS 
2 


4 

3 


Per 
cent 
in 
each 
occu- 
pa- 
tion. 


64.3 
7.1 


I  n- 

der 
S6 


I 
17 

1  I 


3.6 


14.3  I 
10.7  I 


2 

o 


8  J  2S.  G 


l.j         70    100.0  I       20 


Ji 


28    100.0 


22 


Itfi 

and 
over. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

in 

each 
occu- 

Hrand 
total. 

tion. 

3 

20 
1 

71.4 
8.6 

81 
6 

1 

1 

1    t 

3. 6           11 

1 

...... 

1 

>3 
3 

10.  7        » 14 

10. 7           U 

1         ■  • 

•  7  I  2.S.  0 


136 


I  28  !  100.0 


»  126 


AT  END  OF  FIRST  TEAR. 


Sewin^trade'4. 
Related  trader . 


19 
3 


13 
2 


Other  occiipfttfon.s: 

Manu&rtnre'i 

Trade,  transpor- 
tation, clerical 

work . : 

Domestic  serxice. 

Total 

<iraud  total 


>34     31.5 
^  6      9. 1 


6 

5 


6     ai 


11      16.7 
9     13. 6 


12  I 

34  .' 


14 


96     39.4 


29  M66  .100.0 


6 
1 


10 

1 


13 

2 


5 
1 


1 

7 


8 
19 


2 


5 
2 

0 


~ 

57.7 

7.7 

9 

? 

7.7 

1 

19.2 
7.7 

4 

3 





M.6 

__.! 

* 

17     65.4 

I       3.8 


8     3a8 


•3  66 
>9 


1       3.8 


7     27.0  23 
11 


43 


26  1100.0         13  i       13         26    100.0  I    MIS 

!  L         I  •  ! 


AT  END  OF  SECOND  YEAR. 


Sewin^;  trade** 

Related  trades. 

3 

12 

4 

1 

6 
3 

»  !<*  ;  43. 2 

4  i  las, 

3       8.1 

11     20.7 
i       S.1 

1 

i 

7 

1 

5 
1 

7  3«.9 
1  ,    5.6 

2 
5 

1 

Other  occu  pal  ion^i: 

Manufactures 

Trade,  trarutpor- 
tation,  clerical 

work 

Domestic  service. ' . . 

2 

1        .').  6 

18  44. 4 
1       S.6 

Total 

7  1 

10 

-.  _ 
2H 

17  1  45.9 
«37    100.0 

2 

' 

i  10     .W.  6 

Grand  total ' 

10 

1 

3 

U 

»  18    100.0 

9 


13     72. 2 


»3« 
5 


1 

2 

3      16. 7 

7 

2 

2      11.1 

2t 
4 

1 

4  1        r,  '  27.  8 

32 

5 

13  j       IS    100.0 

»73 

>  Including  1,  «raf^  not  reported. 

•  IncludinfT  2,  wages  not  refwrted. 

*  Inetiidioe  3,  wag»  not  reported. 


CHAPTER    v.— INDUSTRIAL     EXPERIENCE    AND    WAGES    OF 
WORCESTER  AND  CAMBRIDGE  TRADE-SCHOOL  GIRLS. 

WORCESTER  GIRLS'  TRADE  SCHOOL. 


Since  the  Worcester  Trade  School  was  not  estabUshed  till  Sept^^m- 
ber,  1911,  and  since  its  course  requires  two  years  for  completion,  the 
working  experience  of  its  pupils  at  the  time  of  the  investigation 
(February-March,  1915)  was  necessarily .  too  short  to  throw  much 
light  on  their  industrial  efficiency.  The  study  of  the  Worcester 
Tra<le  School,  therefore,  is  valuable  chiefly  because  of  the  schooVs 
pe<*uhar  problems  and  its  method  of  solving  them;  for  Worcosjter 
has  estabhshcd  a  trade  school  to  train  girls  primarily  for  the  custom 
sewing  trades,  and  yet,  so  far  as  trade  opportunities  for  any  largo 
number  of  girls  are  concerned,  these  trades  are  practically  non- 
existent in  the  city.  Moreover,  this  is  a  situation  likely  to  confront 
the  new  trade  schools  established  in  practically  any  medium-sized 
city.  Tlie  Worcester  school,  taking  the  general  plan  of  a  trade 
school  established  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  particular  largo  city,  lias 
striven  to  adjust  it  to  the  local  needs  of  a  community  with  very 
different  conditions  and  trade  opportunities.  Its  effort  to  make 
this  adjustment  is  the  chief  matter  of  interest  in  the  school's  history. 

AGE  AND  INDUSTRUL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  GIRLS  STUDIED. 

At  the  time  of  the  investigation,  166  pupils  of  the  Worcester  Trade 
School  had  either  madause  of  their  trade,  or  had  attended  the  school 
for  at  least  nine  months,  although  after  leaving  it  they  had  not  used 
their  trade.  The  following  table  shows  the  age  distribution  of  these 
girls,  classified  as  to  whether  or  not  they  were  earning  wages,  and  if 
tliey  were,  whether  in  their  own  trade  or  in  some  other  occupation: 

TAM.E8«.-XrMBER  AND  PER  CENT  IN  SPECIFIED  AGE  GROIPS  AMo\G  WORCESTER 
TRADE  SCHOOL  GIRLS  WHO  WERE  EARNING  AND  NOT  EARNING  WAGES. 


Age  group. 


Numl)er  and  i>er  cent  in  '?i>epifled  age  group'J  of  girls  who  were  — 


EurniiiE  wt^jes 

in  their  owa 

trades. 


Earning  wages 
in  other  occu- 
pations. 


rndir  irt  years 

IK  and  under  IK  years. 
IS  .\\u\  xnuWr  20  years . 
20  \  ears  and  over 


Nam- 

Per 

Iter. 

cent. 

\ 

6.5 

Z\ 

37.1 

25 

40.3 

V) 

1<).  1 

Num- 
ber. 


2 

25 
20 
10 


Per 
cent. 


Not  earning 
wuge^\ 


TotiO. 


Num. 
I>er. 


3.5 
43.9 
35.1 
17.5 


Total 


02 


I'W.O 


57       100.0 


I 


A 
22 
17 

2 


12.  M 
4fl.S 

m.2 

4.3 
100. 0 


12 
70 
62 
22 

106 


IVr 
cent. 


7.2 
42.2 

:}7. 3 
13.3 

1OJ.0 


Ud 
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trades,  this  irregularity  docs  not  appear;  among  them  the  propor- 
tion in  the  $8  a  week  group  steadily  increases  and  the  proportion 
in  the  $6  a  week  group  steadily  decreases  as  time  goes  on. 


AGE    AT   BEGINNING    WORK 


Maturity  at  the  time  of  begiiming  work  is  also  an  important  factor 
in  determining  wage  advancement.  More  than  four-fifths  of  those 
beginning  work  under  18  years  of  age  earned  loss  than  $6  a  week 
against  one-half  of  those  who  began  at  18  or  over.  By  the  end  of  the 
first  year  almost  one-half  (45.2  per  cent)  of  those  beginning  work  under 
16  years  of  age,  more  than  one-half  (55.2  per  cent)  of  those  beginning 
between  16  and  18  years,  and  two-thirds  (67.9  per  cent)  of  those 
begimiing  at  18  years  or  over  earned  $6  or  more  a  week.  By  tho 
end  of  the  second  year  the  girls  beginning  at  16  but  under  18  had  the 
advantage  over  the  girls  beginning  at  14  or  15  years  old,  82.9  per 
cent  of  the  former  and  only  57.9  per  cent  of  tho  latter  earning  $6  or 
more,  but  the  girls  beginning  at  18  or  over  had  not  maintained  their 
precedence,  82.4  per  cent  earning  $6  or  more.  In  Boston,  also,  the 
girl  beginning  at  18  yioars  or  over  did  not  maintain  her  advantage 
over  the  girl  beginning  at  16. 

Tablk92^NUMBER  AND  PER  CKNT  OF  WORCESTER  TRADE  SCHOOL  GIRLS  IN  DIFFEH- 
ENT  WAGE  GROUPS,  CLASSIFIED  BY  AGE  AND  PREVIOUS  SCHOOLING. 


Number  earning  each  specified  wage. 

Per  cent  earning  each 
specified  wage.i 

Previous  schooling. 

Under  18  y 

ears  of  age. 

18  years  of  age  and  over. 

• 

Grand 
total. 

ITnder  is 

years 

of  age. 

18  years  of 

age  and 

o*'er. 

Un- 
der ' 

$6 

and 

over. 

Not 
re- 
port- 
ed. 

i 

Total. 

22 
20 

Un- 
der 
S6 

S6 
and 
over. 

12 
11 

Not 
re- 
port- 
ed. 

Total. 

ITn- 

der 

$6 

$6 
and 
over. 

Un-      $6 
der      and 
S6     over. 

1 

Grammar  school: 

(iraduatcs 

Nongraduates.. 

16 
10 

5 

10 

4 
5 

2 
1 

18 
17 

40 
37 

76.2 
50. 0 

23.8 

:jo.o 

1 

1 
32.2       67.8 

25.0  -     75.0 

1 

Total 

High  school 

26 
6 

15 

6 

1 

42 

12 

9 

6 

23  1        3  ,      35 

24    30 

77 
42 

63.4 
50.0 

36.6 
50.0 

28.1      n9 
23.3       76-7 

65 

Grand  total... 

32 

1 

21 

1 

M 

15 

47 

3 

110 

60.4 

39.6 

25.8  •    74.2 

1 

»  Based  on  numljcr  of  girls  who^<^  wages  were  reported. 
ACADEMIC   AND   TK  A  DE-SCHOOL   TllAIMNO. 

Ill  the  study  of  the  Boston  Trade  School  girls  it  appeared  that  tho 
girls  with  a  high-school  education  had  some  advantage  over  those  who 
had  not  gone  so  far,  and  that  length  of  trade  training  tended  to  increase 
earning  capacity.  The  number  studied  in  Worcester  was  so  small 
that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  classify  them  by  those  two  stand- 
ards without  ignoring  the  classification  by  length  of  working  exi>eri- 
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TAnLF. 83.— NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  GIRLS  TRAINED  IN  THE  WORCESTER  TRADE 
SCHOOL  EARNING  AND  NOT  EARNING  WAGES  .WHEN  OUT  OF  TRADE  SCHOOL 
EACH   SPECIFIED   LENGTH   OF  TIME. 


Number. 


Lonj'lh  of  timp  out  of 
irado  school. 


(I  rand 
>  total. 


Earning  wages. 


Not  camiQg  wages. 


At  first  loa\ing 186 

A I  end  of—  ' 

First  year 16ft 

Sprond  viur S« 

Third  yctti 20 


Total. 


—         —  . 

In 
their 

In  oth 
er  oe- 

own 
trades. 

CUpd- 

tions. 

Total. 


120 

lis 

is 


M 


66 ; 

8 


42 


52  . 
37 


10 


40 

4S 

13 

2 


Mar- 
ried. 


At 

lioine. 


40 


46 

13 

1 


Per  cent  earning  and  not 
earning  wages. 


Earning  wages. 


Total. 


'5.  a 


I     . 


71.1 
90. 0 


In 

their 

own 

trades 


50.6 

39. « 
41  0 
40.0 


In  oth- 
er oc- 
cupa- 
tions. 


25.3 

31.3 
13. 0 
oO.O 


Not 
earn- 
ing 
wages. 


24.1 

28.0 
15  I 
10.0 


The  proportions  omploycd  in  their  own  trade  and  in  other  occu- 
pations show  a  curious  change  of  position  as  the  time  after  leaving 
school  increases.  On  first  leaving  school  50.6  per  cent  of  the  total 
group  entered  their  own  trade,  while  25.3  per  cent  entered  other 
occupations;  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  the  proportion  in  their 
own  trade  still  exceeded  the  proportion  in  other  occupations,  but 
the  difference  was  much  less.  Of  the  girb  reporting  as  to  their 
condition  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  out  of  school,  the  proportion 
in  other  occupations  slightly  exceeded  the  proportion  in  their  own 
trade,  and  of  those  reporting  as  to  the  end  of  the  third  year,  those  in 
other  occupations  were  50  per  cent  of  the  group,  practically  the 
proportion  which  on  first  leaving  school  went  into  the  trade  for 
which  trained.  Of  course,  the  numbers  in  these  groups  decreases 
steadily,  but  the  proportion  in  other  occupations  increases  with  equal 
steadiness. 

An  interesting  difference  appears  in  the  proportions  earning  and 
not  earning  wages  at  specified  times  after  leaving  the  trade  schools  of 
Boston  and  Worcester.  In  Boston  the  great  majority,  99.6  per  cent/ 
entered  wage-earning  occupations  on  leaving  trade  school,  but  in 
Worcester  almost  one-fourth  failed  to  do  so.  In  Boston  the  pro- 
portion of  those  earning  decreases  as  the  time  aftef  leaving  school 
lengthens,  while  the  proportion  of  those  not  earning  increases. 
Just  the  reverse  is  true  in  Worcester.  While  28.9  per  cent  were  not 
earning  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  after  leaving  school,  15.1  per  cent 
of  tiiose  out  of  school  as  much  as  two  years  were  not  earning  at  the 
end  of  the  second  year,  and  only  10  per  cent  of  those  out  three  years 
were  not  earning  at  the  end  of  the  third  year.  The  large  amount  of 
Idleness  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  is  due  largely  to  the  group  going 
out  within  the  most  recent  year,  who  have  found  it  extremely  difii- 
cult  to  secure  employment  in  the  sewing  trades  for  two  reasons: 


I  See  Tabic  45,  p.  77. 
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First,  the  previous  classes  have  practicall}'^  supplied  the  demand  for 
young  workers  in  the  custom  trades,  and,  second,  the  factory  sewing 
trades,  wWch  in  Worcester  are  mostly  the  manufacture  of  corscte 
and  underwear,  had  at  the  time  of  this  investigation  been  suffering 
severe  industrial  depression  for  several  years.  As  the  girls  grow 
older,  new  opportunities  become  available,  and  a  decreasing  propor- 
tion is  found  at  home.  Marriage  has  scarcely  affected  the  situation, 
only  thi*ee  girls  having  been  married  at  the  time  of  the  investigation. 
Some  variation  is  found  within  the  different  trades  in  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  training  in  a  wage-earning  capacity.  The  following 
table  shows  the  distribution  at  specified  times  after  leaving  the  trade 
school  of  the  girls  trained  for  the  different  trades: 

Tadlk  84.— number  and  PER  CENT  OF  WORCESTER  TRADE  SCHOOL  GIRLS 
TRAINED  FOR  THE  SEWING  TRADES  WHO  WERE  EARNING  AND  NOT  EARXIXO 
WAGES  WHEN  OUT  OF  SCHOOL  EACH  SPECIFIED  LENGTH  OF  TIME. 

nRESSMAKING. 


Number. 


Per  f-ent  eaminp  mv\  not  oftni- 
ing  wages. 


Length  of  time  out  of  trade 
school. 


At  first  leaving . 

At  end  of— 
First  year.., 
Second  year , 
Third  year. . 


At  first  leaving. 

At  end  of— 
First  year., 
Second  year . 
Third  year.. 


Grand 
total. 


At  first  leaving. 

At  end  of— 
First  >'ear.. , 
Second  year. 
Third  year . . 


lOS 

lOS 
41 

10 


2[} 

2») 
4 


Earning  wages. 


I 


tllamiug  wages. 


I 


In 
other 


1      Tn 
Total.  I    their  i,^^„^„ 
trade.   o«^upa- 


I 


rol 

37 
9 


M 

1ft 

4 


Uons. 


21 

21 
5 


Not 
earning 
wages. 


as 

41 


MILLINERY. 


2S 
26 

IS 
4 


IS 

la 

7 


10 

11 

11 

4 


CLOTH  MACHINE  OPERATING. 


29 

21» 

21 

G 


28 

2I'> 

18 


20 

13; 
4 


s 
o 

1 


3 
3 
1 


9«.  6         02. 1 


«9.7 

90.0 

100.0 


a.'i.o 


90.0 

so.  7 
S.-..7 
Kil.3 


69.0 

.W.6 
fil.o 
66.6 


In 

otal 

their 

tndo. 

64.  S 

42.0 

02.0 

31..". 

84.  t 

3«.  4 

90.0 

40.0 

In 
other  '. 
occupa- 
tions. ! 


Not 
earning 

wast\v. 


22.2 

30.  .- 
47.7 
.>0. 0 


I 


M. 


3.S.  0 

.V>.  0 

100.0 


27.6 

31.0 
23.  S 
16.7 


SK,0 
1.V9 
10.0 


3.1 

10.3 
10  O 


a.  4 

to.  3 
11.3 
16.7 


Nearly  two-thirds  (65.1  per  ccnO  of  these  girls  had  been  traiiunl 
for  dres»sraaking,  and  in  this  group  were  found  the  smallest  propor- 
tions utilizing  their  training,  for  the  trade  ean  not  assimilate  such 
a  large  number  of  young,  partially  equipped  workers.  The  power- 
machine  operators  show  the  largest  proportion  entering  their  trade 
on  leaving  school,  more  than  two-thirds  doing  so,  as  against  over 
two-fifths  of  the  dre^ssmakers,  and  over  three-fifths  of  the  milliruu^. 
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At  the  end  of  the  first  year  after  leaving  school,  less  than  one-third 
of  the  dressmakers,  over  one-half  of  the  miUinere,  and  less  than  three- 
fifths  of  the  power-machine  operators  were  still  in  their  trade.  The 
dressmakers  and  the  power-machine  operators  who  had  been  out  of 
school  as  much  as  two  years  both  showed  a  larger  proportion  work- 
ing in  their  own  trade  at  the  .end  of  the  second  year  after  leaving 
school  than  were  working  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  while  the 
millinei's  showed  a  much  smaller  proportion.  Of  the  girls  who  had 
been  out  of  school  three  years,  the  dressmakers  and  power-machine 
operators  showed  a  still  larger  proportion  in  their  own  trades  at  the 
end  of  the  third  year,  while  there  were  none  of  the  milliners  workmg 
in  their  trade.  The  fact  that  none  of  the  milliners  had  continued  in 
their  trade  seems  due  to  two  causes,  the  seasonal  character  of  the 
trade  and  the  small  opportunity  it  offers  for  steady  workers.  Tlie 
young  girls  just  leaving  trade  school  sometimes  displace  the  girls 
who  have  been  out  in  the  trade  for  a  year  or  two,  because  in  the  shops 
of  a  small  city  the  employer  does  most  of  the  skilled  work,  and  the 
young  girl  who  can  do  the  simple  processes  nearly  as  well  as  the 
girl  who  has  been  at  them  for  a  year  or  two  will  work  for  smaller 
wages.  As  only  four  milliners  had  been  out  for  three  years,  much 
significance  can  not  be  attached  to  this  showing. 

LENGTH  OF  WORIONG  EXPERIENCE  AND  EMPLOYMENT. 

When  the  length  of  working  experience  is  considered  instead  of 
length  of  time  out  of  trade  school,  the  situation  does  not  change 
essentially.  According  to  the  time  they  had  been  at  work  the  133 
girls  who  had  worked  at  all  were,  at  the  time  of  the  investigation, 
distributed  as  follows: 


Table  85.-NUMBER  AND   PER  CENT  OF  WORCESTER  TRADE  SCHOOL  QIRLS  WFTH 
SPECIFIED  EXPERIENCE  WHO  WERE  EARNING  AND  NOT  EARNING  WAGES. 


Length  o(  ex|>crienoo. 

Total. 

Earning  wages  in 
their  own  trade. 

Eiimlng  wages  in 
other  occupations. 

1 
Not  eamixig  wa;^. 

Numbor. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

I'nclor  1  voar 

ao 

24 

40.0 
52.9 
50.0 

4ii.6 

24 
22 
11 

40.0 
43.1 
50.0 

12 
3 

20.0 

1  and  under  2  voflra 

51  ,             27 
22                11 

3.0 

2  N'cars  and  over 

• 

02 

ToUU 

133 

57 

42.0 

14 

10.5 

Among  those  who  had  worked  less  than  one  year,  precisely  half  of 
those  earning  wages  were  in  their  own  trade  and  half  in  other  occu- 
pations, and  exactly  the  same  division  was  found  among  those  who 
had  worked  for  two  years  or  more.  Those  working  one  and  under 
two  yeai-s  show  a  lai-ger  proportion  in  their  own  trade  than  in  other 
occupations.     Tlie  real  difference  which  length  of  experience  brings 
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Table  96.— NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  TRADE-TRAINED  OIRLS  IN  WORCESTER  IN 
EACH  OCCUPATION  AT  SPECIFIED  TIMES  AFTER  BEGINNING  WORK. 

NUMBEB. 


Girls  employed  in  specified  occupation 

Occupation. 

At 
begin- 
ning 
work. 

At  the  end  of— 

1st 

year. 

ad 

year. 

3d 

year. 

4th 
year. 

5th 

year. 

1 

6lh 

year. 

7th 
year. 

8th 
year. 

9th 
year. 

(^ustora  hand  aewlnc 

2 

14 



2 
12 

3 

9 

2 

2 

4 
1 

....  ..|_,_,  — 

Factory— hand  processes: 

Honing 

6 

1 
2 

Hand  shaping 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

Folding..*. .  .T 

I 

1 
3 

3 

1 

2 

1 
2 

3 
1 
2 

1 
2 
1 

1 

Pressing 

i 

Examining 

1 
1 
4 
1 

1 

1 
4 

1 

1 
3 

Hand  stamping 

1 ■ 

Hand  sewing 

2 

2          1 

Pinning  gin  los 

... 

Fringing 

1 

1 

1 

1 : 

Orders 

1 

16 

27 

"41 
3 

44 

11 

"27 

40 
2 

2 
""19" 
"21 

1 
12 

laT 

1 

Total 

23 

~  r 

30 
16 

~^6 

22 

8 

32 
14 

20 
14 

~~37 

H 

4o 

7 

~  27 

32 
3 

4 

19 

'£\ 
2 

I 

Factory— machine  processes 

Total,  sewing  trades 

K 

9 

Other  occupations 

(>rand  total 

46 

42 

3.'>       '2r% 

^1 

14 

0 

PER  CENT. 


Custom— hand  sewing 

Factory  — liand  processes 

Factory— machine  processes. 


6.6 
76.7 
16.7 


6.2 

6K.8 
25.0 


8.1 
54.1 
37.8 


4.9 
39.0 
56.1 


5.0 
27.  :> 
67.  o 


I 


3.1 
21.9 
75.0 


17.4 
H2.6 


9.5 
00.5 


7.7 
92.3 


I 


11.1 

W.9 


At  the  time  of  the  investigation  practically  all  were  engaged  in  the 
factory  sewing  trades,  but  more  than  three-fourths  had  begun  work 
in  the  hand  processes  in  the  factory,  such  as  boning  (in  the  corset 
factory),  folding,  and  examining.  Not  until  the  end  of  the  fourth 
year  were  as  many  as  two-thirds  or  more  employed  in  the  machine 
processes.  For  the  girls  without  training  these  hand  proceases  pro- 
vide a  kind  of  apprenticeship,  not  in  training  for  machine  work,  but 
in  handling  materials,  speed,  endurance,  and  application.  The  young 
girl  trained  in  the  trade  school  is  usually  able  to  skip  these  preliminary 
unrelated  processes.  In  the  corset  factories,  which  employ  the 
largest  number  of  women  in  the  sewing  trades  in  Worcester,  the  power- 
machine  operating  is  very  difficult,  involving  the  joining  of  curved 
edges,  the  use  of  comphcated  two,  three,  four,  five,  and  si.x  neetUe 
machines,  and  requires  great  speed  as  well  as  accuracy  and  skill. 
A  few^  of  the  young  trade-school  girls  have  been  placed  directly  on 
the  simple  power-macliine  sewing  processes  after  experience  in  * 'one- 
needle  and  two-needle  joining''  in  the  school,  but  the  more  matur^j 
workers  are  usually  given  the  preference  on  tlie  machines. 

The  average  and  the  classified  weekly  wages  in  successive  years 
after  beginnmg  work  of  46  trade-tramed  girls  are  given  in  Tables  97 
and  98. 
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Table  97*-average  weekly  wages  at  specified  times  after  beginning 

WORK  OF  trade-trained  GIRLS  IN  WORCESTER. 


Length  of  time  at 
wwk. 

Girls  working  at  specified  times  in- 

Sewing  trades. 

Other  occupations. 

Number. 

Average 

weekly 

wage. 

Number. 

Average 

weekly 

wage. 

At  beginning  work. . 
At  end  of— 

First  year 

Second  year 

Third  year 

Fourth  year 

Fifth  year 

Sixth  vear 

Seventh  year 

Eighth  year 

29 

31 
35 
37 
38 
31 
23 
21 
12 

$4.34 

5.36 
6.81 
6.80 
7.33 
7.83 
7.96 
7.89 
7.76 

17 

15 
10 
7 
4 
4 
2 
1 
2 

13.69 

5.02 
5.54 
6.02 
6.38 
6.88 
6.45 

"'"7.56 

Table  98«— NUMBER   AND   PER   CENT   OF   WORCESTER  TRADE-TRAINED  GIRLS  IN 
CLASSIFIED  WAGE   GROUPS,  AT   SPECIFIED   TIMES  AFTER   BEGINNING   WORK. 

NUMDEB. 


Girls  earning  s 

I)eciried  wage. 

Weekly  \vBge. 

At 
first 
leav- 
ing. 

At  the  end  of— 

1st 
year. 

2d 
year. 

3d 
year. 

4th 
year. 

5th 
year. 

6th 
year. 

7th 
year. 

8th 
year. 

9th 
year. 

SEWING  TRADES. 

Under  13 

" 

10 
2 
3 
5 
4 
4 
1 

3 
2 
4 

7 
8 
5 
2 

1 

2 

1 
1 
2 
3 
9 
7 
7 
4 
4 

$3  and  under  $4 

1 

S4  and  under  S5 

1 
6 
8 
10 
6 
3 

1 
5 
10 
7 
6 
5 
1 

$5  and  under  16 

1 
8 
8 
7 
3 
4 

4 

8 
5 
3 
3 

2 
3 
5 
4 
2 
4 

tft  Aiid  under  $7 

3 
4 

3 

1 
1 

2 

$7  and  under  $H 

.*) 

$8  and  under  t9 

1 

•0  and  under  $10 

$10  and  over.. 

"1 

3 

29 

4 

5 
6 
1 
1 

31 

1 
2 
6 
1 
3 
1 

Total 

35 

37 

38 

31 

23 

21 

12 

9 

OTHER  CKCi:PATlON«<. 

Under  $3 

1 
I 
3 

H  and  under  $1 

$4  and  under  $5 

2 

1 
1 

1 

1 

$5  and  imder  f^ 

1 

1 

$♦»  and  under  %/ 

2 
2 

3 
2 

1 

1 

$7  and  under  $.s 

1 
1 

2            1 
1    

$8  and  under  $9 

1 

$9  and  undec  $10 

1 

1 

. 

1 

$10  and  over 

1 

Total 

17 

15 

10 

1 

4 

4             2 

1 

2 



PER  CENT. 


SEWlNO  TRADES. 

Under  $6 

69.0 

31.0 

9t>.6 

3.4 

94.1 

5.9 

100.0 

51.6 

48.  4 

93.6 

6.4 

66.7 

33.3 

93.3 

6.7 

22.9 

S*>  and  over 

77.1 

('nder$s 

74.3 

58  and  over 

25.7 

OTHER  OCCUPATIONS. 

Underf6. 

50.0 

$6  and  over 

60.0 

Under  $8 

90.0 

$8  and  over 

10.0 

21.6 
78.  4 
60.4 
30.6 


28.6 

71.4 

100.0 


18.4 
81.6 
63.9 
36.1 


60.0 
50.0 
66.7 
33.3 


3.2 
96.8 
66.7 
43.3 


25.0 
75.0 
66.7 
33.3 


100.0 
52.2 
47.8 


60.0 

50.0 

100.0 


14.3 

85.7 
55.0 
45.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
58.3 
4L7 


100.0 
60.0 
50.0 


100.0 
02.5 
37.5 
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Comparing  the  average  wage  of  the  trade-trained  girls  in  the  sew- 
ing trades  with  those  of  the  trade-school  girls  in  the  same  kind  of 
work,  the  power-machine  operators,  it  appears  that  the  trade-trained 
girls  began  at  a  slightly  higher  average,  S4.34  against  $3.92,  but  by 
the  end  of  the  first  year  the  advantage  was  on  the  side  of  the  trade- 
school  girls,  who  were  earning  an  average  wage  of  $6.14  against  the 
$5.36  of  the  trade-trained  girls.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year  the 
trade-school  girl  still  had  the  advantage,  though  the  difference  be- 
tween the  average  wages  of  the  two  groups  was  less  than  at  the  end 
of  the  first  year.  As  there  were  only  throe  girls  in  the  trade-school 
group  who  had  worked  three  years  the  comparison  can  hardly  be 
carried  beyond  the  second  year. 

A  comparison  of  these  wages  with  those  received  by  the  trade- 
trained  factory  sewers  in  Boston  shows  the  lower  wage  scale 
prevailing  in  Worcester.  Throughout  their  working  experience 
these  Worcester  workers  never  averaged  $8;  in  Boston  by  the  end 
of  the  third  year  the  corresponding  group  averaged  $8.08.  (See 
Table  62,  p.  106.)  Up  to  the  fourth  year  in  Worcester  almost  two- 
thirds  of  those  employed  in  the  sewing  trades  earned  less  than  $8 
and  of  those  working  from  five  to  nine  years  more  than  one-half 
earned  less  than  $8.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  in  Boston  only 
two-fifths  (41.2  per  cent)  earned  less  than  $8,  and  of  those  working 
from  five  to  nine  years  only  a  little  over  one-fifth  (22  per  cent) 
failed  to  reach  $8. 

The  majority  of  those  girls  wore  20  years  of  age  or  over,  and  had 
worked  five  years  or  more.  They  do  not,  therefore,  afford  a  satis- 
factory comparison  with  the  trade-school  girls,  the  majority  of  whom* 
were  under  20  and  none  of  whom  had  a  working  experience  of  more 
than  three  years.  The  younger  girls  offer  a  more  satisfactory  basis 
for  comparison,  but  there  were  only  1 1  under  20  years  of  age,  tliree 
of  whom  earned  less  than  $6  and  four  earned  less  than  $7.  Only 
four  had  worked  less  than  three  years,  two  of  whom  earned  less  than 
$6  while  two  earned  $7.  The  young  worker  occupies  a  very  small 
place  in  the  skilled  sowing  trades,  either  in  custom  or  whoU^sale 
manufacturing,  and  particularly  is  this  true  outside  of  the  large 
cities.  Since  those  girls  in  the  Worcester  Evening  Trade  School  come 
for  training  in  making  their  own  clothes  and  not  for  trade  training, 
they  are  probably  fairly  typical  of  the  workers  in  the  sewing  trades 
of  Worcester,  and  thoir  oxporioncos  give  a  glimpse  into  industrial 
opportunities  in  this  type  of  city. 
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CAMBRIDGE  GIRLS'  TRADE  SCHOOL. 

The  Cambridge  Trade  School  has  been  in  existence  too  short  a 
time  to  throw  any  hght  on  the  question  of  the  industrial  efficiency  of 
trade-school  girls.  It  was  established  February,  1913,  and  up  to  the 
time  of  the  investigation  113  girls  had  gone  out  from  the  school. 

AGE,  INDUSTRIAL  DISTRIBUTION.  AND  WAGES  OF  GIRLS  STUDIED. 

Tables  99,  100, 101,  and  102  show  the  age,  wage,  and  experience  of 
the  51  girls  who  were  earning  wages,  the  distribution  as  to  occupa- 
tion of  the  98  who  were  located,  and  the  age  at  beginning  work. 

Table  99.— NUMBER    OF    CAMBRIDGE  TRADE  SCHOOL  CtlRLS  IN  SPECIFIED  WAGE 
GROUPS.  BY  AGE  AND  LENGTH  OF  WORKING  EXPERIENCE. 


Wage  group. 


ITnOcrlS 

55  and  under  K>. 

56  and  over 

Not  reported 


Total. 


Number  of  girls  earning  specified  wage. 


Present  age. 


^nderli;;-?;  A 

ycJirs.  i      ^»     1    *"^^ 
^      '    I  years.  .   over. 


G 
1 


- 

13 

6 

.. 
1 

3 

S 

6 

i             » 

29 


15 


Length  of  experience. 


Under 
months. 


A  and 
under 

12 
months. 


12  and  j      18 
under     months 

18      ,    and 
months.;  over. 


Total. 


8. 

13 

3 

1 

25 

1 

5 

1 

4 

11 

2 

7 

3 

2 

14 

1 

1 



12 

25 

7 

7 

51 

Table  lOO^NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  CAMBRIDGE  TRADE  SCHOOL  GIRLS  TRAINED 
IN  SPECIFIED  COURSES  WHO  WERE  EARNING  AND  NOT  EARNING   WAGES. 


N  lunber. 

Dress- 
making. 

11.9 
40.3 

Per( 

Milli- 
nery. \ 

15.8  \ 
30.8 

^nt. 

■ 

Condition  as  to  earning  wages. 

Drm^     Milli- 
making.    nery. 

Cook- 
ing. 

Total. 

Cook- 
ing. 

Total. 

Earning: 

.  In  t ncir  own  trades 

1 
8              3 
27  .            7 

4 

2 

15 
36 

33.3 
10.7 

15.3 

In  other  trades 

.Vi.7 

Total 

35  [          10  !           6 

51 

62.2 

62. « 

5.3  ^ 
21.0 

5.3 
15.8 

50.0  !        62.0 

8.3 

Not  earning: 

Married 

2'            1 
17              4 
ti              1 
4              3 
2  1 

1 
3 
2 

4 

24 

9 

7 
2 

1 

3.0 
25.4 
9.0 
6.0 
3.0 
1.4 

4.1 

At  home 

25.0  <         24..^ 

At  home — housework 

U).7 

0.2 

At  school 

7.2 

Dead 

2.0 
>          1.0 

Lost  position 

1  '.::.:... 

6 
12 

Total 

32  '            9 
G7             19 

47 

98 

47.8 
lUO.O 

47.4 
100.0 

50. 0           48. 0 

Grand  total 

100.0  1      ino.o 
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Table  lOl.-NUMBER  OF  CAMBRIDGE  TRADE  SCHOOL  GIRLS  IX  SPECIFIED  WAGE 
GROUPS,  BY  ^GE  AND  OCCUPATION  AT  TIME  OF  INVESTIGATION. 


Number  of  girls  earning  s] 

[)eciried  wages  who 

were— 

Occupation  at  time 

Under  IG  years. 

16  and  under  18  years. 

18  years  and  over. 

(;rand 

of  investigation. 

Ten- 
der 
%5 

$5 

and 

under 

$6 

Total. 

1 

Un- 
der 
S5 

S5 

and 

under 

SG 
and 
over. 

Not 
re- 
port- 
ed. 

1 

Total. 

3 
2 
2 

Un- 
der 

$5 

1 

So 

and 
under 

1 

SO 
aad  (Total. 

over. 

1 

total. 

In  their  own  trades: 
Dressmaking... 
MiUinery 

1 

"i" 
1 

1 

1 

1 

2          4 
1           1 

8 
3 

Cookine 

1 

,,..^. 

2 

4 

' 

Total 

1    

1          2 

2 

2           1 

" 

3  1        1 

3  .         7  1           1A 



1 

1            1            1         -   1           "■-■ 

In  related  trades. 

; 

I 

9 

10 
3 

1 

1 

i                  1 

, 

1 

In    other    occupa- 
tions: 
Manufactures. . . 

4 

1 

1 

5 

1 

2 

6 
3 

3 
3 

4 

14 

Trade,  traaspor- 
tation,  clerical 
work 

• 

1    

2 

3           5 
,        2 

16 

Domestic  service 

1  ,         1 

6 

1 

3 

Total 

5 

I 

G 

11 

G           5    

22 

1 

3,        7 

35 

•'  1 

Grand  total... 

6 

1 

7 

13 

« 

8 

1 

30 

G 

2 

6         14 

51 

Table  108.— NUMBER  OF  CAMBRIDGE  TRADE  SCHOOL  GIRLS  IN  SPECIFIED    WAGE 
groups;  BY  AGE  AT  BEGINNING  WORK,  AND  INITIAL  OCCUPATION. 


Initial  occupation. 


In  their  own  trade: 
Dressmaking.. 

Millinery 

Cooking 


Number  of  girls  earning  specified  wages  who,  at  beginning 

work,  were — 


Under  10  vears. 


16  years  and  over. 


j 


Un- 
der 
$5 


2 

'2 


u 

and 

under 

16 


$6    ,  1  irn- 

and   Total. 1  der 

over.  I  I    $5 

I 
I 


3 

"2" 


and  I  ^, 

under'  „^"i 
|o    i  over. 


Total 

In  related  trades. 


4 


5  I 
2  I 


In  other  occupations: 

Manufactures 

Trade,  transportation,  clerical  work. 
Domestic  service 


i 

4 
2 


Total 

( I  rand  total. 


13  , 

1«  I 


3 
4 


10 

o 
o 


17  . 
21 


3 

4 

1 

1 

^^ 

5 

{i 

'1 

-   —  -      —. 

I           2 

7           •» 

3 

1 

Total. 


Grand 
totaL 


II 

20 


10  I 


3 

1 
1 

10 
3 
G 

n 

3 

8 

5 

1 

19 
1 

24 
3 

1 
5 

4 
14 

4 

14 

19 

6 

*» 

22 

39 

12 


42 


6»*> 


It  will  be  seen  that  more  than  two-tliirds  of  the  51  girls  who  were 
employed  at  the  time  of  tlie  investigation  were  under  IS  years  of 
age  and  almost  tliree-fourths  had  been  at  work  less  than  one  year. 
One-half  of  those  reporting  their  wages  earned  less  than  S5  a  week, 
and  nearly  three-fourths  (72  per  cent)  earned  less  tlian  $6. 

Only  a  httlo  over  one-half  of  the  girls  located  were  earning,  and 
of  those  who  were  gainfully  employed  not  one-tliird  (20.4  per  cent) 
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were  working  at  the  trade  for  which  they  had  been  trained.  Of  the 
47  who  were  not  earning,  33  (70.2  per  cent)  were  at  home,  not  mar- 
ried. Tlic  immaturity  of  many  of  these  girls  makes  it  difficult  for 
them  to  secure  profitable  employment.  Of  the  seven  girls  under  16 
only  one  was  employed  in  the  trade  for  which  she  had  been  trained, 
while  five  were  in  manufactures.  One-fourth  of  the  girls  aged  16 
and  under  18,  and  one-half  of  those  aged  18  and  over  were  in  the 
trades  for  which  they  had  been  trained,  showing  the  relation  of  ma- 
turity to  success  in  securing  employment  in  the  trades  for  which  the 
school  trains.  Maturity  also  has  an  important  relation  to  the  wage, 
none  of  those  under  16  years,  two-sevenths  of  those  aged  16  but  under 
18,  and  two-fifths  of  those  aged  18  of  over  earning  $6  or  more  a  week. 

Sixty-six  of  the  98  girls  located  went  to  work  on  leaving  trade 
school,  a  few  more  than  one-third  entering  the  trade  for  which  they 
were  trained.  Almost  four-fifths  of  these  were  16  years  of  age  or 
over,  and  four-fifths  earned  an  initial  wage  of  less  than  $6.  About 
tlu-ee-fifths  entered  whoUj"  unrelated  occupations.  More  than  one- 
half  of  these  were  16  years  of  age  or  over,  and  more  than  four-fifths 
earned  an  initial  wage  of  less  than  $6. 

The  skilled  sewing  trades  hold  a  very  small  place  in  Cambridge, 
and  the  local  dressmakers  and  milhners  have  Uttle  or  no  need  for  the 
young,  partially  equipped  worker.  For  opportunity  to  exercise  her 
trade,  therefore,  the  young  trade-school  girl  trained  in  sewing  would 
usually  have  to  go  to  the  shops  of  Boston.  The  large  factories  in 
Cambridge,  which  have  a  considerable  demand  for  unskilled  or 
medium  skilled  young  girls,  draw  many  of  these  young  wbrkers  bo- 
cause  of  their  proximity.  The  stores  of  Boston  and  Cambridge  offer 
them  opportunities  as  cash  girls  and  bundle  girls.  It  appears,  there- 
fore, that  there  is  but  little  opportunity  for  the  girls  trained  in  the 
custom  sewing  trades  to  enter  their  trades  after  leaving  school.  The 
cooking  courses  wliich  the  school  is  developing  may  lead  to  more 
promising  opportunities,  but  the  extreme  youth  of  the  girb  on  leaving 
handicaps  them  seriously  in  tliis  work. 

SUMMARY. 

The  trade  experience  of  the  pupils  trained  in  the  Worcester  and 
Cambridge  trade  schools  is  of  interest  in  showing  very  concretely  the 
necessity  for  an  intimate  understanding  and  recognition  by  trade 
educators  of  industrial  needs  and  opportunities.  The  prehminary 
surveys  of  the  industrial  opportunities  in  Worcester  and  Cambridge 
in  1911  *  pointed  out  the  very  hmited  number  of  opportunities,  espe- 
cially for  the  young  girl,  in  the  custom  sewing  trades  in  these  cities, 
and  urged  that  the  emphasis  be  put  on  the  power-macliino  sewing 
trades.    The  rapid  development  of  the  ready-made  clotliing  trade 

>  Doportment  of  Kesearch,  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union:  A  trad«  school  for  girls,  a  pre- 
liminary investigation  in  a  typical  manolRcturing  city,  Woreester,  Mass.,  Tnited  States  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, Bulletin,  1913,  No.  17.    The  Cambridge  report  was  not  published. 
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during  the  past  five  years  has  made  the  situation  even  less  favorable 
for  the  young  girl  trained  in  the  sewing  trades.  The  increasing 
regulation  of  the  work  of  children  under  16  years  old  has  also  helped 
to  diminish  the  opportunities  open  to  the  young  trade-school  girl. 
Extremely  limited  trade  opportunities  to  begin  with,  and  increasing 
limitations  due  to  industrial  evolution  and  legal  regulation  of  child 
labor,  therefore,  explain  the  small  proportion  of  girls  who  have  used 
their  trades  in  these  two  smaller  cities.  The  Cambridge  Trade  School, 
moreover,  because  of  its  very  recent  estabhshment,  is  in  much  the 
same  position  as  the  Boston  Trade  School  during  its  first  years — that 
is,  it  is  the  last  resort  of  many  pupils  who  have  little  conception  of  its 
purpose,  '*but  thought  they  would  try  it."  These  soon  find  them- 
selves little  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  particular  trade  chosen 
and  drop  out.  Because  of  their  immaturity  and  lack  of  training  they 
are  then  either  unemployed  or  find  work  in  unskilled  employment. 

Both  schools  fully  appreciate  the  situation  and  are  seeking  to 
solve  the  problem  in  different  ways. 

In  Worcester  the  plan  is  to  limit  the  number  trained  for  the  cus- 
tom sewing  trader  and  to  urge  a  four  years^  course.  With  a  back- 
ground of  four  years'  experience  in  the  school  and  the  maturity  of 
18  years  or  more  it  is  believed  these  few  girls  can  meet  the  trade 
requirements  in  this  particular  locality.  The  department  of  power- 
machine  sewing  is  to  be  expanded  to  several  times  its  present  size, 
since  the  only  large  opportunity  in  the  sewing  trades  is  found  in 
the  factory  sewing  trades,  the  manufacture  of  corsets  and  muslin 
imderwear  predominating.  A  domestic  arts  course  of  four  years  is 
to  bo  offered  to  the  girl  who  can  spend  four  years  in  school  but  need 
not  prepare  directly  for  wage  earning,  since  there  is  no  high  school  of 
this  type  in  Worcester. 

Although  the  girls  from  the  Worcester  Trade  ^School  have  been  in 
the  industrial  world  too  short  a  time  to  afford  the  basis  for  a  satis- 
factory study  of  industrial  efficiency,  they  compare  favorably  with 
those  trained  in  the  trades.  Their  wage  scale  is  somewhat  low^or 
than  that  prevailing  among  the  Boston  girls,  but  their  longer  working 
season  probably  neutralizes  this  disadvantage.  Moreover,  many  of  the 
same  tendencies  can  be  discovered  in  their  experience  that  wore  found 
in  the  experience  of  the  Boston  girls.  The  relation  between  wage  and 
increasing  maturity  and  wage  and  length  of  experience  is  obvious. 

In  Cambridge,  as  in  Worcester,  the  necessity  of  limiting  the  num- 
bers trained  for  custom  sewing  is  recognized.  The  millinery  depart- 
ment has  been  given  up.  Emphasis  is  being  put  on  trade  cooking, 
but  in  this  line  also  the  extreme  youth  of  the  girls  seriously  limits 
wage-earning  opportunities.  Effort  is  also  being  made  to  familiar- 
ize parents  with  the  real  motive  of  the  school,  that  there  may  be 
loss  waste  due  to  a  misunderstanding  of  its  purpose. 


CHAPTER  VI.— THE  GHtL  WHO  HAS  BEEN  TRAINED  IN  THE 

TRADE  SCHOOL. 

LOCATION  IN  REGARD  TO  SCHOOL. 

AREA  FROM  WHICH  BOSTON  TRADE  SCHOOL  GHILS  ARE  DRAWN. 

The  2,044  girls  who  have  gone  out  from  the  Boston  Trade  School 
for  Girls  during  its  10  years  of  existence  represent  a  wide  range  of 
social  and  economic  environments.  In  this  respect,  it  is  not  differ- 
ent from  the  ordinary  public  school,  but  it  is  unique  in  the  wide  geo- 
graphical area  from  w^hich  it  draws  its  pupils.  These  girls  have  come 
from  88  different  sections  of  the  city  and  surromiding  country.  Since 
it  was  the  only  school  of  its  kind  in  Massachusetts  from  1904  to  1911, 
and  since  it  offered  a  new  type  of  specialized  instruction,  with  an 
immediate,  practical  end  in  view,  it  attracted  a  relatively  large  pro- 
portion, 15.8  per  cent,  from  suburbs.  The  majority,  80.1  per  cent, 
naturally  came  from  the  city  of  Boston,  but  even  these  girls  repre- 
sented 18  widely  different  sections  of  the  city,  from  the  congested 
foreign  quarters  of  the  North  and  West  Ends,  to  the  semisuburban 
districts  of  Roslindale  and  Forest  Hills.  , 

More  than  one-third,  35  per  cent,  lived  in  the  South  End  and 
Roxbury,  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  school.  This  prox- 
imity to  the  school  may  account  for  the  large  proportion  who  *  *  thought 
they  would  try  it,"  for  almost  one-third  of  these  girls  living  in  the 
inmiediate  neighborhood  remained  in  the  trade  school  less  than 
three  months.  The  outlying  sections  of  the  city,  however,  for  the 
most  part  beyond  walking  distance,  furnished  an  even  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  attendance  (45.1  per  cent)  than  came  from  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood. 

Although  the  trade  school  is  not  located  in  the  center  of  the  city, 
it  is  very  accessible  to  many  outlying  sections  through  the  Boston 
Elevated  System.  Its  favorable  position  near  a  junction  of  the 
elevated  system  has  doubtless  helped  to  make  possible  the  attend- 
ance of  the  comparatively  large  proportion,  15.8  per  cent,  who  came 
from  suburbs  lying  within  a  10-mile  circuit  of  Boston.  Almost 
three-fourths,  72.7  per  cent,  of  these  suburban  girls,  how^ever, 
lived  within  the  5-cent  car-fare  limit.  Of  the  total  attendance,  2.9 
per  cent  came  from  outside  towns  and  cities,  almost  one-half  of 
these  from  within  a  15-mile  circuit  of  Boston,  although  36  girls 
came  from  a  greater  distance.  For  22  girls  (1.1  per  cent)  location 
was  not  reported.  Almost  two-thirds,  63.9  per  cent,  therefore,  came 
from  such  a  distance  that  they  would  ordinarily  be  dependent  on  the 
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Tablf.  76r->NUHDER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  BOSTON  TRADE  SCHOOL  GIRLS  BBOINNIKO 
WORK  AT  SPECIFIED  AOE  IN  SPECIFIED  OCCUPATIONS,  AND  EARNING  EACH  CLAS- 
SIFIED WEEKLY  AMOUNT  AT  END  OF  FIRST  AND  THIRD  YEAR'S  EXPERIENCE. 
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It  Hocni-^  pn))Mihl4»  thmt  u  j^irl  cnti^nn^a  difficult  trade*  liki*  thi^  iit  surh 
%\\  early  ii;:4»  d«>4'^  not  poivist  in  it  for  a  your  uiilt^^s  »ho  has  citlior  a 
natural  aptitude  for  it, or  an  amount  of  cnerjry  an«i  p<»r*iNtenc4»  which 
wiHiM  he  hk4'ly  t«>  hriiif^  her  to  the  fn>nt.  1  hose  4*ntoniiK  it  at  a  more 
mature  a^c  clo  not  re<|uire  ho  much  of  thc^e  qualities  to  remain  in  it| 
and  heiico  are  n4>t  a  pickinl  Rr^uip,  as  th(*se  earlier  ones  se<»m  to  he. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  yeitr  th«»**e  who  entiTcnl  hetwiM-n  the  agi's  of 
16  and  IS  ^how  the  mi>^t  favorable  wage  di^thhution.  Tliis  is  true 
f4»r  the  p>Mip  as  a  whole,  for  tho^4»  as  a  whole  who  have  remuintMl  in 
their  own  trader,  and  for  thcvse  who  liave  entered  other  c^ccupations, 
but  when  tlniso  n^maining  in  their  own  tradcf^  are  con^^ideretl  trade  by 
traile  !»onie  irregulariti4*s  appear.  It  is  true  of  the  dres^nmakers  and 
nulUnerH,  hut  for  the  cloth  and  straw  machine  operators  this  group 
makc«  a  fNH>rer  »*liowing  than  either  <»f  the  others.     On  the  whidc, 
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was  a  high-school  graduate,  and  although  only  16  years  of  age  on 
leaving  school,  was  able  to  take  a  $10  position  as  milUnir  in  a  general 
store  in  a  small  town  on  first  leaving  the  trade  school.  This  was,  of 
course,  unusual  and  may  have  been  partially  duo  to  her  early  training 
in  sewing  with  her  mother,  who  was  a  dressmaker. 

NATIVITY  OF  TRADE-SCHOOL  GIRLS. 

Since  the  tendency  of  a  secondary  school  is  to  attract  a  selected 
group,  that  is,  from  families  which  do  not  have  to  send  their  girls  to 
work  at  14  years  of  age,  it  is  important  to  discover  how  far  the  typo 
of  girl  coming  for  trade  training  conforms  to  the  type  already  in  the 
trade;  for  her  subsequent  stability  in  the  trade  wiU  probably 
depend  largely  on  the  extent  to  which  she  finds  her  surroundings 
congenial. 

The  following  tables  show  how,  in  the  matter  of  nativity,  the 
girls  trained  in  the  Boston  and  Worcester  schools  for  the  sewing 
trades  compare  with  the  total  women  in  those  trades,  as  shown  by 
United  States  census  figures: 
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•  Idem.  p.  Qii7. 
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Ooniparint^  the  WR«jt»  <ii^tril>ution  at  the  oiul  of  the  first  year,  those 
entoriiig  at  16  but  undor  18  years  of  age  show  a  marked  advantage 
over  those  entering  under  10,  and  a  less  marke<l  but  still  apparent 
advantage  over  those  entering  at  over  18  or  over.  Those  in  other 
oeeupations  who  began  work  at  IS  or  over  are  an  exception  to  this 
general  statement,  but  as  there  are  only  two  in  thLs  group,  they  are 
not  fairly  comparable  with  the  20  who  entereil  under  16,  and  the  16 
who  entered  at  16  but  un<U»r  IS.  At  the  end  of  the  third  vear,  the 
same  general  situation  is  found.  Those  entering  at  16  but  under  18 
have  a  more  favorable  wage  distribution  than  those  who  entered 
either  earlier  or  later.  Here,  again,  there  is  one  exception  to  the 
general  rule:  The  cloth  machine  operator?  who  began  work  at  18  or  over 
haveabetterwagelevcltlianeitheroftheother  two  groups  in  this  trade. 
Only  eight,  however,  began  work  in  this  age  group,  agaia^t  24  who 
began  before  they  were  16,  and  27  who  began  at  16  but  under  18,  so 
that  the  comparison  Is  not  a  very  satisfactory  one.  More  emphatically 
even  than  was  the  cttse  with  the  trade-school  girls,  the  experience  of 
the  trade-trained  girls  seems  to  indicate  that  the  most  favorable  age  for 
entering  the  sewing  tradi*s  Ls  between  16  and  18  years  of  age.  Since 
these  tra<h*s  are  practictdly  closed  to  the  girl  tmder  16  yeans  of  age  in 
Massachusetts,  the  eviikMice  afforded  by  the  experience  of  both  the 
trade-ichool  and  the  trade-trained  girls  as  to  t lie  bi^t  age  for  entering 
may  provide  some  comfort  to  tho>e  regretting  the  situation. 

ACADEMIC^  RDI'CATION. 

Preliminary  education  >tH'me<l  to  be  an  im|N)rtant  factor  in  deter- 
mining a  girls  ability  to  sun-ive  in  the  tra<U»  school,  and  the  selective 
process  which  went  on  there  n»sidted  in  the  formation  of  a  really 
selwted  gi'oup  from  an  educational  standpoint,  for  the  largest  pro- 
portion were  grammar-^cliool  graduatc^s.>  Mortniver,  it  determines  to 
ft  large  extent  the  kind  of  occupation  which  the  girl  enters  if  she 
leavi»s  her  trade.  In  addition  to  the  preliminary  inha'ation,  the  year, 
more  or  less,  spent  in  the  trade  school  has  an  imi>ortant  influence  in 
the  girl's  wage-earning  cartH»r.  The  work  done  in  the  uaspe<*ialized 
pubhc  schools  and  the  work  done  in  the  tra<Ie  schiMil  are  alike  pre- 
j)aratory,  aiitl  a  coiLsicU^ration  of  lH>th  is  nece^saxy  to  make  clear  the 
relation  of  educational  e<|uipment  and  wage  advanrement. 

WAGKH    or    TIIADE-JHMIOOL    DKK*«'*MAKFU'«.    TIASSIUKI*    AMoiiOlM,    T«»    rKEVlOlH 

IM'llOOtlNC}. 

To  simplify  the  combination  of  three  factors  affecting  wage  atl- 
Tan<*emeiit  —that  is,  jirevioiLs  i  chooling,  length  of  trade  training,  and 
leni:th  of  working  experience — this  particular  discussion  will  be  lim- 
itt»tl  t4>  the  wagi^i  of  trade-srhool  dressmakers  at  the  end  of  their  (iivt 
and  third  years  out  of  trade  school,  c*oasidered  in  their  relation  to 
academic  sch<M)ling.  Tlu»  following  table  shown  the  wages  at  th(*HO 
two  periods  for  the  tra<le-school  dri^s^maker*,  claHNiJitMi  by  their 
srh(Kd  grade  and  the  length  of  time  spent  in  the  trade  school: 
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Tablx  74.~NU1IBKR   AND   PER  CENT  OP   BOSTON   TRADE-SCHOOL  QIRL8  AND    OP 

OP  SPECIFIED  YEARS' 

TRADE^BAINED  GIRLSi  rOL  CENT  KARNINQ  EACH  CLASSIFIED  AMOUNT.i 
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»  Dasrd  on  number  of  girls  who<w  wftir<»s  wen*  rrport^d. 

The  effect  of  experience  in  raising  the  general  level  of  wages 
received  ia  very  evident  here.  The  proportion  in  the  lower  wage 
groups  steadily  sinks  and  in  the  higher  wage  groups  rises  as  the 
length  of  experience  increases.  Taking  the  trade-school  girls  as  a 
whole,  the  proportion  receiving  less  than  $6  a  week  falls  from  17.9 
per  cent  among  those  with  an  industrial  experience  of  less  than 
three  years  to  3.*^  per  cent  among  those  with  an  industrial  experience 
of  seven  years  or  over:  for  the  tra<le-t rained  girls  the  corresponding 
proportions  are  40.3  per  cent  and  1.7  per  cent,  respectively.  Tlie 
pn)portion  eaniing  .^10  or  over  p<>r  week  rises  among  the  trade-school 
girls  from  3.9  per  cent  in  the  group  with  l(»ss  than  tliree  years'  experi- 
ence to  55.1  per  c<»nt  in  the  group  with  S4»ven  or  more  years  of  expt»ri- 
eiice,  and  for  the  tnuh^-trainetl  girls  from  4.1  per  cent  to  48.3  per 
cent.  The  tIecreaM*  in  the  low-wage  groups  and  the  increase  in 
the  high-wage  grou))s  is,  on  the  wh(»le,  c(»ntinuous,  although  there 
are  a  few  irregularitii^s  in  the  distribution  of  th<we  with  S4»ven  or 
more  j'ears  of  experieiiet*,  as  compared  with  th<»>e  having  live  but 
un(h»r  seven  vears.  Tlius  amoncr  tlie  trade-s<*lioul  cloth  machine 
Operators,  GO  per  cent  of  those  witli  an  experience  (»f  iive  years  but 
under  R4»ven,  and  only  50  per  cent  of  t!ios4*  with  seven  or  more  years 
of  e.xperience  were  earning  ?10  or  over  a  week.  Tliere  were,  how- 
ever, only  live  girls  in  the  first  of  th«w»  groujJt*  and  two  in  the  s^n-ontl, 
so  that  this  irregularity  i.s  negligible. 

Taking  $S  per  wi»ek  as  the  minimum  n^quinnl  f<)r  self-support,  it 
appears  that  for  the  trad«»->elMM>l  gn»up  as  a  whole,  anumg  thofre 
who  ha<l  b<H»n  at  W4>rk  ff>r  h»^H  than  thn*e  years  not  quite  one-fourth 
were  S4*lf-supporting:  amt»ng  thoM»  who  hud  breii  working  from 
thriM*  to  five  years,  nearly  >ev«»fi -tenths  hud  rfurhtHl  or  pa>Mtl  this 
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pdint.  ftnd  Among  th(H««  wliu  had  boon  working  five  yoare  but  under 
!M»ven  nearly  nine-tenths  were  inclepen<Ient.  At  this  point,  appar- 
ently all  thcHe  capable  of  reaching  self-support  have  done  so,  for 
the  next  gnMip.  thoM»  having  worktnl  seven  years  or  more,  shows 
pmctically  the  same  proportion  eaniing  h^s  than  $S  a  wei>k--!1.6 
per  cent  against  11.3  per  cent.  Among  thoH<»  earning  $S  a  week 
or  i>ver,  however,  the  griiup  with  M*ven  years  of  exp<»rienco  shows  a 
larger  proportion  earning  $10  or  over  than  is  found  among  anj  of 
the  grou]>ti  with  less  experience.  Apparently,  therefore,  it  takes 
alMiut  five  years  4if  working  experientv  beftire  the  trade-^>chool  girl 
ha<*  certainlv  found  her^^lf  and  before  it  can  \h*  definitelv  known 
wheth<»r  or  not  slie  can  earn  a  living  wage. 

A  comparison  of  the  wiigi*?^  eame^I  by  the  trH<U>-H<*h<N>l  anti  tlie  trade- 
traiiMHl  girls  acconling  to  their  length  of  wurkin;^  ex}H*rieiU'e  affords  an 
inten«^tiiig  contrast.  Table  75  shows  the  |MTcentngc  of  trado-school 
and  tra4h^tniine<l  girls  in  certain  wago  groups  clitssified  by  length  of 
exp«'rience. 

Whether  tlie  comparison  In*  made  lxaw<M>n  tlu*  trade-s<liooI  and  the 
trade*t raiiH^l  girls  a-^au  hole,  or  lH»t wih»ii  t  he  t  radc-x-lKHil  and  the  t  rade- 
traimnl  girl^  in  a  given  trade.  <»r  tho^*  who  huvt*  lt*ft  their  own  trade 
forotlier  (H*cupati<»ns,  the  traile-M'hcNil  girU  lia\r  n  niark(*d  advantage. 
With  the  e\r4*ption  of  the  cloth  machine  operators  with  three  but 
k-^s  ihaii  five  years  of  e\p«Tienre,  the  traijf-^rliool  girU  ill  every 
gniup  show  a  smaller  pn>portion  earning  h^s  than  Ss  a  week  and  a 
larger  pnjjMirtion  eaniing  $s  or  over  than  appears  among  the  trade- 
traiiifMl  girK  For  th«we  with  li*>k«*  than  thni»  years  t)f  e\perienc«\  the 
trade-traimnj  girls  show  a  larger  pn>|>orti<ui  turning  SiO  or  over;  for 
ihoHO  in  the  other  experience  gn>u|>H.  the  advantagi*  in  thi^  n^^pect 
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shifts  from  trade-school  to  trado-trauied  girls  rather  irregularly,  the 
situation  on  the  whole  being  favorable  to  the  trade-school  girls. 

Table  75 — PER  CEN'T  OF  BOSTON'  TRADE  SCHOOL  GIRLS  AND  OF  TRADE-TRAINED 
OIRLS  EARNLVG  EACH  CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  AlCOl'NT  AFTER  SPECIFIED  YEARS* 
EXPERIENCE. 


Per  cpnt  of  fi\rU  cwnInK  ««ch  classinpid  vrekly  amount  afl«r 
stpiH'ifuHl  ywirs'  exporU'Dfe. 


ClassiAed  wwUy  oarnisigs. 


Cnd<»r  '.i  vimf-*. 


3  nnd  utiHor 
5  veaf*. 


.'•  nnd  iitiilrr 
7  y«irs. 


7  year^and 

OVtT. 


[  Trade-  Tnwir-  Tnvio-  Tra<l«v  Trade- 
I  srhcM)!  tniiiM'd  sclmol  traiiic<l  st*huoI 
I    Ktrb.    I    RirI.H.    i    Kirb.       f^ls.       girls. 


Total  workers  raminc— 

CndorSM 

Mandovrr 

tlO  and  over 


DrpjNmiikrrs  (n  own  iri<!<*  oamlnp— 

CndcrU* 

$H  and  ovor 

$10  tind  over 

Cloth  machincoiiomtorHinown  iraile 
caminf;^ 

rn«kT?s 

18  and  over 

llOandovor 

Workers  in  other  Ih.in  own  trade 

rnder«M 

W  and  over 

f  10  and  over 


7»*».  o 

21.0 

3.1» 

7«J. .'» 

2t). .'. 

2.2 


70  0 
30.0 


7.V0 

2*..0 

J.  1» 


Hi.  n  i 

lN.0   i 

4!  I 


10. 0 


71.2 

2V  H 

3.2 


hi  H 
IH  2 


31. H 
GK.2 
21. 3 


21.6 
7.V  4 
IH.O 


IW.  7 
.»  3 
11.1 


twt.  2 
2«.'i 


I 


3v  .-I 
61. 'i 
17  \t  • 


2V0  , 
7.*»  0 
IV  7 


4."..  0 
.V.  0 

ai.o 


tW..  7 

:ci.  3 


ThmIc- 

truliied 

girls. 


11.3        34.6 
HS.  7        6V  4 


Tr»d«»-  Trade- 
school  t  trainrd 
girls.      girU. 


n.6 

KH.4 
55.1 


9.  1 

22.2 

90.6 

77-  8 

:a.  t 

.-»*.  6 

?l».0 

37. 5 

•O.o 

fa.5 

W).0 

12.5 

IV  2 

IMl.O 

Hi    M 

*       ■   *  *  ■   * 

3't.  i 

1 

I 


ino.t> 

61.7 


Klt.O 
.VI.  0 


111. « 

41. »» 


13.fl 
M.2 
4M.3 


•.1 

90.9 
09.7 


1ft.  7 

K1.3 

amg 


100.0 


The  trad«»-sclic)ol  nnd  iht*  trade-trained  <hessniukers  afford  perhaps 
the  most  satisfactory  comparison,  since  their  work  is  similar  and  their 
nuinl)ers  are  more  nearly  equal  than  is  the  case*  with  some  of  the 
otln»r  groups.  In  c»very  experience  group  the  trad(»-sch<M>l  dress- 
makers show  a  largtT  proportion  earning  SS  a  week  or  over.  Among 
those  liaving  levs  than  three  years  of  experience,  (nu»-fifth  of  the 
tra<le-sch(Md  agaiu'^t  one-tenth  of  the  trade-trained  dn*s>niakers  earn 
$S  or  more  a  we(»k:  among  th»»M»  having  three  but  undiT  five  years  of 
experience  the  prt»portion«^  are  almost  identical  for  the  two  groujw, 
but  what  advantage  exi**!^  is  on  the  side  of  the  tradi»-sch<Hd  girl.  In 
the  nt»xt  e.xperienee  groti|)  nine-tenths  tif  the  t rad<*-srh(Hd  against  a 
little  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  trade-traiiXMi  girls  earn  $S  or 
more,  while  in  the  hl*^t  gnnip.  thoM*  with  seven  or  more  years  of 
e.xperienee,  nearly  tnu»-teiiih  of  the  tra<le-train«Ml  girls  fall  Mow  $S 
but  not  a  'tingle  trade-M-ho(d  girl  fails  to  earn  tliat  minimum.  On  the 
other  hantl.  in  ev«Tv  experienre  gn>up  a  shghlly  larger  proportion  of 
the  tra<le-t rained  than  of  the  trade-M-liool  girls  earn  SlO  or  over  per 
wet»k.  The  difference  here,  however,  is  so  small  that  it  dot»s  n(»t 
offset  the  advantage  on  the  sitleof  the  irade-^rh<Md  girls  in  the  matt<T 
of  earning  a  living  wage.  When  the  two  ela^-^e^  of  workers  are  com- 
pannl  by  length  of  experience,  the  systematie  training  reeeived  by  the 
trade-school  girl  shows  its  effect  in  the  higher  level  of  her  earnings. 
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It  will  ho  n*in«*iulMT(Hl  that  whoa  the  oariuji^*^  at  tho  oiul  of  rtportfic 
years  were  compariHl,  the  tra<lo-srhool  girl  did  not  nhow  a  year's 
adraiitage  over  tho  trade-trained  girl  in  dn^smaklng.  This  com- 
parison,  however,  makes  it  evident  that  her  training  has  a  very  real 
effiM^t  upon  her  wage-caniing  capacitv,  ami  that  while  thit)  effe<*t  is 
mo^t  apparent,  as  wouhl  be  expe<'ted,  among  those  who  enter  their 
own  trade  and  remain  in  it,  it  is  found  als4)  among  those  who  go  into 
other  pursuits. 

AGB  AT  BRGINNING  WOMC. 

rrrKCT  os  %\ac;l4  or  tiui>k-*<(  ii«>ol  caiiui. 

Sinre  the  girl  under  16  years  of  age  is  increasingly  excluded  from  the 
sewing  trades,  and  since  the  advocates  of  raising  the  age  limits  main* 
tain  that  the  girl  entering  at  Id  years  or  more  really  earns  a  better 
wage,  it  18  of  interest  to  discover  to  what  extent  this  is  true  in  imme- 
diate as  well  as  in  later  returns.  For  this  purpose  a  comparison  ia 
ma4le  of  the  wage  distribution,  at  the  end  of  the  first  and  third  years 
out  of  trade  si-hool,  of  those  beginning  work  under  10,  between  16  and 
I H,  and  1 S  and  over.  Rei>orts  were  obtaine<]  showjng  wages  and  age  at 
beginning  work  for  701  girK  who  were  still  working  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year  and  for  450  still  working  at  the  end  of  the  third  year.  Of 
the  gn>up  working  at  the  end  of  the  first  year.  25  per  cent  had  begun 
umler  16.  .Vl.6  jmt  cent  In'twwn  16  and  IS.  and  21.4  per  cent  aged  18 
or  ovor.  ()f  tli«»M*  still  working  at  the  end  of  the  thinl  year,  27.1  per 
«*ent  had  lM*gun  under  14  years  old,  53.6  per  cent  between  16  and  IS, 
and  l!K3  at  IS  or  over.  The  age  distribution  of  the  two  groups  at 
iMvi'^i^i^ifT  work  i**,  then»fore.  very  nearly  the  same.  Table  76  shows 
the  niage  distribution  at  the  end  of  the  first  and  of  the  third  year. 

At  the  end  of  the  lirst  year  the  group  beginning  at  18  or  over  sbowtf 
an  advantage  over  tlmM*  beginning  at  16  but  under  IS.  and  these,  ia 
tunt,  have  an  advantap»  ovor  th<»se  who  b(*gan  under  16.  The  oldest 
gn>up  maki^  the  b(*st  showing  in  wagen,  whether  it  be  considennl  as 
a  whole  or  acci»rdii*g  to  its  trade  distribution.  There  are  some 
irregulariti<*«  in  the  latter  case.  Thcwe  in  dre^^Nmaking  and  millinery 
sh«»w  a  fairly  si4*atly  improvement  in  wage  level  as  the  age  at  beginnuig 
nH*rea**«v*;  among  the  rloth  nmchine  operatoiN  the  improvement  is 
stiU  more  n*gular  and  more  niark<*d.  and  it  is  aKo  nmrktNl  among  those 
filio  have  gone  iht(»  other  occupations;  but  those  engaged  in  Htraw 
machine  operating  and  in  ctKiking  and  ch'sign  4I0  not  show  this  steady 
pnigrc^sion.  Tlie  number  engagcsl  in  cooking  and  design,  however, 
is  t«N»  small  t4>  be  sipiifjcant.  The  straw  machine  operators  show  a 
very  curioas  distribution ;  tho^e  bt^ginning  under  16  years  of  age  have 
none  in  the  lowest  wage  group,  and  a  larger  pn>portion  receiving  S8 
or  over  than  is  found  among  any  of  th«»se  l>egiiining  at  a  higher  age. 
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Table  76^NUlfBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  BOSTON  TRADE  SCHOOL  GIRLS  BEOINNIKa 
WORK  AT  SPECIFIED  AOE  IN  SPECIFIED  OCCUPATIONS,  AND  EARNING  EACH  CLAS- 
SIFIED WEEKLY  AMOUNT  AT  END  OF  FIRST  AND  THIRD  YEAR'S  EXPERIENCE. 

NUMBBR. 


Yeon  of  eTpeiienoe,  ace  at  bMrin- 

ning  work,  and  classiood  weekly 

wages. 


END  OP  ITBST  YEAS. 

M  and  undrr  19  yearn,  earning  - 

Under  i«. 

$6  an  1  under  8» 

$8  anil  over 

Not  reporte-i 


Totul. 


16  and  under  lA  ycar>,  eonung 

Under  16 

SA  an<l  under  fS 

<8  and  over 

Not  reported 


Total. 


IH  ytfin  antl  o\-er,  earning  - 

Under  t6 

f5  and  under  S< 

$H  and  over 

Not  reportail 


Tot«U 

<trand  total 

EHI>  4»P  THIRD  YElR. 

14  an«l  under  16  vixirv,  timing 

UndiYtA    ..' 

Strand  unlet  |.s 

Sh  and  over 

Nut  reported 

Total 


16  aii't  un'lt»r  1h  veaf,  ♦•MrninK 

I  iidt^tA    ..' 

U*  .uil  iin  i(>r  f^.    .   .     . 

SK  aiid  over 

Not  reporl««l 

T<>l.d 

lA  ytKirs  and  oier.  ronunc 

t  rnler  «A      

>■»  jUhI  uii'ler  *'» 

S^anilo\er 
N'H  n»|Kwl^l.. 

T<»ljJ..  .. 

lirini!  titi  tl   .  . 


la  trade  far  which  trained. 


Dress- 

iimk- 
iiig. 


42 

4U 

6 

I 


76 

lis 

8 
2 

?>4 


27 

13 

6 

2 


MIUI. 
m»ry. 


14 
12 


26 


2S 

29 

A 

1 


9 
4 


S>t\ 


2s' 


I 

j  Power^machine 
operating  on—  cooking' 

' and       Total. 

.  t  loth.  I    ^^^  I 


I  •  I 

I 

3    ' • 

II  2  1 

9    

__^    ■    . . .  .^.  ■ "  ■  "i 

17  II  '  1 

»    I  3 

It  13  '  2 

1  J)  I 

2      •  I 

2  2  I 

7  :»  1 

2  .SI  2 

1  I     

11  \i  \  4 


In 

other 

ooeupsri 

tions. 


Total. 


SO 

13 

7» 

*  ■ 

15 

3 

1 

1 

l.'iS 

34  ' 

115 

176 

35 

6 


332 


41 

71 

19 

3 


21  ; 

S' 

I 

'^2\ 


I 


„-[ 


1 

AI9 


9 
2 

21 

97 


I 


HI 


3 
'»! 
51 

1 

Mi 


1 


17 


4 

3 


I,         M 


•  I 


li 
I 

J"! 


I 
4 
5 


1«» 


•» 

hi 


41 

401 
2 


2 

IVI 


* 

> 

1 

J- 

1 

'1 

V 

1* 

.i 

•» 

1 

(1 

12 

> 

—      -» 

^^ 

-M" 

:.j 

»» 

2 


1^ 


.i 
..1.1 


1- 

I 

4  ' 

17' 

'1' 

33 


II 

.37 


4 
II 

!«• 
2 


77 
85 
IB 

S 


177 


117 
44 

S 


44 

7B 


155 


19 
61 


17 

10ft 

lift 

7 
Mil 


U 
44 


CENT 


MSU  BACH  CUiHHiriBD  AMOCMT.' 


14  an  I  under  16  vrir<,  evnung 
IntartB 
•6  an>l  UfrW  4« 
|K  and  over. . . 

Total  . 


(1  1 

51  0  > 

r  '. 

•>  •. 

4A  <» 

••.•  ♦ 

i«  .♦ 

t»  i 

m  * 

llf      •! 


3«»  •» 

M    I, 
•1  «  I 


V>  6 

<41  1 

«>   4   , 

4«  ft 

11  0 

10  a 

I  ■>  0       h"  n       fii  i»       !>>>  <i       |i*i   >  I    !•*»  I  I     !<**  1 


|t«l  O 


I*e-ign 


t  lt4^d  an  n>:m^i«r  i>!  «' 'I    »«.*#•  «^:»    '-.ir  rf.-i'V  I, 
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Tabli  7«.    SVMUKR  ANll  I'KR  CRNT  OF  BOHT«>S  TRADK  "H  IlooL  fSIRIJI  BROI.VKINO 

WORK  ATBfrririrn  Aor  is  srKriFiED  ocfrrATioNrt,  ani>  karsino  r.Krn  clab- 

MIMKU  WRRKLY  AMorNT  AT  BN1>  Of  FIRAT  AMD  TUIRU  YRAR'sf  EXPERIENCE— 

rsR  csifT  KAvnifa  sa<ii  cLAmmcD  AMotTrr-^^oarittdfd. 


In  trmilr  f  «r  i»!'>«  )*■  ir\i:-i«l 


Ymn  of  rvpfrtpOiT.  Mv"  t  hr<to- 
•Inc  work,  uif]  I  ^.MniAfd  wvr^ljr 


I 


M  and  aiMlrr  l«  «  r^n.  rvolns  - 
•I  u»l  tif  t«v^ 

pt  .n  1  i.ii  Uf  •* 

pi  A»)  OVfff 


3-  ^ 

4  O 


Mini. 

a|vr«l 

ftrry. 

Cbth. 

♦4   '. 

ti  1 

«li  0 

:*M  1 

•   '. 

^  1 

Pfnrrr-mftrhtnr  * 

and 


Sir 


Tot  H. 


I  Mhtr  I 
tkitv. 


ToUO. 


i    I 


ISil  it 


f4i   i) 

4n  0 


i*i  ti 


|f«t  n       |iki  I)       i<»i  II       I'Vt  II       |i»i  o       f^)  n 


I*  2 
m  It 
I*  i 


41  r 
II  : 


2.-,  n 
;«i  o 


11  \        l\ 
*>4  i      m 

14  ••  47 


^j 


I 

>    ti«>  n       ini  0       iiii»  •!       |4k»  o       !<■»  o       i  »i  o       uvt  o 


Sft  t 

A9  4 

II  7 


.V2  0 
I**  7 

KlOO 


t^n  «»r  TrT»f»  tc«a 


I 


I 


II  tn  1  •!'.  •»*  !••  \r»»      ••tr«<ii<( 

1 

1    *.  icf  «fl* 

^  3 

'«   H 

. 

6  7 

u  .^ 

AS 

•»    ,•   1  •:•    '.r  »* 

4"    1   ' 

\'  1  • 

t 

1 

4««  9 

M  1 

"lO  0 

•%  «.•!  t  .•  .  r 

»  i 

47    1 

4.*  •» 

llhl 

0 

Itai  II 

44   1 

14  4 

41  % 

T'lfU 

1 

!••»  o 

\ni*  M 

I'lii  (1 

imi 

II 

liki  0  , 

l<Ht   O 

I'm  o 

l«Mt  0 

h- 

..    _  . 

-     — 

— - 

—      — 

--  X-^BS. 

a_-- 

'^r^-BMH* 

l«  *n  *    •  Ir'  1%  ?•!'«.  t^Amuic 

1 

1 

1 

1         '.f  V 

i  * 

•  1  ' 

!«>  0 

1    * 

13  1 

70 

•i<  a'l  1   .      *r  «« 

!•  ♦. 

II  - 

1*1  II 

1" 

• 

41  0 

44  n 

44  0 

•ft  w»|  «••« 

4a  ft 

'«  1 

Ml  i)  1 

Kl 

a, 

Idi  II 

:*i  i 

i'l  9 

49  0 

'THAI 

1 

1 

life!    Il 

fill  ft 

|iMi  II 

1  "• 

0 

1  ■!  n  1 

t'Bt  0 

!•■)  o 

l»i  0 

1 

v«   .... 

«^^ 

— 

_  _ 

- 

p      ■ 

T    ^-S. 

rrqa 

l^iri"  ifi  1  irvvr.  ^trnt'-f 

1 

1 

'      '.f  •» 

12  J 

9  1  ' 

1 

1"     1 

rv  o 

I-.  0 

ft      •    t  T    •   r  »* 

1 

V.    • 

>.  1 

•i)   M 

■ 

>  o 

J*  3 

.VI  6 

t««(.  t(F.«C 

1 

il  * 

\^   * 

lk»   Il 

|i«i 

It 

XI  9 

v.: 

'         14  4 

T«<al 

1 

|i»»  •! 

I'll  II 

lili     1 

l.». 

II 

li*i  II 

l(|i>  o 

IdiiO 

It  ^^ooni-'  pn>hal>l4*  tbmt  uprl4Mit4»nii«:aclinirtiit  trutiolikc  thi^iit  nurh 
an  early  n«;o  d4M"s  ii4»t  |>4»rsiHt  in  it  for  a  year  unli^ss  sho  hiis  oitlirr  a 
natural  aptitude  for  it^or  an  amount  of  enei^y  and  per^intenre  whirh 
would  Ih»  likely  to  hring  her  t4>  the  fmnt.  1  hose  entennj;  it  at  a  more 
mature  a^c  do  not  re<|uire  ho  much  of  thcKe  qualities  to  remain  in  it, 
and  henet*  are  not  a  pi<*kcHl  jjnMip,  an  th<*?4e  earlier  ones  se4»m  to  be. 

At  the  ••nil  4if  the  third  year  tho^^e  who  entiTed  l>otwi»eii  the  ajji-s  of 
10  and  IH  ^how  the  mo^t  favorable  wii^^e  di'^tribution.  Tins  is  true 
for  the  ^uip  aA  a  whole,  for  th<»^e  as  a  whole  who  have  remuiiuMl  in 
thfMr  own  tnuies,  and  for  those  who  have  entered  other  oeeupatioiiH, 
but  when  th(»so  remaining  in  their  own  trades  are  considered  trade  by 
trade  wmie  irrepdaritii^*  appear.  It  i?<  tnie  of  the  dn^^smakers  and 
miilinerH,  but  for  the  cloth  and  htraw  marliine  operatorK  this  group 
makea  a  p4M»rer  showing  than  either  of  tin*  iKln^rs.     On  the  wholci 
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the  UMe  seems  to  bear  out  the  contention  of  those  who  hold  that  it 
16  better  for  a  girl  not  to  enter  her  trade  until  she  is  at  least  16. 

EFPECT  ON    WA<JE«   OF   TUADK-TRAINED   GIRLS. 

Turning  to  the  trade-trained  girk,  the  following  table  shows 
that  reports  as  to  wages  and  age  at  beginning  work  were  obtained 
for  187  still  working  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  after  entering  the 
industrial  world  and  for  136  working  at  the  end  of  the  third  year. 
These  two  groups  show  a  somewhat  greater  divergence  in  the  propor- 
tions beginning  work  at  each  ago  than  appeared  between  the  similar 
groups  of  trade-school  girls.  Of  those  working  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year  40.6  per  cent  had  b^un  under  16  years  of  age,  40.1  per  cent  at 
16  but  under  18,  and  19.3  per  cent  at  18  or  over.  Of  those  working 
at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  48.5  per  cent  had  begun  work  while  in 
the  youngest  age  group,  38.2  per  cent  in  the  second,  and  13.2  per  cent 
in  the  third. 

Tawlk  77^NrMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  TRADE-TRAINED  OIKLS  REOINNISO  WOKK 
AT  8l»EriFIRD  AdE  IS  SPECIFIED  OCClPATloNS  AND  KAKNINr,  EACH  CLASSIFIED 
WEEKLY  AMOUNT  AT  END  OF  FIRST  AND  THIRD  YEAR'S  EXPERIENCE. 

NUMBBE. 


In  trade  for  which  trained. 


Yfarv  of  fx  Iter  loner.  ai^  at  beginninj;  work,  and 
claNsincd  weekly  wa^«'>.. 


rxn  or  nRvr  \t.\ti. 
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$6  nnd  under  Sh 

i^  :md  ov«»r 
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Tot^l 
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42 
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2 

2 


21 

hi 

♦.I 


r. 

1 
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jv. 
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Uonji. 


It.   , 


1.1 

3 
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1 
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i 
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16 

I 
t 


J    tH 


4 

f 

2 


\ 
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34 

2^ 
13 
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l« 

4 

1 

17 

>  tin 


3 


>  No(  inriudmc  I  tctnAot  t5  and  uoilt r  «^  »  h*>w  a.t>  it  lie^ miinir  «i«k  «  »•  n(4  rrinvted. 
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ThBLZ  77.-\tWBrH  ANf>  TKK  *  KST  t»F  TH  \nK.TH  \I\Kt»  «;IKI>  nK«<  INNING  WOfiK 

%T  <ri:»iriF.f»  Ai.K  IS  ««fl  riKIKlJom  r\TloNM  \NI>  K\}(MN«*  K  \t  11  rLASHIFIRO 

WKKKLY  \M«>I'NT  \T  KNU  OK  Klimr  ANDTIIIIlD  VK  VK  S  KXi'CKIKNre-Conrlud^. 


c'k  «l!in|  «rrvl}   W4i;i«. 
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44  * 
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rogardloss  of  nativity.  At  tho  other  oxtremo,  however,  the  difference 
again  becomes  apparent.  Of  tho  Boston  girls  who  were  native-bom 
white,  20.9  per  cent  began  work  at  the  ago  of  18  or  over,  but  those  of 
native-born  parentage  had  29.4  percent  in  this  group,  against  15.2  per 
c-entof  those  with  foreign-bom  parents.  Only  16  per  cent  of  the  for- 
eign-bom girls  began  work  at  the  age  of  18  or  over.  A  surprisingly 
large  proportion  (45.8  per  cent)  of  the  Negro  girls  did  not  begin*  work 
until  18  or  over.  The  dilBculty  usually  experienced  by  young  Negro 
girls  in  securing  work  in  the  ordinary  juvenile  employments  in  stores 
and  factories  probably  explains  their  later  entrance  into  industry. 

FAMILY  (  ONDinON  OF  TRADE-SCHOOL  GIRLS. 

Tlio  following  table  shows  the  numl)or  of  the  trttdc-sch<»ol  girls  in 
the  three  cities  who  livetl  at  home  and  elsewhere. 

Thnu:    lld^Kl'MnRR    \XD   VKR  CENT  OF   BOSTOV.   WORCESTKR.   AXD  C\MUU1Im:B 
TK\I)K-8CIIOOL  <;1RLS  II  IVINlJ  SrECIFlED  MVINi.  CoSDITlONS 

BOSTON. 
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TamJI  YA^NrilBKK  AN*I)  PER  VHST  oP  H(K>^ToS  TK%I>K  8<  If00l«  TRAIKKn  l>RI->.*s. 
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Tablr  78--MUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  BOSTON  TRADE  SCHOOL  TRAINED  DREM^ 
MAKERS  EARNING  EACH  CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  AMOUNT  AT  END  OF  FIRST  AND 
THIRD  YEARS  AT  WORK,  AFTER  SI'EriFIEO  MONTHS  OF  ATTENDANCE  AT  TRADE 
SCHOOL,  BY  ORADE  OF  PREVIOUS  SCHOOLING— Conclud*<L 

PER  CENT  EARNING  EACH  CLASSIFIED  AMOl^T.i 


YMrs  at  work,  inonf  h.s  of  attendance  at 
trade  whool,and  cln.ssifle<l  weekly  w-at!«*s. 


Under  tt  months,  earning-  - 
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Almost  onc^htilf  (46  per  cent)  of  the  415  girls  employtMl  at  the  end 
of  the  first  veiir  had  atteniUMl  trade  s<*hool  12  months  but  less  than  18. 
Almost  thre^^fourths  (71.6  [h^t  cent)  had  attende<l  not  Ichm  than  6  nor 
mt»re  than  IS  months,  and  these  girls  constitute  the  normal  or 
chararteri?%tic  iy\yi\  Of  those  attending  trade  school  6  months  and 
li'^s  than  12,  more  than  4>ne-half  the  grammar-school  pupils  and  less 
Chan  one-tliinl  of  the  high*sch<Nd  pupils  eamcHi  l(*ss  than  $6  at  the  end 
of  their  first  year.  Of  those  at temling  trade  school  12  months  but  less 
than  IS,  a  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  girls  of  all  degrees  of 
e<lucati4»n,  with  S4»me  sliglit  disadvantage  for  the  grammar-si*hool 
graduate,  eanie<l  li^^s  tlian  $6.  Xo  really  direct  or  convincing  evi- 
dence of  relation  betwet^i  previous  sch«>oluig  and  success  is  obvi4)us, 
therefore,  bv  tlie  entl  of  the  first  vear  out  ot  trade  sch4Md. 

By  the  en<l  of  the  thinl  year  wage  gn>upings  have  changed  con* 
aiderably,  an«I  of  th<»se  girls  attending  trade  scluxd  6  months  but  U^ss 
than  IS,  which  is  the  normal  gnmp,  the  high-school  girl  now  has  a 
Mimewhat  mort«  olivitius  advantage.  Oiu^thinl  of  the  grammar- 
s<*h«Md  pupils  and  more  than  one-half  (»f  the  high-s<*hool  pupib  who 
attemh^l  trade  s<*h<Mil  6  months  but  Ic^s  than  12  eanied  S8or  more. 
F<»rty-««ix  (46. t)  p^^r  cent  of  the  gnunmar*s(*h«Md  pupils  and  50  per 
c«Mil  (»f  the  high-«4'h(M»l  pupils  wiio  attcnilr4|  tnide  s<*h(M>l  12  m<uiths 
but  b*^s  than  IS  cuniiNl  ^S  or  more.  The  tlifTcn^nce  in  e<lucational 
biirkground  MN»ms  to  be  of  l«>^s  inii>orta]kce  «»n  first  entenng  the  trade, 
for  the  primarj'  demand  made  on  the  young  worker  is  necessarily  for 
p«*rftvtion  in  manual  skill,  atui  all  who  have  not  this  skill  enter  on 
\erv  much  the  same  ba^is.  Bv  the  end  «>f  the  tliinl  vear,  however, 
the  girl  has  a<*(|uinMl  the  n<NM*^sarv  manual  skill,  ami  then  the  requisite 
for  advancement  is  the  capacity  to  assume  r(*?«iM>nsibility,  to  use 
judgment.  t«>  plan.  t«i  think,  io  adapt  what  t»he  knows  to  new  problems. 
TliegiH  who  is  e<piip|MM|  with  this  |M)wer,  whether  tlmnigh  e<lucation 
or  thn>ugh  «»ther  kinds  of  experience,  is  the  one  who  succeeds.  Tlie 
large  pn»p<»rtion  of  girls  am(»ng  tlio^e  who  have  not  graduat4Ml  from 
grammar  s4*h«Nd  who  are  earning  the  higher  wages  sugg<^ts  that  it  is 
not  pn»viiius  fNiucation  al«>ne  wliirh  ilevrlops  x\\i-^  pow«»r. 

«A««r«  «»r  ii;^f«f   T*  \iMi»  r»nr*«»^.%K«R^.  ci\*Mnn»  A«*onmNcj  to  rMRVtoi  n 

M   llOilt  |M. 

The  Hituati(»n  in  n^anl  to  the  eiTcrt  of  academic  training  upm  the 
wage  advancement  of  the  tni<le-traine<l  dn^smakern  (liiTen)  in  fiome 
n*spe<*ts  fn»m  that  just  diM*uss4Hl  among  the  trade-school  dn»ss- 
niakem.  The  f«»llowing  table  shows  the  wage  gn>uping»  at  the  end 
of  the  s4«con«l  and  fourth  vcarn  at  work,  of  the  tradcMrainod  dress- 
makers  dassifiwl  acct»nling  t4>  tln'ir  previous  s4*h4M>ling. 
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Table  70.^NUliBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  TRADE-TRAINED  DRESSMAKERS  EARNING 
EACH  CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  AMOUNT  AT  END  OF  SECOND  AND  FOURTH  YEARS  AT 
WORK,  BY  ORADB  OF  PREVIOUS  SCHOOLINO. 

HVMBMau 


»  On*  fn  *Vy>t|and. 

•  f>iie  in  It  tiv 

■  <»t!P  In  Ri*-**!* 

•  BivM^l  on  th«»  num*ier  of  ^irN  whfr>«>  wa.;«*«  uwe  r«*|M>ri«>4l. 

Both  at  tho  end  of  the  sooond  and  of  tho  fourtli  vcars  tho  hi«rh- 
8(*hool  students  have  an  advantage  over  tho  grammar-school  girls  in 
tho  matter  of  wagi's.  Ijt^ss  than  ono-fourth  of  tho  liigh-school  pupils 
against  ono-half  of  tho  grammar-sehool  pupils  earned  less  than  $6  a 
week  at  the  en<l  of  their  second  year.  Pra<'tieally  seven-tenths  (60.2 
JHT  cent)  of  the  high-s<hool  pupils  against  53.8  p<*r  cent  of  the  gram- 
mar-srhool  pupils  earned  $S  or  more  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year. 
In  this  trade-traineil  gn>up  the  previous  schooling  seems  to  have  a 
mon*  pn>nounced  effect  up4Ui  wag<»^  than  among  the  trade-f%cluH»l 
girN.  a  fart  which  sugge**!^  that  the  traile  scliind  may  play  an  imiH»r- 
tant  part  in  supplementinsr  the  ina<ie(|uate  preparation  of  the  girls  of 
a  lower  edu<*ational  standard.  In  general,  among  both  tradiMraimHl 
and  tru<K»-srh<H)l  dn***^makers.  the  girl  with  more  pn»liminary  educa- 
tion ap|N'ars  to  have  an  advantage.  tluMiirh  the  comparatively  small 
nuniiNT  in  the  trades  who  have  g«»iH»  Ix^yoiid  the  grummar  school  prt>- 
vide  small  iMi-^iN  for  coiniu'^ion**. 
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WAGES  AND  LENGTH  OP  WORKING  SEASON. 

The  mill  sij^ufiranre  of  wookly  wapt*^,  however,  lies  in  the  number 
of  wiH»ks  in  llie  yoar  thoy  are  reroivod.  Tlie  sowing  trades  for  whieh 
tlu>  M*hcK)l  (niins  are  highly se&Honal,  and  unemployment  or  im'gidarity 
of  employment  ecmstitutes  one  of  the  mont  vigonuis  sifting  influences. 
Ia^^  M»iuHonnI  tradf«s.  even  at  a  lower  weekly  rate,  n<»t  only  may  pro- 
vi<le  a  larger  annual  income,  hut  do  not  suhjeet  tlieir  workers  to  iho 
strain  and  uneertuinty  of  irregular  employment  or  none  at  all. 

LBNCTN  or  BEABOH,  SV  TBADBI.  FOB  US  TKAOR-^C^HOOL  GIRLA. 

The  following  table  shows  for  533  *  trade-s^-luHil  girU  emphiyecl  at 
the  time  of  the  inv4*stigation  tlie  numlN»r  of  months  of  eniploymeni 
thev  had  had  during  a  vear. 
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The  seasonal  character  of  the  sewing  trades  appears  very  plainly 
here.  Thirty-six  (36.8)  per  cent  of  those  remaining  in  the  sewing 
trades,  against  70.5  per  cent  of  those  who  had  gone  into  other  occu- 
pations worked  10  months  or  more  —most  excellent  evidence  as  to 
why  the  girls  go  into  other  occupations.  Forty  per  cent  of  the  girb 
ill  the  sewing  trades  worked  9  but  less  than  11  months,  while  48.2  per 
cent  of  those  in  other  occupations  worked  12  months.  Among  the 
sewing  trades,  the  milUnery  trades  have  the  shortest  seasons,  58.2 
per  cent  of  the  custom  milliners  working  less  than  nine  months  and 

68.6  per  cent  of  the  straw  machine  operators  not  exceeding  seven 
months.  Those  of  the  straw  machine  operators  having  longer  sea- 
sons have  usually  been  in  factories  which  made  velvet  hats  in  the 
summer,  and  owing  to  this  combination  a  few  worked  most  of  the 
year.  Some  of  the  milliners  who  worked  nine  months  or  more  were 
employed  in  department  stores  or  wholesale  houses  and  were  shifted 
from  one  department  to  another  where  most  needed.  More  than  one- 
half  of  the  cloth  machine  operators  worked  11  months  or  more  in  the 
factory,  but  for  them  dull  seasons  mean  less  work  and  smaller  wages, 
not  necessarily  absolute  unemployment.  Among  the  dressmakers 
one-third  worked  9  months  but  less  than  10,  and  more  than  one- 
third  (34.6  per  cent)  worked  10  months  or  more.* 

WAGES  OP  TSAIH^SCHOOL  GIBtS  TRAINED  FOR  SEWING  TRADES.  CLASSITDBD  ACXX>RD- 

INO  TO  LENGTH  OF  WORKING  SEASON  AND  TRADES. 

Table  81  shows  the  wage  grouping  of  the  girls,  chussified  according 
to  the  number  of  montlis  worked. 

Preceding  discussions  have  shown  that  girls  in  the  millinery 
trades  earned  higher  average  wages  than  those  in  the  clothing  trades. 
This  table  shows  the  suiiie  situation,  but  also  shows  how  heavily 
these  higher  wages  are  discounted  by  the  shorter  seasons.  Of  the 
girls  following  their  own  trades,  5S.8  ])er  cent  in  the  clothing  trades 
against  65  per  cent  in  the  milliucry  tradi^s  earned  $8  or  more  a  week,' 
but  86.3  per  cent  in  the  clotliing  trader  against  43.8  per  cent  in  the 
millinery  tradt^s  had  a  Wi^rking  si*uscin  <if  eight  montlis  or  more. 
Thirty  per  cent  of  those  in  the  milUiiery  trades  against  9  per  cent 
of  th(He  in  the  cl(»thing  trades  earned  $12  or  over  a  week,  but  only 

41.7  per  cent  of  this  wajre  group  in  the  millinery  trades  worked  10 
months  or  more  against  61.9  per  cent  of  those  in  the  clothing  trades. 
Real  earnings  can  not  be  deduci*d  with  certainty  from  tliis  table, 
since,  as  already  mentioniHl,  in  many  of  the  clothing  trades  there 
may  be  slack  work  and  l«»wer  wagi*^  without  absolute  unemployment, 
but  taking  the  figuri^s  of  this  table  at  their  face  value,  those  in  the 
millinery  trades  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  much  advantage  over 
those  in  the  clothing  trader,  in  spite  of  the  li>wer  nominal  wages  paid 
in  the  latter. 


I  For  fWtterdlfc«aMlaB«  •••  But  No.  IM.  CmtM  H<sies  Uurr^i  of  Imhar  Matt^tun. 

•  r«Matog«  tmmd  oa  llir  iuiiDt«r  for  vbom  i»ih  tengtb  of  wwn  And  vmcn  art  rpportod. 
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havo  left  have  the  advantage  in  length  of  working  season,  67  per 
cent  hanng  been  employed  for  10  mouths  or  more  against  38.2  per 
cent  of  those  remaining  in  their  trades.  Among  the  girls  who  have 
left  the  millinery  trades  the  proportion  earning  SS  or  over  is  almost 
the  same  ns  among  those  who  have  remained  in  the  trades,  64  per 
cent  and  63  per  cent,  respectively,  but  thpse  remaining  in  the  trades 
show  a  mucli  lai*ger  per  cent  earning  SIO  or  over.  The  girls  who 
have  left  the  trades,  however,  have  a  very  decided  advantage  in  the 
length  of  working'soason;  more  than  half  (32  per  cent )  were  employed 
for  12  months  and  25.3  pcT  cent  were  employed  for  10  months  but 
le^s  than  12.  Among  the  girl^  remaining  in  thrir  trader  these  pro- 
portions were,  respectively,  7.5  per  cent  and  25  per  cent. 

SUMMARY. 

In  summarizing  this  s^lr^'ey  of  the  wages  eanied  by  the  girls  trHiDo<l 
in  the  trade  school,  two  important  consi<lerations  mast  bo  kept  in 
nun<l.  The  weekly  wage  reported  is  %  nominal  weekly  wage  decreased 
(1 )  bv  absence  and  occasional  days  out  and  (2)  bv  seasonal  fluctuation. 
With  this  in  mind,  it  appears  that  an  average  weekly  wage  of  $8  is 
reported  by  the  end  of  tho  third  year  out  of  trade  school  by  the  girk 
who  havo  used  their  training.  The  time  of  reaching  this  average 
varies  for  the  different  tnwles.  Not  until  the  fourth  year  did  one- 
half  or  nK>re  of  the  dn^ssmakers  trained  in  tlw>  trade  school,  as  well  as 
of  th()s<»  who  acquirecl  their  training  in  the  tra<le,  reach  a  meekly  wage 
of  KS  t>r  moi>e,  but  both  trade-school  and  trad^^traiiwHl  workers  in 
the  cloth  power-machine  operating  trades  reachcHl  this  standard  in 
their  thin!  year.  The  traile-school  dre-^^^maker  maintains  a  slight 
advantage  over  the  tra^U^trained  worker,  but  the  power-macliino 
opiTators  show  very  similar  wage  returns  regardless  of  their  training. 
Th4»  yi*ar  spent  in  the  tnuU)  whool,  while  undimbtedly  of  great 
a<lvantage  to  the  girl,  can  not  be  translated  into  t4Tms  of  money  as  a 
year's  a^lvantage  over  the  girl  who  has  come  up  through  the  trade, 
a  coniliti*)n  wliich  is  tnie  of  many  other  forms  of  education.  The 
real  advantage  enjoywl  by  the  trade-s<4iool  girl  i^  in  her  early  expe- 
ri(»nc<v  she  is  lifted  over  the  unskilled,  unrelatod  pixKM»sses  paj^ng  a 
luw  wa»:e,  and  put  at  once  on  the  proce-i^es  which  lead  directly  to 
advancement  in  *-kill  and  wagtv  However,  the  recent  development 
of  s<'cuudar>-tnule  trahnng  mu^t  be  kept  lu  mind,  aud  even  a  slight 
advantage  should  prove  a  stimulus  to  industrial  etiucators  for  greater 
efforts  and  accomplLJiments,  The  n*gulatiott  of  the  placement  wag© 
ckf  the  girls  trained  in  the  Boston  Trade  School  dnring  tlie  last  few 
years  gives  them  an  initial  ruiancial  advantage  but  di>es  n<»t  insure 
an  automatic  advance  over  that  placement  wagt^  until  they  havo 
d(»velo|MMl  the  maturity  and  ^kill  to  ju.<>tify  advanc4»mtMit. 
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In  iTi'iirral.  lh«*  jjirN  win*  n^niain  v.\  th<*ir  tra'!«»*«  show  Wttir  wago 
n»tun)s  than  thi*  '^irl>  who  \on\o  ihom  f<)r<>tlu»r  ornipations,  hut  tlw* 
••hortor  M^aMin**  in  tho  84*win^  tnwics  th>uhth'>*«  neutralize  tho  apparent 
atlvantap*.  Tho  kitul  of  orcupation  ontortNl  hy  the  prK  h'avinjx  their 
ov^n  traih*^  prf»vi<hw  an  inten^stint;  inci(*\  to  |N*r^4maI  ty|H's  and  al^i 
to  wAf^e  of)portunitieH.  About  one-half  the  dn^-i-^inak^^iN  an<l  milliners 
lonvin^  tht'ir  tr.ule  went  uUo  rleri<'al  and  pntfeH^^ional  8er>*ire.  Tvo- 
ftfth.s  v(  tiie  dn^sniakeiN  and  one^tenth  of  tie  nnlliner*  %vent  into 
nnmufiirtun*^  and  douiestie  sen'ire.  wh^h  dnw  tlie  majority  <»f  the 
cloth  niarhine  o|M»ratori  vho  had  h»ft  their  tnulr*'.  S»arrh  for  the 
rau**e  of  thin  dilTen*nre  n»vt»als  that  the  nuUini»i>  rank  fir>t  in  e<!ura- 
ti«inal  €M|uipment,  the  dn'**«»nnikers  sreon<l.  and  the  |N»^\(r-nuu'hiiie 
o|M»rators  thiril. 

The  ndation  t>f  edutation  to  advan<'rnn*nt  in  th<»*M'win;j  lr:Mh»'>i^not 
very  cdi\  ioti«»,  [MThaps  hiM'au^e  romparatixely  few  f>f  the  workers 
have  mon^  than  a  <:rammar-^ehool  education.  Fn»m  availalde  data, 
tho  hi;rh-*<h<Md  j:irl  b4»em'^  to  j»tart  on  mu(*h  t!u»  same  wa;re  ha>i-4  as 
the  girl  viih  Ir^"*  education,  lM»raUM»  the  primary  n-ijui-^ite  i^  manual 
><kdl.  By  the  end  of  the  thinl  Near.  how<»vir.  vhen  tlie  opportunity 
f<»r  oriu'imil  thou;:1it  a'ld  action  \-.  o|HMicd  tip  for  the  ^irl  \%ho  Im*^  the 
nhility  t(»  utih/e  it,  thi*  hi^h-*»<  h.i>id  uirl  shows  some  advantn;;^^  over 
thr  grammar-«M  hool  gratlunte.  The  suc<'c«*-*  of  the  ^rammar-scliool 
nouinnduate,  howe\er.  niM^s  the  (picHtion  ot  hi»w  far  the  hi^li-r*chtMd 
j;irl\  Huccc-v*  may  Ih»  cn'dited  to  aca<lemic  sch(»olin^.  Compaii^on 
of  tlip  relation  In^tween  M^luNdinf^  and  the  wajji^s  earned  hy  llie  trade- 
H'htMd  ami  the  trade-trained  girls  Ht^emn  to  bugge^t  that  the  tradi^ 
h<*h(Hd  p«*rf«>rms  an  im|>ortant  M*r\'ico  in  supplementhig  the  e(|uipment 
of  the  girl  of  hi^cr  educational  .Ntandanl,  tuniing  out  a  homogeneou*^ 
gn>up  whi<h  Hh(»u««  much  lc««^  variation  in  iKap*--  than  i-  found  in  the 
trade-trained  gn»up. 

E\|)«Tience  antl  niaturitv  an'  ini|)ortant  fact<»rH  in  determining 
%^ag(^  in  tra<leH  involvmg  manual  skill  and  *  cooinKMi  wn-^*/'  a^ 
employers  term  it,  and  the  comdation  iMtwccn  the^*  and  wa^i*s 
i»  (d>viouH.  At  the  time  of  In^ginning  work  gn*ater  mnluiily  showed 
o»m''»|>*»!idingly  hi«:her  wage  n'tunis,  hut  hy  the  end  of  the  third  year 
the  girl  iNguuung  at  IS  years  or  more  had  not  maintained  her  pnMN*. 
(lentv  over  the  girl  lM»;;inning  work  at  16  year*.  Tlie  girl  heginning 
mork  under  Ift  year*,  however,  in  a  lagganl  in  n»pinl  tti  wage^  at 
the  end  of  IniiIi  the  tir^t  antl  the  thinl  vear,  a  fact  whi<  \i  viehU  inter- 
rating  sup|M)rt  tii  the  ar^inieiit  in  favor  of  raiding  tiie  preM*nt  age 
Imiit  for  lN«ginnnig  woik. 
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woacEsreR  gikls'  tbaoe  school. 

*>itno  tlie  Worn^tor  Trnilo  S^hotil  wiw  not  (^tiihli>lHMi  till  Soptom- 
Imt.  PH  I,  nnd  sinro  its  courso  reciuires  two  ytMirs  for  rompletion.  the 
w<»rking  ox|M'ricnro  of  its  pupils  nt  tlio  time  of  the  investigation 
(FrKruury-Mnp'h,  1915)  wiis  mvcNsarily  too  short  t4>  throw  nuirh 
li;rlit  im  tlieir  industrial  elfifionry.  Tlio  htutly  of  tho  Wonostor 
Triulo  A'hcMil,  therefore,  is  valuable  chiefly  Iwrauso  of  tho  KrluHilg 
|Ns-uliar  problems  and  its  method  of  solvin<;  them;  for  Wonv.^jer 
hii^  «'Ntabli^ho<I  a  trade  school  to  train  giils  primarily  for  the  ru^tfim 
sewing  trades,  nnd  yet,  so  far  as  trade  opportunities  for  any  larp) 
nuniWr  of  prls  aro  eonrerned,  these  traih^  aro  pra4'tically  non- 
CNiHtent  in  the  eitv.  M<»n»over,  this  is  a  situatic»u  likelv  to  confront 
the  new  trade  s<'hools  cntablishetl  in  practically  any  medium-hi/ed 
rity.  Tlie  Won'**ster  school,  taking  tho  geiiend  plan  of  a  tratle 
s<b«Mi|  t^NtHbli^hed  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  parti<*ular  large  city.  Idih 
striven  to  adju^^t  it  to  tho  loral  needs  of  a  comnmnity  with  very 
tlifTiTcnt  conditions  and  trailo  opportunities^.  Its  effort  to  mnko 
tItiH  .idju*»tiiient  U  the  ehief  tnatter  (»f  interi^t  in  the  school's  histfuy. 

A(«K  AND  INDtsnUUL  DfttriKWtTION  OT  <;IIIUI  STl  DISD. 

At  the  time  of  tho  investigation,  1ft6  pupils  of  the  W«»reester  Trade 
S«  hcnd  hati  either  matin  umi  of  their  trade,  or  had  at tende<I  the  school 
for  at  least  nine  m<»ntli*««  although  after  leaving  it  they  had  not  used 
their  trade.  TIio  following  table  sliows  the  age  distribution  of  these 
girl"*.  claHsitied  as  to  whether  or  not  they  were  earning  wages,  and  if 
they  were,  whether  in  their  t>wn  trade  or  in  some  other  occupation: 

7  .      •  i^f.     SI  Wi'.J  K   *SI»  CKIl  t  r  \r  IN  *!•»:•  \}H  I»   ««.F  .  WX  l>  \M.'Nu  Wo|«  f.    j  KH 
.H\I»K  'H  H«.oL  «.IHL'*  Wi:«>  WKKK  K\KMN  .    WO  S«»T    I  \KMN<t  W  M5K 

N  .lulKr  An^  iwr  **n*  i*i     «*  i  ^|  i^  grnn  «  tj  (Irh  wh«»  wrrr 
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cars.  Tho  immaturity  of  these  young  girls,  62.6  per  cent  entering 
the  trade  school  before  the  age  of  16,®  together  with  the  expense  in- 
volved for  car  fares  and  luncheons,  while  attending  school,  makes  it 
seem  remarkable  that  so  many  make  the  effort  at  all. 

DISTANCE  FROM  SCHOOL  AND  PERSISTENCE  IN  ATTENDANCE. 

The  following  tables  show  the  relation  between  the  distance  from 
which  the  girls  come  to  the  school  and  both  their  persistence  in  the 
school  and  their  tendency  to  make  use  of  their  training  after  Icavuig: 

Table  103^NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  GIRLS  ATTENDING  BOSTON  TRADE  SCHOOL 
EACH  erECIFIED  LENGTH  OF  TIME,  BY  LOCALITY  OF  RESIDENCE. 

NUMBEE. 


Girls  attending  each  specified  number  of  months— 

Locality  of  rcsident-e. 

rndor 
3 

Sand 

under 

6 

6and 

under 

9 

9and 

under 
12 

12  and 

under 

18 

I'tand 
over. 

Not  re- 
ported. 

TotaL 

Boston 

499 
78 
10 

1 
6 

204 

51 

8 

201 
42 
12 

142 

37 

8 

1 
3 

299 
72 
13 

1 
2 

146 
17 

4 

146 
26 

4 

1,637 

323 

SO 

8ut>urbs 

OutsidB  towns 

Outside  of  State 

t 

Not  renorted 

1 

5 

2              4 

22 

Total 

593 

264 

200 

191 

387 

109  I        180 

2,014 

PER  CENT.i 


Boston 

33.5 

26.3 
IS.  2 
33.3 

27.8 

13.7 
17.2 
14.5 

13.4 
14.1 
21.8 

9.5 
12.5 
14.5 
33.3 
16.7 

20.0 
24.2 
23.6 
33.3 
11.1 

9.8 
6.7 
7.3 

IOOlO 

8uburt>s 

100  0 

Outside  towns 

100.0 

Outside  of  State 

100  0 

Not  reported 

5.6 

27.8 
13.9 

11.1 



100.0 

Total 

31.8 

14.2 

10.2 

20.8 

9.1 

100.0 

>  Bik>e<l  on  number  of  girls  whose  length  of  attendance  was  reported. 

Table  104.— NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  BOSTON  TRADE  SCHOOL  GIRLS  USING  AND 
NOT  USING  TUEIK  TRADE,  BY  LOCALITY  OF  RESIDENCE. 


I-ocalitv  of  residence. 


Boston 

Subur)>s 

Outside  towns. . 
Outside  of  State. 
Not  reported 


Total. 


Usirvf 

their 

trade. 


6()2 

14t 

3.^ 

2 

5 


'•vs 


Number. 


Not  usinR  their 

trade  but  at- 

tending  the 

school— 


9 
months 

or 
more. 


109 

17 

4 


134 


Less 

than 

9 

months. 


926 
162 

20 
1 

13 


1,122 


Total. 


1,637 

323 

59 

3 

22 


Per  cent. 


Using 

their 

trade. 


86.8 
44.6 
60.3 
66.7 
22.7 


Not  using  their 
trade  but  at- 
tending the 
school— > 


9 
months 

or 
more. 


6.6 
5.3 
6.8 


IS.  2 


Tiess 

than 

9 

months. 


S&6 
50.1 
33.9 
33.3 
59  1 


2,044 


3H.0I        6.6 


51.9 


o  See  Table  5,  p.  22. 


TotaL 


100. 0 
100.0 

lono 

100.0 

Kin.o 


100.0 
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Evidently  the  distance  from  school  and  the  consequent  effort 
involved  in  coming  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  girls'  persistence  in 
their  courses.  One-third  of  the  girls  living  in  Boston  who  reported 
on  this  subject  remained  less  than  three  months,  as  compared  with 
26.3  per  cent  from  the  suburbs,  and  18.2  per  cent  from  outside  cities 
and  towns.  Inversely,  an  increasing  proportion  remained  nine 
months  or  more,  with  the  increasing  distance  from  the  school.  Only 
39.3  per  cent  of  the  girls  hving  in  Boston  remained  nine  months  or 
more,  as  compared  with  42.4  per  cent  from  the  suburbs,  and  45.4 
per  cent  from  the  outside  towns  and  cities. 

DISTANCE  FROM  SCHOOL  AND  USE  OF  TRADE. 

Again,  an  obvious  relation  between  effort  involved  in  securing  the 
training  and  seriousness  of  purpose  appears  in  the  proportions  enter- 
ing the  trade  for  which  they  were  trained.  A  Uttle  more  than  one- 
third,  36.8  per  cent,  of  the  girls  hving  in  Boston  used  their  training  in 
a  wage-earning  capacity;  44.6  per  cent  of  those  living  in  the  suburbs 
and  59.3  per  cent  of  those  in  outside  cities  and  towns  entered  the 
trade  for  which  they  were  trained. 

The  location  of  the  girl's  home  may  determine  her  opportunity  to 
use  her  trade.  Those  hving  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  city 
are  handicapped  because  they  must  either  find  openings  in  the 
vicinity  of  their  homes,  or  bo  at  considerable  expense  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  wider  opportunities  in  the  city  itself.  The  sewing  trades, 
for  instance,  are  but  little  developed  outside  the  city  and  very  few 
suburban  and  country  dressmakers  employ  yoimg  girls.  As  most  of 
those  trade-school  girls  are  quite  yoimg  on  leaving  the  school  (42.9  per 
cent  were  under  16  and  68.1  per  cent  under  17  0^  they  are  usually  too 
immature  and  inexperienced  to  do  the  independent  dressmaking  and 
millinery,  which  is  the  characteristic  method  of  production  outside  a 
large  city,^  and  comparatively  few  factories  making  ready-made  cloth- 
ing or  straw  hats  are  now  found  in  the  subiu'bs,  though  there  is  a 
tendency  recently  to  build  such  factories  in  the  suburban  sections  of 
Boston. 

Some  girls  have  been  able  to  secure  positions  in  the  vicinity  of  their 
homes,  but  others  are  in  the  position  of  the  girl  who  ^'must  remain  at 
home  at  least  one  year  because  she  was  too  young  to  hve  in  the  city 
among  strangers  and  if  she  had  worked  in  her  trade  she  would  have 
had  to  board  in  town  in  order  to  get  to  work  on  time  in  the  morning.' ' 
Tlio  most  successful  girl  trained  in  milhnory  in  the  Boston  Trade 
School  Uved  near  Worcester  and  has  never  worked  in  Boston,  but  slie 


>  Sec  Table  11,  p.  30. 

>  For  further  rlL^i^sion  of  the  diftorent  types  of  production,  sec  Dressmaking  as  a  trade  for  women  in 
lifassacbusetis,  DuL  No.  193,  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
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was  a  high-school  graduate,  and  although  only  16  years  of  age  on 
leaving  school,  was  able  to  take  a  $10  position  as  millinBr  in  a  general 
store  in  a  small  town  on  first  leaving  the  trade  school.  This  was,  of 
course,  unusual  and  may  have  been  partially  due  to  her  early  training 
in  sewing  with  her  mother,  who  was  a  dressmaker. 

NATIVITY  OF  TRADE-SCHOOL  GIBLS. 

Since  the  tendency  of  a  secondary  school  is  to  attract  a  selected 
group,  that  is,  from  families  which  do  not  have  to  send  their  girls  to 
work  at  14  years  of  age,  it  is  important  to  discover  how  far  the  type 
of  girl  coming  for  trade  training  conforms  to  the  type  already  in  the 
trade;  for  her  subsequent  stability  in  the  trade  will  probably 
depend  largely  on  the  extent  to  which  she  finds  her  surroundings 
congenial. 

The  following  tables  show  how,  in  the  matter  of  nativity,  the 
girls  trained  in  the  Boston  and  Worcester  schools  for  the  sewing 
trades  compare  with  the  total  women  in  those  trades,  as  shown  by 
United  States  census  figures: 

Table  105.-N  UMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  WOMEN  OF  SPECIFIED  NATIVITY  IN  THE 
SEWING  TRADES  IN  BOSTON  AND  WORCESTER  ACCORDING  TO  THE  CENSUS  OF  19ia 

NUMBER. 


BoFton.i 

Worcester.* 

NaUvity. 

Dress- 
mak- 
ing. 

Mim- 

nery. 

Ma- 

clilne 
operat- 
ing. 

Total. 

Drws- 
mak- 
ing. 

MilH- 
nery. 

Ma- 
chine 
operat- 
ing. 

Total. 

Native  whit«: 

Native  parentage 

Foreiirn  rmrentace 

1.465 
1,H0I 

545 
803 

537 
1,34S 

2,547 
3,052 

247 

206 

177 

352 
1.129 

687 
1,609 

Total 

3.206 
3;  016 

3 

1,348 

474 

17 

1 

1,.SH5 

2, 107 

K 

3 

6,499 

5,657 

30.H 

7 

543 

246 

11 

42 

l,«il 

645 

6 

983 

Foreign-born  wtiitc 

Ne)!ro 

17 

All  other 

Grand  total 

0,568 

1,840 

4,063 

12,471 

800 

307 

2,132 

3,239 

PER  CENT  OF  EACH  NATIVITT. 


Native  white: 

Native  parentage 

Foreicn  Darcntiiee 

22.3 
27.4 

29.6 
43.6 

13.2 
33.2 

20.4 
31.7 

30.9 
37.0 

28.7 
57.6 

16.5 
63.0 

21.3 
49.6 

Total 

49.7 

45.9 

4.3 

.1 

73.2 

25.  S 
.9 
.1 

46.4 

63.3 

.2 

.1 

52.1 

45.3 

2.5 

.1 

67.9 

30.7 

1.4 

86.3 
13.7 

6^.5 

30.3 

.3 

70.7 

ForciRn-horn  white 

26.8 

Negro 

.5 

All  other 

Grand  total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

I  From  Thirteenth  Census  of  tho  United  States,  1910^  Vol.  IV,  Population,  p.  510. 
s  Idem,  p.  607. 
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TAnii  lOG^NUMDER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  WOMEN  OF  SPECIFIED  NATR'ITY  AMONG 
THOSE  TRAINED  IN  THE  SEWING  TRADES  IN  BOSTON  AND  WORCESTER  TRADE 
SCHOO^.S  AND  USING  THEIR  TRADK8. 

NUMBER. 


Nativity. 


Native  white: 

Native  parentage . 
Foreign  parentage. 


Total 

Foreign-born  white. 

NejBTo 

All  others' 


Grand  tcta! 


1 

Womrn  aslng 

(holr  trades  after  trainln, 

i  iti- 

Itoston  Trade  School. 

Worcester  Trade  Schot^I. 

Dress- 
mak- 
ing. 

MilU- 
nery. 

Ma- 
chine 
operat- 
ing. 

ToUil. 

Dress- 
mak- 
ing. 

MilU- 
nery. 

Ma- 
chine 
opcntt- 

Ing. 

Total. 

104 

22S 

56 
79 

51 

211 

387 

75 

118 

25 
22 

26 
31 

126 
171 

332 
37 
30 
18 

135 

12 

3 

7 

131 

16 

3 

3 

»5i»8 
65 
42 

2S 

»7:« 

193 
16 

t 

8 

47 
2 

1 
3 

57 
3 

297 

21 

8 

12 

423 

157 

153 

224 

53 

61 

«338 

PER  CENT  OF  EACH  NATIVITY. 


Native  white: 

Native  parentage 

24.6 
53.9 

35.7 
rjO.3 

33.3 
52.3 

28.8 
52.8 

33.5 
52.7 

47.1 
41.5 

42.6 
50.8 

37.3 

ForeiKn  parentaifc 

50.5 

Total 

78.5 
$.7 
8.5 
4.3 

S6.0 
7.6 
1.9 
4.5 

8.V6 

1U.4 

2.0 

2.0 

81.6 
8.9 
5.7 
3.8 

86.2 
7.1 
3.1 
3.6 

8V.7 
3.8 
1.9 
6.7 

93.4 
4.9 
...   ..^. 

87  8 

Foreign-bom  white 

6  3 

NcEXo .' 

2.4 

All  others 

3.6 

Grand  total.. .  . 

100.0 

109.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

>  Not  including  21  who«e  fathers'  blrthpUcen  were  not  reported. 

s  These  are  cirls  whoso  birthplace  or  whose  fathers*  birthplace  was  not  reported. 

>  Not  including  11  otherd  vU^ited  who  were  employed  in  cooking  and  desijm,  of  whom  7  were  native-born 
white  of  native  parentage,  1  nati\'e-bcffii  white  of  foreign  parentage,  and  3  Negroes. 

*  Not  including  5  for  whom  no  data  were  secured  as  to  courses  taken. 

Almost  one-half,  45.9  per  cent,  of  all  the  dressmakers  ami  seam- 
stresses in  Boston  are  foreign-born  white  as  compared  with  only  8.7 
per  cent  of  the  423  trade-school  girls  who  have  been  sent  from  the 
school  into  this  trade.  That  is,  the  trade  school  is  trauiing  a  highly 
selected  group,  from  the  standpoint  of  nativity,  so  that  a  girl  fre- 
quently leaves  her  position  or  the  trade  because  '^I  didn't  like  the 
class  of  girls*'  or  "Mother  didn't  want  me  to  be  with  those  girls." 
More  than  three-fourths,  78.5  per  cent,  of  the  trade-school  girls  going 
out  into  the  dressmaking  trade  are  native-born  white  as  compared 
with  less  than  one-half,  49.7  per  cent,  already  in  the  trade  who  are 
native-born  white.  The  proportion  of  girls  who  are  native  white  of 
native  parentage  is  practically  the  same  in  both  groups,  but  while  the 
predominant  type  in  the  trade  is  foreign  born,  the  predominant  type 
going  out  from  the  trade  school  is  one  generation  Americanized, 
being  native  born  but  with  foreign-born  parents.  A  disproportion- 
ately large  number  of  Negroes  also  came  to  the  trado  school  for 
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dressmaking,  8.5  per  cent,  as  compared  with  4.3  per  cent  in  the  trade. 
These  colored  girls  find  themselves  seriously  handicapped  in  securing 
positions  in  dressmaking,  and  it  is  practicallj^  impossible  for  them 
to  secure  work  in  the  power-macliine  sewing  trades. 

The  girls  trained  in  millinery  approach  more  nearly  to  the  typo 
already  in  the  trade,  although  the  proportion  of  Negroes  is  larger 
(1.9  per  cent  trained  in  the  school  and  0.9  per  cent  in  the  trade) 
and  the  foreign-born  white  in  the  trade  constitute  a  much  larger 
proportion  (25.8  per  cent)  than  is  true  of  the  trade-school  group, 
in  which  they  form  7.6  per  cent. 

The  girls  trained  in  power-machine  operating  show  the  largest  pro- 
portion (10.4  per  cent)  of  foreign  born  of  any  of  the  trade  groups  in  tho 
school,  but  even  this  proportion  is  very  small  in  comparison  with 
the  53.3  per  cent  of  foreign  born  in  the  machine-operating  trades. 
While  33.3  per  cent  of  the  trade-school  girls  trained  and  going  out 
into  the  operating  trades  were  native  born  of  native  parentage,  only 
13.2  per  cent  in  the  trade  itself  were  of  this  group. 

In  Worcester  also  girls  coming  to  the  trade  school  for  trainmg  in 
the  sewing  trades  show  a  higher  proportion  of  native  born,  87.8  per 
cent,  than  is  discovered  in  these  trades  as  a  whole,  where  they  form 
70.7  per  cent.  More  than  four-fifths,  86.2  per  cent,  of  the  girls 
trained  in  dressmaking  Wore  native-born  white  as  compared  with 
67.9  per  cent  in  the  trade.  The  pupils  in  millinery,  88.7  per  cent 
native  white,  however,  are  typical  of  the  trade  of  tho  city  with  86.3 
per  cent  native  white.  The  greatest  diflference  appears  in  the  power- 
machine  operators,  93.4  i)er  cent  who  took  the  training  in  the  school 
as  compared  with  69.5  per  cent  in  the  trade  being  native  white. 
Forty-two  (42.6)  per  cent  of  the  sewing-machine  operators  in  the 
school  and  only  16.5  per  cent  of  those  in  the  trade  had  native-born 
parents. 

For  the  girls  of  the  Cambridge  Trade  School,  the  comparison  of 
nativity  is  necessarily  limited  to  those  trained  for  dressmaking,  for 
the  census  table  used  does  not  give  tlie  nativity  data  for  milliners 
in  Cambridge,  and  though  it  does  give  them  for  women  engaged  in 
''personal  and  domestic  service,*'  this  group  does  not  correspond  to 
the  group  of  girls  trained  for  cooking.  But  for  the  women  engaged 
in  dres^naking  in  Cambridge,  and  for  the  girls  trained  in  dretismaking 
in  the  Cambridge  Trade  School,  tlio  number  and  proportion  in  the 
different  nativity  groups  are  as  follows: 
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"•ablk  107.-NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  EACH  SPECIFIED  NATIVITY  AMONG  WOMEN 
IN  THE  DRESSMAKING  TRADE  IN  CAMBRIDGE  AND  AMONG  GIRLS  TRAINED  IN 
DRESSMAiaNQ  IN  THE  TRADE  SCHOOL. 


NaUvity. 

Women  in  dreaa- 
makin}?  In  Cam- 
bridge.^ 

GirU    trained    in 

Cambridge  Trade 
School. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

46.3 
3L3 

Native  white: 
Native  parentage. . 
Foreign  parentage . 

Total 

154 
197 

20.2 
26.2 

31 
21 

351 

46.4    1            52 

n.6 

0.0 

10.4 

3.0 

Foreign-born  white. . 

Negro 

All  others 

;          324 

80 

2 

42.8 

lao 

.2 

6 
7 
2 

Grand  total 

!          757 

100.0               67 

100.0 

1  From  Thirteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1910,  Vol.  IV,  Population,  p.  544. 

Tho  variation  between  the  two  groups  approaches  more  nearly  to 
that  found  in  Boston  than  in  Worcester.  Forty-six  (46.4  per  cent) 
in  the  trade  and  77.6  per  cent  in  the  school  group  are  native  bom; 
42.8  per  cent  in  the  trade  and  9  per  cent  in  the  school  group  are 
foreign  born.  In  Cambridge  Negroes  form  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  the  trade  group  than  in  Boston — 10,6  per  cent  against  4.3  per 
cent — ^and  they  are  correspondingly  more  numerous  among  the 
trade-school  dressmakers,  whore  they  form  almost  exactly  the  same 
proportion  as  in  the  trade,  10.4  per  cent. 

Comparison  of  tho  three  cities  seems  to  show  that  it  is  a  "trade- 
school  type'*  rather  than  a  "trade  type'*  which  is  attracted  for  the 
training  offered  by  the  trade  school.  Wliile  but  52.1  per  cent  of  the 
women  engaged  in  the  sowing  trades  in  Boston  and  70,7  per  cent  in 
Worcester  wore  native  white,  more  than  four-fiftlis  of  tho  girls 
attending  the  two  trade  schools,  81.6  per  cent  in  Boston  and  87.8 
per  cent  in  Worcester,  were  native  white.  Almost  one-half,  45.3  per 
cent,  of  tho  women  in  the  sewing  trades  in  Boston  and  more  than 
one-fourth,  28.8  per  cent,  in  Worcester  were  foreign  born,  but  both 
schools  drew  a  decidedly  small  proportion  (8.9  per  cent  in  Boston  and 
6.2  per  cent  in  Worcester)  from  the  foreign  born,  probably  on  account 
of  the  economic  presvsuro  in  the  family  of  the  recent  immigrant. 
The  larger  proportion  of  Negroes  than  is  characteristic  of  the  trade 
likewise  appeared  in  both  schools.* 

Combining  all  born  in  this  country  (regardless  of  color),  about 
nine-tenths  of  the  girls  in  each  of  the  throe  trade  schools  were  native 
bom  and  about  one-tenth  foreign  bom.  The  lai^est  proportion  of 
tho  foreign  bom  came  from  non-English  speaking  countries.  About 
two-fifths  of  the  girls  had  native-born  parents,  a  larger  proportion 

*  Nativity  by  occiipntlons  is  not  given  for  Cambridge. 
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in  Cambridge  and  a  smaller  proportion  in  Boston.  Over  63  (63.7) 
per  cent  in  Boston,  58.9  per  cent  in  Worcester,  and  41.5  per  cent  in 
Cambridge  had  foreign-born  parents.  About  equal  proportions  of  the 
parents  came  from  English  and  non-English  speaking  coimtries. 

Table  108.— NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  EACH  NATIVITY  IN  TOTAL  POPULATION  15 
TO  20  YEARS  OF  AGE,  AMONG  CHILDREN  OF  THESE  AGES  IN  SCHOOLS,  AND  AMONG 
TRADE-SCHOOL  GIRLS  IN  BOSTON,  WORCESTER.  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 

NUMBER. 


Boston.i 


NaUvity. 


Population 

15  to  20  years 

of  age. 


Native  white: 

Native  parentage..'  8,100 
Foreign  parentage.  17,528 
Not  reported 


3,567 
5,729 


Total '25,«97  I  9,296 


Foreign-born  white 

Negro 

All  others. 


9,287 
613 


1,647 
193 


Girls  going  out  from 
the  trade  school. 


ToUl. 


Using 
trade. 


Not 
using 
trade  .< 


Worcester. 


Population 

15  to  20  years 

of  age. 


Total. 


4,330 
7,970 


At- 
tend- 
ing 
school. 


1,835 
2,152 


722 

627 

70 

65 

47 

45 

10 

7 

Grand  total »35,597  '11,136  |      849        74  4        105  n5,963  *  4,505 


Girls 
going 

out 
from 

the 

trade 

school. 


126 
170 

8 


Cambridge. 


Population 

15  to  20  years 

of  age. 


Total. 


2,633 
5,614 


304 

22 

8 

9 


8,247 

2,199 

475 


343  'n0,921 


At- 
tend- 
ing 
school 


1,217 
1,728 


2,945 
318 
171 


3,434 


Girls 
going 

oat 
from 

the 

trade 

schooL 


46 

S 

3 


77 

9 

11 

16 


113 


PER  CENT  OF  EACH  SPECIFIED  NATIVITY.* 


Native  white: 

Native  parentage. . 
Foreign  parentage. 
Not  rsDorted 

22.9 
40.3 

32.0 
51.5 

1 

31.3 
52.2  ' 
2.5  ; 

29.6 
52.6 

2.8 

44.1 
49.0 

27.1 
50.0 

1 

1 

40.7  , 

47.8  ' 

1 

37.7 

50.9 

2.4 

24.1 
51.4 

35.4 
50.4 

47.4 

28.9 

3.1 

72.2 

26.1 

1.7 

100.0 

83.5 

14.  S 

1.7 

100.0 

t 



Total 

Foreign-bom  white  — 
Negro 

86.0  1 

S.4 : 

5.6  1 

S5.0 
8.9 
6.1 

93.1 
4.9 
2.0 

100.0 

77.1 

22.2 

.7 

100.0  i 

1 

88.5 

11.0 

.5 

lOO.O  1 

1 

01.0 
6.6 
2.4 

100.0 

75.5 
20.1 

100.0 

85.8 
9.3 

^  'J. 
100.0 

79.4 

U.3 

9.3 

Grand  total  — .. 

100.0 

1 

100.0 

100.0 

»  United  States  Census,  1910,  Vol.  I,  Population,  pp.  1100,  1171, 1173. 

'  After  attending  trade  school  9  months  or  more. 

»  Totals  In  census  report  are  35,()00  and  li.i:!:,  respectively. 

*  Totals  in  cen.sus  report  arc  15,964  and  4,W6,  resi)cpiivcly. 

•  Total  in  census  report  is  10,924. 
« Excluding  "All  others.' 

Since  the  trade  schools  in  two  quite  different  cities  draw  a  similar 
type  of  pupil  from  the  standpoint  of  nativity,  it  is  of  interest  to 
discover  to  what  extent  these  girls  who  come  for  trade  training  are 
characteristic  of  the  total  group  of  about  the  same  ago  who  are 
atten<ling  school.  The  Boston  Trade  School  records  did  not  Btato 
nativity,  so  the  comparison  is  restricted  to  the  849  girls  personally 
visited,  including  all  who  used  their  training  in  a  wage-earning 
capacity  and  all  others  who  attended  nine  months  or  more.  On 
the  other  hand,  while  the  nativity  of  aU  the  girls  going  out  from  the 
Worcester   and   Cambridge   trade   schools  *  is  available,  the  census 


»  Not  including  15  not  located. 
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statistics  of  the  nativity  of  the  children  15  to  20  years  of  age  attend- 
ing school  in  these  cities  are  not  given  separately  for  boys  and  for  girls, 
but  as  about  an  equal  number  of  boys  and  girls  are  reported  the 
proportions  are  probably  approximately  correct.  In  the  three  cities 
the  statistics  for  the  whole  group  are  those  for  1909,  while  those 
from  the  school  cover  a  period  of  several  years  grouping  about  this 
date.  Under  |these  conditions  Table  108  gives  the  nativity  of  the 
children  15  to  20  years  old  in  the  general  population  of  those  in  this 
age  group  attending  school  and  of  the  trade-school  girk  studied. 

The  girls  attracted  to  the  trade  school  are  predominantly  native 
white,  this  class  being  characteristic  of  the  cities  in  which  these 
schools  are  located;  but,  as  might  be  expected,  the  trade  school 
attracts  a  selected  group.  Thus,  while  72.2  per  cent  of  the  children 
15  to  20  years  old  in  Boston  are  native  white,  86  per  cent  of  those 
going  out  from  the  trade  school  are  in  this  group.  In  Worcester,  77.1 
per  cent  of  the  children  15  to  20  years  old  are  native  white,  but  91.0 
per  cent  of  the  trade-school  girls  fall  within  this  classification,  show- 
ing also  a  selected  group.  In  Cambridge,  however,  the  trade-school 
group  is  more  nearly  typical  of  the  whole  15  to  20  year  old  population, 
75 .5  per  cent  in  the  city  and  79.4  per  cent  in  the  school  being  native  white. 

The  question  then  arises:  How  representative  of  the  school  popula- 
tion of  15  to  20  years  is  the  type  attracted  to  the  trade  school?  In 
respect  to  the  native-bom  whites,  the  two  groups  are  very  similar  in 
Boston  and  Worcester.  In  Boston,  83.5  per  cent  of  the  15  to  20 
year  old  children  attending  school  and  86  per  cent  of  the  girls  going 
out  from  the  trade  school  are  native  white.  In  Worcester,  88.5  per 
cent  of  the  children  15  to  20  years  of  age  attending  school  and  91  per 
cent  of  the  trade-school  girls  are  native  white.  Similar  proportions 
having  native  and  foreign-bom  parents  are  also  found  in  the  two  school 
groups  in  both  cities.  In  Cambridge,  however,  while  85.8  per  cent 
of  the  15  to  20  year  old  school  population  are  native-born  white,  only 
79.4  per  cent  of  the  trade-school  group  fall  within  this  classification. 
This  difference  is  due  partly  to  the  proportionately  large  group  of 
Negroes  in  the  trade  school. 

An  interesting  difference  appears  between  the  744  girls  who  used 
their  training  and  the  105  who  attended  the  Boston  Trade  School 
nine  months  or  more  and  did  not  use  the  trade,  85  per  cent  of  the 
former  and  93.1  per  cent  of  the  latter  being  native  bom.  Forty- 
four  (44.1)  per  cent  of  those  not  using  their  training  were  native  bom 
of  native  parentage  and  only  4.9  per  cent  foreign  bom.  Their  reasons 
for  never  using  their  training  suggest  their  incompatibility  with  the 
trade  group;  28  per  cent  of  those  who  gave  their  reasons  ascribed 
their  failure  to  enter  the  trade  to  lack  of  personal  adjustment,  32  per 
cent  to  trade  conditions,  and  26  per  cent  to  domestic  causes.* 

1  See  Table  43,  p.  73. 
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ECONOMIC  STATUS  OF  FAMILIES  OF  TRADE-SCHOOL  GIRLS. 

OCCUPATIONS  OF  FATHERS  OF  TBADE-SCHOOL  GISLS. 

The  father's  occupation  provides  a  rough  index  to  the  economic 
pressure  at  home,  determining  to  some  extent  the  girl's  ability  to 
attend  school  after  the  age  of  14,  and  also  her  ability  to  continue  in 
a  skilled  trade  which,  because  of  the  small  begiiming  wage,  involves 
semidependence  for  some  years.  The  census  classification  of  occu- 
pations has  been  used,  although  this  is  rather  broad.  The  following 
table  shows  the  occupations,  so  far  as  they  were  learned,  of  the 
fathers  of  the  girls  in  the  four  trade  schools: 

Tablb  109.— number  AND  PER  CENT  OF  BOSTON,  WORCESTER,  CAMBRIDGE.  AND 

SOMERVILLE  TRADE-SCHOOL  GIRLS  WHOSE  FATHERS  WERE  IN  EACH  SPECIFIED 

OCCUPATION.* 

NUMBER. 


Occupation  of  the  father. 


Unskilled  labor 

Personal  and  domestic  service . 

Agiicuttare 

Manufacturing  industries 

Transportation 

Public  service 

Trade  and  bu^ness 

Clerical  occupations 

Professional  service 

Retired 

Notliving  or  deserted 

Not  reported 


Boston. 


Wor- 
cester. 


301 

32 

164 

20 

28 

8 

&49 

179 

71 

8 

34 

11 

177 

21 

09 

H 

28 

3 

13 

2 

380 

39 

2JU 

12 

Total. 


2.011 


343 


Cam- 

Somer- 

bridge. 

ville. 

10 

20 

7 

5 

1 

2 

40 

64 

2 

13 

1 

4 

9 

20 

1 

5 

1 

5 

2 

1 

30 

18 

9 

15 

113 

172 

Total. 


196 
39 

933 
94 
SO 

237 
83 
37 
18 

4ir7 

366 


2,673 


FEB  CENT  WITH  FATHERS  IN  SPECIFIED  OCCUPATION.^ 


rnskilkd  labor 

Personal  and  domestic  service . 

A  griculture 

ManutBcturfn^  industries 

Transportation 

Public  service 

Trade  and  business 

Clerical  occupations 

Professional  service 

Retired 

N  ot  living  or  deserted 


Total. 


i    111 

9.7 

9.6 

12.7 

1            9.0 

6.0 

6.7 

3.2 

I.  a 

2.4, 

1.0 

1.3 

3"».  8 

M.  1 

3H.6 

40.8 

3.9 

2.4 

1.9 

8.3 

1.9 

3.3 

1.0 

3.5 

9.8 

6.4 

K.6 

13.7 

3..S 

2.4 

1.0 

3.2 

1.5 

.9 

1.0 

3.3 

.  1 

.0 

1.9 

.6 

21.0 

11. H 

2S.8 

1.15 

100.0 

1 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

ia» 

8.3 

1.6 

38.7 

a.* 

^l 

9.4 

3.S 

1.6 

.M 

19.4 


100.0 


>  The  Soracrville  school  was  established  in  1911  as  a  trade  sthool  but  in  1913  w  as  changed  to  a  "  voi^ational 
school  for  Rirls." 
« Based  on  the  number  of  girls  the  occupations  of  whose  fathers  were  rri>orled. 

The  occupational  distribution  shovm  here  is  about  what  one 
would  expect.  There  is  a  small  representation  of  the  daughters  of 
professional  men  and  of  men  engaged  m  either  clerical  occupations  or 
trade;  for  the  most  part  such  men  can  afiford  to  give  their  daughters  a 
longer  training  and  to  prepare  them  for  professional  or  clerical  work. 
There  is  rather  a  small  representation  of  the  daughters  of  imskilled 
laborers;  presumably  in  these  families  the  need  for  immediate  returns 
makes  it  necessary  for  the  girls  to  begin  wage  earning  as  soon  as  they 
reach  the  legal  age.     By  far  the  largest  group  in  all  the  cities  comes 
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from  families  in  which  the  father  is  engaged  in  manufacturing  indus- 
tries, these  apparently  representii^  the  stage  of  well-being  in  which, 
while  it  is  necessary  for  the  daughter  to  become  a  wage  earner  at  an 
early  age,  it  is  still  possible  to  give  her  some  preparation  and  to  allow 
her  to  enter  a  trade  at  which  she  must  practically  serve  an  appren- 
ticeship. The  next  largest  group,  those  whose  fathers  are  dead  or 
have  deserted  their  famiUes,  is  rather  puzzling;  it  is  not  surprising 
that  under  these  circiunstances  the  daughters  should  find  it  necessary 
to  become  wage  earners,  but  the  natural  supposition  would  be  that 
they,  like  the  daughters  of  the  unskilled  laborers,  would  bo  obliged  to 
seek  occupations  which  they  could  enter  without  preliminary  training. 

Comparing  the  type  of  family,  as  indicated  by  the  father's  occupa- 
tion, from  which  the  trade  school  draws  its  pupils,  a  surprising  uni- 
formity is  discovered  in  the  four  cities.  Almost  two-fifths  (38.7  per 
cent)  of  the  2,672  girls  going  out  from  the  four  schools  (including  the 
Somerville  Vocational  School,  which  was  established  as  a  trade  school) 
had  fathers  engaged  in  manufactures,  and  with  the  exception  of 
Worcester,  where  a  larger  proportion  is  engaged  in  this  occupation, 
this  is  the  prevalent  situation  in  all  the  schools.  About  one-fifth 
(19.4  per  cent)  came  from  homes  where  there  was  no  father  as  a  wage 
earner,  though  this  proportion  was  smaller  in  Worcester  and  Somer- 
vUle.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  these  schools  are 
finding  it  possible  to  emphasize  the  home-making  or  practical  arts  form 
of  training  rather  than  equipment  for  immediate  wage  earning.  In  all 
other  respects  practically  the  same  proportions  are  drawn  from  the 
several  occupations.  Not  only,  therefore,  is  the  trade-school  group  as  a 
whole  similarin  nativity,  but  also  in  social  and  economic  backgroimd. 

Tlie  extent  to  which  vocational  schools  of  particular  types  draw 
from  a  characteristic  type  of  family  is  illustrated  by  comparing  the 
father's  occupation  of  the  girls  attending  the  trade  school,  involving 
only  one  or  two  years'  training,  and  of  those  attending  the  high  schools 
in  Boston ,  requiring  four  years.     This  comparison  is  made  in  Table  110. 

Tlie  manufacturing  industries  predominate  for  both,  since  they 
occupy  more  than  one-third  of  the  male  population  of  Boston,  but 
30.6  per  cent  of  the  high-school  girls  and  37.1  per  cent  of  the  trade- 
school  girls  came  from  famihes  whose  fathers  were  engaged  in  this 
division  of  industry.  A  similar  proportion,  31  per  cent,  of  the  high- 
school  girls,  but  only  11.1  per  cent  of  the  trade-school  girls  came  from 
families  where  the  father  was  engaged  in  trade,  public  service,  or 
professional  occupations.  Over  20  per  cent  of  the  trade-school  girls 
and  only  9.7  per  cent  of  the  high-school  girls  came  from  the  homes  of 
unskilled  laborers  and  men  engaged  in  personal  and  domestic  service. 
The  large  proportion  of  trade-school  girls  (18.8  per  cent)  and  the 
small  proportion  of  high-school  girls  (4.9  per  cent)  who  came  from 
homes  where  there  was  no  father  show  the  necessity  for  a  short 
preparation  for  wage  earning. 
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Table  110.-NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  GIRLS  ATTENDING  THE  nir.n  SCHOOLS  AND 
TUE  TRADE  SCHOOL  IN  BOSTON  WHOSE  FATHERS  WERE  IX  SPECIFIED  OCCUPA- 
TIONS. 


Nun 

High 
school. 1 

iber. 

ade 
ool. 

Per  cent. 

High         Ti 
school.      sch 

Occupation  of  the  father. 

Tr 
srh 

ade 
u>oL 

Unskilled  labor 

20 
10 
6 
05 
11 

I 

lo 
47 

101 
72 
12 

315 
34 
10 
73 
32 
11 
U 

160 
18 

6.5 
3.2 
1.9 

30.6 
3.5 
6.5 

22.6 
1.9 
2.9. 

15.2 
4.9 
1.3 

11.9 

Personal  and  domiMstic  service 

Agriculture 

Manulactiuring  industries 

1.4 

37.1 

TransportatioD 

Public  serrice 

4.0 

1.2 

Trade  and  bustoess 

8.6 

f  lerical  occupations 

3.A 

i*rofessional  service 

1.3 

Retired 

1.3 

Not  livine  or  deserted 

1R.8 

Not  reported 

^.  1 

Total 

310 

819 

100.0 

100. 0 

1 

1  Department  of  Research.  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union:  The  public  schools  and 
women  in  oflloe  service,  p.  163.  Five  of  the  nine  high  sihools  In  five  different  type  neighborhoods  were 
taken  as  a  basis  for  this  study. 

GIRLS  EMPLOYED  DURING  INTERVAL  BETWEEN  GRAMMAR-SCHOOL  AND  TRADE'SCHOOL 

ATTENDANCE. 

The  economic  status  of  the  families  from  which  the  pupils  come  is 
indicated  to  some  extent  by  the  method  by  which  an  interval,  when 
one  exists,  between  the  grammar-school  and  the  trade-school  attend- 
ance is  occupied.  In  both  Boston  and  Worcester  the  majority  of  the 
girls  have  gone  directly  from  the  grammar  school  to  the  trade  school, 
as  is  usual  in  the  case  of  any  secondary  school.  In  both  cities,  how- 
over,  a  certain  number  did  not  attend  the  trade  school  until  some  time 
after  thoy  had  left  the  grammar  school.  The  following  table  shows 
for  Boston  the  number  who  did  not  enter  the  trade  school  on  leaving 
the  grammar  school,  and  whether  or  not  they  were  gainfully  employed 
in  the  interval: 

Table  111.— NUMBER  OF  BOSTON  TR.VPE  SCHOOL  OIRLS  WHO  WORKED  AND  WHO 
DID  NOT  WORK  IN  THE  INTERVAL  BETWEEN  ORAMMAR  AND  TRADE  SCHOOL 
ATTENDANCE.  BY  COURSES  TAKEN  IN  TRADE  SCHOOL. 


Course. 


Dressmaking 

Millinery 

Tower- machine  operating  (cloth  and  straw  hats) 
Cooking  and  design 


(iirls  taking  si)ectfled  courses— 


Not  (Toing  directly  to 
trade  school— 


^VTio 
worked. 


r»4 

16 

24 

1 


Who  did 
not  work. 


no 

19 

'27 

1 


Total! 


9-> 


107 


(toing 
directly 
to  trade 
school. 


3H4 

'  140 

113 

10 


6i7 


T 


Total. 


408 

175 

IM 

U 


849 


>  These  flgures  do  not  agree  with  th(^e  given  in  Tahle  2.  as  those  are  leased  on  the  number  who  had  not 
gone  to  trade  school  for  four  months  or  more  after  leaWng  the  grammar  school,  while  this  table  includes 
those  who  worked  during  summer  vacation  l)etween  ailendance  at  grammar  school  and  at  trade  9cho<^ 
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Very  nearly  one-half  (47  per  cent)  of  the  girls  who  did  not  go 
directly  to  the  trade  school  were  gainfully  employed  in  the  interval, 
and  of  these  more  than  one-fourth  had  no  father.  Almost  an  equal 
proportion  of  those  who  had  not  gone  directly  to  the  trade  school 
but  had  not  worked  in  the  interval  had  no  fathers,  the  majority 
of  these  probably  keeping  house  while  the  mother  worked.  A  little 
more  than  one-third  (37.9  per  cent)  of  the  95  girls  who  had  worked 
before  entering  trade  school  were  enrolled  in  the  school  during  its  first 
five  years  of  existence,  and  62.1  per  cent  during  the  second  period  of 
five  years,  contrary  to  the  common  opinion  that  a  trade  school  draws 
back  from  industry  a  larger  proportion  of  its  pupils  in  its  first  years 
than  later.  The  larger  proportion  drawn  from  industry  during  the 
second  five-year  period  may  be  partially  due  to  the  more  stringent 
regulation  of  child  labor  in  Massachusetts  during  recent  years, 
which  may  have  thrown  some  of  the  girls  out  of  work. . 

A  little  more  than  one-half  of  the  girls  who  had  been  employed 
previous  to  entering  the  trade  school  had  worked  less  than  six 
months,  and  more  than  two-thu*ds  (70  per  cent)  had  worked  less 
than  one  year.  At  the  other  extreme  nine  had  worked  more  than 
three  years.  The  95  girls  reported  140  previous  positions.  The 
industrial  distribution  and  earnings  of  those  who  had  worked  are 
shown  in  the  following  table: 

TAnLB  112.— NUMBER  OF  BOSTON  TRADE  SCHOOL  GIRLS  WHO  HAD  EARNED 
SPECIFIED  WAGE  IN  SPECIFIED  OCCUPATIONS  BEFORE  ENTERING  TRADE 
SCHOOL. 


Occupation. 


lianufactures 

Trade,  clerical  occupations,  and  transportation 

Domestic  and  personal  service , 

rrofessional  service .' 


Numl)cr  of  girls  in  sp<»cified  occupations  earning 
specified  wage.  > 


Under 
$2 


«8 


Total 


8 


S2an'l 

under 

It 


13 

U 

1 


28 


$4  and 

under 

$6 


1.) 
7 
3 


25 


$fl  and 
over. 


21 
2 
1 
3 


Not  ro- 
ported. 


I 
3 


Total. 


61 

20 

5 

3 


27 


95 


»  The  last  wage  is  used  except  in  a  few  cases,  where  only  first  wage  was  ^iven. 
>  Five  of  these  girls  worked  as  apprentices  without  pay! 

In  general,  there  was  little  correlation  between  the  previous  work, 
as  shown  here,  and  the  trade  training  chosen,  although  one-fifth  of 
the  54  girls  who  came  for  training  in  dressmaking,  3  of  the  16  millinere 
and  6  of  the  12  cloth  power-machine  operators  had  previously  worked 
in  some  capacity  in  the  trade  for  which  they  came  to  secure  training. 
Two  of  the  12  straw  power-machine  operators  had  previously  woiked 
in  millinery.  The  majority  of  the  girls,  however,  had  worked  in 
manufactures,  and  a  little  more  than  one-fourth  had  been  employed 
in  business  pursuits,  mostly  as  errand  girls,  cash  girls,  or  bundle  girls. 
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Tlio  majority  of  these  girls  worked  at  low  wages,  two-fifths  (40.9 
per  cent)  of  those  who  reported  their  wages  earning  loss  than  S4  a 
week,  and  a  Uttle  more  than  two-thirds  (69.3  per  cent)  earning  less 
than  $6. 

Among  the  Worcester  girls  70  had  not  gone  directly  to  the  trade 
school  after  leaving  the  grammar  school,  and  of  these  44  had  worked 
for  wages.  Eighteen  (40.9  per  cent)  of  these  were  engaged  in  trade, 
clerical  occupations,  or  transportation,  15  (34.1  per  cent)  in  manu- 
factures, and  11*  (25  per  cent)  in  domestic  and  personal  service. 
Five  earned  under  $2  a  week,  21  earned  $2  and  under  $4,  9  earned 
$4  and  imder  $6,  8  earned  $6  and  over,  and  for  1  earnings  were  not 
reported. 

Among  the  girls  of  the  Cambridge  Trade  School  more  than  one- 
fourth  (28.6  per  cent)  had  not  come  directly  from  the  grammar 
schools.  The  majority  of  these,  however,  had  been  at  home  during 
the  interval,  and  only  7.2  per  cent  had  been  at  work. 

AGE  AT  BEGINNING  WORK. 

The  following  table  shows  the  age  at  beginning  work  of  1 ,029  girls 

(comprising  those  who  worked  in  their  own  trade  and  those  who, 
having  attended  trade  school  for  nine  months  or  more,  did  not  use 
their  trade  training  but  worked  in  some  other  occupation) : 


Table  1 13.— NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF   BOSTON,  WORCESTER,   AND   CAMBRIDGE 
TRADE  SCHOOL  GIRLS  WHO  BEGAN  WORK  AT  SPECIFIED  AGES. 


Trade  school. 


Age  at  beginning  work. 


Under  1m  years. 


Num-  !     Tcr 
l*r.       cent. 


16  and  under 
18  yeans. 


IS  years  and 
over. 


Total 


Boston : 204 

Worcester I  33 

Cambridge i  24 

Total 20 1 


24.1 
24.  K 
:m.  4 


Niim- 
l)er. 


444 
71 
33 


IVr 
cent. 


53.9 
5:j.4 
.SO.O 


Num- 
ber. 


1^2 

29 

9 


TVr    I 
cent. 


22.0 
21.8 
13  A 


2o.  4 


5H  !       ^.i 


220 


21.  I 


133 

1,099 


The  age  grouping  at  tinie  of  beginning  work  is  ahnost  identical  in 
Boston  and  Worcester.  The  hirger  proportion  beginning  at  an  early 
age  in  Cambridge  is  accounted  for  by  the  brief  existence  of  the  school 
and  the  short  time  of  attendance,  rather  than  by  any  greater  economic 
pressure  at  home.  Taking  the  pupils  of  the  three  schools  as  a  whole, 
three-fourths  were  16  or  over  before  commencing  work.  There  are 
two  reasons  for  this:  First,  the  majority  had  attended  trade  school 
one  year  or  more,  which  naturally  raised  the  age  at  beginning  work; 
and,  second,  the  trades  for  which  they  were  trained  are  showing  an 
increasing  tendency  to  exclude  the  j'ounger  girls. 
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The  age  at  which  the  girl  goes  to  work  seems  to  vary  considerably 
according  to  the  nativity  of  the  girls  and  of  their  parents.  The  fol« 
lowing  table  shows  the  relation  between  nativity  and  age  at  begin- 
ning work: 

Table  114.— NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  BOSTON,  WORCESTER,  AND  CAMBRIDGE 
TUADE-SCHOOL  GIRLS  WHO  BEGAN  WORK  AT  SPECIFIED  AGES,  BY  NATIVITY. 

NUMBER. 


Girls  besinning  work  at  spociflec 

lage. 

Un- 
der 
16 

10 

len- 
der 
16 

37 

127 
A 

170 

24 

0 

4 

204 

Boston. 

Total. 

Un- 
der 
16 

Worcester. 

Total. 

Cambridge. 

Nativity  of  girl. 

H 

and 
un- 
der 
18 

141 

23H 

9 

IH 

and 

over. 

74 

66 
7 

147 

11 

22 

2 

182 

16 

and 
un- 
der 
18 

18 
and 
over. 

'18 
8 

16 
and 
un- 
der 

18 

12 

10 

1 

IH 
and 
over. 

5 

Total. 

Native-born  white: 
Native  iMuvntage. . . . 
Forci(!n  parontoge... 
Notrcp<Mrted 

252 

431 

22 

6 
24 

30 

38 

54 

70 

27 

21 

2 

'   ' 

Totnl 

3H« 

31 

20 

2 

705        30 
60          3 
48  , 

68 

26 

124 
5 

22 
2 





23 
5 
5 

5 
"     '4' 

SO 

ForoiRn-iHjrn  whito 

Ncin'o 

2  ' 

1          3 

7 
9 

N ot  renortcd 

h' 

■ 

24 

Grand  total 

444 

>830  1      33 

71 

29 

133 

33 

9 

66 

FEB  CENT.* 


Nallve-boro  white: 

Native  parentage — 
ForDijjn  parent at;e... 
Not  reported 

14.6 
2U.2 

27.3 

56.0 
55.6 
40.9 

39.4 
15.2 
31.8 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

11.1 
34.3 

55.6 
54.3 

33.3 
11.4 

100.0 
100.0 

37.0 
52.4 
50.0 

44.5 

47.6 
.•iO.O 

18.5 

•  •  •  •  -  • 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

r 



1 

Total 

23.9 
34.8 
12. 5 

55.2 
49.2 
41.7 

20.9 
16.0 
45.8 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

24.2 
60.0 

54.9 
40.0 
25.0 

20.9 
75.6' 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

44.0 

28.6 

46.0 
71.4 
55.6 

10.0 
"44.*4 

100.0 

Foreign-bom  whfte 

Neirro 

100.0 
100.0 

" 

Grand  total 

24.1 

53.9 

22.0 

100.0 

24.8 

53.4 

21.8  1  100.0  *  36.4 

1 

50.0 

13.6 

100.0 

1  Not  includins  1  whose  age  was  not  reported. 

t  Based  on  the  number  of  girls  whose  nativity  was  reported. 

The  greater  oconomic  pressure  in  the  families  with  foreign  parents, 
and  also  a  difference  in  the  point  of  view  seem  to  account  for  the 
earlier  ago  at  which  the  foreign-born  girls  and  girls  with  foreign 
parents  go  to  work.  This  difference  is  marked.  Of  the  Boston  girls 
who  were  native-born  white  23.9  per  cent  began  work  before  the  age  of 
16,  but  only  14.6  per  centof  thegirlswith  native-born  parents  as  against 
29.2  per  cent  of  those  with  foreign-born  parents  began  work  before  16 
years  of  age.  Of  the  foreign-born  white  girls  34.8  per  cent  began  work 
l)ef  ore  the  age  of  16.  In  Worcester  and  Cambridge  even  larger  propor- 
tions of  the  native  white  girls  with  foreign  parents  began  work  under 
16.  Since  the  majority  of  the  trade-school  girls  in  Boston  and  Worces- 
ter have  foreign-born  parents,  this  group  characterizes  the  situation, 
more  than  one-half  beginning  work  between  the  ages  of  16  and  18, 
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regardless  of  nativity.  At  the  other  extreme,  however,  the  difference 
again  becomes  apparent.  Of  the  Boston  girls  who  were  native-born 
white,  20.9  per  cent  began  work  at  the  age  of  18  or  over,  but  those  of 
native-born  parentage  had  29.4  per  cent  in  this  group,  against  15.2  per 
cent  of  those  with  foreign-born  parents.  Only  16  per  cent  of  the  for- 
eign-bom girls  began  work  at  the  age  of  18  or  over.  A  surprisingly 
large  proportion  (45.8  per  cent)  of  the  Negro  ^rk  did  not  begin*  work 
until  18  or  over.  The  difficulty  usually  experienced  by  young  Negro 
girls  in  securing  work  in  the  ordinary  juvenile  employments  in  stores 
and  factories  probably  explains  their  later  entrance  into  industry. 

FAMILY  CONDITION  OF  TRADE-SCHOOL  GIRLS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  the  trado-school  girls  in 
the  three  cities  who  lived  at  home  and  elsewhere. 

Table   115.-NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  BOSTON,  WORCESTER,  AND  CAMRRIDGE 
TRADE-SCHOOL  OIRLS  HAVING  SPECIFIED  LIVING  CONDITIONS. 

BOSTON. 


Living  at  home. 

1 
Boarding.          ]    r^-   : 

All 
oth- 
ers. 

Age  at  time  of  invest ipat ion. 

With 
fam- 
il.v. 

107 
165 
167 
116 
S6 
4 

With 
rela- 
tives . 

4 

12 
7 
9 
4 

Total. 

Ill 
177 
174 

90 
5 

( 

1 

With  ' 
rela- 
ti\"e8.  1 

1 
4 
2 
.•) 
2 

With 
oth- 
er?. 

3 

1 

9 

10 

12 

ing    1 
1*oard 

BH      i 

Total,    part  I 

of     1 

wage.» 

:       1 

4    '. 

TotaU 

Number  of  pirls — 

Under  18  years 

IK 

18  and  under  20  venr» 

5  '          1  '. 
11             8  1 

15    

14            2, 

■  2 

1 
3 

1 

IfO 

20  and  under  22  years 

190 

22  and  under  24  vears 

141 

24  years  and  over 

100 

No  t  li  ^n  np 

« 

' 

1    ; 

Totil '. 

645 

37 

682 
"9r7' 

14  [ 

35           49  1          6 

7 

744 

Per  cent 

H6.7 

5.0 

1.9  1 

1 

4.  7         6. 6         0.  S 

0.9 

KMHO 

1              • 

WORCESTER. 


• 

laving  at  home. 

1 

1 

Board- 
in »;. 

i 

Receiv- 
ing board 
as  [«art 
of  wage. 

Age  at  time  of  inve*<tigation. 

With 
family. 

11 
64 
57 
17 

1 

With     1    T,^.„, 
relatives     Total. 

TofAl. 

Number  of  cirlv- 

Undcr  16  years 

1 

1  '              12 
4                 «W 

2  1             .>9 

3  20 

13 

16  and  under  I**  vwirs 

2    

3  ' 

1                  I 

70 

18  and  umier  2o  vears 

1               83 

20  year-*  and  over 

22 

1 

Total 

149 

10  1            159 

i  6 

186 

Per  cent . .    - 

N9.  Hi            «.  (»  j          95.  M 

1 

3.6 

0.6 

loao 

1  Two  boarded  with  relatives. 
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Tab'.e  115.-NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OP  BOSTON,  WORCESTER,  AND  CAMBRIDGE 
TRADK-SCHOOL  GIRLS  HAVING  SPECIFIED  LIVING  CONDITIONS-Ooncluded. 

CAMBRIDGE. 


Living  at  home. 

. 

Rfr. 

celvlng 

board 

as  part 

of 
wage. 

Not  re- 
iwrtefl. 

Age  at  time  of  investigation. 

• 

With 
family. 

With 
rela- 
tives. 

4' 

2 

1 

Total. 

20 
4.') 
15 
10 

Board- 
ing. 

Total. 

Numljer  of  jrirl»— 

Under  16  years 

20 

41 

13 

9 

20 

Itt  and  tinder  18  years 

1 
1 

1 

2' 

49 

18  and  under  20  years 

1ft 

20  year?  and  over 

1 
2 

11 

Not  r^)orted 

1 

2 

Total 

«l 

7 

90 
91.8 

2              1 

5 

• 

9S 

1.0 

Per  cent 

H4.7 

7.1 

2.0 

5.2 

100.0 

The  great  majority  were  living  at  home,  the  proportion  in  this 
group  being  in  Boston  91.7  per  cent,  in  Worcester  95.8  per  Cent,  and 
in  Cambridge  91.8  per  cent.  This  large  proportion  at  home  is  what 
is  to  be  expected  in  so  youthful  a  group;  that  it  is  due  to  the  imma- 
turity of  the  girls  seems  to  be  shown  by  the  variation  in  the  propor- 
tion in  Boston,  where  the  larger  group  gives  an  opportunity  for  ten- 
dencies to  make  themselves  apparent.  Here  the  proportion  living 
at  home  decreases  from  96.5  per  cent  among  those  under  18  to  82.6 
per  cent  among  those  aged  24  or  over. 

In  general  the  families  from  which  the  girls  came  seemeil  t<>  be  in 
fairly  comfortable  circumstances.  In  Boston  38.5  per  cent  of  the 
girls,  and  in  Worcester  30.1  per  cent  came  from  homes  in  which  there 
were  no  other  dependents,  classing  as  dependents  nonwage-earning 
brothera  and  sisters,  invalids,  or  nonproducera  of  any  kind.  Nor 
was  there  any  very  serious  need  that  the  young  trade-school  girl 
should  begin  work  at  an  early  age,  since  more  than  one-half  in  the 
two  cities  came  from  families  in  which  there  were  one  or  two  other 
wage  earners  besides  the  father.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  families 
of  11.4  per  cent  of  the  744  Boston  girls  the  mother  was  employed 
in  wage-earning  occupations.  While  some  of  these  young  trade- 
school  girls  bore  heavy  responsibiUties,  and  some,  at  times  of  Illness 
or  unemployment  of  others  at  home,  became  the  main  support  of 
their  families,  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  famiUes  were  not  in  ex- 
tremely straitened  circumstances,  as  evidenced  by  the  very  fact  that 
they  were  able  to  give  the  girls  a  year  or  more  of  trade  training,  as 
well  as  to  permit  the  period  of  apprenticeship  and  small  earnings  re- 
quired in  skilled  and  seasonal  industries,  such  as  the  clothing  trades. 

CONTRIBUTION  TO  FAMILY  INCOME. 

The  following  table  shows,  by  age,  and  by  nativity  of  parents,  the 
number  of  the  trade-school  girls  studied  in  the  three  cities  who  gave 
all,  part,  or  none  of  their  earnings  to  the  family: 
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Table  116^-NUMBER  OF  BOSTON,  WORCESTER,  AKD  CAMBRIDGE  TRADE  SCHOOL 
GIRLS  CONTRIBUTING  SPECIFIED  PARTS  OF  THEIR  EARNINGS  TO  THi:  FAMILY, 
BY  AGE  GROUP,  AND  NATIVITY  OF  PARENTS. 

BOSION. 


Ago  group. 


Under  18  years 

18  and  under  20  years. 
20  and  under  22  years. 
22  and  ander  24  years . 

24  years  and  over 

Not  living 


Total. 


• 

G  iris  Mith  nat  ive^torn  parents 

Girls  with  foreign-bom  parents 

Na- 

and  contributing— 

and  coatritNitlng— 

tlv- 

ity 

ol 

All  of 

Part 

of 

their 

None  Vfti 
f      Not 

All  of 

Part 

None 

of 
their 

Not 

par- 
entis 

their 
earn- 

Ol 

their 

re- 
port- 

Total. 

their 
earn- 

of 
their 

re- 
port- 

Total. 

not 
re- 

ings. 

earn- 
ings. 

5 

earn- 
ings. 

ed. 

ings. 

earn- 
ings. 

earn- 
ings. 

ed. 

port- 
ed. 

15 

5 

26 

08 

10 

3 

7 

88 

U 

27 

23 

6 

3 

69 

82 

27 

6 

6 

121 

S3 

22 

23 

16 

5 

66 

68 

31 

11 

9 

119 

•5 

23 

22 

14 

8 

64 

28 

32 

7 

5 

72 

<5 

8 

16 

8 

11 

43 

16 

,  24 

10 

4 

54 

i|2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

•2 

260 

1 

03 

89 

49 

29 

263 

1     124 

37 

32 

456 

»| 

Total. 


115 
183 
190 
14t 
IWI 


14 


WOBCESTBR. 


Under  16  years 

4           4 

9         26 

9        32 

14 

3 

22 
15 

3 

"*4 
5 

3 
9 
6 
1 

2 
9 

4 

8    

44  I 

12 

16  and  under  18  years 

18  and  under  20  years 

20  years  and  over 

11 
7 
3 

3 

10 

1 

3 
6 
4 

76 

62 

Not  living 

2           1  (        4 

4 

t 

Total 

21 

21 

15         23         80 

43           9 

19 

15 

N6    

1 

l*'S 

CAMBRIDGE. 


Under  16  years 

16  and  under  18  years . 
18  and  under  20  years. 

20  years  and  over 

Not  living 


2 

11 

5 

4 


Total, 


22 


2 


8 

11 

10 

22 

4 

13 

4 

K 

1 

1 

27 


55  ' 


4 

5 
5 
2 

1 
1 

9 
24 

3 
2 

1 

*'*3* 

20 

16 
1 

2 

1 

49 

1 

11 

2 

22 

2 

1 

14 

39 

A 

m 

»  All  earnings  eontrllmted. 

*  2  contributing  ail  earnings  and  1  not  reported. 
>  1  eontrihutlng  all  earnings  and  4  not  reported. 

*  All  not  reported. 

•  2  contributing  part  of  their  earnings,  3  none,  and  7  not  reported. 

•  2  not  reported. 

These  figures  do  not  show  so  large  a  pi-oportion  of  the  girls  tuniiiig 
in  all  their  earnings  as  was  found  in  some  previous  investigations. 
Of  the  654  Boston  girls  who  had  entered  their  trades  and  from  whom 
full  data  as  to  age,  nativity  of  parents,  and  contributions  to 
the  family  were  received,  64.3  per  cent  gave  all  their  earnings  to 
the  family,  32.6  per  cent  contributed  a  definite  and  substantial 
portion,  and  13.1  per  cent  gave  none.  The  United  States  Bureau  of 
Liibor  fotmd  in  1910  that  in  Boston  of  243  women  employed  in  stores 
55.6  per  cent,  and  of  489  women  in  factories  61.7  per  cent  contributed 
all  their  earnings  to  the  family  fund.*    On  the  other  hand,  in  a  recent 


1  Report  on  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in  the  United  States  (S.  Doc.  645,  61st  Cong.,  2d  scs.), 
Vol.  V,  pp.  18  and  19. 
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investigation  in  Boston  covering  310  office  workers,  two-thirds  of 
whom  were  high-school  graduates,  it  was  found  that  39.7  per  cent 
contributed  all  their  earnings,  51.6  per  cent  part,  and  8.7  per  cent 
none.^  The  proportion  of  trade-school  girls  in  Boston  contributing  all 
their  earnings  is  almost  the  same  as  the  proportion  of  store  employees 
studied  in  1910,  but  much  larger  than  that  of  the  high-«chool  grad- 
uates studied  in  the  later  investigation.  Some  of  the  girls  reported 
as  giving  part  of  their  earnings  paid  board,  ranging  from  $3  to  S6, 
but  the  majority  gave  most  of  their  wage,  keeping  enough  for  car  fare 
and  lunch,  with  perhaps  a  little  margin  for  spending  money.  Exclud- 
ing girls  who  were  not  living  and  those  for  whom  full  data  on  all 
points  were  not  given,  Worcester  shows  a  smaller  proportion  turn- 
ing in  all  their  earnings  than  either  of  the  other  cities;  51.2  per 
cent  contributed  all,  23.2  per  cent  part,  and  25.6  per  cent  none.  In 
Cambridge  83  per  cent  of  the  girls  turned  in  all  their  earnings. 

The  amount  contributed  varies  both  with  the  girl's  age  and  her 
parentage,  the  daughters  of  fpreign-bom  parents  turning  in  all  their 
earnings  more  generally  than  the  daughters  of  native-bom  parents. 
The  following  table  shows  this  difference  for  the  Boston  girls: 

Table  IIT^PER  CENT  OF  BOSTON  TRADE  SCHOOL  QIRLS  CONTRIBUTING BPECIFI EI 
PARTS  OF  THEIR  EARNINGS  TO  THE  FAMILY,  BY  AOB   GROUP,  AND  NATIVITY 
OF  PARENTS. 


Age  group. 


Under  18  years 26 

18  and  under  ao  years 56 

20  and  under  22  years 61 

22  and  under  24  ye^ts 66 

24  years  and  over 32 

Total 231 


Girls  with  native-bam  parents. 


Num- 
ber. 


Con* 
trlb- 
uting 
aU 
their 
earn- 
ings. 


61.5 
48.2 
36.1 
35.7 
25.0 


40.3 


Con- 
trib- 
ating 
part  of 
their 
earn- 
ings. 


19.2 
41.1 

37.7 
wv.  3 

sao 


38.5 


Con- 
trib- 
uting 
none 

of 
their 


ings. 


19.2 
ia7 
26.2 
25.0 
25.0 


21.2 


TotlL 


100.0 

loao 

100.0 

loao 
loao 


100.0 


Girls  with  foreign-bom  parents. 


Num- 
ber. 


81 

116 

110 

67 

50 


423 


Con- 
trib- 
uting 
all 
their 
earn- 
ings. 


84.0 
71.3 
61.8 
4L8 
32.0 


61.9 


Con- 
trib- 
uting 
part  of 
their 


ings. 


12.3 
23.5 
28.2 

47.8 
48.0 


Con- 
trib- 
uting 
nano 

of 
their 
earn- 
ings. 


3.7 

5.2 

10.0 

10.4 

20.0 


29.3 


8.7 


TotaL 


loao 
loao 

100.0 

loao 
loao 


100.0 


In  this  table  the  connection  between  age  and  control  of  earnings 
shows  clearly.  For  both  the  daughters  of  native  and  of  foreign  par- 
ents, the  girls  under  18  show  much  the  largest  proportion  contribut- 
ing all  their  earnings,  and  thereafter  this  proportion  decreases  rather 
uniformly  with  increasing  age.  Among  the  daughters  of  the  foreign- 
bom  there  is  a  sudden  fall  in  this  proportion  at  the  age  of  22  and 
under  24;  this  marks,  perhaps,  the  age  at  which  the  girls  begin  to 
insist  on  paying  board,  for  it  is  not  accompanied  by  any  increase  in 


1  Department  of  Research,  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union:  Tho  public  schools  and 
women  in  olHce  service,  p.  168. 
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the  proportion  keeping  all  their  earnings  for  themselves.  ITiis  ap- 
pears in  the  next  group,  those  aged  24  and  over.  Among  the  dau^li- 
ters  of  native  parents  the  decrease  in  the  proportion  contributing 
all  their  earnings  is  slow  after  the  girls  have  reached  20  years  of  age. 
while  from  that  age  onward  the  proportion  keeping  all  their  earninjrs 
for  themselves  remains  practically  stationary. 

As  between  the  daughters  of  foreign  and  of  native  parents,  the  former 
show  a  much  larger  proportion  in  the  three  younger  age  groupjs  turn- 
ing over  all  their  earnings;  by  the  time  the  girls  have  reaehed  22, 
however,  the  difference  is  not  very  great.  The  proportion  retaining 
all  their  earnings  remains  considerably  smaller  among  the  daughters 
of  foreign  parents  up  to  the  age  of  24;  then  it  suddenly  increases  and 
among  those  aged  24  or  over  is  nearly  as  large  as  among  the  daughters 
of  native  parents. 

Not  only  does  the  girl  give  from  her  earnings,  but  she  contributes 
her  services  to  her  family,  and  home  demands  play  an  important  part 
in  the  interruption  of  her  wage-earning  career.  Among  the  392 
Boston  girls  who  left  their  trades,  10.3  per  cent  *  did  so  on  account 
of  domestic  reasons  other  than  those  involved  in  their  own  marriage, 
and  21.9  per  cent '  of  the  105  who  never  used  their  trade  gave  similar 
reasons  for  their  failure  to  do  so.  More  than  one-fourth  (26.4  per 
cent)^  of  the  72  Worcester  girls  who  never  used  their  trade  were  kept 
from  doing  so  by  home  reasons  other  than  their  marriage,  and  in  17 
of  these  19  cases  the  girls  were  helping  at  home.  Illness  at  home  or 
pressure  of  domestic  duties  frequently  results  in  the  withdrawal  of  the 
girl  from  her  work.  Sometimes  she  keeps  house  while  the  mother 
who  can  command  a  higher  wage,  goes  out  and  works. 

Tlic  girl  who  has  been  trained  for  the  sewing  trades  also  contributes 
valuable  assistance  in  making  clothes  for  the  family  in  the  evenings 
after  work  and  m  the  dull  season,  if  not  otherwise  employed.  In 
Boston  229  of  the  girls  studied  filled  in  the  dull  season  '^making  clotlu^s 
for  self  and  family,^'  25.1  per  cent  of  the  744  girls  who  used  their 
trade  and  40  per  cent  of  the  105  who  did  not,  thus  utilizing  their 
time. 

MARRIAGE  AS  AN  INTERRUPTION  TO  WORKING  CAREER. 

Marriage  also  constitutes  an  interruption  in  the  girFs  wage-earning 
career,  though  in  less  degree  than  is  generally  supposed.  Of  the  S49 
girls  studied  in  Boston,  135  were  married  at  the  time  of  the  investi- 
gation. The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  these,  by  trade 
and  by  nativity  of  parents: 


»  See  Table  %.  p.  94.  a  See  Tal)le  43,  p.  73.  »  See  Tabic  S7,  p.  l.V'i. 
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Tablk  118«-NU]fBER  AND  FEB  CENT  OF  BOSTON  TRADE  SCHOOL  GIRLS  WHO  WERE 
MARRIED,  BY  NATIVITY  OF  PARENTS  AND  BY  OCCUPATION. 


OOCDDttuQD* 


Usins  trade: 

Dressmaking 

Millinery 

Clotb  machftw  operating. 
Strew  machine  operating 
Cooking  and  design. 

Total 

Not  using  trade 

Grand  total 


I 


Total 

number 

of 

girb 


iNatlve 
bom. 


423 

157 
81 
72 
11 


744 

105 


849 


Girls  who  were  married  and  whose  parents  wero— 


23 

15 

2 

4 

I 


45 

5 


60 


Foreign  bom. 


In  Eng> 

lish 
speak- 
ing 
coun- 
tries. 


21 

7 
6 
2 


30 
2 


38 


Innoo- 
Eng. 
Ibh 

speak- 
ing 
ooun- 
tries. 


18 
8 
2 
4 


32 

8 


135 


Nativ- 
ity of 
parents 
not  re- 
ported. 


0 
3 


10 
2 


12 


Total. 


Num- 
ber. 


08 
33 
10 
11 
1 


123 
12 


135 


Per 
cent  of 
Ul  girls 
in  each 

OCCQ- 

patkm. 


16l1 
2L0 
12.8 
15.3 
0.1 


10.6 
1L4 


15.0 


1 10  of  the  35  were  of  German  parentage. 

This  shows  that  15.9  per  cent  of  the  total  group  had  married. 
Among  the  744  girls  who  worked  at  their  trade,  the  proportion 
marrying  was  slightly  larger,  16.5  per  cent.  More  than  one-half,  59.3 
per  cent,  of  the  girls  who  had  married  were  of  foreign  parentage,  about 
one-half  of  these  parents  being  from  non-flnglish  speaking  countries, 
German  predominating.  One-third  (33.3  per  cent)  of  the  girls  who 
married  were  22  years  of  age  or  over,  and  more  than  one-half  (54  per 
cent)  were  aged  20  or  over.  Thirty-three  and  four-tenths  per  cent 
married  between  18  and  20  years,  and  12.8  per  cent  were  under  18 
years  of  age. 

More  than  one-half  had  been  out  of  trade  school  four  years  or  more, 

and  one-fourth  (26.7  per  cent)  six  years  or  more  before  marriage. 

One-half  had  worked  for  four  years  or  more  previous  to  their  marriage. 

Twenty-eight  worked  after  marriage,  but  20  of  these  were  so  engaged 

for  less   than   one   year.     Sometimes   the  gainful  occupation  was 

entered  upon  immediately  after  marriage,  because  the  girl  "wished 

to  finish  the  season"  and  sometimes  not  until  several  years  after 

marriage,  when  her  babies  were  old  enough  to  allow  her  time  to  sew 

or  trim  hats  for  friends  and  neighbors.     In  some  cases  the  young 

husband  died  or  proved  worthless,  and  the  girl  became  a  regular 

wage  earner  again. 

SUMMARY. 

The  trade  schools  in  the  three  cities  seem  to  be  drawing  a 
fairly  definite  trade-school  type  similar  in  nativity  and  economic 
status.  These  girls,  from  the  standpoint  of  nativity,  are  similar 
to  the    15   to  20   year-old  school  population,  but  very  different 


8522.5'— 17— BuU.  215- 
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from  those  in  the  trades  for  which  they  are  trained.  The  majority 
begin  work  at  16  years  or  over,  though  this  differs  with  the  standing 
of  the  family,  since  economic  pressure  may  oblige  the  girl  to  go  to 
work  at  an  earlier  age.  In  general  the  trade-school  girk  in  Massa- 
chusetts come  from  homes  of  a  higher  degree  of  comfort  than  has  been 
supposed.  Their  contribution  to  the  family  income  does  not  show 
the  existence  of  great  economic  pressure  in  the  home;  in  the  majority 
of  cases  there  were  few  dependents  (young  brothers  or  sisters,  in- 
vaUdSy  or  nonproducers  of  any  kind),  and  usually,  also,  there  were 
other  wage  earners  besides  the  father  in  the  family.  A  little  more 
than  one-tenth  in  Boston  and  one-fourth  in  Worcester  had  worked 
before  entering  the  trade  school.  In  Boston  one-eighth  (12.6  per 
cent)  and  in  Worcester  nearly  one  sixth  (15.7  per  cent)  had  stayed  at 
home  for  a  time  after  leaving  the  public  schools,  but  the  majority  had 
gone  directly  from  the  ordinary  schools  to  the  trade  school,  as  is  true 
in  regard  to  any  secondary  schooL 


I  '-l 


CHAPTER  VIL— INDUSTRIES  FOR  WHICH  TRADE  SCHOOLS 

TRAIN. 

BAfflS  OF  TRADE  TRAINING. 

Trade  training  for  girls,  which  was  first  established  in  the  two 
traditional  and  primary  home  arts — ^the  making  of  clothing  and  the 
preparation  of  food — ^is,  after  10  years  of  experimentation  in  Massa- 
chusetts, still  confined  to  these  two  occupations.  The  chief  emphasis 
from  the  beginning  in  the  three  trade  schools  has  been  on  the  hand- 
sewing  trades,  custom  dressmaking,  and  millinery.  Electric  power- 
machine  operating  has  not  been  introduced  in  the  Cambridge  school 
and  occupies  a  relatively  small  place  in  the  Boston  and  Worcester 
trade  schools. 

Both  friends  and  critics  are  beginning  to  query  (1)  to  what  extent 
does  the  trade  school  imderstand  and  correlate  its  training  with  trade 
needs  and  demands;  and  (2)  to  what  degree  does  the  school  meet  the 
needs  of  the  trade  for  yoimg  workers)  Some  light  is  thrown  on 
these  questions  through  the  experience  of  the  girls  who  go  out  from 
the  trade  school.  But  there  is  still  much  to  be  learned  through  study 
of  these  industries' themselves,  to  discover  why  a  comparatively 
small  proportion  utilize  their  training  and  why  certain  types  of  girls 
do  not  succeed.  An  appreciation  of  the  trend  of  the  industry  for 
which  training  is  offered  is  fundamental.  A  personal  knowledge  of 
the  opportunities  for  initiation  of  young  partially  equipped  workers 
and  of  their  opportunities  for  advancement  with  increasing  experience 
is  necessary  to  avoid  oversupply.  Only  through  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  local  industries  and  shops  can  the  school  develop  the 
educational  possibilities  within  the  trade,  and  successfully  direct 
and  adjust  individual  pupils  to  the  industries  for  which  they  have 
the  requisite  qualifications.^ 

WOMEN'S  CLOTHING  TRADES. 

The  women's  clothing  trades  which  constitute  the  basis  for  trade 
training  have  been  imdergoing  a  tremendous  industrial  reorganization 
during  the  last  25  years  with  two  results:  (1)  New  York  has  prac- 
tically monopolized  the  trade,  controlling  about  two-thirds  of  the 

>  Three  stadies  made  by  the  Department  of  Research  of  the  Women's  Industrial  and  Research  Uniont 
aiming  to  accomplish  this  end  have  already  been  poblished,  as  follows:  Dressmaking  as  a  trade  for  women 
fai  Massachusetts,  Bui.  No.  199,  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics;  Boot  and  shoe  making  in  Mass*- 
chuaettB  as  a  Tooation  for  women,  Bui.  No.  180,  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics;  and  Millinery  as 
a  tnde  for  women,  by  Lorinda  Perry.  This  discussion  is  presented  in  order  to  set  forth  the  <*>i^T*gfag  oondi- 
ttons  since  tbeeu  studies  were  made,  and  their  relation  to  trad»«chool  problems. 
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output,  capital  invested,  and  wage  earners,  though  Boston,  for 
irstance,  seriously  competes  with  surrounding  cities  in  New  England; 
(2)  The  manufacture  of  ready-made  clothing  continues  to  become 
an  increasingly  formidable  competitor  of  the  custom  and  hand-sewing 
trades. 

DBCRBASB  IN  NUMBER  OF  CUSTOM  WORXBBa 

During  the  10  years  from  1890  to  1900,  custom  dressmakmg  showed 
a  decline  in  practically  every  aspect  except  capital  invested,  and 
number  and  wages  of  men,  while  ^ ^factory  product"  increased  more 
than  100  per  cent  in  practically  every  phase.  From  1900  to  1910 
the  factory  product  continued  its  phenomenal  growth,  and  while 
there  are  no  comparable  official  figures  from  custom  shops  for  this 
period,  everything  seems  to  indicate  an  even  greater  decline  in  the 
custom-dressmaking  trade. 

For  official  statistics  on  custom  dressmaking  after  1900,  we  are 
dependent  on  the  census  of  occupations,  from  which  the  following 
table  is  derived : 

Table  llO.-NUMBER  OF  WOMEN  EMPLOYED  AS  DRESSMAKERS 'AND  SEAMSTRESSES, 

AND  IN  ALL  MANUFACTURES,  FROM  1900  TO  1910. 


Locality. 


UnitedStates 1,312,W8 


Noinber  of  women. 


All  manufactures. 


1900 


1910 


1,820,980 


New  York 

Boston 

Worcester. 


132, 535 

20,250 

4,937 


207,959 

27,260 

7,099 


Dressmakers  and 
seamstresses. 


1900 


i490,ffl0 


1910 


•453,749 


Per  omt  of  increase  (+ 


or  decrease 
women  In  1910. 


All  manu- 
fsctures. 


•55,022 
ft  8, 552 
M,691 


«  39, 702 

«6,645 

•816 


+38.7 

+56.9 
+34.6 

+43.8 


Dress- 
makers 
and  seam 
stressea. 


—  I. 


-2&5 
-213 
-5L8 


1  United  States  Census,  1900,  Occupations,  p.  lii. 

>  1-nited  States  Census.  1910,  Vol.  IV,  Occupations,  p.  91.    447,760  dressmakers,  and  5,969  dressmakers* 
apprentices.    See  United  States  Census.  1910,  Vol.  IV,  Occupations,  p.  312. 
•United  States  Census,  1900,  Occupations,  p.  640. 

*  :iS,HSO  dressmakers  and  912  apprentices.    United  States  Census,  1910,  Vol.  IV,  Occupations,  pp.  IHO,  182. 
»  United  States  Census.  1900,  Occupations^  p.  498. 

*  6.56K  dressmakers  and  77  apprentices.    United  States  Census,  1910,  Vol.  IV,  Occupations,  pp.  152, 154. 
'  United  States  Census,  1900,  Occupations,  p.  762. 

*  800  dressmakers  and  15  apprentices.  United  States  Census.  1910,  Vol.  IV,  Occupations,  pp.  194,  196l 
Sinc9  th';  number  of  dressmakers'  apprentices  enumerated  for  the  United  States  as  a  whold  (see  United 
States  Census,  VoL  IV,  Occupations,  p.  312)  was  just  half  the  number  enumerated  under  "  Dresamakers' 
and  milliners'  apprentices,"  tne  assumption  has  been  made  that  this  division  would  be  approximately  tnie 
in  the  several  cities  and  onc^half  the  number  quoted  has  been  added  to  the  number  of  dressmakars 
reported. 

This  table  shows  a  decline  of  7.6  per  cent  in  the  number  of  women 
dressmakers  and  seamstresses  in  the  United  States,  compared  ¥nth 
an  increase  of  38.7  per  cent  in  all  manufactming  and  mechanical 
industries.  In  New  York  City,  the  center  of  the  women's  clothing 
trade  in  the  United  States,  dressmakers  and  seamstresses  decreased 
28.5  per  cent,  in  Boston  22.3  per  cent,  and  in  Worcester  51.8  percent, 
while  there  was  a  large  increase  of  women  in  all  manufactures. 
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A  glance  at  the  growth  of  the  factory  product  in  the  women's  cloth- 
ing trade  during  the  same  period  (as  shown  in  the  following  table) 
provides  the  explanatioli. 

Table  190<-0R0WTH  OF  WOMEN'S  FACTORY-IIADB  CLOTmNG  INDUSTRY  FROM  1900 
TO  1010  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY  AND  BOSTON. 


Locality  and  ywr. 


Establiab- 
ments. 


Numr 
ber. 


Per 
cent 
ofln- 


over 
1900. 


WaseMrn- 


Aver- 

aKo 

ber. 


Pw 
cent 
of  in- 


over 
1900. 


Wages  paid. 


Amoont. 


Per 
oent 
of  in- 


over 
1900. 


Capital  invested. 


AjDoant. 


cent 
of  in- 


over 
1900. 


Value  of  product. 


Amount. 


Per 
cent 
of  in- 


over 
1900. 


United  States:! 

1900 

1910 

New  York  aty:< 

1900 

1910 

Bostan-.s 

1900 

1910 


3,701 

1,007 
9|906 

88 
123 


08.8 


80.4 

ai'e 


88,799 
163,748 

44,716 
94,368 

1,700 
8^640 


88.6 

•  •  •  •  •  I 

iia8 

101.3 


S33,686»000 
^,668,000 

30,929,000 
68,618^000 

626,000 
1,640,000 


141.1 


166.7 

ies-'s' 


$48,433,000 
129,801,000 

37,389,000 
80,762,000 

781,000 
3,409,000 


167.0 

•  •  •  •  •  I 

104.9 


.6 


8160,340,000 
384,762,000 

102,712,000 
286,477,000 

8,258,000 
7,842,000 


141.6 


160.4 

14a  7 


1  United  States  Census,  1010,  Manufoctures,  Vd.  Vin,  p.  674.        <  Idem,  Vol.  IX,  pp.  623, 889. 

The  average  number  of  wage  earners  both  in  New  York  and  Boston 
increased  during  the  decade  more  than  100  per  ceht,  and  the  wages 
and  value  of  product  about  150  per  cent.  The  tendency  toward  the 
development  of  lai^er  establishments  in  Boston  is  observed  in  the 
increase  of  38.6  per  cent  in  the  number  of  establishments  as  compared 
with  an  increase  of  101.2  per  cent  in  the  number  of  wage  earners,  and 
229.5  per  cent  increase  in  capital  invested.  The  production  of  a 
higher  class  product  is  suggested  by  the  increase  of  140.7  per  cent  in 
value  of  product,  163.8  per  cent  in  wages  paid,  as  compared  with  101.2 
per  cent  increase  in  the  number  of  wage  earners.  The  increased 
production  of  women's  ready-made  clothing  in  Boston  during  the 
ten  years  since  the  Boston  Trade  School  was  established  suggests 
that  here  is  a  desirable  line  of  development  in  trade  training.  Yet 
the  proportion  of  girls  enrolled  in  the  courses  in  power-machine 
operating  shows  a  decrease  instead  of  an  increase.^ 

DBCRRASB  IN  PBOPORTION  OF  YOUNG  WORKERS  EMPLOYED. 

This  industrial  evolution  in  the  women's  clothing  industry  is  bring- 
ing about  fimdamental  changes  in  the  sewing  trades — ^not  only  in 
tilie  reduction  of  numbers  engaged  in  the  custom  branches  of  the  trade, 
for  which  the  schools  train  the  largest  proportion  of  their  workers,  but 
also  in  the  organization  and  the  methods  of  production.  This  change 
leaves  small  opportunity  for  admission  of  the  young  workers,  be- 
cause (1)  practically  every  kind  of  clothing  is  now  made  in  the  fac- 
tory,' and  the  custom  shop  is  increasingly  limited  to  expensive  house 
^^^^— ^^^^— ^^— ^^■^— ^.^^^-^"—  I  "^^^^""^ 

*  See  Tablce  3  and  4,  pp.  20  and  21. 

>  See  definition  of  women's  clothing,  factory  product,  in  the  United  States  Census,  1910,  ManuHactures, 
Vol.  VIII,  p.  398. 
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dresses  6i  perishable  and  rich  z&aterialB,  which  provide  little  or  no 
opportuDity  for  the  employment  of  yomig  inexperienced  workers: 
and  (2)  the  development  of  the  lai^e  custom  shop,^  which  is  one  con- 
sequence of  the  competition  of  the  factory,  means  subdivision  of  labor 
under  paid  heads  who  are  under  obligation  to  make  their  department 
pay  and  who  consequently  have  little  time  or  inclination  to  bother 
with  young  workers  since  the  keen  competition  necessitates  immediate 
returns. 

The  effect  is  obvious  in  the  marked  decrease  in  the  number  of 
dressmakers  and  seamstresses  reported  under  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years.  The  following  table  shows,  by  age  groups,  the  changes  during 
the  decade  1900-1910  in  the  number  of  women  employed  in  all  occu- 
pations, and  as  dressmakers  and  seamstresses: 

Tablb  121^NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  WOMEN  IN  EACH  AGS  GROUP  IN  ALL  OOCO- 

PATIONS  AND  IN  DRESSMAKING,  1900  AND  1910. 


NumtMr. 

Peroent. 

Pereentof 

incraaaeor 

decrease 

overioua 

Aga. 

• 
AIloooapatloi]8.i 

Dreasniaken 

and 
aeamsUeBses.* 

AUoooo- 
pationB. 

Drenmak- 

anand 

■eam- 

stressee. 

AUoo. 
capa- 
tions. 

Dreo- 
mak«fi 

and 
seam- 

1900 

1010 

1900* 

1910* 

1900 

1010 

1900 

1010 

Under  16  yean 

485,767 
1,237,967 
3.606,663 

637,086 
1,847,600 
5,601,086 

14,081 

80,714 

387,154 

4,607 
48,534 

806,  en 

0.1 
23.3 
67.6 

7.0 
22.0 
60.2 

2.0 
18.2 
7&0 

1.0 

ia8 

88.2 

+8L2 
+40.2 
+55.5 

— 66l6 

16  and  under  21  yean. . 
21  yean  and  over 

-46.9 
+  2.5 

Total 

6,310,307 

B»  075, 772 

400,800 

«  448,008 

loao 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

+5L8 

t 

—  &4 

I  United  States  Censos,  1910,  VoL  IV,  Oocapations,  p.  60. 

*  Idem,  p.  312,  number  found  by  combining  figoieB  for  drenmakesi,  dnsnnaken'  apprentices,  and 
aeamsiresses. 

•  Compiled  fhnn  United  States  Census,  1900,  Occupations,  pp.  czzzIt  and  czUiL 

«  Figures  giyen  in  United  States  Census,  1010,  Vol.  IV,  Occupations,  p.  312.  These  do  not  agree  with 
totals  given  on  p.  01  and  used  in  Table  110. 

While  the  total  number  employed  as  seamstresses  decreased  about 
8  per  cent  from  1900  to  1910,  those  under  16  years  of  age  showed  a 
decrease  of  66.5  per  cent  and  from  16  to  20  years  a  decrease  of  45.9 
per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  women  under  16 
years  of  age  in  aU  occupations  increased  31.2  per  cent  and  of  those 
from  16  to  20  years  increased  49.2  per  cent.  Women  under  21  years 
of  age  constituted  21.1  per  cent  of  the  dressmakers  and  seamstresses 
in  the  United  States  reported  in  1900  and  but  11.8  per  cent  in  1910. 
Similar  tendencies  may  be  observed  in  different  cities.* 

a  Dressmaking  as  a  trade  for  women  in  Massacihusetts.  BuL  No.  103,  United  States  Bureau  of  Leber 
Statistics. 

^  The  United  States  Census  returns  on  age  groups  in  particular  occupations  in  cities  are  not  comparable^ 
since  those  for  1900  combine  16  yean  and  under  24  and  those  for  1910  combine  16  yean  and  under  20»  and 
21  yean  and  under  44. 
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'Tho  tendency  to  abandon  the  employment  of  girls  xmder  16  years 
of  age  has  mcreased  with  the  passage  of  the  Massachusetts  law  of 
1913;  limiting  their  working-day  to  eight  hours  and  requiring  attend- 
ance at  continuation  schools.  In  a  fashionable  shop  in  Boston  in 
1910,  11  of  the  total  number,  99,  appearing  on  the  pay  roll  during 
the  year  were  tmder  18  years  of  i^e.  In  1914,  3  of  the  total  number, 
89,  employed  during  the  year  were  under  1 8  years.  Nineteen  shops  on 
Boylston  and  Tremont  Streets  and  Massachusetts  Avenue  were  visited 
to  discover  the  proportion  of  yoimg  workers  employed.  More  than 
ti^o-thirds,  69.1  per  cent,  of  the  637  women  employed  were  over  25 
years  of  age.  (Table  122.)  The  keen  competition  and  the  small 
opportimities  for  the  young  partially  equipped  workers  are  obvious 
in  the  experience  of  the  recent  trade-school  girls.  Only  80  per  cent 
of  the  75  girb  who  went  out  from  the  Boston  Trade  School  in  1913-14 
into  the  dressmaking  trade  were  still  in  the  trade  at  the  end  of  their 
first  year's  experience,  while  for  no  previous  year  had  the  proportion 
fallen  below  91  per  cent. 

The  managers  of  the  Worcester  Trade  School  say  it  is  not  possible 
to  place  permanently  more  than  10  newly  trained  girls  each  year,  and 
there  is  a  dai^er  that  these  will  displace  the  girls  sent  out  into  the 
trade  the  year  before.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  experience  of  the 
girls  who  have  gone  out  of  the  trade  school.  Nine  girls  trained  in 
dressmaking  nine  months  ^  or  more  went  out  from  the  school  during 
1911-12,  five  entering  the  trade,  and  three  persisting  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year.  In  1912-13, 19  of  the  30  girls  trained  for  dressmaking ' 
entered  the  trade,  and  1 1  still  remained  at  the  end  of  their  first  year. 
Fifty-five'  went  out  from  the  school  in  1913-14  and  only  21  used 
their  training  in  a  wage-earning  capacity.  This  situation  was  pre- 
dicted in  the  report  of  the  investigation  preliminary  to  the  estabUsh- 
ment  of  the  school  in  1911,^  and  the  opportunity  has  grown  even  less 
favorable  during  the  past  four  years  with  the  increasing  production 
and  use  of  ready-made  wear  and  the  legal  restrictions  imposed  on 
the  young  workers.  In  the  spring  of  1915  one  dressmaker  employing 
10  to  15  girls  reported  two  under  25;  the  largest  shop  employing  25 
girls  in  rush  season  reported  all  over  20  years  of  age  and  most  of  them 
over  25  years  of  age. 

There  are  practically  no  openings  for  the  yoimg  sewers  in  Cam- 
bridge, though  they  have  access  to  the  Boston  shops.  Only  15  of 
the  78  girls  trained  in  dressmaking  in  the  Cambridge  Trade  School 
during  its  two  years'  existence  entered  the  trade  and  were  still  working 
in  it  at  the  time  of  the  investigation. 

*  1  attended  less  than  9  months. 

*  2  attended  leas  than  9  months. 

*  3  remained  less  than  9  months. 

«  A  trade  school  for  girls,  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin,  1913,  No.  17,  p.  43. 
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CUSTOM  SEWING  TRADES. 

EVOLUTION  OF  CUSTOM  DRESSMAKING. 

Custom  dressmakers  in  Boston  in  their  efforts  to  compete  with  the 
factory  product  are  developing  along  three  distinct  lines,  all  of  which 
mean  continually  decreasing  opportunities  for  the  young,  unskilled 
workers.  Fir^t,  certain  employers,  custom  dressmakers,  tailors,  and 
milliners,  are  forming  partnerships  and  developing  large,  high-class 
shops  in  which  they  combine  the  production  of  custom  and  stock 
dresses  made  in  their  own  shop,  sale  of  good  quality  factory-made 
dresses,  and  production  and  sale  of  custom  and  wholesale  millinery .^ 
Such  a  shop  on  Boylston  Street  is  owned  by  a  firm  consisting  of  a 
tailor  and  two  dressmakers,  each  of  whom  10  years  ago  had  a  shop 
of  his  own,  but  who,  by  combining,  have  a  large,  attractive  store 
opening  off  the  street  and  occupying  two  floors.  Since  much  of  their 
stock  is  factory  made,  they  need  only  a  comparatively  small  force 
of  32  women  in  the  workroom,  of  whom  46.9  per  cent  are  over  25 
years  of  age.  Second,  certain  custom  dressmakers  are  attempting  to 
offer  the  advantages  of  the  factory  product,  i.  e.,  a  completed  gown 
with  little  expenditure  of  effort  and  time — ^with  the  additional  advan- 
tages of  originality  and  individual  adaptation  provided  by  custom- 
made  clothing — ^by  so  organizing  their  working  force  of  ^'experienced 
workers  only''  that  they  can  take  the  customer's  measurements  and, 
with  one  fitting,  deliver  the  dress  completely  and  satisfactorily  made. 
Third,  a  new  and  as  yet  unique  tendency  has  been  discovered  in  an- 
other Boylston  Street  dressmaking  shop,  which  is  adopting  wholesale 
methods  of  production  on  a  small  scale.  This  firm  of  two  dress- 
makers is,  in  addition  to  doing  custom  work  for  their  more  fastidious 
patrons,  planning  models  which  are  displayed  to  the  buyers  of  depart- 
ment stores  and  making  up  individual  dresses  or  dozens  of  dresses  as 
ordered.  A  small  force  of  20  women  was  employed  in  this  shop,  three- 
fourths  of  whom  were  over  26  years  of  age. 

The  dressmakers  of  the  smaller  cities  hke  Worcester  and  Cam- 
bridge, however,  are  unable  to  compete  successfully  with  these  two 
formidable  competitors,  the  ready-made  clothing  and  the  large  com- 
mercialized custom  shop,  and  continue,  if  at  all,  on  a  decreasing  scale 
with  smaller  output.' 

The  custom  trade  has  been  slow  and  unwilling  to  adjust  itself  to 
the  changes  necessitated  by  the  rapid  growth  of  the  factory  product 
and  has  suffered  seriously  by  its  competition.  These  illustrations 
suggest  the  development  of  the  future,  but  do  not  promise  larger 
opportunities  for  the  young,  inexperienced  worker. 

>  For  more  detailed  description,  see  Dressmaking  as  a  trade  for  women  in  ]faa8sdiu.setts.    Boll.  N<n  191^ 
United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Sutistics. 
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ATTITUDB   OP  BMPLOTBR8  TOWARD  BEGINNERS. 

The  opportunity  for  the  young  worker  is  also  largely  determined 
by  the  attitude  of  the  employer  toward  training  wholly  inexperienced 
or  partially  equipped  workers  from  the  trade  schools.  Conferences 
with  21  dressmakers,  representing  the  several  types  of  production  in 
Boston,  and  two  of  the  largest  employers  in  Worcester  in  the  spring 
of  1915,  corroborated  the  findings  of  the  study  made  in  1910-11.^ 

No  employers  would  take  ''apprentices"  because  they  cost  more 
than  they  are  worth.  Five  preferred  to  take  in  new  girls  as  errand 
girls.  Combining  their  reports,  the  method  employed  in  this  pseudo- 
apprenticeship ,  as  M.  Alfassa  has  termed  it,'  seems  to  be  ''to  take  a 
young  girl  who  dusts  in  the  morning  and  sweeps  at  night  and  answers 
the  door  and  telephone  during  the  day."  Gradually  she  is  sent  on 
errands  down  town  to  match  thread,  silk,  or  trimmings,  and  during 
her  spare  moments  she  is  "turned  over  to  the  waist  or  skirt  girls, 
whichever  need  her  most,  and  is  taught  to  do  the  thing  needed  at 
the  time.  She  sits  and  watches,  and  soon  learns  to  do  the  simple 
work,  making  fringe,  tassek,  covering  buttons,  and  sewing  on  trim- 
ming which  has  been  basted.  Then  she  may  be  allowed  to  overcast 
seams  on  linings,  put  braid  on  the  bottom  of  skirts,  sew  on  hooks  and 
eyes,  work  on  collars  and  sleeves,  and  gradually  become  a  'finisher. ' " 
Dressmakers  admit,  however,  that  it  is  becoming  increasingly  diffi- 
cult "  to  get  teachable  young  girls,"  as  the  legal  limit  is  raised. 

A  second  and  larger  group  of  employers  (15  in  Boston  and  2  in 
Worcester)  who  "haven't  time  to  teach"  or  "don't  take  apprentices 
because  they  cost  more  than  they  are  worth"  will  take  young  girls 
who  can  do  plain  sewing  and  train  them  or  allow  them  to  "pick  up" 
the  more  advanced  processes  by  working  under  the  "head  girl." 
These  plain  sewers  may  be  trade-school  girls,  young  European  girls 
who  have  "always  known  how  to  sew,"  or  older  women  of  some  ex- 
perience, gained  either  in  the  trade  or  at  home.  Seven  of  these 
employers  depended  almost  entirely  on  the  trade  school  for  their 
yoimg  workers. 

The  large  commerciaUzed  shop  which  makes  and  completes  a 
custom  gown  with  one  fitting  employs  "experienced  workers  only." 

Some  idea  of  the  limited  extent  to  which  younger  women  are  em- 
ployed and  also  of  the  proportionate  representation  of  the  trade- 
school  girls  among  these  younger  women  was  gained  by  an  inquiry 
carried  on  in  19  Boston  shops  in  the  center  of  the  city.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  results  obtained: 

1  For  <teacilpti<m  of  the  types  of  shops  in  the  several  cities,  see  Dressmakhig  as  a  trade  for  womea 
In  Massachusetts.    Dul.  No.  10^,  of  United  States  Burean  of  Labor  Statistics. 
*  Georges  Alf^s^a:  La  crLse  do  I'apprentissage,  In  Annates  des  Scienoes  Potttiqnes,  July,  1905. 
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Tablb  133. -number  of  OIRLS  OVER  25  AND  25  YEARS  AND  UNDER  EMPLOYED  Df 

EACH  OF  19  DRESSMAKING  SHOPS  IN  BOSTON. 


Number  of  women  wage  earners 
employed. 

LocaUty. 

Number  of  women  wage  earners 
employed. 

LocaUty. 

Total. 

Over 

26 
yfiors 

of 
agp. 

25  year.-  ofage  and 
imder. 

Total. 

Over 

25 
years 

of 
age. 

25  yean  of  age  and 
under. 

Total. 

"Yade- 

school 

girls. 

16 
9 
2 
9 
4 

Nou- 

trade- 

school 

girls. 

Total. 

"Yado- 

school 

girls. 

yon. 

trad»- 
^hool 
girls. 

Boylston  Street: 
Shop  No.  1.... 
Shop  No.  2.... 

Shop  No.  3 

Shop  No.  4 

Shop  No.  5 

Shop  No.  6. . . . 

69 
60 
45 
35 
32 
28 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
20 
17 
8 

16 
8 
7 

47 

35 

41 

21 

15 

2S 

23 

14 

23 

10 

7 

15 

6 

8 

13 
5 
6 

22 
15 
4 
11 
17 

6 
6 
2 
2 
13 

Tremont  Street: 

Shop  No.  1^ 

W  a  s  11  i  n  g  t  0  n 
Street: 

Shop  No.  19— 
Costume    de- 
partment... 
Tailoring  de- 
partircnt... 

Bushelin^ 

Alterations.... 

Total  Wash- 
ington 
Street 
shop 

Grand  total. 

Perorat 

10 

23 

1 

9 

34 

1 

11 

1 

8 

31 

9 
12 

9 

4 

8 

Shop  No.  7 

Shop  No.  8 

2 
11 

2 
15 
18 

6 
11 

2 
2 

1 
1 

15 
2 
8 

9 

1 

14 
8 
3 
8 

Shop  No.  9 

PhopNo.lO... 
PhopNo.ll... 
Shop  No.  12... 
PhopNo.l3... 
Phot)  No.  14 . . . 

1 
3 

1 
S 

67 

51 

16 
166 

4 

Massachusetts  A  v- 

8 
3 
2 

1 

2 
3 
2 

IS 

eune. 
Phov)No.l6... 
Phoi>No.l6... 
Shop  No.  17... 

537 

871 

85 

81 

100.0 

60.1 

30.9 

16.6 

15.1 

There  seems  to  be  no  relation  between  the  size  of  the  shop  and 
the  number  of  younger  women  employed.  No.  1,  with  69  employees, 
had  31.9  per  cent  aged  25  or  under,  while  the  Washington  Street  shop, 
No.  19,  with  a  total  of  67,  had  only  23.9  per  cent  in  this  age  group. 
Five  of  the  Boylston  Street  shops  had  25  employees  each,  but  the 
proportion  of  those  aged  25  or  under  in  these  shops  varied  from 
8  per  cent  in  No.  7  and  No.  9  to  72  per  cent  in  No.  11.  Taking  the 
whole  group  of  employees,  537,  those  aged  25  or  imder  formed  less 
than  one-third  (30.9  per  cent). 

The  85  trade-school  girls  employed  in  these  shops  formed  15.8  per 
cent  of  the  total  working  force,  and  also  constituted  more  than  one- 
third  (38.6  per  cent)  of  the  220  trade-school  girls  at  work  in  dress- 
making. ^ 

ATTITUDB   OF  EMPLOYERS  TOWARD  TRADE   SCHOOLS  AND  TRADE-SCHOOL  OIRL8. 

All  of  these  shops  had  employed  trade-school  girls  in  the  past, 
if  not  at  the  time  of  the  visit.  These  were  the  largest  and  highest 
class  of  shops  in  the  several  districts,  and  consequently  the  criticisms 
and  suggestions  the  employers  here  made  concerning  the  trade-school 
girls  are  worth  consideration.  The  criticisms  vary  widely,  because 
they  are  formed  as  a  result  of  experience  with  particular  girls,  but 
some  may  yield  suggestions  for  constructive  development.    These 

1 423  had  gone  into  dressmaking  pravloas  to  September,  1914,  and  220  were  still  employed  in  the  trade 
'hen  yMted  in  the  tan  of  1914. 
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criticisms  may  be  grouped  in  two  classes — (1)  those  covering  the 
school  and  (2)  those  relating  to  the  girls. 

1.  'The  school  should  be  in  closer  touch  with  the  tr^de/'  is  the 
universal  statement.  '^Employers  are  not  consulted  about  what 
they  require  or  need."  ''The  teachers  should  know  the  latest  styles 
and  teach  them."  The  question  of  teachirg  and  spending  time  on 
making  a  boned  lining,  for  instance,  when  no  dressmaker  uses  them, 
is  a  point  of  disagreement  between  school  and  employer. 

''Trade  atmosphere"  is  another  subject  of  discussion.  This  is, 
of  course,  not  an  easy  thing  to  develop  in  a  school.  "It  is  not 
necessary  to  keep  trade  hours,"  said  one  employer,  "but  trade  con- 
ditions for  a  specific  period,  perhaps  three  or  four  hours  a  day." 
"Trade  atmosphere,"  as  explained  by  employers,  means  (1)  appre- 
ciation that  time  is  money  and  that  every  moment  should  count  io 
residts,  whether  the  teacher  is  in  or  out  of  the  room;  (2)  continuous 
application  for  a  sufficiently  long  period  to  provide  the  prospective 
worker  with  some  appreciation  of  pressure  of  work,  the  method  of 
procedure  in  a  business  shop,  rather  than  that  of  a  classroom. 
"Girls  are  not  kept  steadily  enough  at  work."  "The  school  spends 
too  much  time  on  other  things."  "The  girls  never  seem  to  know 
what  to  do  next.    They  always  wait  to  be  told." 

2.  The  general  complaint  from  practically  aU  employers  is  that 
"The  trade-school  girls  aren't  worth  S6  at  first,"  which  is  the  placement 
wage  asked  by  the  Boston  Trade  School.  The  reasons  advanced 
may  be  classified  on  the  basis  of  speed,  responsibihty,  technique, 
and  attitude. 

a.  Speed. 

"They  are  too  slow." 

"They  waste  too  much  time  waiting  to  be  told  what  to  do  next." 
"They  draw   their  needle   through  in  such  an   exasperatingly 
leisurely  fashion." 

b.  Responsibihty. 

"  They  need  too  much  supervision." 

"They  can't  do  anything  mxless  it  is  pinned  for  them,  then  they 
are  hkely  to  do  it  wrong." 

"They  can't  be  left  to  work  alone.  They  are  constantly  asking 
for  directions,  so  I  prefer  older  and  more  experienced  workers." 

"They  lack  a  conscientious  and  responsible  trade  attitude." 

"Their  idea  of  workroom  discipline  is  httle  developed." 

c.  Technique. 

"Their  t-ech^ique  is  inadequate." 
"They  are  not  adequately  skilled  in  manipulation." 
"They  have  not  enough  training  in  up-to-date  methods  and  on 
materials  in  vogue." 
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from  those  in  the  trades  for  which  they  are  trained.  The  majority 
begin  work  at  16  years  or  over,  though  this  differs  with  the  standing 
of  the  family,  since  economic  pressure  may  oblige  the  girl  to  go  to 
work  at  an  earlier  age.  In  general  the  trade-school  girls  in  Massa- 
chusetts come  from  homes  of  a  higher  degree  of  comfort  than  has  been 
supposed.  Their  contribution  to  the  family  income  does  not  show 
the  existence  of  great  economic  pressure  in  the  home;  in  the  majority 
of  cases  there  were  few  dependents  (young  brothers  or  sisters,  in- 
valids, or  nonproducers  of  any  kind),  and  usually,  also,  there  were 
other  wage  earners  besides  the  father  in  the  family.  A  little  more 
than  one-tenth  in  Boston  and  one-fourth  in  Worcester  had  worked 
before  entering  the  trade  school.  In  Boston  one-eighth  (12.6  per 
cent)  and  in  Worcester  nearly  one  sixth  (15.7  per  cent)  had  stayed  at 
home  for  a  time  after  leaving  the  public  schools,  but  the  majority  had 
gone  directly  from  the  ordinary  schools  to  the  trade  school,  as  is  true 
in  regard  to  any  secondary  school. 


■»  ' 


CHiUPTER  VIL— INDUSTRIES  FOR  WHICH  TRADE  SCHOOLS 

TRAIN. 

BAfflS  OF  TRADE  TRAINING. 

Trade  traming  for  girls,  which  was  first  established  in  the  two 
traditional  and  primary  home  arts — the  making  of  clothing  and  the 
preparation  of  food — ^is,  after  10  years  of  experimentation  in  Massa- 
chusetts, still  confined  to  these  two  occupations.  The  chief  emphasis 
from  the  beginning  in  the  three  trade  schools  has  been  on  the  hand- 
sewing  trades,  custom  dressmaking,  and  millinery.  Electric  power- 
machine  operating  has  not  been  introduced  in  the  Cambridge  school 
and  occupies  a  relatively  small  place  in  the  Boston  and  Worcester 
trade  schools. 

Both  friends  and  critics  are  beginning  to  query  (1)  to  what  extent 
does  the  trade  school  understand  and  correlate  its  training  with  trade 
needs  and  demands;  and  (2)  to  what  degree  does  the  school  meet  the 
needs  of  the  trade  for  young  workDrst  Some  light  is  thrown  on 
these  questions  through  the  experience  of  the  girls  who  go  out  from 
the  trade  school.  But  there  is  still  much  to  be  learned  through  study 
of  these  industries '  themselves,  to  discover  why  a  comparatively 
small  proportion  utilize  their  training  and  why  certain  types  of  girls 
do  not  succeed.  An  appreciation  of  the  trend  of  the  industry  for 
which  training  is  offered  is  fundamental.  A  personal  knowledge  of 
the  opportunities  for  initiation  of  young  partially  equipped  workers 
and  of  their  opportunities  for  advancement  with  increasing  experience 
is  necessary  to  avoid  oversupply.  Only  through  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  local  industries  and  shops  can  the  school  develop  the 
educational  possibilities  within  the  trade,  and  successfully  direct 
and  adjust  individual  pupils  to  tiie  industries  for  which  they  have 
the  requisite  qualifications.^ 

WOMEN'S  CLOTHING  TRADES. 

The  women's  clothing  trades  which  constitute  the  basis  for  trade 
training  have  been  undergoing  a  tremendous  industrial  reorganization 
during  the  last  25  years  with  two  results:  (1)  New  York  has  prac- 
tically monopolized  the  trade,  controlling  about  two-thirds  of  the 

1  Three  studios  made  by  the  Department  of  Research  of  the  Women's  Industrial  and  Reaeaieh  Union, 
aimlns  to  aooompUsh  this  end  have  already  been  published,  as  follows:  Dressmaking  as  a  trade  for  women 
in  Massachusetts,  Bui.  No.  193,  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics;  Boot  and  shoe  making  in  Massa- 
chusetts as  a  yocation  for  women,  Bui.  No.  180,  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics;  and  Millinery  as 
a  trade  for  women,  by  Lorinda  Perry.  This  discussion  is  presented  in  order  to  set  forth  the  changing  oondi- 
tlQDs  since  theso  studies  were  made,  and  their  relation  to  trade^chool  problems. 
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of  the  wages  paid.^  The  wholesale  trade  of  New  York  City  largely 
controlled  the  situation  in  the  United  States,  66.4  per  cent  of  the 
wage  earners,  71.2  per  cest  of  the  value  of  product  and  68.9  per  cent 
of  the  wages  paid  in  this  branch  of  the  trade  centering  in  New  York. 
The  extraordinary  increase  in  the  millinery  and  lace  goods  trade 
reported  in  1910  for  the  United  States  and  such  cities  as  Boston^ 
as  shown  in  the  following  table,  seems  to  give  official  verification  to 
the  obvious  evolution  which  may  be  observed  in  this  trade — the 
increasing  use  of  factory-made  hats. 

Table  128.— GROWTH  OF  MILLINERY  AND  LACE  O00D8  INDUSTRIES  FROM  1900  TO 
1910  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY  AND  BOSTON. 


Locality  and  year. 


United  States:! 

1900 

1910 

New  York  Clty:i 

1900 

1910 

BoBton:> 

1900 

1910 


Establish- 
ments. 


Num- 
ber. 


591 
1,579 

383 
886 

18 
65 


Per 
cent 
of  in- 
crease! 
OTor 
1900. 


167.2 


131.3 
26i.'i 


Wage  earners. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent 
ofin- 
icrease 
over 
1900. 


10,871 
39,201 

11,213 
20,561 

319 
1,454 


132.4 


83.4 
355.'8 


Wages  paid. 


Amount. 


Per 
cent 
ofin- 
icreasei 
over 
1900. 


$5,818,000 
16.808,000 

4,014,000 
9,419,000 

152,000 
580,000 


180.3 


134.7 


281.6 


Capital  invested. 


Amount. 


810,766,000 
35.706,000 

7.092,000 
19,413,000 

151,000 
1,254,000 


Per 
cent 
of  in- 
crease! 
over 
1900. 


231.7 


152.4 
736'6 


Value  of  ppodnet. 


Amount. 


Per 
cent 
ofin- 
Kreose 
over 
1900. 


129,460,000 
85^894,000 

20,964,000 
51,239,000 

716,000 
8,425,000 
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144.2 
S7i'4 


1  United  States  Census,  1910.  ManufM^tures,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  618. 

*  Idem,  Vol.  IX,  pp.  524,  862.    None  reported  for  Worcester  and  Cambridge. 

'^We  don't  touch  a  less-than-$10  hat  m  our  workroom/'  said  a 
trimmer  in  the  millinery  workroom  of  a  department  store  in  Boston. 
''Those  selling  for  less  than  that  come  direct  from  the  factory." 
"We  don't  need  a  designer  any  more,"  said  an  employer  of  an  ex- 
clusive miUinery  shop.  "We  get  our  hats  from  New  York.  The 
machine  is  monopolizing  the  millinery  trade."  "I  go  to  New  York 
every  month  and  the  buyer  goes  every  week,"  said  the  designer  of 
the  millinery  department  of  a  women's  clothing  store.  "We  buy 
models  which  I  have  the  makers  copy."  "We  don't  employ  as 
many  trimmers  the  last  year  or  two,"  was  the  remark  of  an  employer 
of  a  large  fashionable  hat  and  gown  shop. 

Three  competitors  in  the  millinery  trade  are  driving  out  the  custom 
milliner — the  straw  and  velvet  hat  factories,  the  wholesale  houses, 
and  the  department  stores.  The  straw-hat  factories  used  to  be 
content  with  a  six  months'  season,  some  dovetailing  with  the  manu- 
facture of  folt  hats.  But  present-day  manufacturers  are  unwilling 
to  allow  their  factories  to  lie  idle  half  the  year.    A  good  many  em- 


a  United  States  Census,  1900,  Manufactures,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  624. 

ft  United  SUtes  Census,  1910,  ManuliMtures,  Vol.  Vm,  p.  61^*  Vol.  IX,  p.  862. 
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ploy^s,  therefore,  are  making  velvet  hats  in  the  summer.  When 
the  custom  milliner  returns  to  town  in  the  fall,  she  finds  the  people 
on  the  street  all  equipped  with  velvet  hats.  ''I  suppose  your  fac- 
tory is  closing  now/'  said  the  investigator  in  May  to  the  designer  in 
a  straw-hat  factory.  ''Oh,  no,  we  are  beginning  to  make  up  some 
chiffon,  net,  and  velvet  hats  now,"  was  the  response.  The  whole- 
sale stores,  together  with  the  department  stores,  supply  a  large 
number  of  the  women  with  hats.  Frames  in  all  colors,  shapes,  and 
sizes  can  be  bought  at  any  price.  Bows  will  be  made  free  of  charge 
by  a  special  ''bow  maker,"  who  has  many  samples  from  which  the 
customer  may  choose,  and  in  some  stores  this  trimming  wiU  be  put 
on  the  hat  free  of  charge.  Flowers,  feathers,  and  all  kinds  of  trim- 
ming are  displayed  for  sale  at  all  prices,  and  the  women  who  patron- 
ize these  stores  can  buy  their  hats  at  a  small  fraction  of  the  price 
charged  by  the  custom  milliner.  For  this  reason  the  custom  mil- 
liner is  doomed.  It  is  useless  to  talk  about  educating  the  pubUc 
up  to  higher  standards  of  taste  and  appreciation  of  custom  work 
when  the  great  majority  of  women  must  get  the  best  values  possible 
for  the  least  money. 

The  factories  and  department  stores  have  two  powerful  weapons 
in  the  struggle  for  supremacy — ^lower  prices  for  the  hats  and  longer 
seasons,  because  of  dovetailing  of  duties  for  the  workers.  The  girls 
in  the  millinery  department  of  the  stores  are  frequently  shifted  to 
the  sales  departments  and  clerical  offices  during  the  dull  seasons. 
Seven  of  the  straw-machine  operators  from  the  trade  school  length- 
ened their  seasons  by  working  on  velvet  hats  in  the  summer. 

The  custom  milliner,  like  the  custom  dressmaker,  is  attempting  to 
maintain  her  place  in  the  trade  by  offering  both  ready-made  and  custom 
hats  and  by  combining  with  dressmakers  and  tailors  to  equalize  the 
seasons,  but  she,  like  the  custom  dressmaker,  is  increasingly  restricted 
to  the  wealthy  and  fastidious  clientele  who  buy  of  her  only  to  secure 
individuality  and  exdusiveness  of  style. 

The  evolution  in  the  naillinery  trade  has  an  important  significance 
for  trade  educators.  The  increasing  growth  of  the  wholesale  at  the 
expense  of  the  custom  branch  at  once  decreases  the  opportunity  for 
the  young  worker  to  acquire  or  supplement  her  training  in  the  shop 
and  decreases  the  opportunity  at  the  top  by  diminishing  the  number 
of  trimmers  and  designers  required.  The  trade  does  not,  however, 
show  the  great  decline  in  the  proportion  of  young  girls  employed 
which  appears  in  the  dressmaking  trade.  The  following  table  shows 
the  distribution  by  age  of  milliners  and  milliners'  apprentices  in  1900 
and  in  1910: 
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Tablb  124^NUlfBER  AND   PER  CENT,  IN  EACH  AOE  GROUP,  OF  MILLINERS 

PLOYED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1900  AND  1010. 


Milliners  of  each  spedfled  age  employed  each  year. 

A«». 

Number. 

Percent. 

Increaae 

19001 

1910* 

1900 

1910 

over  1900. 

Under  16  voare 

3,184 
22,401 
60,535 

3,539 
34,807 
90,002 

3.7 
26.0 
7a3 

17 

27.2 
70L1 

-(•ILS 

1«  »ni  vma^r  2|  y^pn 

+55.8 

|A  y^iorn  &n4  ovfjr. .  , , 

•f4&7 

Total 

86,120 

128,438 

loao 

loao 

+40L2 

■ 

>  United  States  Census,  1900,  Oocnpations,  cxxxiv. 

s  United  States  Census,  1010,  vol.  iv,  Occupations,  p.  312. 

While  the  proportion  of  girls  under  16  in  the  trade  decreased  be- 
tween 1900  and  1910,  the  actual  number  increased  slightly.  The  pro- 
portion under  21  apparently  differs  considerably  from  place  to  place, 
and  from  one  branch  of  the  trade  to  another.  Thus,  this  table  shows 
that  the  proportion  in  that  age  group  was,  in  1910,  for  the  United 
States  as  a  whole  30  per  cent,  but  a  survey  of  the  trade  made  in  New 
York  City  in  1914  ^  showed  that  40  per  cent  of  the  1,355  women  studied 
were  under  21  years  of  age.  This  proportion  differed  in  the  three 
branches  of  the  trade,  47  per  cent  in  retail  shops,  33.2  per  cent  in  retail- 
wholesale,  and  30.7  per  cent  in  wholesale  shops  being  imder  21  years 
of  age.  The  workers  under  18  years  of  age,  who  constituted  12  per 
cent  of  the  total  number,  show  a  somewhat  similar  distribution.  In 
the  retail  shops  they  formed  15.5  per  cent,  in  the  retail-wholesale 
shops  1 1 .2  per  cent,  and  in  the  wholesale  shops  1 1 .5  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  workers. 


ATTITUDE   OF   EMPLOYERS  TOWARD   TRADE-SCHOOL  GIRLS. 

The  attitude  of  employers  toward  beginners  in  millinery  was  less 
favorable  even  than  it  was  toward  those  in  dressmaking.  ''Do  you 
take  green  girls  of  14  to  18  ?''  was  asked  of  an  employer  in  a  high  class 
shop.  **  We  don't  like  to,  but  they  do  get  in,''  he  said.  ''How  does  a 
new  worker  learn  ? "  a  young  woman  in  the  shop  was  asked.  ' '  You  sit 
down  beside  another  girl  and  she  tells  you  what  to  do.  If  you  are  not 
quick  or  she  does  not  like  you,  you  do  not  learn  much.  The  trimmer 
is  not  expected  to  teach  you." 

The  question,  "How  does  the  trade-school  girl  meet  the  needs  of 
the  employer?"  brought  a  variety  of  answers  which  illustrate  the 
difficult  problems  confronting  the  trade  schools.  "Oh,  we  just  think 
of  them  as  mere  babies,"  said  some;  "we  don't  depend  on  them  at 
all;  we  put  them  with  a  maker  as  a  helper."  In  general,  the  grounds 
of  complaint  against  the  trade-school  girls  were  somewhat  as  follows: 

<  Mary  Van  Klaeck:  Wages  in  the  mflUneiT  trade.    New  York  Factory  Investigating  Coamilssloa,  p,  M. 
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**Lack  of  personal  responsibility.  They  are  accustomed  to  lean  on 
the  teacher  too  much." 

**Lack  of  confidence  and  initiative." 

^'Incapacity  for  realizing  that  a  thing  must  be  done  in  a  definite 
time." 

**Lack  of  accuracy  and  appreciation  of  necessity  for  absolutely 
exact  measurements." 

SUMMARY  OF  EFFECT  OF  CHANGES  IN  CUSTOM  SEWING  TRADES  UPON  OPPOKTUNI- 

TIES  FOR  TRADE^CHOOL  GIRLS. 

Here  again,  as  in  the  case  of  the  girls  trained  for  dressmaking,  the 
criticisms  relate  rather  to  immaturity  than  to  training.  And  this 
immaturity  is  the  tremendous  problem  confronting  the  trade  school, 
which  has  been  established  to  train  yoimg  girls  for  trades  which  are 
demanding  mcreasmg  maturity,  skill  and  experience  from  their 
workers. 

A  second  serious  problem  grows  out  of  the  need  for  experience  in 
handling  the  materials  used  in  the  trade.  This  is  a  more  serious 
problem  in  teaching  millinery  than  dressmaking,  for  in  dressmaking 
the  learner  can  get  preliminary  experience  on  cheap  cotton  mater- 
ials, while  in  millinery  the  use  of  such  materials  simply  does  not  give 
the  experience  required.  To  give  practical  trainuig,  the  hats  must 
be  made  of  straw,  velvet,  silk  or  net,  such  as  is  used  in  the  trade,  for 
it  is  the  manipulation,  stretching,  and  '* making"  of  these  materials 
in  which  the  girls  must  be  skilled.  Many  complaints  were  directed 
against  the  inexperience  of  the  trade-school  girls  in  this  particular: 
'*If  the  trade-«chool  girls  were  accustomed  to  work  with  good  ma- 
terials they  would  make  a  better  showing."  '*A  trade  school  can't 
aflFord  to  keep  up  with  the  latest,  and  millinery  changes  every  year, 
so  if  you  don't  know  the  latest  things  you  aren't  much  good."  '*The 
reason  trade  schools  can't  succeed  is  because  they  can't  afford  good 
materials.     Silk  and  velvet  of  the  best  quality  are  too  expensive." 

Summarizing  the  situation,  the  trades  on  which  the  trade  schools 
of  Massachusetts  have  laid  most  emphasis  have  undergone  great 
changes  during  this  10-year  period,  and  as  a  result  make  different 
dem^ds  and  requirements  of  their  workers,  while  the  motive  and  the 
methods  of  the  schools  have  changed  very  little.  The  schools  have 
trained  the  great  proportion  of  their  pupils  in  custom  dressmaking 
(Boston  62  per  cent,  Worcester  66.3  per  cent,  and  Cambridge  69 
per  cent)  and  the  latest  returns,  January,  1915,  show  a  stiU  larger 
proportion  training  for  this  trade.  (Tfi.bles  3  and  4.)  Statistics, 
however,  show  a  tremendous  decline  in  this  custom  branch  of  the 
women's  clothing  trade,  and  increasing  discrimination  against  the 
yoimg  worker  imder  21  years  of  age.  While  the  millinery  trade  also 
is  being  rapidly  monopolized  by  the  wholesale  branch  of  the  trade, 

85225**— 17— Bull.  215 14 
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the  proportion  of  young  workers  remains  about  the  same,  and  with 
the  growth  of  the  trade,  shows  an  increase  of  50.2  per  cent  in  the 
w^orkers  under  21  years  of  age.  The  trade  schools  recently  have 
shown  a  tendency  to  restrict  the  number  of  pupils  who  are  being 
trained  for  this  trade,  largely  as  a  result  of  two  difficulties  which 
have  been  encountered  by  the  school:  (1)  the  problem  of  meeting  the 
trade  demands  for  maturity  and  technical  abihty  through  these  young 
and  immature  girls  and  (2)  the  inability  of  the  young  workers  from 
an  economic  standpoint  to  maintain  themsdves  in  a  trade  with  em- 
ployment seldom  exceeding  half  the  year. 

Owing  largely  to  this  second  difficulty,  the  sifting  out  from  this 
trade  has  been  exceptionally  heavy.  The  following  table  shows  the 
number  of  girls  who,  having  entered  the  trades  for  which  they  had 
been  trained,  have  left  them  after  a  longer  or  shorter  experience: 

Tablb  ia«r-NUMBER  OF  OIRL8  WHO  USED  EACH  SPECIFIED  TRADE  AND  NUKBBR 

AND  PER  CENT  OF  THESE  WHO  LEFT  THE  TRADE. 


Trade  entered. 


Dressmaking 

Millinery 

Machine  operating  on— 

Cloth 

Straw  liats 

Cooking  and  design 

Total 


Nam- 
berof 
girls 
using 
their 
trade. 


423 
1A7 

81 
72 
11 


744 


Girls  dropping 

out  of  the  trade 

for  which  they 

were  trained. 


Num- 
ber. 


203 
101 

44 

41 
3 


392 


Per 
cent. 


48.0 
64.3 

54.3 
56.9 
27.3 


52.7 


Very  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  girls  trained  for  millinery  have  defi- 
nitely left  the  trade.  In  only  one  previous  year  was  the  sifting  as 
great  as  during  the  last  year  studied,  1913-14.  Sixty  per  cent  of 
those  who  went  into  the  millinery  shops  during  the  year  had  left  the 
trade  by  the  end  of  the  first  year's  experience. 

POWER  MACHINE  SEWING  TRADES. 

The  trades  depending  on  the  electric-power  sewing  machines  have 
not  yet  received  much  attention  in  the  trade  schools  of  Massachu- 
settSy  although  the  Boston  Trade  School  introduced  cloth  power- 
machine  operating  during  its  first  year.  Only  81  girls  have  gone  out 
from  the  school  into  the  trade  and  remained  one  week  or  more,  and 
more  than  one-half  of  these  have  left  it.  Power-machine  operating 
on  straw  hats  was  introduced  in  the  year  1905-6,  and  nearly  the  same 
number  of  girls  (72)  have  gone  out  into  the  industry,  although  it  is 
a  much  smaller  trade  than  cloth  power-machine  operating  from  the 
standpoint  of  number  of  establishments  and  women  employed.  More 
than  one-half  these  girls  also  have  left  the  trade. 
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NISD  OF  TBAINING  FOB  THESE  TRADES. 

The  rapid  monopoly  of  the  production  of  women's  clothing  and 
millinery  by  the  wholesale  manufacturing  branches  of  these  trades, 
and  the  .small  attempts  of  the  two  trade  schools  to  train  for  these 
manufacturing  industries  suggest  the  need  for  a  study  of  their  edu- 
cational and  industrial  opportunities  in  Boston  and  Worcester. 
Curiously,  the  stigma  of  the  factory  from  a  social  standpoint  still 
survives  in  the  twentieth  century,^  and  trade  educators  find  this 
prejudice  a  difficult  obstacle  to  overcome  in  the  minds  of  girls  and 
parents.  May  not  the  emphasis  of  the  school  on  the  custom  sewing 
trades  give  strength  to  this  popular  prejudice?  Yet  published 
reports  of  these  trades  in  New  York  City '  show  opportunity  for  sat- 
isfactory working  conditions,  wages  and  seasons,  and  a  tendency 
toward  continuous  improvement,  with  the  establishment  of  better 
sanitary  conditions  and  higher  wage  scales  through  organized  and 
cooperative  efforts  of  employers  and  employees.  Finally,  in  addition 
to  the  increasing  numbers  employed  and  the  g^ierally  satisfactory 
working  conditions  offered,  these  manufacturing  trades  are  worthy 
of  study  from  the  standpoint  of  trade  training,  because  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  access  for  the  young  girl  without  some  equipment  in  (1)  the 
knowledge  of  the  operation  of  the  machines  and  (2)  the  abihty  to  do 
the  simple  processes  of  straight  stitching. 

Without  a  personal  study  of  the  enormous  industry  *' women's 
clothing,  factory  product,"  the  educator  could  have  little  conception 
of  its  many  divisions  based  on  type  of  product  and  involving  varying 
degrees  and  kinds  of  skill  of  the  women  workers.  As  a  suggestive  list 
for  purposes  of  study  for  trade  training,  these  many  subtrades  might 
be  grouped  as  follows: 

Women's  clothing: 

a.  Light-weight  product  (employing  women  primarily  and  ranked  in  order  of 
skill  required ) — 

1.  Dreeses  and  waists  (silk,  woolen,  linen,  and  cotton). 

2.  Petticoats  (silk  and  cotton). 

3.  Neckwear. 

4.  Children's  clothing. 
6.  Muslin  underwear. 

6.  Shirts,  middy  blouses,  kimonos,  house  dresses,  bath  robes,  bathing  suits. 

7.  Aprons. 

6.  neav>'- weight  product  (employing  men  primarily) — 

1.  Cloaks,  suits,  and  skirts. 
c.  Still  other  large  industries  involving  the  electric-power  sewing  machines 
provide  good  opportunities  for  employment  and  trade  training— 

1.  Scrim,  lace,  and  net  curtains — Light-weight  product. 

2.  Corsets — ^Medium-weight  product. 

3.  Raincoats  and  ovendk — Heavy-weight  product. 

1  Katherixie  Anthony:  Mothers  who  mast  earn,  p.  51. 

«  BuU.  Nos.  146  and  147,  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Btatisties. 
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There  seems  to  be  a  rather  general  opinion  that  *' power-machine 
operating''  is  nothing  more  than  operating  a  power  machine  and 
that  mastery  of  the  power  and  some  knowledge  of  the  machine  will 
enable  a  girl  to  work  with  equal  ease  and  adaptation  on  any  one  of 
these  numerous  products.  *'  With  a  little  practice  on  power  machines 
*  *  *  she  could  sit  down  at  a  power  machine  and  become  a  piece- 
worker without  delay  because  she  knows  how  to  control  her  machine/' 
writes  one  educator.*  ^'School  training  for  specific  operations  is 
not  necessary,  for  these  operations  are  simple  and  can  be  learned  in 
a  few  days  or  weeks  at  most  in  the  factory  itself."  *  But  this  is 
not  true  of  power  sewing-machine  operating,  as  a  study  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  industry  and  of  the  experience  of  the  girb  shows.  A 
girl  who  has  worked  on  aprons,  on  which  the  chief  requisites  are 
straight  stitching  and  speed,  might  find  it  impossible  to  stitch  chiffon 
waists,  which  require  a  knowledge  of  how  to  hold  flimsy  materials 
without  stretching  or  mussing,  how  to  put  in  sleeves,  how  to  put 
together  shoulder  seams,  underarm  seams,  etc.,  or  to  stitch  corsets, 
which  are  usually  made  of  heavy  materials  but  require  much  shaping 
in  joining  the  rounded  and  curving  edges. 

The  fundamental  basis  on  which  trade  training  for  the  power- 
machine  sewing  trades  must  be  developed  is  that  of  product.  The 
type  of  product  manufactured  in  the  city  in  which  .the  trade  schools 
are  established,  therefore,  determines  the  opportunities  for  skill  and 
the  character  of  the  training  which  will  prove  valuable  to  the  prospec- 
tive worker. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  impossible  to  discover  from  official  statistics 
the  number  of  firms  and  workers  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
many  products,  as  they  are  grouped  imder  **  men's  clothing,  factory 
product,''  or  *' women's  clothing,  factory  product."  The  Massachu- 
setts Bureau  of  Statistics  reported  148  firms  and  4,353  employees 
(1,181  men  and  3,172  women)  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
women's  clothing  in  metropolitan  Boston  in  1913.'  An  investigation 
by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  cloak,  suit, 
and  skirt  industry  in  Boston,  covering  the  period  from  August,  1912, 
to  July,  1913,  estimated  the  total  working  force  of  this  branch  of  the 
industry  in  Boston  to  be  about  3,000  workers,*  employed  in  40  shops. 
If  the  returns  secured  by  the  two  bureaus  are  comparable  the  doak, 
suit,  and  skirt  industry  of  Boston  accounts  for  more  than  one-fourth 
of  the  firms  and  employs  69  per  cent  of  the  workers  in  the  women's 
clothing  industry  in  this  city.     Fairchild's  Directory  of  Men's  and 

1  Anna  C.  Hedges*.  Wage  worth  of  school  training,  p.  7. 

*  Idem,  p.  3. 

*  Massachosetts  Bureau  of  Statistics:  Twenty-eighth  Annual  Report  on  the  Statistics  of  Manufactures, 
1913. 

*  Wages  [and  regularity  of  employment  in  the  cloak,  suit,  and  skirt  industry,  Bui.  No.  147,  Cnit«d 
States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  p.  70. 
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Women's  Wear  in  Boston  for  1915  reported  475  manufacturers  of 
women's  wear,  54  per  cent  producing  light*weight  product,  such  as 
dresses,  waists,  petticoats,  neckwear,  children's  clothing,  underwear, 
and  aprons,  and  46  per  cent  producing  heavy-weight  product,  such  as 
cloaks,  suits,  skirts,  and  raincoats. 

EXTENT  AND  CHARACTER  OF  THESE  TRADES  IN  BOSTON  AND  WORCESTER. 

The  virtual  monopoly  of  the  women ^s  clothing  trade  by  New  York 
City  largely  determines  the  types  of  manufacture  found  in  Boston 
and  Worcester.  The  dfess  and  waist  industry,  oflfering  the  highest 
opportunities  for  skill  and  wage  advancement  for  women  and  most 
dependent  on  changing  styles  and  fashions,  naturally  centers  in 
New  York,' the  fashion  center  of  the  United  States.  The  study  of 
the  industry  in  New  York  in  1913  disclosed  707  shops  employing 
36,858  workers,  the  proportions  being  a  little  over  four-fifths  women 
and  less  than  one-fifth  men.*  As  a  result  only  a  comparatively 
few  dress  and  waist  factories  are  found  in  Boston.  The  majority  of 
these  are  small  and  with  two  exceptions  their  product  is  limited  to 
medium  and  cheap  grade  dresses  ranging  at  wholesale  from  $3  to 
$16.50  each.  These  factories  cater  in  general  to  a  limited  market, 
largely  New  England,  and  to  a  large  extent  outside  Boston. 

One  large  waist  factory  in  Worcester,  employing  a  maximum  of 
125  workers,  manufactures  silk  and  cotton  waists  at  a  wholesale 
price  of  S9,  S16.50,  and  $18  a  dozen.  Because  of  the  competition  of 
New  York,  this  firm  is  developing  a  western  market  for  its  product. 
One  or  two  smaller  dress  factories  manufacture  medium  and  cheap 
grade  products  in  Worcester. 

Other  light-weight  products,  such  as  underwear,  neckwear,  etc., 
seem  to  be  about  the  same  grade  and  the  majority  of  factories  are 
comparatively  small. 

The  cloak,  suit,  and  skirt  industry  is  best  organized  from  the 
standpoint  both  of  labor  and  of  manufacturers  and  represents  the 
highest  grade  of  product  of  the  women's  clothing  trade  in  Boston. 
The  men,  however,  practically  monopohze  the  skilled  occupations  in 
this  branch  of  the  trade,  because  of  their  greater  strength  and  phys- 
ical endiu'ance,  and  their  skill  in  garment  construction  acquired 
through  the  apprenticeship  system  abroad. 

The  manufacture  of  corsets  is  the  predominant  industry  in  Worces- 
ter and  is  primarily  a  women's  industry.'  The  power-machine 
operating  processes  are  difficult  to  acquire  and  many  of  the  machines 
are  complex. 

1  WaRPs  and  regularity  of  employment  In  the  dress  and  waist  industry »  Bui.  No.  146,  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  p.  20. 

>  For  description  of  processes  and  wages,  see  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Minimum  Wage  Commissioo 
of  Tlassachusetts,  1911. 
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The  United  States  C^isus  reported  4,063  power  sewing  machine 
operators  (women)  in  Boston  in  1910,  one-third  (33.4  per  cent)  of 
whom  were  under  21  years  of  age,  and  2,132  in  Worcester,  41.5  p^ 
cent  of  whom  were  under  21  years  of  age.^  That  the  demand  for 
skilled  power-machine  operators  is  difficult  to  fill,  is  practically  a 
universal  complaint  in  Boston.  This  is  not  true  in  Worcester  at 
present  because  of  the  industrial  depression  in  the  manufacture  of 
underwear. 

ANALYSIS  OF  CHARACTEBISTICS  OF  PRODUCTION  IN  FACTORIES  MAKING  UGHT- WEIGHT 

PRODUCTS. 

Study  of  product,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  must  be  the  basis  of 
trade  training,  for  four  reasons:  First,  it  determines  the  method  and 
characteristics  of  production,  deciding  (1)  wheth^  it  is  character- 
ized by  specialization  of  processes  and  subdivision  of  labor  and  (2) 
what  processes  are  done  by  women.  Second,  it  determines  the  requi- 
sites of  the  workers.  Dresses  and  waists  require  technical  skill  and 
knowledge  of  construction  necessary  to  make  a  waist  throughout. 
Neckwear,  corsets,  and  straw  hats  all  need  a  very  different  kind  of 
manipulative  skill  in  handling  difficult  materials.  Aprons,  under- 
wear, Idmonos,  and  house  dresses  require  more  knowledge  of  and 
skill  in  the  use  of  special  machines,  together  with  capacity  for  speed. 
(Soaks,  suits,  skirts,  raincoats,  and  overalls  require  in  varying  degrees 
knowledge  of  garment  construction  and  physical  strength.  Third, 
the  type  of  product  determines  the  opportunities  to  acquire  and  sup- 
plement trade  training,  for  the  better  the  product,  the  less  willing  is 
the  manufacturer  to  train  new  workers.  Fourth,  the  product  deter- 
mines wage-earning  capacity  in  relation  to  the  amount  of  skill 
required  and  in  relation  to  the  regularity  and  length  of  working  sea- 
sons. 

An  intimate  understanding  of  the  requirements  of  the  product 
ought  to  forearm  the  school  against  misfits,  such  as  reported  by  one 
indignant  mother,  ''No,  she  made  a  failure  of  it.  The  school  placed 
her  in  a  chiffon  waist  factory.  She  would  have  been  more  successful 
on  overaEs.*' 

Since  there  seems  to  be  little  conception  on  the  part  of  the  public 
of  the  wide  variation  in  the  necessary  qualifications  of  the  workers 
in  the  different  branches  of  the  factory  sewing  trades,  a  suggestive 
analysis  of  the  characteristics  of  production  discovered  in  the  facto- 
ries making  light-weight  product  is  offered  for  consideration. 

1  United  States  Census,  1910,  Vol.  IV,  Occupations,  pp.  540, 607. 
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MACHINE  OPERATING  ON  LIGHT-WEIGHT  PRODUCTS. 

A.  Complete  products. 

1.  Garments  made. 

a.  Dresses. 

b.  Waists. 

c.  Petticoats. 

d.  Skirts. 

2.  Materials  used. 

a.  Silk  of  all  kinds. 

b.  Expensive  cotton  and  linen  goods. 

c.  Chiffon  and  nets. 

d.  Woolens  and  velvets. 

3.  Characteristics  of  production. 

a.  A  complete  product  as  distinguished  from  one  proceas. 

b.  Expensive  materials. 

c.  Simple  power  machines. 

d.  Little  or  no  subdivision  of  work. 

e.  Selling  qualities  lie  chiefly  in  its  excellence  and  conformity  to  the  most 

recent  styles. 

4.  Organization. 

a.  Large  amount  of  handwork.    Small  investment  in  special  machines. 

Hemstitching,  felling,  and  cutting  machines  sometimes  used.  Fre- 
quently all  special  stitching  is  sent  out  to  other  factories.  Cutting 
of  expensive  materiab  frequently  done  with  hand  shears  and  only 
two  or  three  layers  cut  at  one  time. 

b.  Organization  of  work  for  practically  independent  production.    General 

supervision  of  workers.    Little  subdivision  of  labor. 

c.  A  sample  of  each  kind  of  garment  completed  to  serve  as  a  model  from 

which  each  operator  must  be  able  to  work. 

d.  Predominance  of  women  workers — few  men. 
6.  Hequiremeuts  of  worker. 

a.  Knowledge  of  dress  construction: 

1.  Knowledge  of  how  to  put  a  dress  together  by  seeing  sample. 

2.  Ability  to  work  with  little  or  no  supervision. 

3.  Interest  in  complete  product. 

b.  Manipulative  skill — deftness  in  handling  difficult  materials. 

c.  Accuracy  and  good  work. 

d.  Speed  in  so  far  as  compatible  with  good  work. 

1.  Experience. 

2.  Understanding  of  textiles. 

3.  Knowledge  of  tricks  of  the  trade. 

e.  Knowledge  of  simple  power-machine  operating. 

6.  System  of  teaching  (inexperienced  workers  can  not  be  used  and  are  seldom 
taught  in  the  factory). 

a.  New  or  difficult  manipulations  shown  by  forewoman. 

b.  Waist  maker  can  learn  skirts,  or  vice  versa. 

c.  Forewoman  gives  out  work  with  necessary  directions  and  is  sometimes 

responsible  for  certain  processes. 

d.  Little  supervision  because  of  skilled  workers. 
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B.  Simple  product. 

1.  Materials  used. 

a.  Finn  cotton  material,  used  in — 

1.  Aprons. 

2.  Kimonos  and  bath  robes. 

3.  Rompers. 

4.  Men's  shirts. 

5.  Petticoats. 

6.  House  dresses. 

7.  Athletic  waists  and  middy  blouses. 

b.  Lace,  scrim,  net,  and  light-weight  cotton  used  in — 

1.  Curtains. 

2.  Underwear  (with  lace  trimming). 

3.  Neckwear  (men's  and  women's). 

4.  Wash  waists  and  dresses. 

2.  Characteristics  of  production. 

a.  Highly  specialized  processes. 

b.  Inexpensive  materials. 

c.  Special  machines. 

d.  Made  in  quantities. 

e.  Selling  qualities  lie  chiefly  in  its  cheapness  and  utility. 

3.  Oi^ganization. 

a.  Primarily  machine  work — large  investment  of  capital  in  special 

chines,  such  as — 

1.  Hemstitching — picot  attachment. 

2.  Tucking — 1  to  6  needle  machines. 

3.  Button  sewing. 

4.  Buttonhole. 

5.  Pleating. 

6.  Felling. 

7.  Embroidery  cutting. 

8.  Union  Special  for  finishing  raw  edges  of  seams  (overcasting). 

9.  Putting  on  bands  and  running  elastic. 

10.  Attachments. 

a.  Hemmer. 

b.  Ruffler. 

c.  Cutter  to  make  picot  edge,  to  cut  edges  any  width  from  seam. 

d.  Apron  belt  maker. 

11.  Two-needle  machine  sewing  bias  bands,  setting  in  sleeves. 

b.  Detailed  plan  of  organization  to  secure  rapid  movement  of  work  and 

accurate  check  in  all  workers — 

1.  High  specialization  of  process — subdivision  of  labor. 

2.  Large  amount  of  supervision  of  workers. 

3.  Elaborate  system  of  checking  workers  to  trace  mistakes. 

c.  Predominance  of  women. 

4.  Requirements  of  worker. 

a.  Accuracy. 

1.  Edges  together  straight. 

2.  Straight  seams. 

3.  Mitering. 

b.  Understanding  of  machines. 

c.  Speed,  which  depends  on — 

1.  Experience  in  the  work. 

2.  Knowledge  of  short  cuts  and  of  where  work  can  be  slighted. 
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B.  Simple  product — Concluded. 

4.  Requirements  of  worker — Concluded. 

d.  Ability  to  comprehend  and  follow  directions,  as  finished  product  is  not 

shown. 

e.  Interest  in  amount  produced,  since  production  is  monotonous. 

5.  System  of  teaching  (unskilled  workers  can  be  taught). 

a.  By  showing  specific  processes,  not  product. 

b.  Simple  machines,  and  simple  processes  first. 

c.  Special  machines  and  difficult  processes  if  learner  is  willing  to  be  taught. 

d.  Forewoman  is  teacher  and  overseer,  not  a  worker.     Several  in  a  large 

shop. 

OPPOBTUNITIES  AND  REQUIREMENTS  IN  DIFFERENT  RRANCHES  OF  THESE  TRADES. 

A  brief  prcsontation  of  the  qualifications  demanded  of  workers  and 
of  wage  opportunities  in  the  factories  producing  the  varied  types  of 
product  in  the  power-sewing  machine  trades  may  serve  to  point  the 
way  to  adaptation  of  trade  training  to  the  needs  of  the  trade. 

DKES8ES  AND   WAISTS. 

Dress  and  waist  factories,  making  a  product  which  ranged  in  price 
from  $3.75  to  $20  each,  showed  several  common  characteristics. 
First,  the  great  variety  of  ** numbers''  or  '* lines''  produced  necessi- 
tates an  almost  infinite  number  of  styles  or  models.  One  waist 
factory  reported  that  ^*  formerly  we  made  new  designs  twice  a  year, 
but  styles  change  too  fast  for  that  now.'*  One  factory  making  a 
high-grade  product  had  300  '^ active  numbers,''  and  in  April  reported 
that  they  had  designed  70  new  ones  since  January.  Another  waist 
factory  had  about  200  active  styles.  A  dress  factory  required  *Hhe 
designers  to  produce  a  new  model  every  day.  The  success  of  the 
firm  depends  on  up-to-date  models." 

The  great  variety  in  lines  produced  has  an  important  significance 
for  the  workers,  for  **the  girls  are  shown  the  style  of  the  waist  and 
after  having  been  shown  once,  they  always  know  the  style  by  the 
number  afterwards."  In  other  words,  the  worker  must  be  so  famil- 
iar with  the  construction  of  the  dress  or  waist  that  she  knows  by 
looking  at  the  model  how  to  put  together  the  bundle  of  heterogeneous 
pieces  delivered  to  her  at  the  window.  ^' A  sanxple  hangs  on  the  wall 
or  is  put  on  the  figure  which  the  girls  can  look  at.  They  are  supposed 
to  be  able  to  look  at  the  model  and  put  the  waist  together. "  ' '  She 
has  need  of  a  dressmaker's  knowledge  of  the  way  things  go  together, 
as  she  has  to  make  very  complicated  garments  by  looking  at  the 
model." 

One  of  the  greatest  requirements  of  workers  in  a  high-class  dress 
and  waist  factory  is  technical  knowledge  of  the  construction  of  a 
garment,  for  in  the  manufacture  of  the  better-grade  product,  the 
tendency  seems  to  be  toward  general  construction,  i.  e.,  having  one 
person  make  practically  the  complete  garment,  instead  of  special- 
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Table  134<^NUMBER  AND   PER  CENT,  IN  EACH  AOE  GROUP,  OF  MILLINERS 

PLOYED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1900  AND  1910. 


Milliners  of  each  specified  age  employed  each  year. 

ACB. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Increase 

19001 

1910* 

1900 

1910 

over  1900. 

Under  16  years 

3,184 
22,401 
60,535 

3,639 
34,897 
90,002 

3.7 
26.0 
7a3 

2.7 
27.2 

Tai 

+11.2 

W  Wl4l  Piin*r  21  yean, , , 

+56.8 

16  yc^M^  Mid  over 

+4&7 

Total 

86,120 

128,438 

loao 

loao 

+49.2 

• 

1  United  States  Census,  1900,  Occupations,  cxxxiy. 

*  United  States  Census,  1910,  yol.  iy,  Occupations,  p.  312. 

While  the  proportion  of  girls  under  16  m  the  trade  decreased  be- 
tween 1900  and  1910,  the  actual  number  increased  slightly.  The  pro- 
portion under  21  apparently  differs  considerably  from  place  to  place, 
and  from  one  branch  of  the  trade  to  another.  Thus,  this  table  shows 
that  the  proportion  in  that  age  group  was,  in  1910,  for  the  United 
States  as  a  whole  30  per  cent,  but  a  survey  of  the  trade  made  in  New 
York  City  in  1914  ^  showed  tliat  40  per  cent  of  the  1,355  women  studied 
were  under  21  years  of  age.  This  proportion  differed  in  the  three 
branches  of  the  trade,  47  per  cent  in  retail  shops,  33.2  per  cent  in  retail- 
wholesale,  and  30.7  per  cent  in  wholesale  shops  bemg  imder  21  years 
of  age.  The  workers  xmder  18  years  of  age,  who  constituted  12  per 
cent  of  the  total  number,  show  a  somewhat  similar  distribution.  In 
the  retail  shops  they  formed  15.5  per  cent,  in  the  retail-wholesale 
shops  11.2  per  cent,  and  in  the  wholesale  shops  11.5  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  workers. 


ATTITUDE   OF  EMPLOYERS  TOWARD  TRADE-SCHOOL  GIRLS. 

The  attitude  of  employers  toward  beginners  in  millinery  was  less 
favorable  even  than  it  was  toward  those  in  dressmaking.  ''Do  you 
take  green  girls  of  14  to  18 )''  was  asked  of  an  employer  in  a  high  class 
shop.  **  We  don't  like  to,  but  they  do  get  in,"  he  said.  ''How  does  a 
new  worker  learn  V  a.  yoimg  woman  in  the  shop  was  asked.  ' '  You  sit 
down  beside  another  girl  and  she  tells  you  what  to  do.  If  you  are  not 
quick  or  she  does  not  like  you,  you  do  not  learn  much.  The  trimmer 
is  not  expected  to  teach  you." 

The  question,  "How  does  the  trade-school  girl  meet  the  needs  of 
the  employer?"  brought  a  variety  of  answers  which  illustrate  the 
difficult  problems  confronting  the  trade  schools.  "Oh,  we  just  think 
of  them  as  mere  babies,"  said  some;  "we  don't  depend  on  them  at 
all;  we  put  them  with  a  maker  as  a  helper."  In  general,  the  grounds 
of  complaint  against  the  trade-school  girls  were  somewhat  as  follows: 

*  Mary  Van  Kleeck:  Wages  In  the  millinery  trade.    New  York  Fartory  InTestlgatlng  Commiaslon.  p.  M. 
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*'Lack  of  personal  responsibility.  They  are  accustomed  to  lean  on 
the  teacher  too  much." 

^'Lack  of  confidence  and  initiative." 

'^Incapacity  for  realizing  that  a  thing  must  be  done  in  a  definite 
time." 

**Lack  of  accuracy  and  appreciation  of  necessity  for  absolutely 
exact  measurements." 

SUMMARY  OF  EFFECT  OF  CHANGES  IN  CUSTOM  SEWING  TRADES  UPON  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES FOR  TRADE^CHOOL  GIRLS. 

Here  again,  as  in  the  case  of  the  girls  trained  for  dressmaking,  the 
criticisms  relate  rather  to  immaturity  than  to  training.  And  this 
immaturity  is  the  tremendous  problem  confronting  the  trade  school, 
which  has  been  estabHshed  to  train  young  girls  for  trades  which  are 
demanding  increasing  maturity,  skill  and  experience  from  their 
workers. 

A  second  serious  problem  grows  out  of  the  need  for  experience  in 
handling  the  materials  used  in  the  trade.  This  is  a  more  serious 
problem  in  teaching  millinery  than  dressmaking,  for  in  dressmaking 
the  learner  can  get  preliminary  experience  on  cheap  cotton  mater- 
ials, while  in  millinery  the  use  of  such  materials  simply  does  not  give 
the  experience  required.  To  give  practical  training,  the  hats  must 
be  made  of  straw,  velvet,  silk  or  net,  such  as  is  used  in  the  trade,  for 
it  is  the  manipulation,  stretching,  and  '^making"  of  these  materials 
in  which  the  girls  must  be  skilled.  Many  complahits  were  directed 
against  the  inexperience  of  the  trade-school  girls  in  this  particular: 
''If  the  trade-school  girls  were  accustomed  to  work  with  good  ma- 
terials they  would  make  a  better  showing."  '^A  trade  school  can't 
afford  to  keep  up  with  the  latest,  and  millinery  changes  every  year, 
so  if  you  don't  know  the  latest  things  you  aren't  much  good."  '*The 
reason  trade  schools  can't  succeed  is  because  they  can't  aflFord  good 
materials.     Silk  and  velvet  of  the  best  quality  are  too  expensive." 

Summarizing  the  situation,  the  trades  on  which  the  trade  schools 
of  Massachusetts  have  laid  most  emphasis  have  undergone  great 
changes  during  this  10-year  period,  and  as  a  result  make  diiSferent 
demands  and  requirements  of  their  workers,  while  the  motive  and  the 
methods  of  the  schools  have  changed  very  little.  The  schook  have 
trained  the  great  proportion  of  their  pupils  in  custom  dressmaking 
(Boston  62  per  cent,  Worcester  66.3  per  cent,  and  Cambridge  69 
per  cent)  and  the  latest  returns,  January,  1915,  show  a  still  larger 
proportion  training  for  this  trade.  (Tables  3  and  4.)  Statistics, 
however,  show  a  tremendous  decline  in  this  custom  branch  of  the 
women's  clothing  trade,  and  increasing  discrimination  against  the 
yoimg  worker  under  21  years  of  age.  While  the  millinery  trade  also 
is  being  rapidly  monopolized  by  the  wholesale  branch  of  the  trade, 

85225'*— 17— Bull.  215 14 
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the  proportion  of  young  workers  remains  about  the  same,  and  with 
the  growth  of  the  trade,  shows  an  increase  of  50.2  per  cent  in  the 
workers  under  21  years  of  age.  The  trade  schools  recently  have 
shown  a  tendency  to  restrict  the  niunber  of  pupils  who  are  being 
trained  for  this  trade,  largely  as  a  result  of  two  difficulties  which 
have  been  encoimtered  by  the  school:  (1)  the  problem  of  meeting  the 
trade  demands  for  maturity  and  technical  ability  through  these  young 
and  immature  girls  and  (2)  the  inability  of  the  young  workers  from 
an  economic  standpoint  to  maintain  themselves  in  a  trade  with  em- 
ployment seldom  exceeding  half  the  year. 

Owing  largely  to  this  second  difficulty,  the  sifting  out  from  this 
trade  has  been  exceptionally  heavy.  The  following  table  shows  the 
number  of  girls  who,  having  entered  the  trades  for  which  they  had 
been  trained,  have  left  them  after  a  longer  or  shorter  experience: 

Table  135.— NUMBER  OF  GIRLS  WHO  U8EI>  EACH  SPECIFIED  TRADE  AND  NUMBEE 

AND  PER  CENT  OF  THESE  WHO  LEFT  THE  TRADE. 


Trade  entered. 


Dressmakiiig , 

Mtllinery 

Machine  operating  on— 

Cloth 

Straw  hats 

Cooking  and  design 

Total 


Nom- 
ber  of 

asing 
their 
trade. 


423 
157 

81 
72 
11 


744 


Girls  dropping 

out  of  the  trade 

for  which  they 

were  trained. 


Num- 
ber. 


203 
101 

44 

41 
3 


392 


Per 
oant. 


48.0 
64.3 

54.3 

56.9 
27.3 


52.7 


Very  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  girb  trained  for  millinery  have  defi- 
nitely left  the  trade.  In  only  one  previous  year  was  the  sifting  as 
great  as  during  the  last  year  studied,  1913-14.  Sixty  per  cent  of 
those  who  went  into  the  mUlinery  shops  during  the  year  had  left  the 
trade  by  the  end  of  the  first  year's  experience. 

POWER  MACHINE  SEWING  TRADES. 

The  trades  depending  on  the  electhc-power  sewing  machines  have 
not  yet  received  much  attention  in  the  trade  schools  of  Massachu- 
setts, although  the  Boston  Trade  School  introduced  cloth  power- 
machine  operating  during  its  first  year.  Only  81  girls  have  gone  out 
from  the  school  into  the  trade  and  remained  one  week  or  more,  and 
more  than  one-half  of  these  have  left  it.  Power-machine  operating 
on  straw  hats  was  introduced  in  the  year  1905-6,  and  nearly  the  same 
number  of  girb  (72)  have  gone  out  into  the  industry,  although  it  is 
a  much  smaller  trade  than  cloth  power-machine  operating  from  the 
standpoint  of  number  of  establishments  and  women  employed.  Mcnre 
than  one-half  these  girls  also  have  left  the  trade. 
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NEED  OF  TBAINING  FOB  THESE  TRADES. 

The  rapid  monopoly  of  the  production  of  women  ^s  clothing  and 
millinery  by  the  wholesale  manufacturing  branches  of  these  trades, 
and  the  smaU  attempts  of  the  two  trade  schools  to  train  for  these 
manufacturing  industries  surest  the  need  for  a  study  of  their  edu- 
cational and  industrial  opportunities  in  Boston  and  Worcester. 
Curiously,  the  stigma  of  the  factory  from  a  social  standpoint  still 
survives  in  the  twentieth  century,*  and  trade  educators  find  this 
prejudice  a  difficult  obstacle  to  overcome  in  the  minds  of  girls  and 
parents.  May  not  the  emphasis  of  the  school  on  the  custom  sewing 
trades  give  strength  to  this  popular  prejudice?  Yet  published 
reports  of  these  trades  in  New  York  City  *  show  opportunity  for  sat- 
isfactory working  conditions,  wages  and  seasons,  and  a  tendency 
toward  continuous  improvement,  with  the  establishment  of  better 
sanitary  conditions  and  higher  wage  scales  through  organized  and 
cooperative  efforts  of  employers  and  employees.  Finally,  in  addition 
to  the  increasing  nimibers  employed  and  the  generally  satisfactory 
working  conditions  offered,  these  manufacturing  trades  are  worthy 
of  study  from  the  standpoint  of  trade  training,  because  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  access  for  the  yoimg  girl  without  some  equipment  in  (1)  the 
knowledge  of  the  operation  of  the  machines  and  (2)  the  abihty  to  do 
the  simple  processes  of  straight  stitching. 

Without  a  personal  study  of  the  enormous  industry  '' women's 
clothing,  factory  product,''  the  educator  could  have  little  conception 
of  its  many  divisions  based  on  type  of  product  and  involving  varying 
d^rees  and  kinds  of  skill  of  the  women  workers.  As  a  suggestive  list 
for  purposes  of  study  for  trade  training,  these  many  subtrades  might 
be  grouped  as  follows: 

Women's  clothing: 

a.  Light-weight  product  (employing  women  primarily  and  ranked  in  order  of 
akili  required ) — 

1.  Dreases  and  waists  (ailk,  woolen,  linen,  and  cotton). 

2.  Petticoats  (silk  and  cotton). 

3.  Neckwear. 

4.  Children's  clothing. 

5.  Muslin  imderwear. 

6.  Shirts,  middy  blouaes,  kimonos,  house  dresses,  bath  robes,  bathing  suits. 

7.  Aprons. 

6.  Heavy-weight  product  (employing  men  primarily) — 

1.  Cloaks,  suits,  and  skirts, 
c.  Still  other  laige  industries  involving  the  electric-power  sewing  machines 
provide  good  opportunities  for  employment  and  trade  training— 

1.  Scrim,  lace,  and  net  curtains — Light-weight  product. 

2.  Corsets — ^Medium-weight  product. 

3.  Raincoats  and  ovendls — Heavy-weight  product. 

1  Katherine  Anthonj:  Hotbers  who  mast  mm,  p.  61. 

*  Bills.  Nos.  146  and  147,  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statiattoi. 
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There  seems  to  be  a  rather  general  opinion  that  **  power-machine 
operating"  is  nothing  more  than  operating  a  power  machine  and 
that  mastery  of  the  power  and  some  knowledge  of  the  machine  will 
enable  a  girl  to  work  with  equal  ease  and  adaptation  on  any  one  of 
these  numerous  products.  ''With  a  little  practice  on  power  machines 
*  *  *  she  could  sit  down  at  a  power  machine  and  become  a  piece- 
worker without  delay  because  she  knows  how  to  control  her  machine," 
writes  one  educator.*  ^*  School  training  for  specific  operations  is 
not  necessary,  for  these  operations  are  simple  and  can  be  learned  in 
a  few  days  or  weeks  at  most  in  the  factory  itself."  ^  But  this  is 
not  true  of  power  sewing-machine  operating,  as  a  study  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  industry  and  of  the  experience  of  the  girls  shows.  A 
girl  who  has  worked  on  aprons,  on  which  the  chief  requisites  are 
straight  stitching  and  speed,  might  find  it  impossible  to  stitch  chiffon 
waists,  which  require  a  knowledge  of  how  to  hold  flimsy  materials 
without  stretching  or  mussing,  how  to  put  in  sleeves,  how  to  put 
together  shoulder  seams,  underarm  seams,  etc.,  or  to  stitch  corsets, 
which  are  usually  made  of  heavy  materials  but  require  much  shaping 
in  joining  the  rounded  and  curving  edges. 

The  fundamental  basis  on  which  trade  training  for  the  power- 
machine  sewing  trades  must  be  developed  is  that  of  product.  The 
type  of  product  manufactured  in  the  city  in  which  .the  trade  schools 
are  established,  therefore,  determines  the  opportunities  for  skill  and 
the  character  of  the  training  which  will  prove  valuable  to  the  prospec- 
tive worker. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  impossible  to  discover  from  official  statistics 
the  number  of  firms  and  workers  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
many  products,  as  they  are  grouped  under  **  men's  clothing,  factory 
product,"  or  *' women's  clothing,  factory  product."  The  Massachu- 
setts Bureau  of  Statistics  reported  148  firms  and  4,353  employees 
(1,181  men  and  3,172  women)  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
women's  clothing  in  metropolitan  Boston  in  1913.*  An  investigation 
by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  cloak,  suit, 
and  skirt  industry  in  Boston,  covering  the  period  from  August,  1912, 
to  July,  1913,  estimated  the  total  working  force  of  this  branch  of  the 
industry  in  Boston  to  be  about  3,000  workers,*  employed  in  40  shops. 
If  the  returns  secured  by  the  two  bureaus  are  comparable  the  cloak, 
suit,  and  skirt  industry  of  Boston  accounts  for  more  than  one-fourth 
of  the  firms  and  employs  69  per  cent  of  the  workers  in  the  women's 
clothing  industry  in  this  city.     Fairchild's  Directory  of  Men's  and 

1  Anna  C.  Hedges;  Wage  worth  of  school  training,  p.  7. 
s  Idem,  p.  3. 

*  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics:  Twenty-eighth  Annual  Report  on  the  Btatistics  of  Manufactures, 
1913. 

•  Wages  land  regularity  of  employment  in  the  doak,  suit,  and  skirt  industry,  Bui.  No.  147,  rnited 
States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  p.  70. 
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Women's  Wear  in  Boston  for  1915  reported  475  manufacturers  of 
women's  wear,  54  per  cent  producing  light-weight  product,  such  as 
dresses,  waists,  petticoats,  neckwear,  children's  clothing,  underwear, 
and  aprons,  and  46  per  cent  producing  heavy-weight  product,  such  as 
cloaks,  suits,  skirts,  and  raincoats. 

EXTENT  AND  CHARACTER  OF  THESE  TRADES  IN  BOSTON  AND  WORCESTER. 

The  virtual  monopoly  of  the  women's  clotliing  trade  by  New  York 
City  largely  determines  the  types  of  manufacture  found  in  Boston 
and  Worcester.  The  dfess  and  waist  industry,  offering  the  highest 
opportunities  for  skill  and  wage  advancement  for  women  and  most 
dependent  on  changing  styles  and  fashions,  naturally  centers  in 
New  York,' the  fashion  center  of  the  United  States.  The  study  of 
the  industry  in  New  York  in  1913  disclosed  707  shops  employing 
36,858  workers,  the  proportions  being  a  little  over  four-fifths  women 
and  less  than  one-fifth  men.*  As  a  result  only  a  comparatively 
few  dress  and  waist  factories  are  found  in  Boston.  The  majority  of 
these  are  small  and  with  two  exceptions  their  product  is  limited  to 
medium  and  cheap  grade  dresses  ranging  at  wholesale  from  $3  to 
$16.50  each.  These  factories  cater  in  general  to  a  limited  market, 
largely  New  England,  and  to  a  large  extent  outside  Boston. 

One  large  waist  factory  in  Worcester,  employing  a  maximum  of 
125  workers,  manufactures  silk  and  cotton  waists  at  a  wholesale 
price  of  $9,  $16.50,  and  $18  a  dozen.  Because  of  the  competition  of 
New  York,  this  firm  is  developing  a  western  market  for  its  product. 
One  or  two  smaller  dress  factories  manufacture  medium  and  cheap 
grade  products  in  Worcester. 

Other  light-weight  products,  such  as  underwear,  neckwear,  etc., 
seem  to  be  about  the  same  grade  and  the  majority  of  factories  are 
comparatively  small. 

The  cloak,  suit,  and  skirt  industry  is  best  organized  from  the 
standpoint  both  of  labor  and  of  manufacturers  and  represents  the 
highest  grade  of  product  of  the  women's  clothing  trade  in  Boston. 
The  men,  however,  practically  monopoUze  the  skilled  occupations  in 
this  branch  of  the  trade,  because  of  their  greater  strength  and  phys- 
ical endurance,  and  their  skill  in  garment  construction  acquired 
through  the  apprenticeship  system  abroad. 

The  manufacture  of  corsets  is  the  predominant  industry  in  Worces- 
ter and  is  primarily  a  women's  industry.'  The  power-machine 
operating  processes  are  difficult  to  acquire  and  many  of  the  machines 
are  complex. 

*         ■ 

1  Wages  and  regularity  of  employment  in  the  dress  and  waist  industry,  Bui.  No.  146,  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  p.  29. 

s  For  description  of  processes  and  wages,  see  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Minimum  Wage  Commission 
of  Uassachusetts,  191 1. 
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The  United  States  Ceosus  reported  4,063  power  sewing  machine 
operators  (women)  in  Boston  in  1910,  one-third  (33.4  per  cent)  of 
whom  were  under  21  yeare  of  age,  and  2,132  in  Worcester,  41.5  per 
cent  of  whom  were  under  21  years  of  age.^  That  the  demand  for 
skilled  power-machine  operators  is  difficult  to  fill,  is  practically  a 
universal  complaint  in  Boston.  This  is  not  true  in  Worcester  at 
present  because  of  the  industrial  depression  in  the  manufacture  of 
imderwear. 

ANALYSIS  OF  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  PRODUCTION  IN  FACTORIES  MAKING  UGHT- WEIGHT 

PRODUCTS. 

Study  of  product,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  must  be  the  basis  of 
trade  training,  for  four  reasons:  First,  it  determines  the  method  and 
characteristics  of  production,  deciding  (1)  whether  it  is  character- 
ized by  specialization  of  processes  and  subdivision  of  labor  and  (2) 
what  processes  are  done  by  women.  Second,  it  determines  the  requi- 
sites of  the  workers.  Dresses  and  waists  require  technical  skill  and 
knowledge  of  construction  nec^sary  to  make  a  waist  throughout. 
Neckwear,  corsets,  and  straw  hats  all  need  a  very  different  kind  of 
manipidative  skill  in  handling  difficult  materials.  Aprons,  under- 
wear, kimonos,  and  house  dresses  require  more  knowledge  of  and 
skill  in  the  use  of  special  machines,  together  with  capacity  for  speed. 
Cloaks,  suits,  skirts,  raincoats,  and  overalls  require  in  varying  degrees 
knowledge  of  garment  construction  and  physical  strength.  Third, 
the  type  of  product  determines  the  opportunities  to  acquire  and  sup* 
plement  trade  training,  for  the  better  the  product,  the  less  willing  is 
the  manufacturer  to  train  new  workers.  Fourth,  the  product  deter- 
mines wago-earning  capacity  in  relation  to  the  amount  of  skill 
required  and  in  relation  to  the  regularity  and  length  of  working  sea- 
sons. 

An  intimate  understanding  of  the  requirements  of  the  product 
ought  to  forearm  the  school  against  misfits,  such  as  reported  by  one 
indignant  mother,  '*No,  she  made  a  failure  of  it.  The  school  placed 
her  in  a  chiffon  waist  factory.  She  would  have  been  more  successful 
on  overalls. *' 

Since  there  seems  to  be  little  conception  on  the  part  of  the  public 
of  the  wide  variation  in  the  necessary  qualifications  of  the  workers 
in  the  different  branches  of  the  factory  sewing  trades,  a  suggestive 
analysis  of  the  characteristics  of  production  discovered  in  the  facto- 
ries making  light-weight  product  is  offered  for  consideration. 

i  Uoited  States  Census,  1910,  Vol.  IV,  OccupatiODS,  pp.  540,  007. 
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MACHINE  OPERATING  ON   LIGHT-WEIGHT  PRODUCTS. 

A.  Complete  products. 

1.  Garments  made. 

a.  Dresses. 

b.  Waists. 

c.  Petticoats. 

d.  Skirts. 

2.  Materials  used. 

a.  Silk  of  all  kinds. 

b.  Expensive  cotton  and  linen  gooda. 

c.  Chiffon  and  nets. 

d.  Woolens  and  velvets. 

3.  Characteristics  of  production. 

a.  A  complete  product  as  distinguished  from  one  pzocew. 

b.  Expensive  materials. 

c.  Simple  power  machines. 

d.  Little  or  no  subdivision  of  work. 

e.  Selling  qualities  lie  chiefly  in  its  excellence  and  conformity  to  the  most 

recent  styles. 

4.  Organization. 

a.  Large  amount  of  handwork.    Small  investment  in  special  machines. 

Hemstitching,  felling,  and  cutting  machines  sometimes  used.  Fre- 
quently all  special  stitching  is  sent  out  to  other  factories.  Cutting 
of  expensive  materials  frequently  done  with  hand  shears  and  only 
two  or  three  layers  cut  at  one  time. 

b.  Organization  of  work  for  practically  independent  production.    General 

supervision  of  workers.     Little  subdivision  of  labor. 

c.  A  sample  of  each  kind  of  garment  completed  to  serve  as  a  model  from 

which  each  operator  must  l>e  able  to  work. 

d.  Predominance  of  women  workers — ^few  men. 

5.  Requirements  of  worker. 

a.  Knowledge  of  dress  construction: 

1 .  Knowledge  of  how  to  put  a  dress  together  by  seeing  sample. 

2.  Ability  to  work  with  little  or  no  supervision. 

3.  Interest  in  complete  product. 

b.  Manipulative  skill— deftness  in  handling  difficult  materials. 

c.  Accuracy  and  good  work. 

d.  Speed  in  so  far  as  compatible  with  good  work. 

1.  Experience. 

2.  Understanding  of  textiles. 

3.  Knowledge  of  tricks  of  the  trade. 

e.  Knowledge  of  simple  power-machine  operating. 

6.  System  of  teaching  (inexperienced  workers  can  not  be  used  and  are  seldom 

taught  in  the  factory). 

a.  New  or  difficult  manipulations  shown  by  forewoman. 

b.  Waist  maker  can  learn  skirts,  or  vice  versa. 

c.  Forewoman  gives  out  work  with  necessary  directions  and  is  sometimes 

rcHiwnsible  for  certain  processes. 

d.  Little  supervision  l)ecauBe  of  skilled  workers. 
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B.  Simple  product. 

1.  Materials  used. 

a.  Firm  cotton  material,  used  in — 

1.  Aprons. 

2.  Kimonos  and  bath  robes. 

3.  Rompers. 

4.  Men's  shirts. 

5.  Petticoats. 

6.  House  dresses. 

7.  Athletic  waists  and  middy  blouses. 

b.  Lace,  scrim,  net,  and  light-weight  cotton  used  in — 

1.  Curtains. 

2.  Underwear  (with  lace  trimming). 

3.  Neckwear  (men's  and  women's). 

4.  Wash  waists  and  dresses. 

2.  Characteristics  of  production. 

a.  Highly  specialized  processes. 

b.  Inexpepsive  materials. 

c.  Special  machines. 

d.  Made  in  quantities. 

e.  Selling  qualities  lie  chiefly  in  its  cheapness  and  utility. 

3.  Organization. 

a.  Primarily  machine  work — large  investment  of  capital  in  special 

chines,  such  as — 

1.  Hemstitching — picot  attachment. 

2.  Tucking — 1  to  6  needle  machines. 

3.  Button  sewing. 

4.  Buttonhole. 

5.  Pleating. 

6.  Felling. 

7.  Embroidery  cutting. 

8.  Union  Special  for  finishing  raw  edges  of  scams  (overcasting). 

9.  Putting  on  bands  and  running  elastic. 

10.  Attachments. 

a.  Hemmer. 

b.  Ruffler. 

c.  Cutter  to  make  picot  edge,  to  cut  edges  any  width  from  seam. 

d.  Apron  belt  maker. 

11.  Two-aeedle  machine  sewing  bias  bands,  setting  in  sleeves. 

b.  Detailed  plan  of  oig&nization  to  secure  rapid  movement  of  work  and 

accurate  check  in  all  workers — 

1.  High  specialization  of  process — subdivision  of  labor. 

2.  Large  amount  of  supervision  of  workers. 

3.  Elaborate  s>'8tem  of  checking  workers  to  trace  mistakes. 

c.  Predominance  of  women. 

4.  Requirements  of  worker. 

a.  Accuracy. 

1.  Edges  together  straight. 

2.  Straight  seams. 

3.  Mi  tort  ng. 

b.  Understanding  of  machines. 

c.  Sp<H*d .  which  depends  on — 

1.  Experience  in  the  work. 

2.  Knowledge  of  short  cuts  and  of  where  work  can  be  slighted. 
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B.  Simple  product — Concluded. 

4.  Requirements  of  worker — ^Concluded. 

d.  Ability  to  comprehend  and  follow  directions,  as  finished  product  is  not 

shown. 

e.  Interest  in  amount  produced,  since  production  is  monotonous. 

5.  System  of  teaching  (unskilled  workers  can  be  taught). 

a.  By  showing  specific  processes,  not  product. 

b.  Simple  machines,  and  simple  processes  first. 

c.  Special  machines  and  difiicult  processes  if  learner  Lb  willing  to  be  taught. 

d.  Forewoman  is  teacher  and  overseer,  not  a  worker.     Several  in  a  large 

shop. 

OPPOHTUNITIES  AND  REQUIREMENTS  IN  DIFFERENT  RRANCHES  OF  THESE  TRADES. 

A  brief  presentation  of  the  qualifications  demanded  of  workers  and 
of  wage  opportunities  in  the  factories  producing  the  varied  types  of 
product  in  the  power-sewing  machine  trades  may  serve  to  point  the 
way  to  adaptation  of  trade  training  to  the  needs  of  the  trade. 

DRESSES  AND   WAISTS. 

Dress  and  waist  factories,  making  a  product  which  ranged  in  price 
from  $3.75  to  $20  each,  showed  several  common  characteristics. 
First,  the  great  variety  of  ** numbers'^  or  '* lines ^'  produced  necessi- 
tates an  almost  infinite  number  of  styles  or  models.  One  waist 
factory  reported  that  **  formerly  we  made  new  designs  twice  a  year, 
but  styles  change  too  fast  for  that  now.'*  One  factory  making  a 
high-grade  product  had  300  '* active  numbers,*'  and  in  April  reported 
that  they  had  designed  70  new  ones  since  January.  Another  waist 
factory  had  about  200  active  styles.  A  dress  factory  required  *'the 
designers  to  produce  a  new  model  every  day.  The  success  of  the 
firm  depends  on  up-to-date  models.*' 

The  great  variety  in  lines  produced  has  an  important  significance 
for  the  workers,  for  *^the  girls  are  shown  the  stylo  of  the  waist  and 
after  having  been  shown  once,  they  always  know  the  style  by  the 
number  afterwards.*'  In  other  words,  the  worker  must  be  so  famil- 
iar with  the  construction  of  the  dress  or  waist  that  she  knows  by 
looking  at  the  model  how  to  put  together  the  bundle  of  heterogeneous 
pieces  delivered  to  her  at  the  window.  *' A  sample  hangs  on  the  wall 
or  is  put  on  the  figure  which  the  girls  can  look  at.  They  are  supposed 
to  be  able  to  look  at  the  model  and  put  the  waist  together."  ^^She 
has  need  of  a  dressmakcr*s  knowledge  of  the  way  things  go  together, 
as  she  has  to  make  very  complicated  garments  by  looking  at  the 
model.*' 

One  of  the  greatest  requirements  of  workers  in  a  high-class  dress 
and  waist  factory  is  technical  knowledge  of  the  construction  of  a 
garment,  for  in  the  manufacture  of  the  better-grade  product,  the 
tendency  seems  to  be  toward  general  construction,  i.  e.,  having  one 
person  make  practically  the  complete  garment,  instead  of  special- 
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ization.  In  five  of  the  seven  dress  and  waist  factories  studied  in 
Boston  and  Worcester  the  operators  made  the  complete  waist  or 
skirt,  except  such  finishing  processes  as  sewing  on  buttons  or  hooks 
and  eyes.  The  same  tendency  was  discovered  in  New  York,  about 
25  per  cent  of  the  workers  being  waist  or  skirt  operators  or  dress- 
makers.^ The  five  employers  making  good-grade  product  wore 
unanimous  in  requiring  from  the  worker  the  knowledge  and  ability 
demanded  by  independent  construction.  This  is  not  the  same  kind 
of  dress  construction  required  in  custom  dressmaking,  and  for  this 
reason,  custom  dressmakers  frequently  find  it  difficult  to  fit  into 
the  factory,  for  in  custom  dressmaking  the  fundamental  principle  is 
individual  adaptation  of  the  particular  dress  to  a  particular  figure. 
In  factory  dressmaking,  the  dress  is  supposed  to  come  exactly  cor- 
rect from  the  cutter,  and  the  operator  must  stitch  the  seams  in  ac- 
cordance with  exact  measurements  and  without  variation,  basting 
or  much  pinning.  The  dress  needs  little  fitting  and  variation  or  ad- 
justment by  the  draper,  if  the  cutter  and  operator  have  done  their 
work  correctly. 

Second,  skill  in  manipulation  of  materials  which  comes  from  prac- 
tice in  handling  different  goods  is  fundamental.  Silks  and  chiffons 
are  more  difficult  than  cotton  and  linen  goods.  Most  employers  mak- 
ing silk  and  chiffon  waists  and  dresses  maintain  ^*  that  work  on  coarse 
materials  doesn^t  help  much."  ''Work  on  cotton  goods  doesn't  help 
for  the  emphasis  has  been  on  speed,  not  finish."  Bias  bands,  trim- 
mings, lace,  and  embroideries  must  be  sewed  without  basting,  which 
requires  a  knowledge  of  the  relative  stretch  and  pull  of  the  different 
materials.  As  a  result,  few  inexperienced  workers  begin  on  the 
machines,  but  usually  pass  through  preliminary  stages  such  as  that 
of  boxer,  cleaner,  or  examiner.  These  occupations  have  no  relation 
to  the  process  of  power-machine  operating,  but  accustom  the  young 
worker  to  the  handling  of  materials,  to  shop  discipline  and  applica^ 
tion,  and  give  an  appreciation  of  the  necessity  of  accuracy. 

The  factory  dressmaker  needs  a  knowledge  of  the  simplesstraight- 
stitching  power  machines,  but  may  have  little  need  for  knowledge 
of  or  skill  on  special  machines  which  are  used  comparatively  little  on 
high-grade  product.  The  primary  requisites  are,  therefore,  knowledge 
of  and  skill  in  dress  construction,  with  the  supplementary  assets  of 
manipulative  skill  and  trade  knowledge.^ 

What  does  the  factory  dressmaking,  as  a  trade,  offer  to  the  worker 
who  has  these  qualifications  ?  The  following  pay  rolls  of  two  tjrpical 
factories  show  something  of  the  relative  importance  of  different 
classes  of  workers  and  of  wage  opportunities: 

1  BuL  No.  146,  rnited  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  pp.  26  and  43. 

*  See  deflnitions  of  these  terms  in  Bui.  No.  143,  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  ConciHatloD, 
•rbitFaUon,  and  sanitation  in  the  dress  and  waist  industry  of  New  York  City— Appendix  1,  A  study  of 

«  dress  and  waist  industry  for  the  purpose  of  industrlal'education,  pp.  174-177. 
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Table  IMr— NUMBER  IN  SACH  OCCUPATION  BBCEIVING  EACH  SPECIFIED  AVERAGE 
WEEKLY  WAGE  IN  1914— PAY-BOLL  RECORD  OF  FACTORY  A,  MANUFACTURING 
WASH  DRE38E8. 


Number  earning  spedfled  average  weekly  wage. 

Oocupation. 

Under 

$6 

1 

1 

$6 
and 

under 
$7 

$7 

and 

under 

$8 

$8 

and 

under 

$9 

$9 

and 

under 

$10 

$10 

and 

under 

$12 

$12 

and 

under 

$15 

$15 
and 
over. 

ToUl. 

MKK. 

Nonneedleworkers: 

Desunier 

1 

1 

»2 
2 
3 

^   12 

Cutter 

i' 

1 

i* 

1 
1 

1 
2 

1 
4 

i 
3 

7 

Presser 

15 

Total 

2 

1 
1 

2 

.  .  ■  •  ■  •  • 

8 

t 

1 

5 

4 

7 
4 

24 

Power-machine  operators— skirt 

mftlr  APS    - 

5 



Total,  men 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

6 

4 

11 

29 

WOMEN. 

NoDneedleworkers: 

FnTAnrnmiin         _               

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

Cutter  .                

' 

I 

1 

1 

Matcher 

4 

1 

1 

5 

Cleann*                       

1 

1 

Gives  out  work 

i 

' 

1 



Total 

5  ! 

1 

1 

1 

1 

9 

Hand  sewers: 

Finisher  

10 

9  1 
19 

4 

1 

1 

U 

Trimiiier 

3            2 

1    

1            2 

----     ..-•... 

14 

Hook  and  eve  sewer 

1 
1 

:::::::  ::::;:;i..... 

21 

Draper 

2 

2 

1 

13 

Total 

42, 

5            4 

2 

2 

3 

1 



59 

Power-madiine  operators: 

Rample  mftker  - . , 

1 

1 

1 
6 
2 

s" 

2 

1 

1  1 

1    

3  1 

2 

Watet  maker 

'          21 
1 
1 

3             H 

6 

1 

6 

30 

fikJrt  mAk^q' ...      

14 

Buttonhole  maker  ■,..,,.,,-, 

1 

Hemstitoher  *     .       

1 

1 

t 



5 

, 

Total 

1     *' 

4,        14 

6 

8 

i 

48 

TTnolassifled .                          

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1    « 

Total,  women 

1        52 

1 

54 

9          19 
11  1        21 

9           10 
9  !        13 

11 

0 

I        117 

Grand  total 

10 

1        *° 

146 

1 

1 

1  One  earned  $45  and  one  $30. 


>  Work  on  special  machinee. 
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WEEKLY  WAGE  IN  1914— PAY-ROLL  RECORD  OF  FACTORY  B,  MANUFACTURING  SILK 
AND  LINEN  TAILORED  WAISTS. 


Oocupation. 


Nonneedleworkers: 

Forewoman 

Designer  and  cutter . 

Errand  girl 

Presser 


Total. 


Needtoworkers: 

Hand  finisher 

Power-machine  operators- 
Waist  maker  

Tucker 

Buttonhole  maker 


Number  earning  specified  average  we^y  wage. 


Under 
$6 


$6 

and 

under 

$7 


$7 

$8 

and 

and 

under 

under 

$8 

19 

$9 

and 

under 

$10 


3 


Total 

Grand  total. 


6 
4 
i 


11 
T7 


1 
7 


3 


$10 

and 

under 

$12 


$12 

and 

under 

$15 


$15 

and   >  Total 
over. 


1  i. 


1 
1 
3 
3 


13 
1 
2 


22 
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There  seems  to  be  a  rather  general  opinion  that  ''power-machine 
operating''  is  nothing  more  than  operating  a  power  machine  and 
that  mastery  of  the  power  and  some  knowledge  of  the  machine  will 
enable  a  girl  to  work  with  equal  ease  and  adaptation  on  any  one  of 
these  numerous  products.  *'  With  a  little  practice  on  power  machines 
*  *  *  she  could  sit  down  at  a  power  machine  and  become  a  piece- 
worker without  delay  because  she  knows  how  to  control  her  machine," 
writes  one  educator.*  ^'School  training  for  specific  operations  is 
not  necessary,  for  these  operations  are  simple  and  can  be  learned  in 
a  few  days  or  weeks  at  most  in  the  factory  itself.''  *  But  this  is 
not  true  of  power  sewing-machine  operating,  as  a  study  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  industry  and  of  the  experience  of  the  girls  shows.  A 
girl  who  has  worked  on  aprons ,  on  which  the  chief  requisites  are 
straight  stitching  and  speed,  might  find  it  impossible  to  stitch  chififon 
waists,  which  require  a  knowledge  of  how  to  hold  flimsy  materials 
without  stretching  or  mussing,  how  to  put  in  sleeves,  how  to  put 
together  shoulder  seams,  underarm  seams,  etc.,  or  to  stitch  corsets, 
which  are  usually  made  of  heavy  materials  but  require  much  shaping 
in  joining  the  rounded  and  curving  edges. 

The  fundamental  basis  on  which  trade  training  for  the  power- 
machine  sewing  trades  must  be  developed  is  that  of  product.  The 
type  of  product  manufactured  in  the  city  in  which  .the  trade  schools 
are  established,  therefore,  determines  the  opportimities  for  skill  and 
the  character  of  the  training  which  will  prove  valuable  to  the  prospec- 
tive worker. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  impossible  to  discover  from  oflicial  statistics 
the  number  of  firms  and  workers  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
many  products,  as  they  are  grouped  under  *' men's  clothing,  factory 
product,"  or  *' women's  clothing,  factory  product."  The  Massachu- 
setts Bureau  of  Statistics  reported  148  firms  and  4,353  employees 
(1,181  men  and  3,172  women)  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
women's  clothing  in  metropolitan  Boston  in  1913."  An  investigation 
by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  cloak,  suit, 
and  skirt  industry  in  Boston,  covering  the  period  from  August,  1912, 
to  July,  1913,  estimated  the  total  working  force  of  this  branch  of  the 
industry  in  Boston  to  be  about  3,000  workers,*  employed  in  40  shops. 
If  the  returns  secured  by  the  two  bureaus  are  comparable  the  cloak, 
suit,  and  skirt  industry  of  Boston  accounts  for  more  than  one-fourth 
of  the  fiirms  and  employs  69  per  cent  of  the  workers  in  the  women's 
clothing  industry  in  this  city.     Fairchild's  Directory  of  Men's  and 

1  Anna  C.  Hedges:  Wage  worth  of  school  training,  p.  7. 

*  Idem,  p.  3. 

*  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics:  Twenty-eighth  Annual  Report  on  the  Statistics  of  Manufacturos, 
1913. 

*  Wagt8[and  regularity  of  employment  in  the  doak,  suit,  and  skirt  Industry,  Bui.  Na  147,  rnited 
States  Bureau  of  l4ibor  Statistics,  p.  70. 
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Women's  Wear  in  Boston  for  1915  reported  475  manufacturers  of 
women's  wear,  54  per  cent  producing  light-weight  product,  such  as 
dresseSj  waists,  petticoats,  neckwear,  children's  clothing,  underwear, 
and  aprons,  and  46  per  cent  producing  heavy-weight  product,  such  as 
cloaks,  suits,  skirts,  and  raincoats. 

EXTENT  AND  CHARACTER  OF  THESE  TRADES  IN  ROSTON  AND  WORCESTER. 

The  virtual  monopoly  of  the  women's  clothing  trade  by  New  York 
City  largely  determines  the  types  of  manufacture  found  in  Boston 
and  Worcester.  The  dress  and  waist  industry,  offering  the  highest 
opportunities  for  skill  and  wage  advancement  for  women  and  most 
dependent  on  changing  styles  and  fashions,  naturally  centers  in 
New  York,' the  fashion  center  of  the  United  States.  The  study  of 
the  industry  in  New  York  in  1913  disclosed  707  shops  employing 
36,858  workers,  the  proportions  being  a  little  over  four-fifths  women 
and  less  than  one-fifth  men.*  As  a  result  only  a  comparatively 
few  dress  and  waist  factories  are  found  in  Boston.  The  majority  of 
these  are  small  and  with  two  exceptions  their  product  is  limited  to 
medium  and  cheap  grade  dresses  ranging  at  wholesale  from  $3  to 
$16.50  each.  These  factories  cater  in  general  to  a  limited  market, 
largely  New  England,  and  to  a  large  extent  outside  Boston. 

One  large  waist  factory  in  Worcester,  employing  a  maximum  of 
125  workers,  manufactures  silk  and  cotton  waists  at  a  wholesale 
price  of  S9,  S16.50,  and  $18  a  dozen.  Because  of  the  competition  of 
New  York,  this  firm  is  developing  a  western  market  for  its  product. 
One  or  two  smaller  dress  factories  manufacture  medium  and  cheap 
grade  products  in  Worcester. 

Other  light-weight  products,  such  as  underwear,  neckwear,  etc., 
seem  to  be  about  the  same  grade  and  the  majority  of  factories  are 
comparatively  small. 

The  doak,  suit,  and  skirt  industry  is  best  organized  from  the 
standpoint  both  of  labor  and  of  manufacturers  and  represents  the 
highest  grade  of  product  of  the  women's  clothing  trade  in  Boston. 
The  men,  however,  practically  monopolize  the  skilled  occupations  in 
this  branch  of  the  trade,  because  of  their  greater  strength  and  phys- 
ical endurance,  and  their  skill  in  garment  construction  acquired 
through  the  apprenticeship  system  abroad. 

The  manufacture  of  corsets  is  the  predominant  industry  in  Worces- 
ter and  is  primarily  a  women's  industry.'  The  power-macliine 
operating  processes  are  difficult  to  acquire  and  many  of  the  machines 
are  complex. 

1  WaROS  and  regularity  of  employment  in  the  dress  and  waist  Industry,  Bui.  No.  146,  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  p.  29. 

*  For  description  of  processes  and  wages,  se«  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Minimum  Wage  Commission 
of  Massachusetts,  191 1. 
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The  United  States  Ceostis  reported  4,063  power  sewing  machine 
operators  (women)  in  Boston  in  1910,  one-third  (33.4  per  cent)  of 
whom  were  under  21  years  of  age,  and  2,132  in  Worcester,  41.5  per 
cent  of  whom  were  under  21  years  of  age.^  That  the  demand  for 
skilled  power-machine  operators  is  difficult  to  fill,  is  practically  a 
universal  complaint  in  Boston.  This  is  not  true  in  Worcester  at 
present  because  of  the  industrial  depression  in  the  manufacture  of 
underwear. 

ANALYSIS  OF  CHABACTEBISTICS  OF  PSODUCTION  IN  FACTORIES  MAKING  UGHT- WEICaT 

PBODUCTS. 

Study  of  product,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  must  be  the  basis  of 
trade  training,  for  four  reasons:  First,  it  determines  the  method  and 
characteristics  of  production,  deciding  (1)  whether  it  is  character- 
ized by  specialization  of  processes  and  subdivision  of  labor  and  (2) 
what  processes  are  done  by  women.  Second,  it  determines  the  requi- 
sites of  the  workers.  Dresses  and  waists  require  technical  skill  and 
knowledge  of  construction  necessary  to  make  a  waist  throughout. 
Neckwear,  corsets,  and  straw  hats  all  need  a  very  different  kind  of 
manipulative  skill  in  handling  difficult  materials.  Aprons,  under- 
wear, kimonos,  and  house  dresses  require  more  knowledge  of  and 
skill  in  the  use  of  special  machines,  together  with  capacity  for  speed. 
Cloaks,  suits,  skirts,  raincoats,  and  overalls  require  in  varying  degrees 
knowledge  of  garment  construction  and  physical  strength.  Third, 
the  type  of  product  determines  the  opportunities  to  acquire  and  sup- 
plement trade  training,  for  the  better  the  product,  the  less  willing  is 
the  manufacturer  to  train  new  workers.  Fourth,  the  product  deter- 
mines wage-earning  capacity  in  relation  to  the  amount  of  skill 
required  and  in  relation  to  the  regularity  and  length  of  working  sea- 
sons. 

An  intimate  understanding  of  the  requirements  of  the  product 
ought  to  forearm  the  school  against  misfits,  such  as  reported  by  one 
indignant  mother,  ''No,  she  made  a  failure  of  it.  The  school  placed 
her  in  a  chiffon  waist  factory.  She  would  have  been  more  successful 
on  overalls.*' 

Since  there  seems  to  be  little  conception  on  the  part  of  the  public 
of  the  wide  variation  in  the  necessary  qualifications  of  the  workers 
in  the  different  branches  of  the  factory  sevring  trades,  a  suggestive 
analysis  of  the  characteristics  of  production  discovered  in  the  facto- 
ries making  light-weight  product  is  offered  for  consideration. 

1  United  States  Census,  1910,  Vol.  IV,  Occupations,  pp.  MO,  007. 
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MACHINE  OPERATING  ON  LIGHT-WEIGHT  PRODUCTS. 

A.  Complete  products. 

1.  Garments  made. 

a.  Dresses. 

b.  Waists. 

c.  Petticoats. 

d.  Skirts. 

2.  Materials  used. 

a.  Silk  of  all  kinds. 

b.  Expensive  cotton  and  linen  goods. 

c.  Chiffon  and  nets. 

d.  Woolens  and  velvets. 

3.  Characteristics  of  production. 

a.  A  complete  product  as  distinguished  from  one  pzocew. 

b.  Expensive  materials. 

c.  Simple  power  machines. 

d.  Little  or  no  subdivision  of  work. 

e.  Selling  qualities  lie  chiefly  in  its  excellence  and  conformity  to  the  most 

recent  styles. 

4.  Organization. 

a.  Large  amount  of  handwork.    Small  investment  in  special  machines. 

Hemstitching,  felling,  and  cutting  machines  sometimes  used.  Fre- 
quently all  special  stitching  is  sent  out  to  other  factories.  Cutting 
of  expensive  materiab  frequently  done  with  hand  shears  and  only 
two  or  three  layers  cut  at  one  time. 

b.  Organization  of  work  for  practically  independent  production.    General 

supervision  of  workers.     Little  subdivision  of  labor. 

c.  A  sample  of  each  kind  of  garment  completed  to  serve  as  a  model  from 

which  each  operator  must  be  able  to  work. 

d.  Predominance  of  women  workers — few  men. 

5.  Requirements  of  worker. 

a.  Knowledge  of  dress  construction: 

1 .  Knowledge  of  how  to  put  a  dress  together  by  seeing  sample. 

2.  Ability  to  work  with  little  or  no  supervision. 

3.  Interest  in  complete  product. 

b.  Manipulative  skill-^def  tness  in  handling  difficult  materials. 

c.  Accuracy  and  good  work. 

d.  Speed  in  so  far  as  compatible  with  good  w(»rk. 

1.  Experience. 

2.  Understanding  of  textiles. 

3.  Knowledge  of  tricks  of  the  trade. 

e.  Knowledge  of  simple  power-^nachine  operating. 

6.  System  of  teaching  (inexperienced  workers  can  not  be  used  and  are  seldom 

taught  in  the  factory). 

a.  New  or  difficult  manipulations  shown  by  forewoman. 

b.  Waist  maker  can  learn  skirts,  or  vice  versa. 

c.  Forewoman  gives  out  work  with  necessary  directions  and  is  sometimes 

responsible  for  certain  processes. 

d.  Little  supervision  because  of  skilled  workers. 
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B.  Simple  product. 

1.  Materials  used. 

a.  Firm  cotton  material,  used  in — 

1.  Aprons. 

2.  Kimonos  and  bath  robes. 

3.  Kompers. 

4.  Men's  shirts. 

5.  Petticoats. 

6.  House  dresses. 

7.  Athletic  waists  and  middy  blouses. 

b.  Lace,  scrim,  net,  and  light-weight  cotton  used  in — 

1.  Curtains. 

2.  Underwear  (with  lace  trimming). 

3.  Neckwear  (men's  and  women's). 

4.  Wash  waists  and  dresses. 

2.  Characteristics  of  production. 

a.  Highly  specisdized  processes. 

b.  Inexpensive  materials. 

c.  Special  machines. 

d.  Made  in  quantities. 

e.  Selling  qualities  lie  chiefly  in  its  cheapness  and  utility. 

3.  Oi^ganization. 

a.  Primarily  machine  work — large  investment  of  capital  in  special  ma- 

chines, such  as — 

1.  Hemstitching — picot  attachment. 

2.  Tucking — 1  to  6  needle  machines. 

3.  Button  sewing. 

4.  Buttonhole. 

5.  Pleating. 

6.  Felling. 

7.  Embn)idery  cutting. 

8.  Union  Special  for  finishing  raw  edges  of  scams  (overcasting). 

9.  Putting  on  bands  and  running  elastic. 

10.  Attachments. 

a.  Hemmer. 

b.  Ruffler. 

c.  Cutter  to  make  picot  edge,  to  cut  edges  any  width  from  seam. 

d.  Apron  belt  maker. 

11.  Two-aeedle  machine  sewing  bias  bands,  setting  in  sleeves. 

b.  Detailed  plan  of  organization  to  secure  rapid  movement  of  work  and 

accurate  check  in  all  workers — 

1.  High  specialization  of  process — subdivision  of  labor. 

2.  Large  amount  of  supervision  of  workers. 

3.  Elaborate  system  of  checking  workers  to  trace  mistakes. 

c.  Predominance  of  women. 

4.  Requirements  of  worker. 

a.  Accxiracy. 

1.  Edges  together  straight. 

2.  Straight  seams. 

3.  Mitering. 

b.  Understanding  of  machines. 

c.  Speed,  which  depends  on — 

1.  Experience  in  the  work. 

2.  Knowledge  of  short  cuts  and  of  where  work  can  be  slighted. 
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B.  Simple  product — Concluded. 

4.  Requirements  of  worker — Concluded. 

d.  Ability  to  comprehend  and  follow  directions,  as  finished  product  is  not 

shown. 

e.  Interest  in  amount  produced,  since  production  is  monotonous. 

5.  System  of  teaching  (unskilled  workers  can  be  taught). 

a.  By  showing  specific  processes,  not  product. 

b.  Simple  machines,  and  simple  processes  first. 

c.  Special  machines  and  difi^cult  processes  if  learner  is  willing  to  be  taught. 

d.  Forewoman  is  teacher  and  overseer,  not  a  worker.     Several  in  a  large 

shop. 

OPPORTUNITIES  AND  REQUIREMENTS  IN  DIFFERENT  BRANCHES  OF  THESE  TRADES. 

A  brief  presentation  of  the  qualifications  demanded  of  workers  and 
of  wage  opportunities  in  the  factories  producing  the  varied  types  of 
product  in  the  power^ewing  machine  trades  may  serve  to  point  the 
way  to  adaptation  of  trade  training  to  the  needs  of  the  trade. 

DRESSES  AND   WAISTS. 

Dress  and  waist  factories,  making  a  product  which  ranged  in  price 
from  $3.75  to  $20  each,  showed  several  common  characteristics. 
First,  the  great  variety  of  ** numbers*'  or  '* lines'*  produced  necessi- 
tates an  almost  infinite  number  of  styles  or  models.  One  waist 
factory  reported  that  *^  formerly  we  made  new  designs  twice  a  year, 
but  styles  change  too  fast  for  that  now/*  One  factory  making  a 
high-grade  product  had  300  *' active  numbers,'*  and  in  April  reported 
that  they  had  designed  70  new  ones  since  January.  Another  waist 
factory  had  about  200  active  styles.  A  dress  factory  required  *'the 
designers  to  produce  a  new  model  every  day.  The  success  of  the 
firm  depends  on  up-to-date  models.** 

The  great  variety  in  lines  produced  has  an  important  significance 
for  the  workers,  for  **the  girls  are  shown  the  style  of  the  waist  and 
after  having  been  shown  once,  they  always  know  the  style  by  the 
number  afterwards.**  In  other  words,  the  worker  must  be  so  famil- 
iar with  the  construction  of  the  dress  or  waist  that  she  knows  by 
looking  at  the  model  how  to  put  together  the  bundle  of  heterogeneous 
pieces  delivered  to  her  at  the  window.  *' A  sample  hangs  on  the  wall 
or  is  put  on  the  figure  which  the  girls  can  look  at.  They  are  supposed 
to  be  able  to  look  at  the  model  and  put  the  waist  together.**  '^She 
has  need  of  a  dressmaker's  knowledge  of  the  way  things  go  together, 
as  she  has  to  make  very  complicated  garments  by  looking  at  the 
model.*' 

One  of  the  greatest  requirements  of  workers  in  a  high-class  dress 
and  waist  factory  is  technical  knowledge  of  the  construction  of  a 
garment,  for  in  the  manufacture  of  the  better-grade  product,  the 
tendency  seems  to  be  toward  general  construction,  i.  e.,  having  one 
person  make  practically  the  complete  garment,  instead  of  special- 
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ization.  In  five  of  the  seven  dress  and  waist  factories  studied  ir 
Boston  and  Worcester  the  operators  made  the  complete  waist  or 
skirt,  except  such  finishing  processes  as  sewing  on  buttons  or  hooks 
and  eves.  The  same  tendencv  was  discovered  in  New  York,  about 
25  per  cent  of  the  workers  being  waist  or  skirt  operators  or  dress- 
makers.' The  five  employers  making  good-grade  product  were 
unanimous  in  requiring  from  the  worker  the  knowledge  and  ability 
demanded  by  independent  construction.  This  is  not  the  same  kind 
of  dress  construction  required  in  custom  dressmaking,  and  for  this 
reason,  custom  dressmakers  frequently  find  it  difficult  to  fit  into 
the  factory,  for  in  custom  dressmaking  the  fundamental  pnnciple  is 
individual  adaptation  of  the  particular  dress  to  a  particular  figure. 
In  factory  dressmaking,  the  dress  is  supposed  to  come  exactly  cor- 
rect from  the  cutter,  and  the  operator  must  stitch  the  seams  in  ac- 
cordance with  exact  measurements  and  without  variation,  basting 
or  much  pinning.  The  dress  needs  little  fitting  and  variation  or  ad- 
justment by  the  draper,  if  the  cutter  and  operator  have  done  their 
work  correctlv. 

Second,  skill  in  manipulation  of  materials  which  comes  from  prac- 
tice in  handling  different  goods  is  fundamental.  Silks  and  chiffons 
are  more  difficult  than  cotton  and  linen  goods.  Most  emfdoyers  mak- 
ing silk  and  chiffon  waists  and  dresses  maintain  **  that  work  on  coarse 
materials  doesn't  help  much.'*  *'  Work  on  cotton  goods  doesn't  help 
for  the  emphasis  has  been  on  speed,  not  finish.*'  Bias  bands,  trim- 
mings, lace,  and  embroideries  must  be  sewed  without  basting,  which 
requires  a  knowledge  of  the  relative  stretch  and  pull  of  the  different 
materials.  As  a  result,  few  inexperienced  workers  begin  on  the 
machines,  but  usually  pass  through  preliminary  stages  such  as  that 
of  boxer,  cleaner,  or  examiner.  These  occupations  have  no  relation 
to  the  process  of  power-machine  operating,  but  accustom  the  young 
worker  to  the  handling  of  materials,  to  shop  discipline  and  applicm- 
tion.  and  give  an  appreciation  of  the  necessity  of  accuracy. 

The  factory  dressmaker  needs  a  knowledge  of  the  simplestraigfat- 
stitching  power  machines,  but  may  have  little  need  for  knowledge 
of  or  skill  on  special  machines  which  are  used  comparatively  little  on 
high-grade  product.  The  primary  requisites  are,  therefore,  knowledge 
of  and  skill  in  dress  construction,  with  the  supplementary  assets  of 
manipulative  skill  and  trade  knowledge.' 

What  does  the  factory  dressmaking,  as  a  trade,  offer  to  the  worker 
who  has  these  qualifications  ?  The  following  pay  rolls  of  two  t3rpical 
factories  show  something  of  the  relative  importance  of  different 
classes  of  workers  and  of  wage  opportunities: 

>  BuL  \o.  IK,  raited  States  Bctmu  oI  Labor  Statistics,  pp.  2B  and  43. 

*  S««  definitions  of  th<s*«  terms  in  BoL  Ko.  Ifd,  United  Stat^  Bomu  of  Lftbor  Statistics, 
■liHitlKm,  sad  tuHaxwa  in  tlM  dns  aod  wist  iDdostrr  of  New  York  Cttr— Appttdlx  U  A 
the  dnss  and  vmist  indostry  for  the  ptnpose  of  indostrialVdtKAtioo,  pp.  174-177. 
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Tablb  136— NUICBER  IN  EACH  OCCUPATION  BBCEIVINO  EACH  SPECIFIED  AVERAGE 
WEEKLY  WAGE  IN  1914-P AY-ROLL  RECORD  OF  FACTORY  A,  MANUFACTURING 
WASH  DRE3SEB. 


Number  earning  spedfled  average  weekly  wage. 

OocupatioD. 

Under! 

$6 

and 

under 

$7 

$7 

and 

under 

$8 

$8 

and 

under 

$9 

$9 

and 

under 

$10 

$10 

and 

under 

$12 

$12 

and 

under 

$16 

$15 
and 
over. 

ToUI. 

MKN. 

Nonneedleworkers: 

Desumer 

1 

1 

>2 
2 
3 

^   12 

Cutter 

1 
1 

i' 

1 
1 



1 
2 

1 
4 

1 
3 

7 

Presser 

15 

Total 

2 

1 

1 

2 

3 

•  *  *  "  ■ 

5 


4 

7 
4 

24 

Power-machine  operators— skirt 

m^k  ATH  r  .,,...  r       ..  -  r 

5 

Total,  men 

2 

2 

2 



3 

5 

4 

11 

29 

WOMEN. 

Nonneedleworkers: 

F<>rewomAn  - . , .          

1 

1 

1 

1 

Cutter - 

' 

I 

1 

Matcher 

4 
1  . 

1 

i* 

5 

Cleaner , 

1 

Ofves  out  work 

1 

"  *             1 

1 

Total 

5    

1 

1 

1 

1 

9 

Hand  sewers: 

Finisher 

10 

9 ; 

19 

4 

I 

I 

11 

Trimmer 

3 

1 
1 

2 
2' 



14 

Uook  andeve  sewer 

1 
1 

21 

Draper....' 

• 

2 

2 

1 

13 

Total 

42, 

5 

4 

2 

2 

3 

1 

50 

Power-machine  operators: 

Sample  maker 

1 

1 

1 
5 

2 

5' 

2 

1 

1 



2 

Wnifft  maker 

2 
1 
1 

3 

ft 
6 

6 

30 

PWrt  maker 

14 

Riittimhoie  m<^kf  t  ^ , . . , .  ^ . 

1 

1 

....... 

1 

Total 

4  1 

1 

4 

14 

«l 

8 

t 

5    

48 

Vn^^iAMifiAd 

1         1 

1 

....  .......1 

1 

1 



1 

Total,  women 

52 

54 

9 

19 

9  1 
9 

10 
13 

11  > 

(i             1| 

117 

Grand  total 

21 

10 

10          12 

1 

146 

1 

I  One  earned  $45  and  one  $30. 


s  Work  on  qiecial  machines. 


Tablx  127.— NUMBER  IN  EACH  OCCUPATION  RECEIVING  BACH  SPECIFIED  AVERAGE 
WEEKLY  WAGE  IN  1914— PAY-ROLL  RECORD  OF  FACTORY  B,  MANUFACTURING  SILK 
AND  LINEN  TAILORED  WAISTS. 


Occupation. 


Nonneedleworkers: 

Forewoman 

Designer  and  cutter , 

Errand  girl 

Preiser 


Total. 


NMdleworkers: 

Hand  flnishor 

Power-machine  operatora— 

Waist  maker  

Tucker 

Buttonhole  maker 


Number  earning  spedfled  average  weddy  wage. 


Under 
$6 


$6 

and 

under 

$7 


$7     ,     $8 

and  I   and 

under '  under 

$8    I     $9 


$9 

and 

under 

$10 


8 


Total 

Grand  total. 


6 
4 


11 
14 


1 


3 


13 
I 

a 
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Factory  A^  manufacturing  linen  and  gingham  dresses  selling  at 
wholesale  from  $3.75  to  $10  each,  employed  117  women  and  29  men 
during  the  year.  Ninety-one  per  cent  of  the  women  were  sewers,  41 
per  cent  being  power-machine  operators  and  50.4  per  cent  hand 
sewers.  Fifty-six  per  cent  (56.5)  of  the  machine  operators,  excluding 
special  machine  operators,  earned  $8  or  more  and  71.2  per  cent  of  the 
hand  sowers  earned  less  than  $6.  Five  men  worked  on  the  machines 
as  »kirt  makers,  and  the  weekly  average  of  four  of  them  for  the  year 
was  $15  or  more — one  $3 1 .33,  and  another  $32.27.  None  of  the  women 
skirt  makers  earned  $15,  one-half  earning  $9  or  more  as  compared  with 
one-third  of  the  waist  makers  in  this  earnings  group.  These  power- 
machine  operators  on  waists  and  skirts  make  the  article  complete,  54.5 
per  cen  t  earning  $8  or  more.  Two  sample  makers,  one  averaging  $9.38 
and  one$12.77,  make  the  samples  which  constitute  themodel  from  which 
the  operators  work.  Two  special  machine  operators  nm  a  hemstitching 
and  a  buttonhole  machine,  each  averaging  less  than  $7.  The  manu- 
facturer who  makes  high-grade  silk  and  chiffon  dresses  frequently  has 
no  special  machincF,  sending  out  the  hemstitching  if  required,  and 
hooks  and  eyes,  buttons,  and  buttonholes,  are  sewed  by  hand. 

Dresses  and  waists  of  good  quality  are  draped  on  the  figure  by 
''drapers,''  who  pin  the  waist  and  skirt  together,  arrange  the  plaits  or 
gathers,  pin  on  the  belt  or  any  trimming.  They  have  usually  been 
dressmakers  or  operators  previously.  About  one-half  earned  $8  or 
more.  Finishers,  trimmers,  and  hook  and  eye  sewers  do  the  finishing 
handwork  on  the  dress,  and  because  no  particular  skill  is  required, 
the  great  majority  eani  less  than  $7. 

Factory  B,  a  small  factory  manufacturing  silk  and  linen  tailored 
waists  selling  at  wholesale  for  $12  to  $42  a  dozen,  employed  no  men. 
A  woman  designer  and  cutter,  who  has  grown  up  in  the  factory, 
plans,  designs,  and  cuts  the  waists  with  hand  shears,  never  cutting 
more  than  two  or  three  layers  at  once. 

*' There  is  no  real  reason  why  cutting  could  not  be  done  by  women,*' 
said  a  high-grade  dress  manufacturer,  *'but  designing  and  cutting 
require  special  training.  There  are  no  logical  steps  of  advancement 
in  the  factory.*'  Moreover,  in  factories  producing  a  medium-grade 
product  or  using  a  very  firm  material,  the  goods  are  spread  on  a 
cutting  table  *' sometimes  300  lays  at  a  time"  and  are  cut  by  men 
with  a  revolving  disk  nm  by  electricity.  The  woman  designer  and 
cutter  in  factory  B  had  begun  as  a  sewer,  but  because  the  factory  was 
small  she  had  had  opportunity  to  learn  cutting  and  designing.  Ail  the 
girls  in  this  small  factory  still  have  access  to  the  cutting  and  design- 
ing room  and  *'  can  pick  it  up  if  they  have  the  capacity  for  it."  "  Our 
designers  get  their  ideas  from  store  windows,  fashion  books,  and  styles 
seen  in  New  York,"  said  one  manufacturer.  '^They  aren't  original 
designs  in  the  sense  that  they  originate  styles." 
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There  were  more  than  two  machine  operators  to  one  hand  sewer. 
Thirteen  of  the  16  power-machine  operators  were  "waist  makers" 
and  made  the  waist  throughout,  except  for  any  tucking  or  button- 
holes which  might  be  done  by  machine,  and  for  the  hand  finishing. 
More  than  one-half  the  power-machine  operators  averaged  for  the 
year  $9  or  more,  and  all  the  hand  finishers  less  than  $6. 

NECKWEAR. 

Neckwear  is  also  characterized  by  a  great  variety  of  ** lines''  and 
the  girb  are  having  to  learn  to  do  new  things  all  the  time  to  secure 
novel  effects.  Women  designers  and  cutters  are  found  in  neckwear 
factories  because  of  their  originality  of  taste  and  style.  The  fore- 
woman in  a  small  factory  in  Boston  making  high-grade  product 
must  produce  a  new  design  every  day. . 

The  construction  involved  in  the  making  of  neckwear  is  less  com- 
plex than  that  of  dresses  or  waists,  but  the  "girls  must  have  some 
knowledge  of  how  the  pieces  go  together''  from  looking  at  a  sample 
collar.  Artistic  skill  and  ability,  deftness  and  lightness  of  touch  are 
essential  in  the  manipulation  of  the  dainty,  delicate  laces  and  nets 
which  stretch,  puU,  and  become  flimsy  with  handling.  Milliners  fit 
nto  this  work  fairly  well  (and  the  seasons  dovetail),  particularly  in 
making  the  bows  and  trimmings  and  handling  the  net  and  lace.  The 
requirements  of  this  trade  demand  more  knowledge  of  special  machines 
than  is  necessary  in  dressmaking.  Straight-stitching  machines, 
hemstitching,  plaiting,  and  overlocking  or  zigzagging  machines  are 
used  in  the  making  of  neckwear.  The  stitching  is  on  short  lengths 
but  on  difficult  materials. 

In  factory  C,  of  which  the  pay  roll  is  shown  below,  manufacturing 
collars  of  net,  light-weight  and  fine  embroidered  materials  and 
malines,  as  well  as  ruffs,  bows,  and  chemisettes,  not  less  than  9 
stitches  and  sometimes  14  stitches  to  the  inch  are  required,  preventing 
great  speed,  as  the  emphasis  is  on  finish.  Lace  must  be  stitched  on 
the  edge  of  bias  pieces  of  net,  net  must  be  tucked,  hemstitched,  and 
hemmed,  and  wire  supports  sewed  on  these  delicate  materials  without 
stretching,  pulling,  or  soiling  them.  This  necessitates  a  different 
distribution  of  workers  from  that  f oimd  in  the  dress  and  waist  making 
industry.  Table  128  shows  the  number  and  kind  of  workers  employed 
in  a  typical  neckwear  factory,  and  the  wages  they  earn. 

A  good  deal  of  handwork  is  necessary  for  finishing  and  trimming 
neckwear,  and  consequently  the  hand  sewers  constitute  a  more 
important  group  here  than  in  the  two  factories  previously  discussed, 
forming  40.7  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  employees  and  52.4  per 
cent  of  the  needle-workers.  In  wages,  however,  the  power-machine 
operators  show  more  favorable  conditions  than  prevail  among  the 
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handworkers.  Not  one  of  the  latter  av^uged  over  t7  a  week,  while 
half  of  the  machine  operatore  earned  $7  or  over,  and  two-fifths 
earned  $8  or  more  a  week. 


Table  128^NUMBER  IN  EACH  OCCUPATION  BECEIVINO  EACH  SPECIFIED  AVERAGE 
WEEKLY  WAGE  IN  1914— PAY-ROLL  RECORD  OF  FACTORY  C,  MANUFACTURING 
NECKWEAR. 


Number  earning  specified  average  weekly  wage. 

Occupation. 

Under  10 

16  and 
under  $7 

$7  and 
undM'IS 

S8  and 

under  19 

Total. 

Nonnsedleworkers: 

Gutter 

• 

2 
1 

2 

Stock  girl '. 

1 

Gives  out  worlc 

1 

1 

Pressor 

2 

2 

Total 

• 

2 

1 

3 

• 

Needleworkcrs: 
Hand  sewers— 

Finisher 

2 
1 

3 

5 

Helper 

1 

Bow  makor    

1 
1 
1 
8 

1 

Flo^^r  maker 

2 

, 

s 

i^Fenoral  worker 

t 

2 

1 

4 

10 

Total 

7 

0 

1 

4 

21 

Graod  total 

7 

11 

2 

7 

27 

chitdrbn's  dresses. 

In  the  manufacture  of  children's  dresses^  as  in  factory  D  whose  pay 
roll  is  given  in  Tahie  129,  no  hand  sewers  are  found,  as  the  materials 
used  are  strong  and  firm  cotton  goods,  and  there  is  no  special 
emphasis  on  hand  finish.  Nor  is  there  any  need  for  drapers,  for 
these  dresses  are  not  fitted  on  the  form,  as  is  done  in  the  high 
grade  dress  factories  where  the  emphasis  is  on  finish  and  style. 
Moreover,  the  power-machine  stitching  is  much  more  specialized. 
There  are  general  operators,  joiners  (who  sew  together  waists  and 
skirts),  trimmers  (who  stitch  on  bands  of  different  colors  or  bias 
cloth  and  fancy  braids),  sample  makers,  and  special  buttonhole  and 
button  machine  operators.  Even  with  this  amount  of  specialization 
of  processes  the  employer  complained,  ''I  can't  use  girls  from  the 
undermuslin  trade  because  they  don't  know  how  to  put  a  garment 
together.  My  workers  must  know  how  to  put  a  dress  together  and 
how  it  should  look  when  it  is  done." 

As  the  pay  roll  shows,  the  range  of  wages  in  this  factory  is  much 
less  than  in  factories  making  dresses  and  waists  for  adults.  Only 
24  per  cent  of  the  total  group  of  workers  earned  as  much  as  $8  or 
more  a  week,  and  only  31  per  cent  $7  or  over.  Among  the  machine 
operators  not  on  special  machines,  only  22.2  per  cent  earned  $8 
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or  over,  and  59.2  per  cent  earned  under  $6  a  week.  There  was  con- 
siderable difference  in  the  earnings  of  the  different  kinds  of  workers; 
not  one  of  the  four  workers  on  sleeves  earned  as  much  as  $7  a  week, 
while  only  one  of  the  six  trimmers  earned  less  than  $7. 

Tablb  129.— number  in  EACH  OCCUPATION  RECEIVING  EACH  SPECIFIED  AVERAGE 
WEEKLY  WAGE  IN  1914— PAY-ROLL  RECORD  OF  FACTORY  D,  MANUFACTURING 
CHILDREN'S  CLOTHING. 


Number  earning  specified  average  weekly  wage. 

Occupation. 

Under 
16 

16  and 

under 

S7 

S7  and 
under 

IS  and 

under 

19 

19  and 

under 

$10 

SIO 
and 
over. 

Total. 

NonneedlAworkors: 

Vor^^lady . ....... 

X 

1 

i^wienw   .  . 

1 

1 

Folder. 

5 

4 

1 

1 

7 

Presder 

1 

5 

Total 

9              1 

2 

2 

14 

Needloworkors— mschinc  operators: 

(•eneral 

22 
5 
2 
3 

• 

1 
3 

1 
1 

2 

25 

Skirts 

2 

i 

10 

Skirt  trimmer 

4 

Sleeves 

4 

Joiners 

1 
3 

2* 

1 
2" 

2 

Trimmer 

1 

i' 

6 

Sample  maker 

3 

Buttonhole » 

1 
2 

1 

Button  sewer  * 

2 

Total 

32 

7 

3 

10 

2 

3 

57 

Grand  total  ,.....,.      r      .... 

41 

8 

5 

10 

2 

5 

71 

*  Work  on  special  machines. 


UNDERWEAR. 


The  manufacture  of  underwear  is  characterized  hy  extreme 
specialization  of  processes,  extensive  use  of  special  machines,  such 
as  the  zigzag  machine  for  joining  lace  and  edges  or  overcasting 
seams;  one,  two,  three,  and  four  needle  tucking  machines;  button- 
sewing  and  buttonhole  machines;  while  the  use  of  straight  stitching  on 
seams  and  a  long  stitch  makes  possible  the  development  of  a  good 
deal  of  speed.  In  spite  of  the  specialization  of  processes,  '^a  girl 
is  given  a  bundle  and  is  expected  to  know  how  the  pieces  go 
together,"  and  she  does  not  have  the  advantage  of  a  sample  before 
her  to  look  at  when  in  doubt.  The  pay  rolls  of  two  typical  under- 
wear factories,  one  in  and  one  outside  of  Boston,  are  shown  in  Tables 
130  and  131. 
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Table  130^NUMBER  IN  EACH  OCCUPATION  RECEIVING  EACH  SPECIFIED  AVBRAGB 
WEEKLY  WAGE  IN  1914— PAY-ROLL  RECORD  OP  FACTORY  E,  MANUFACTURING 
MUSLIN  UNDERWEAR— BOSTON. 


Number  earning  spedfled  average  weeUy  wage. 

Occupation. 

• 

Under 
$6 

$6  and 

under 

$7 

17  and 

under 

$8 

tSand 

under 

$9 

$9  and 

under 

110 

tie 

and 
over. 

TotaL 

MEN. 

Cutter 

5 
6 

1 
1 

2 

1 

1 

12 
2 

22 

Shipper 

a 

Total,  men 

10 

2 

2 

1 

1 

14 

ao 

WOMEN. 

Nonneedleworkers: 

Designer 

11 

1 1 

Stamper 

2 
21 
19 

5 

1 
6 
2 

1 
1 
2 
1 

4 

Helper 

3 

1 

4 

36 

Examiner , . 

23 

Boxer,  folder,  and  oresser 

1 

1 

« 

Total 

47 

9 

5 

4 

1 

6 

72 

Needleworkers— machine  operators: 

Sample  makers 

...t.... 

1 
31 

2 
22 

1 
12 

3 
1 

2 
3 

9 

Machine  operatorR , . 

197 

2m 

Total 

197 

32 

24 

13 

17 

4 
5 

6 

275 

Total,  women 

244 

41 
43 

29 

11 
25 

347 

Grand  total 

254 

31 

18 

6 

377 

1  Reoeives  S50  weekly  wage. 

Table  ISl^NUMBER  IN  EACH  OCCUPATION  RECEIVING  EACH  SPECIFIED  AVERAGE 
WEEKLY  WAGE  IN  1914-PAY-ROLL  RECORD  OP  FACTORY  F,  MANUFACTURING 
MUSLIN  UNDERWEAR— OUTSIDE  BOSTON. 


Occupation. 


Nonneedleworkers: 

Examiner 

Forelady , 

Shipper 

Pressor , 

Office 

Ribbons 


Total. 


Needleworkers— machine  operators: 

Finisher 

Seaming 

Binding 

Ruining 

Hemstitdiing 

Tucker 

Hamburg 

Laoeworker 

Buttonholes 

Mending 

Two-needle  machine 

Buttons 

Bands 

Gatherer 


Total 

Grand  total. 


Number  earning  spedfled  average  weekly  wage. 


Under 


6 


18 
5 
1 
1 
3 
1 


31 

^8 


Id  and 

under 

$7 


5 
3 


$7  and 

under 

S8 


3 


12 
16 


6 
2 
1 


2 
1 
1 


17 


S8and 

under 

$9 


2 
1 
1 


19  and 

under 

$10 


5 
T 


110 
and 
over. 


1 
2 


3 
1 


Total. 


5 
4 
1 
2 
2 
7 


II 
S 

2 
9 
S 

«• 

1 

2 
I 
3 
I 
1 
1 
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The  needleworkers  in  factory  E  arc  either  sample  makers,  two- 
thirds  of  whom  earn  $8  or  more,  or  power-machine  operators,  who 
are  expected  to  be  able  and  are  required  to  work  on  any  product 
needed  at  a  particular  time ;  almost  three-fourths  of  these  averaged 
less  than  $6.  In  factory  F,  however,  the  power-machine  operators 
have  definite  processes  on  which  they  work,  such  as  finishing,* 
seaming,  binding,  ruffling,  hemstitching,  tucking,  etc.,  14  different 
distinct  processes  appearing  from  the  occupations  of  the  workers  on 
the  pay  roll.  Possibly  because  this  specialization  permits  the  devel- 
opment of  greater  speed,  the  level  of  earnings  is  not  quite  so  low  among 
the  machine  operators  in  this  factory  as  in  factory  E.  Nearly  one- 
half  (4S.4  per  cent)  earned  less  than  $6  a  week,  and  67.2  per  cent 
earned  less  than  $7  a  week,  while  9.4  per  cent,  as  against  6  per  cent 
in  factory  E,  earned  $8  or  over. 

SHIRTS. 

Extreme  subdivision  of  labor  is  found  in  a  factory  manufacturing 
men's  shirts.  Eighteen  processes  appear  from  the  pay-roll  record, 
and  there  are  no  handworkers.  Each  worker  h&s  one  special  process. 
The  characteristics  of  production  are  straight  stitching,  long  stitches, 
and  speed.  Here,  machine  operating  as  a  process  is  more  important 
than  knowledge  of  construction  for  most  of  the  workars  because  of 
the  extreme  specialization  of  processes,  yet  the  girl  who  puts  in 
sleeves,  puts  on  cuffs,  or  joins  shoulders  needs  a  certain  amount  of 
this  technical  knowledge,  and  the  yoke  stitcher  must  be  accurate. 
More  than  one-half  earned  $8  or  more. 

Tablb  133.^NUHBER  IN  EACH  OCCUPATION  RECEIVINO  EACH  SPECIFIED  AVERAGE 
WEEKLY  WAGE  IN  1914— PAY-ROLL  RECORD  OF  FACTORY  H,  MANUFACTURINO 
MEN'S  SHIRTS. 


Number  earning  specified  average  weekly  wage. 

• 

Occupation. 

Under 
Id 

10  and 

under 

•7 

17  and 

under 

18 

$8  and 

under 

19 

¥9  and 

under 

SIO 

SIO 

and 

over. 

3 

Total. 

Hachlno  operators: 

Bnttonholo 

2 
2 

1 
2 

2 

7 

Hemmcr 

2 

4 

Rf|]:f<)  ,«titrh^r 

2 

3 

Fronts 

1 
2 
2 
1 

3  > 

fl«ftmf»r 

2 

Ran^l  "lairflr , . 

2 

Button  sewer 

1 

1 

^ff  and  band  turner 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

Sleeve  faoer 

1 

1 

3 

Cuff  maker 

1 

Cuff  stitcher 

1 
1 

2 

Cuff  setter 

1 

2 

Sleeve  setter 

1 

1 

Shoulder  joiner 

1 

i" 

1 

2 

1 

1 

3 

Labelstlteher 

1 

Yoke  stitcher 

1 

Bandsetter 

2 
2 

i' 

* 

1 

5 

Sleeve  facings 

3 



Total 

7 

5 

7 

12 

8 

G 

45 

^  Girls  who  put  the  garments  together,  putting  in  sleeves,  collars,  etc. 
85225°— 17— Bull.  215 15 
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APRONS  AND  ROMPERS. 


Even  in  the  manufacture  of  aprons  and  rompers  there  is  a  great 
variety  of  styles,  Factory  I  reporting  ^'432  active  numbers."  This 
branch  of  industry  has  highly  specialized  processes,  six  girls  working 
on  one  apron — (1)  a  seamer,  (2)  a  finisher,  who  sews  on  strings  and 
bias  bands  and  hems  the  bottom,  (3)  one  to  make  the  strings,  (4)  one 
to  mark  places  for  buttons  and  buttonholes,  (5)  a  buttonhole  maker, 
and  (6)  a  button  sewer.  The  manufacture  of  this  product  requires 
no  high  grade  of  manipulative  skill  and  demands,  perhaps,  less 
knowledge  of  construction  than  is  needed  in  any  other  branch  of  the 
factory  sewing  trades. 

The  workers  have  no  models  to  copy,  as  in  the  high-grade  dress 
and  waist  factories,  but  *'the  forewomen  show  them  how  to  put  the 
new  numbers  together  and  the  work  is  principally  straight  stitching." 
The  characteristics  of  production  are  much  specialized  machinery, 
highly  subdivided  processes,  long  straight  stitching,  long  stitches 
where  they  do  not  show,  and  speed.  The  requisites  of  the  workers 
are,  primarily:  (1)  Knowledge  of  the  machines,  both  straight-stitching 
and  special  machines — that  is,  actual  knowledge  of  the  parts  of  the 
machine  and  their  production;  (2)  ability  to  do  straight  stitching;  (3) 
speed  gained  both  from  physical  dexterity  and  from  systematic 
handling  and  use  of  short  cuts  where  feasible.  "Work  on  silk  unfits 
.  them  for  this  trade, ''  says  one  employer.  *^  They  are  too  slow."  The 
needleworkers  are  all  power-machine  operators,  about  70  per  cent 
earning  S7  and  over. 


Taple  133^NUMBER  IN  EACH  OCCUPATION  RECEIVING  EACH  SPECIFIED   WEEKLY 
WAGE  IN  1914- PAY-ROLL  RECORD  OF  FACTORY  I,  MANUFACTURING  APRONS. 


Cutters 
8bipi>ers 


>  Not  inoluding  4  piece  workers. 
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The  manufacture  of  scrim  and  cheesecloth  curtains  is  also  char- 
acterized by  subdivision  of  labor  and  the  use  of  special  machines  and 
many  special  attachments.  Manipulation  is  more  important  in 
curtains  than  in  aprons  because  of  the  more  difficult  materials 
involved.  Since  the  curtains  have  to  hang  straight  and  are  in  a 
strong  light,  all  defects  are  visible.  The  work  involves  primarily 
deftness  in  handling  difficult  materials,  knowledge  of  special  machines 
and  processes,  long  straight  stitching,  and  speed.  All  sewers  (except 
in  some  factories  the  mender)  are  power-machine  operators.  Hem- 
ming tops  is  the  simplest  operation;  making  hems  and  bands  is  the 
next  stage  of  advancement ;  sewing  on  edges,  insertions,  turning  cor- 
ners, and  hemstitching  are  the  most  skilled  operations.  Fifty-eight 
per  cent  of  the  hemstitchers  and  76.2  per  cent  of  those  stitching  inser- 
tions, edges,  and  comers  earned  $7  or  more.  A  little  over  one-half 
the  latter  earned  S8  or  more.  More  than  one-half  of  those  hemming 
tops,  and  hemming  and  banding  earned  less  than  $7.    * 


Tablb  134.r~NUHBER  IN  EACH  OCCUPATION  RECEIVING  EACH  SPECIFIED  AVERAGE 
WEEKLY  WAGE  IN  1914— PAY-ROLL  RECORD  OP  FACTORY  J,  MANUFACTURING 
CURTAINS. 


Number  earning  specified  average  weekly  wage. 

Occupation. 

Under 
16 

10  and 

under 

17 

17  and 

under 

18 

18  and 

under 

19 

19  and 

under 

SIO 

110  and 
over. 

Un- 

dassi* 

fled. 

Total. 

NonneedleworkoEs: 

Forewomen 

« 

1 
4 

* 

3* 

1 

2 

Inspectors 

3 
1 

10 

Lam  cutters 

3 
2 
2 

1 

5 

Boxars  and  raoordsis 

3              1 

10              8 

1 

7 

Preasers 

6 

i 

27 

1 

Total 

7 

14 

13 

.        12'            4 

1  

51 

Power>manhinA  stitchera: 

Inssrtions,  ed{;os,  comers 

Hems  and  bands 

5 

4 
3 
6 

5 

a 

4 
2 

10 

i 

3 
7 

14 
5 
1 
3 

5 

3    

42 

13 

Hemming  tops 

r 

1    

1 

10 

19 

Total 

17 

14 

20 

23 

6 

4    

84 

nnolft«fifM    

8 

2              2              1 

1 

1              2 

17 

G  rand  total 

32 

30 

35 

36 

a 

6              2 

lo2 

8K1RT8. 


The  skirt  industry,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  is  primarily  a  man's 
industry,  64.4  per  cent  of  the  281  workers  appearing  on  the  pay  roll 
of  factory  K  being  men.  Much  of  the  same  characteristics  of  produc- 
tion appear  as  in  dress  manufacturing,  the  operator  producing  a  com- 
plete skirt,  except  for  the  finishing  processes,  and  needing  a  knowl- 
edge of  dress  construction  and  tailoring.     Very  few  special  sewing 
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machines  are  used,  as  emphasis  in  this  particular  factory  is  put  on 
hand  finish.  The  work  is  fairly  evenly  divided  on  the  basis  of  sex, 
the  men  doing  the  stitching  and  the  women  the  handwork.  Only 
11  of  the  128  power-machine  operators  were  women,  and  9  of  these 
earned  $10  or  more.  Eighty-seven  per  cent  of  the  men  operators 
earned  $10  or  more,  and  27.4  per  cent  averaged  $20  or  more  for  the 
year.  Seventy-three  of  the  100  women  were  hand  sewers — finishers 
(who  put  on  snaps,  hooks  and  eyes),  alteration  workers,  basters 
(who  mark  the  place  for  plaits  and  baste  them  down),  and  button 
sewers — and  35.6  per  cent  of  these  earned  $7  or  more. 

The  requisites  for  power-machine  stitching  on  skirts  are  a  knowl- 
edge of  garment  construction,  physical  strength  to  handle  and  stitch 
the  heavy  materials  long  straight  stitching,  and  speed.  For  the 
hand  sewing,  only  the  elementary  principles  of  sewing  are  required. 

Tablx  135.— number  in  EACH  OCCUPATION  RECEIVING  EACH  SPECIFIED  AVER  AGE 
WEEKLY  WAGE  IN  1914-PAY-BOLL  RECORD  OF  FACTORY  K,  MANUFACTURINQ 
SKIRTS. 


Oocupotlon. 


MEN. 


Nonneedle  workers: 

Foreman 

Cutter 

Preaser 

Button  maker . 
Stock 


Number  earning  each  specified  average  weekly  wage. 


10 
Un-  '  and 


der 

96 


un- 
der 
S7 


Total. 


Needleworkers— power-machine   opera- 
tors: 

Sample  maker 

SUrt  maker 


1  t. 
I. 
9  l' 


•7 
and 
un- 
der 

18 


2  ;. 


9S 

and 
un- 
der 
90 


SO 
and 
un- 
der 
910 


Total 

Total,  men 

WOMEN. 

Nonneedleworkers— button  makers. 

Needle  workers: 

Hand  sewers- 
Finisher 

Alterations 

Baster 

Button  sewer 

Power-machine  operators- 
Sample  maker 

Skirt  maker 


Total 

Total,  women. 
Grand  total... 


20 


4 

7 


31 


33 


11 


1 

4 


17  I 


20 


U 


47 


24 


13 


6 
6 


11 


14 


X7 


910 
and 
un- 
der 
912 


8 

i' 


912 
and 
un- 
der 
915 


2 
2 


5 

2 

2 

3 

3 

5 

2 

2 

3 

3 

14 

4 
3 

2 

3 

5 

2 

2 

3 

3 

1 

9 


10 


23 


23 


915 
and 
un- 
der 
9» 


14 


27 


12 


6 


7 
34 


3 
17 


20 


37 


37 


and 
over. 


'  To- 
taL 


2 
2  •' 

50  . 


3 

14 

6 


33 


I 


7 
25 


32 


I 


.^_l 


30 

6 


64 


8 
100 


117 

191 


16 


50 
1 
5 

17 

1 

10 


84 


281 
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STRAW   HATS. 


The  manufacture  of  straw  hats  is  a  highly  skilled  industry,  practi- 
cally monopolized  in  Massachusetts  by  women,  though  in  New  York 
men  are  coming  into  the  trade.  The  requisites  are  primarily,  (1) 
knowledge  of  construction  of  straw  shapes  of  assorted  kinds,  (2) 
deft  and  easy  manipulation  of  the  difficult  and  rather  perishable 
straw  braids,  and  (3)  a  knowledge  of  a  particular  straw  sewing 
machine.  Model  hats  are  placed  before  the  workers  to  refer  to  and 
to  copy,  and  "shapes"  or  molds  are  accessible  so  that  the  hat  frame 
may  be  frequently  fitted  to  get  the  proper  shape  and  head  size. 
Because  of  the  short  season,  the  wage  and  season  of  the  107  straw 
machine  operators  working  in  factory  M  are  given  together.  Eighty- 
two  (82.2)  per  cent  earned  an  average  wage  of  $10  or  more,  and  more 
than  four-fifths  of  thes*  (84.1  per  cent)  had  a  working  season  of  from 
20  to  35  weeks.  Seventy-one  per  cent  had  an  average  wage  of  $12 
or  more,  and  85.5  per  cent  of  these  worked  20  weeks  or  over.  Almost 
three-fourths  (73.8  per  cent)  of  the  total  number  of  workers  had  a 
working  season  of  from  20  to  36  weeks. 

Table  136.— NUMBER  EMPLOYED  FOR  EACH  SPECIFIED  PERIOD  WHO  RECEIVED 
EACH  SPECIFIED  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  WAGE  IN  1914— PAY-ROLL  RECORD  OF 
FACTORY  M,  MANUFACTURING  STRAW  HATS. 


Number  of  weeks  employed. 


Under  4  weeks 

4  weeks  and  under  8  weeks . . . 
8  weeks  and  under  12  weeks. . 
12  weeks  and  under  16  weeks. 
16  weeks  and  under  20  weeks . 
20  weeks  and  under  24  weeks. 
24  weeks  and  under  28  weeks. 
28  weeks  and  under  32  weeks. 
32  weeks  and  under  36  weeks. 


Total. 


Number  earning  specified  average  weekly  wage. 


Un- 
der 

18 


6 
1 
1 


8 


18 

and 

under 

19 


$9 

and 

under 

$10 


6 


110 

and 

under 

112 


2 
1 


4 
4 

1 


312 
and 


$15 
and 


under  under 
$15      $18 


2 
1 


$18 

and 

under 

$20 


& 

1  ' 
14 
8 
2 


1 
8 
6 
6 
1 


12 


33 


22 


1 
2 
3 
2 
2 


$20 

and 

under 

$22 


3 
2 


$22 
and 
over. 


1 
3 
1 
1 


Total. 


10 

4 

3 

8 

8 

33 

25 

15 

6 


10 


6 


107 


This  finishes  the  outUne  of  the  characteristics  of  the  different 
branches  of  the  factory  sewing  trades^  and  of  the  demands  they 
make  upon  their  workers.  Because  of  the  variations  in  the  qualifi- 
cations required  of  workers  in  the  manufacture  of  these  different 
products,  the  individual  worker  does  not  shift  from  one  branch  of 
the  industry  to  another  as  much  as  might  be  expected. 

Only  5  of  the  81  trade-school  girls  going  into  the  cloth  machine- 
operating  trades  had  worked  in  three  different  branches  of  the  trade, 
and  only  23  had  worked  in  more  than  one.  The  manufacture  of 
dresses,  waists,  neckwear,'  children's  clothing,  aprons,  and  curtains 
has  received  the  great  majority  of  the  girls  from  the  trade  school. 
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Nor  do  the  girls  who  have  gained  their  training  in  the  trade  come  up 
through  the  several  branches  of  the  trade,  because  proficiency  in 
one  may  train  her  directly  away  from  the  others,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned in  reports  from  employers. 

.     METHODS  OF  LEABNING  IN  THE  TBADBS. 

"We  don't  want  learners''  is  the  usual  statement  in  a  high-grade 
dress  factory.  '*We  can't  have  the  machines. producing  less  than 
their  capacity  and  the  goods  are  too  expensive."  In  the  medium- 
grade  factories,  however,  'Hhe  foreman  makes  girls  sitting  near  help 
a  beginner  whether  they  want  to  or  not."  -  In  another  Boston  fac- 
tory '^if  an  inexperienced  hand  comes  in,  she  is  usually  started  on 
finishing,  which  is  what  everyone  can  do  who  has  ever  sewed.  Then 
she  is  taught  by  the  forewoman  and  the  girl  sitting  next  to  her,  first  on 
the  simpler  processes,  straight  seams  and  so  on."  A  Worcester  firm 
manufacturing  cotton  waists  reported  that,  "  When  green  girls  come, 
at  the  very  start  we  put  them  on  cleaning,  or  measuring  or  gauging 
buttonholes.  After  they  have  been  near  the  machines  for  a  while 
they  usually  want  to  run  them.  They  usually  show  ability  or  we 
do  not  keep  them  at  all.  We  start  them  on  a  machine  without  a 
needle  until  they  learn  to  control  the  power.  Then  we  put  them  on 
sleeves  or  places  where  the  work  doesn't  show  much.  After  a  girl 
can  do  sleeves  well,  she  is  put  on  body  making,  then  setting  in  sleeves 
and  collars.  We  insist  on  the  girls'  learning  several  machines,  so  if 
one  department  gets  congested  we  can  move  them  about«  They 
sometimes  object  to  learning  new  machines,  but  as  they  are  so  young 
they  can  usually  be  induced  to  make  the  change." 

Manufacturers  producing  a  cheaper  product  in  which  the  material 
is  less  expensive,  more  easily  handled,  and  the  processes  more  spe- 
cialized wUl  more  frequently  take  on  inexperienced  workers,  though 
usually  they  insist  that  the  appUcant  "must  be  able  to  do  straight 
stitching."  An  apron  manufacturer  says,  "Girls  are  taught  to  some 
extent  in  dull  season.  The  forewoman  will  show  them  three  times 
and  no  more."  The  usual  route  by  which  the  young  girl  gets  on  the 
machine  is  through  the  hand  processes.  A  large  factory  manu- 
factiu'ing  muslin  underwear  has  evolved  a  fairly  definite  scheme  of 
training  and  procedure  in  the  initiation  of  young  workers  under  the 
direction  of  a  capable  forewoman.  A  girl  is  first  taught  to  control 
the  power,  which  "can  be  done  in  two  hours.  She  then  sews  on 
rags  until  she  can  sew  straight."  Her  progress  from  the  standpoint 
of  product  is  as  follows:  (1)  Nightdress,  (2)  chemise  or  combination, 
(3)  corset  cover,  (4)  drawers,  (5)  skirt.  From  the  standpoint  of 
process,  she  is  taught  (1)  stitching  and  felling  of  seams,  (2)  putting 
the  hem  on  the  bottom  or  the  lace  on  the  bottom  (sometimes  with  a 
zigzag  machine),  (3)  making  facings  and  bands,  (4)  trimming  the 
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neck  and  sleeves  (that  is,  putting  on  the  lace  or  embroidery  some- 
times with  a  zigzag  and  sometimes  with  an  ordinary  machine),  (5) 
tucking  on  the  tucking  machine,  (6)  ruffling  and  putting  on  the 
ruffles,  (7)  making  and  setting  in  the  yokes.  ''It  takes  a  girl  a  year 
to  become  experienced  in  this  work." 

COST  OF  TEACHING  IN  THE  FACTORY. 

Employers  have  a  hazy  idea  of  the  cost  of  initiating  a  young 
learner.  An  apron  manufacturer  maintained  it  cost  $20  to  S30  to 
train  a  new  worker  in  his  factory.  A  curtain  manufacturer  claims 
it  costs  him  $35.  As  shown  on  the  basis  of  actual  production,' an 
inexperienced  worker  was  paid  $22.32  more  than  her  work  was  worth 
during  her  first  six  weeks  in  the  factory,  and  with  the  addition  of  the 
use  of  the  machine,  spoiled  materials,  and  time  of  the  forewoman,  the 
cost  doubtless  reached,  if  it  did  not  exceed,  the  high^  amount 
named  by  the  employer. 

An  interesting  illustration  of  the  cost  of  teaching  in  the  factory  is 
found  in  a  straw-hat  factory  which  in  1914  took  on  40  new  workers 
in  an  average  force  of  150  women  stitchers.  The  learners  are  taken 
on  October  1,  about  six  weeks  before  the  regular  season  opens. 
They  are  paid  $4.50  a  week  for  two  months,  or  longer  if  necessary. 
Four  experienced  workers  are  assigned  as  teachers  at  $3  a  day,  1 
teacher  to  10  giris.  For  two  months,  they  give  full  time  to  training 
the  leameiB  to  make  by  hand  the  straw  "tips''  and  to  stitch  straw 
braid  and  shape  it  on  the  form.  After  eight  weeks,  some  of  the  girls 
are  ready  for  semiindependent  work  on  piece  rates  and  two  teachers 
can  take  care  of  the  group.  For  eight  weeks  at  least  the  learners 
simply  sew  braid  together,  producing  nothing  salable.  The  braid  is 
ripped  up  again  and  again  and  sewed  again  for  practice.  If  a  girl 
completes  her  apprenticeship  in  eight  weeks,  the  cost  of  her  training 
is  as  follows: 

$4.50  per  week  for  8  weeks $36. 00 

One  girl's  share  of  teacher's  salary  ($18  per  week  for  8  weeks  for  10  girls) 14. 40 

Total  coet  (not  including  cost  of  materials  used  or  depreciation  of 
machines) 50. 40 

Thirty- three  of  the  forty  girls,  ''made  good,"  thus  increasing  the 
proportional  cost  for  each  successful  worker.  This  employer  main- 
tains it  costs  him  about  $2,000  a  season  to  train  his  now  workers. 

Many  of  the  young  workers  are  not  capable  of  doing  productive 
work  at  the  dose  of  their  eight  weeks'  training.  The  following  table 
shows  the  weekly  record  of  two  sisters,  cases  A  and  B,  and  of  a  third 
woman,  case  C,  who  were  initiated  into  the  factory  at  the  same  time. 

>  8«e  Table  31,  ppi  51,  52. 
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Table  1S7^WEEKLY  WAGES  OF  THREE  "LEARNERS"  IN  A  STRAW-HAT  FACTORT 

FOR  ONE  SEASON. 

(Figures  above  the  heavy  rule  indicate  earnings  received  as  apprentices,  those  below,  the  eaminfBreceiTeiS 
after  the  girl  became  an  independent  worker  on  a  piece  rate,  actually  producing  hats.] 


Week. 


First 

Benond 

Third 

Fourth. 

FUth 

Sixth 

Seventh 

Eighth 

Ninth 

Tenth 

Eleventh.... 
Twelfth 

Thirteenth.. 
Fourteenth., 
Fifteenth.... 
Sixteenth... 
Seventeenth 
Eighteenth.. 
Nineteenth.. 


Specified  wa;?e 

received 

each  week  by— 

A. 

B. 

C. 

94.50 

94.50 

94.50 

4.50 

4.50 

4.50 

4.50 

4.50 

4.50 

4.50 

4.50 

4.50 

4.50 

4.50 

4.50 

4.50 

4.50 

4.50 

4.60 

4.50 

4.50 

4.50 

4.50 

3.  so- 

4.60 

4.50 

il.  80 

4.50 

4.50 

6.35 

4.60 

4.60 

17.35 

4.50 

4.50 

12.30 

4.50 

4.30 

7.  go 

4.5(r 

IS.  90 

21.35 

4.60 

21.05 

Id  70 

4.50 

20.75 

15.00 

4.50 

2ZflO 

19.35 

4.50 

2^.05 

13.25 

4.50 

13.75 

26.70 

Week. 


Twentieth 

Twenty-flrat 

Twenty-eecond . 
Twenty-third... 
Twenty-fourth.. 

Twenty-flfth 

Twenty-sixth . . . 
Twenty-seventh. 
Twenty-eighth.. 
Twenty-mnth... 

Thirtieth 

Thirty-first 

Thlrty-seoond... 

Thirty-third 

Thirtv-fourth... 


Total. 


Average  wage. 


Specified  wafie  received 
each  week  by — 


A. 


94.50 
4.  .50 

7.55 

7..'>5 

ia95 

9.05 

&95 

ial5 

13.80 

A  75 

ei90 

1.45 


18a  20 


5.81 


B. 


917.55 
29.55 

2fli06 
23.00 
20l70 
25.55 
9P.25 
2&95 
27.10 
27.15 
21.45 
13.75 


47a  65 


15.18 


C. 


917. 8S 

aB.» 

21.75 
S4.70 
22.90 
2X50 
25. 7S 
911A 
29L45 
29.46 
16u2S 
1&40 
15.60 

laeo 

8.00 


507.75 


14.98 


As  an  apprentice,  the  girl  simply  sewed  straw  and  ripped  it  up 
again  and  again  until  she  could  be  trusted  to  use  the  straw  which, 
because  expensive  or  because  stylish  that  particular  season,  must 
be  conserved  for  hats  intended  for  sale.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
in  the  case  of  B  and  C,  who  were  put  on  a  producing  basis  in  a  shorter 
period  than  A,  that  both  fell  back  the  first  week  on  piece  rate,  then 
jumped  to  a  wage  almost  four  times  as  large  the  second  week. 

Case  A  was  21- years  and  case  B,  23  years  of  age.  Case  A  worked 
five  months  as  an  apprentice,  her  wage  alone  thus  costing  her  employer 
$94.50  instead  of  the  standard  amount  of  $36.  Case  B  worked  12 
weeks  as  an  apprentice,  her  wage  during  her  training  thus  amount- 
ing to  $54.  Case  C,  a  woman  of  25  years,  was  put  on  a  producing 
basis  after  seven  weeks'  apprenticeship.  The  record  of  these  workers 
for  the  season  also  illustrates  the  wide  variations  in  returns  as  a  result 
of  this  expenditure  of  time  and  money  in  training.  Case  A  earned  a 
total  of  $180.20  for  the  season  of  31  weeks.  Case  B  earned  $470.65 
diuing  the  same  period.  Case  C,  who  was  very  quick  in  learning, 
earned  $507.75  for  a  season  of  34  weeks. 


AMOUNT  OF  SHIFTING  AMONG  FACTOKT  EMPLOYEES. 

The  extent  to  which  a  factory  takes  in  inexperienced  workers 
largely  determines  the  amount  of  shifting  discovered  on  the  pay 
roll.  In  one  dress  factory  the  pay  roll  showed  that  of  117  women 
employed  during  the  year,  73  had  held  their  places  only  from  one  to 
five  weeks.  Fourteen  had  left  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  and  18 
more  at  the  end  of  the  second  week.     In  a  curtain  factory  the  pay 
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roll  showed  152  women  employed  during  the  year,  of  whom  65  had 
worked  less  than  12  months.  These  women  were,  however,  not 
quite  so  transitory  as  those  of  the  dress  factory,  as  only  22  of  them 
left  imder  five  weeks,  and  27  were  in  the  factory  15  weeks  or  more. 
In  an  imderwear  factory  which  takes  young  learners,  53  per  cent  of 
a  total  of  347  women  appearing  on  the  pay  roll  during  the  year 
stayed  less  than  12  weeks,  and  42.1  per  cent  stayed  less  than  8 
weeks.  In  the  year  1910  in  this  factory  65.8  per  cent  of  a  total  of 
315  stayed  less  than  12  weeks. 

SUMMARY. 

A  survey  of  the  sewing  trades  shows  the  importance  and  the 
need  of  trade  training  for  young  workers.  The  emphasis  on  train- 
ing for  the  custom  sewing  trades  and  the  neglect  of  the  factory 
trades,  however,  seems  surprising,  since  the  whole  evolution  within 
the  industry  is  in  the  opposite  direction.  While  the  school  has  failed 
to  take  cognizance  of  the  decreasing  opportunities  for  young  work- 
ers in  the  custom  sewing  trades,  the  experience  of  its  pupils  shows 
that  they  are  bearing  the  brunt  of  these  industrial  changes.  The 
general  lack  of  information  as  to  conditions  and  opportunities  in  the 
factory  trades  probably  explains  this  lack  of  adjustment.  Acquaint- 
ance with  the  many  different  trades  which  constitute  the  clothing 
industry  is  essential  to  successful  trade  training,  for  the  product 
determines  whether  the  demands  made  on  the  workers  are  primarily 
for  technical  knowledge  of  garment  construction,  manipulative  skill, 
trade  knowledge,  or  speed.  Proficiency  in  one  trade  may  mean 
inefficiency  in  another.  Since  the  high-grade  factories  manufac* 
tuiing  a  product  requiring  technical  skill  seldom  take  inexperienced 
workers,  the  young  girl  who  learns  in  industry  must  begin  on  tmr^ 
lated  processes  or  enter  factories  producing  low-grade  product,  which 
may  train  her  away  from  rather  than  toward  the  better  types  of 
factories.  The  workers  shift  very  little  from  one  product  to  the 
other.  Moreover,  there  is  a  heavy  dropping  out  of  young  learners 
in  the  industry.  The  expense  involved  in  training  the  yoimg  worker 
in  the  factory  and  the  uncertainty  of  securing  the  benefits  of  this 
training  make  the  majority  of  employers  imwilling  to  develop  a 
systematic  plan  of  training.  The  school's  great  opportunity  at  pres- 
ent lies  in  this  field. 


CHAPTER  Vin.— SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS. 

The  new  type  of  vocational  education  is  judged  hj  the  ability  of 
its  pupils  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  vocation  for  which  it  offers 
training.  Popular  interest,  whether  favorable  or  adverse,  desires 
concrete  information  on  the  experience  of  the  pupils  trained.  The 
trade  school  from  the  beginning  has  tried  to  develop  a  system  for 
keeping  in  touch  with  its  former  pupils,  (1)  by  an  annual  canvass  by- 
letter  asking  for  a  statement  of  position  and  wage,  (2)  by  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  placement  bureau,  and  (3)  by  personal  contact  through  its 
social  organizations,  such  as  clubs  and  reunions. 

The  pressure  of  more  insistent  daily  problems  and  the  difficulty  of 
keeping  in  touch  with  all  pupils,  however,  have  made  a  scientific  and 
complete  sj^tem  of  records  impossible.  Nor  have  educators  fully 
appreciated  the  importance  of  a  comprehensive  and  concrete  knowl- 
edge of  the  situation  as  a  whole.  "We  don't  need  statistics,'*  "We 
haven't  time  for  investigations,"  "We  know  the  girls'  needs,"  are 
statements  frequently  heard.  The  school  has  drawn  up  long  hsts 
of  individual  pupils  and  their  wages,  but  these  in  themselves  have 
little  significance  for  educators  or  for  the  general  public.  For  the 
real  significance  of  wages  is  dependent  on  many  factors,  nor  does  a 
knowledge  of  wages  alone  necessarily  provide  the  school  with  the 
most  vital  type  of  information  for  intelligent  and  successful  proccdxu'e. 

Industrial  education  is  so  new  that  it  is  neither  fair  nor  safe  to 
draw'  sweeping  conclusions  as  to  future  possibilities  of  this  type  of 
training.  But  popular  interest  and  the  rapid  spread  of  this  form 
of  education  seem  to  call  for  a  clearer  imderstanding  of  its  purpose. 
Where  and  under  what  conditions  can  it  be  profitably  developed  and 
realize  its  fullest  possibilities  ?  Trade  training  for  girk  is  generally 
conceded  to  offer  the  most  difficult  problem  connected  with  indus- 
trial education,  as  well  as  the  one  in  which  least  progress  has  been 
made  toward  a  solution.  Yet  the  need  for  a  solution  is  increasingly 
evident. 

The  great  development  in  mechanical  processes  which  means  in- 
creased opportunity  for  the  boy,  results  in  decreasing  demand  for 
the  fine  handiwork  and  individuaUty  of  product  in  which  the  woman, 
heretofore,  has  found  her  opportunity. 

Educational  institutions  of  any  kind  have  usually  kept  in  touch 
with  their  successful  pupils,  but  lost  sight  of  the  failures.  Present- 
day  democratic  and  sociaUminded  people  are  asking,  "What  propor- 
tions succeed  and  what  proportions  fail  ? "     More  than  one-third,  36.3 
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per  cent;  of  the  2,500  girls  going  out  from  the  three^  trade  schools  in 
Massachusetts  used  their  training  in  a  wage-earning  capacity.  More 
than  one-third  (38.6  per  cent)  of  the  2,044  girls  going  out  from  the 
Boston  Trade  School  during  its  10  years'  existence,  more  than  one- 
fourth  (27.4  per  cent)  of  the  343  girls  going  out  from  the  WorceetOT 
Trade  School  during  its  three  and  one-half  years'  existence,  and  less 
than  one-fourth  (23  per  cent)  of  the  113  girls  going  out  from  the 
Cambridge  Trade  School  during  its  two  years'  existence  entered  their 
trades. 

What  proportion  should  be  expected  to  use  their  training) 
Curiously,  the  vocational  schools  have  collected  little  data  on  which 
to  base  a  comparison.  The  proportion  from  the  three  trade  schools 
using  their  trades,  one-third,  is  higher  than  is  found  among  those 
taking  the  four  years'  course  of  the  Girls'  Practical  Arts  High  School, 
or  among  the  pupils  of  the  Industrial  Schools  for  Boys  in  Worcester 
and  New  Bedford.  Some  advocates  of  trade  schools  object  to 
judging  their  success  by  their  ability  to  induct  their  pupils  into  the 
trades  for  which  they  train;  if,  however,  a  school  can  not  do  ihiSf 
is  it  a  trade  school  ?  No  one  would  expect  that  all  pupils  or  even  a 
large  proportion  of  the  pupils  trained  in  any  vocational  school  would 
permanently  remain  in  their  first  vocation.  But  imless  a  reasonable 
proportion  utiUze  their  training,  several  questions  are  pertinent. 
(1)  Are  the  schools  drawing  the  type  of  pupil  which  can  meet  the 
demands  of  the  trades  for  which  they  offer  training?  (2)  Are  the 
trades  for  which  the  schools  train  well  chosen?  That  is,  (a)  Can 
.they  utilize  the  numbers  trained  in  the  trade  school?  (h)  Do  they 
offer  adequate  opportunities  from  the  standpoint  of  skill  and  advance- 
ment to  justify  the  expenditure  of  time  and  money  involved  in  train- 
ing for  them  ? 

To  appreciate  fully  the  significance  of  these  figures — the  survival  of 
one- third — ^we  must  know  (1)  what  types  come  for  training,  (2)  how 
long  they  remain,  (3)  what  are  the  requisites  of  success,  and  (4) 
what  are  the  local  trade  opportimities.  A  most  serious  adminis- 
trative and  educational  difficulty  is  encountered  at  the  outset  in  the 
wide  range  in  equipment  of  the  pupils  who  apply  for  training.  From 
the  standpoint  of  maturity,  34.9  per  cent  were  under  15  years  of  age, 
28.8  per  cent  were  15  but  under  16,  29.3  per  cent  were  16  years  and 
under  18,  and  7  per  cent  were  18  years  and  over  at  entering  trade 
school.  From  the  standpoint  of  schooling,  48.2  per  cent  had  not 
graduated  from  grammar  school,  31.3  per  cent  were  grammar-school 
graduates,  and  20.5  per  cent  had  previously  attended  a  secondary 
school.  The  trade  school  is  confronted  on  the  one  side,  therefore,  with 
a  group  of  immature  pupils  who  present  a  wide  range  in  capacity  for 
training,  44.6  per  cent  of  whom  leave  under  the  age  of  16  years,  and 
70  per  cent  of  whom  in  Boston  and  Worcester  remain  less  than  12 
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months.  On  the  other  side  comes  the  demand  from  the  trade  for 
general  intelligence,  maturity,  and  experience. 

The  significance  and  reality  of  these  trade  demands  are  apparent 
from  a  study  of  their  bearing  on  the  girl's  utilization  of  her  training. 
Education  is  important.  Only  23.1  per  cent  of  the  girls  not  graduat- 
ing from  grammar  school  as  compared  with  52.6  per  cent  of  the 
grammar-school  graduates,  used  their  trade.  Maturity  has  a  still 
more  direct  bearing  on  the  girl's  opportimity  to  use  her  training. 
Only  7.7  per  cent  under  15  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  leaving 
school,  34.4  per  cent  15  and  under  16  years,  and  45.3  per  cent  16 
and  imder  17  years  used  their  training,  while  55.8  per  cent  17  and 
under  18  years  and  63.1  per  cent  18  and  under  19  years  of  age  at 
leaving  the  trade  school  used  their  trade.  At  least  a  minimum  of  trade 
training  and  repetition  of  processes  is  fundamental.  Of  those  trained 
in  the  sewing  courses  in  the  three  schools,  only  8.4  per  cent  of  those 
remaining  in  the  trade  school  less  than  six  months,  and  43.4  per  cent 
of  those  remaining  six  months  and  less  than  12  entered  the  trade,  but 
84.2  per  cent  of  those  remaining  12  months  and  less  than  18  used  their 
training.  Study  of  trade  conditions  shows  that  these  proportions  are 
not  merely  fortuitous.  Of  100  dressmakers  who  had  acquired  their 
experience  in  the  trade,  only  24.7  per  cent  had  not  graduated  from 
grammar  school,  4714  per  cent  had  graduated  from  granunar  school 
but  gone  no  further,  and  27.8  per  cent  had  attended  high  school. 
Only  11.8  per  cent  of  the  dressmakers  reported  by  the  United  States 
Census  of  1910  were  under  21  years  of  age.  • 

The  choice  of  the  trades  for  which  training  is  offered,  therefore,  is 
fundamental,  and  it  seems  curious,  in  the  light  of  the  census  returns 
of  1910,  to  find  that  almost  three-fourths  of  the  girls  enrolled  in  the 
three  trade  schools  in  1915  were  registered  in  the  dressmaking  coiurse. 

Another  very  important  question,  and  one  which,  curiously  enough, 
educators  have  apparently  little  appreciated,  is  that  of  ability  to 
persist  in  the  trade  for  which  training  has  been  acquired.  Yet  it 
throws  light  on  two  most  vital  points:  (1)  It  provides  an  index  to 
opportimity  from  the  standpoint  of  numbers  and  requisites  of  the 
workers,  and  (2)  it  should  provide  the  educator  with  a  standard  for 
measurement  of  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  training.  In  Boston, 
by  the  end  of  the  first  year,  a  little  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  744 
who  were  f oimd  by  investigation  to  have  used  their  trades  were  stiU 
in  their  trade ;  by  the  end  of  the  second  year,  three-fifths  and  by  the 
end  of  the  third  year  a  Uttle  over  two-fifths  of  this  selected  group 
still  persisted.  Nor  is  this  sifting  due  to  marriage,  as  is  popularly 
supposed,  for  two-thirds  in  their  seventh  year  were  still  engaged 
in  wage-earning  occupations.  Trade  conditions  predominate  as  the 
most  important  cause  of  leaving,  for  the  sewing  trades  present  two 
serious  problems,   (1)  the  inherent  hardships  involved  in  the  long 
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process  of  acquiring  requisite  skill  and  in  the  short  seasons,  and  (2) 
the  decreasing  opportunity  for  young  inexperienced  workers.  Never- 
theless, in  comparison  with  the  young  unskilled  workers  whose 
records  may  be  read  from  the  educational  certificates  in  the  school 
offices,  these  young  trade-school  girls  show  remarkable  permanence 
in  trade,  position,  and  establishment.  Nor  should  a  failure  to  per- 
sist in  the  trade  necessarily  be  taken  to  indicate  retrogressioiu  On 
the  contrary  it  may  mean  betterment  for  the  girl  with  higher  educa- 
tional advancement.  Nevertheless,  should  not  the  school  establidi 
for  its  own  guidance  and  as  a  test  of  its  success,  a  certain  fairly 
definite  proportion  which  should  be  expected  to  succeed  and  persist 
in  the  trades  for  which  it  offers  training ) 

This  survey  coverii^  the  study  of  the  three  trade  schools  for  girb 
in  Massachusetts,  and  of  the  working  experience  of  all  their  pupils 
who  used  their  training  one  week  or  more  and  of  ail  others  who 
attended  the  trade  school  nine  months  or  more,  suggests  certain  con- 
crete conclusions. 

I.  For  the  general  public: 

1.  The  trade  school  does  not  cater  to  ''the  masses,"  but,  never- 
theless, reaches  a  new  type  of  girl  very  sixnilar  in  the  three  cities, 
whose  educational  needs  hitherto  had  not  been  specifically  met. 
The  trade-school  girl  comes  from  a  family  less  6omfortably  circum- 
stanced than  the  high-school  girl,  but  more  comfortable  than  the 
girl  who  applies  for  a  working  certificate  at  the  age  of  14  years.  The 
l<^rge  majority  come  directly  from  the  grammar  school;  they  corre- 
spond, from  the  standpoint  of  nativity,  to  the  total  15  to  20  year  old 
school  population,  and  a  fair  degree  of  economic  comfort  is  indicated 
in  their  contribution  to  the  home,  number  of  other  wage  earners,  and 
comparatively  few  dependents  in  the  home.  A  reasonable  degree  of 
economic  comfort  might  be  expected,  since 

(a)  The  trade  school  is  a  secondary  school  in  which  the  majority 
must  remain  one  year  or  more  to  succeed  in  their  trade. 

(b)  The  trade  school  trams  for  a  few  specific  trades  which  demand 
(1)  a  comparatively  high  degree  of  education;  (2)  a  comparatively 
long  course  of  training  with  a  rather  high  minimum  of  skill  and 
practice  in  the  processes;  (3)  increasing  maturity,  and  (4)  a  par- 
ticular type  of  manual  skill  and  technical  knowledge. 

(c)  The  custom  sewing  trades  have  marked  seasons  and  do  not 
offer  steady  or  continuous  employment. 

2.  Trade  schools  for  girls,  as  yot  cx>nceived,  train  primarily  for  the 
custom  sewing  trades  and  can  not  fulfill  their  purpose  where  there  are 
no  sewing  trades,  or  where  very  limited  opportunities  are  open  to  the 
yoimg,  partially  equipped  worker.  The  recent  development  of 
courses  in  ''trade  cooking''  or  '^ catering''  is  most  rnterestii^,  but 
the  opportunity  to  utilize  this  training  in  any  other  capacity  than 
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ordinary  domestic  service  is  very  limited  because  of  the  extreme 
immaturity  of  the  girls  trained.  When  they  become  older  they 
encounter  the  competition  of  girls  from  ''practical  arts  high  schools," 
or  from  the  coU^es  of  domestic  arts,  with  longer  and  more  complete 
training.  If  established  for  or  giving  home  training,  these  schools 
should  be  frankly  so  designated  and  generally  recognized  as  such  by 
the  parents  who  send  their  dau^ters  for  training.  Growth  out  of 
local  needs  and  adjustment  to  local  demands  is  the  fimdamental 
basb  for  a  trade  school's  success. 

3.  The  custom  sewing  trades  are  undergoing  a  tremendous  indus- 
trial reoi^anization  resulting  in  continually  decreasing  opportunities 
for  the  young  inexperienced  worker.  They  must  be  recognized  more 
and  more  as  (a)  a  vocation  for  girls  who  can  afford  to  spend  a  longer 
time  in  acquiring  financial  independence;  (b)  as  wholly  inadequate 
in  most  cities,  in  the  demands  for  numbers  alone,  to  constitute  the 
primary  basis  for  a  system  of  trade  training,  and  (c)  as  demanding  a 
definite  type  of  worker  with  son^e  general  education,  maturity,  ^kill, 
and  experience. 

4*  The  so-called  ''trade-school  girl"  therefore  rbpresents  a  fairly 
high  degree  of  selection,  since,  first,  she  was  able  to  attend  a  sec^ 
ondaiy  school;  second,  she  survived  the  training  in  the  trade  school 
in  a  ratio  of  1  to  3;  and,  third,  she  has  been  able  to  persist  in  a 
trade  which  has  short  working  seasons  and  requires  special  trade 
qualifications  and  a  long  stage  of  preparation. 

II.  For  the  trade  educator  : 

1.  Trade  training  must  develop  in  accordance  with  the  trend  of 
industrial  evolution.  Since  the  whole  industrial  trend  is  toward 
increasing  development  of  machine  processes,  an  extended  sjrstem  of 
trade  training  for  hand  processes  will  not  reverse  the  tendency. 

2.  The  trade  school  must  grow  out  of  the  needs  of  the  community. 

3.  The  trade  school  for  girls  gives  a  real  advantage  to  its  pupils 
when  established  as  a  result  of  local  demands. 

(a)  It  provides  a  place  (1)  where  the  giil  can  secure  ^>ecific 
training  for  wa^e  earning  during  the  years  from  14  to  16,  during  which 
years  the  skilled  industries  are  practically  closed  to  her,  and  (2)  where 
she  can  be  tested  out  under  favorable  circumstances  and  sympa^ 
thetic  teachers. 

(b)  It  levels  up  the  inadequate  background  of  the  giri  with  a  lower 
educational  sttmdard  throu^  correlation  of  its  allied  courses^  and 
equips  her  to  compete  with  the  girl  who  hus  had  better  educational 
opportunities. 

(c)  It  lifts  the  girl  over  the  unskilled,  unrelated  processes  by  pro- 
viding her  with  the  fundamental  principles  and  some  trade  skill, 
enabling  her  to  begin  at  a  higher  initial  wage  on  the  processes  leading 
directly  to  advancement  and  skill.    The  initial  advantage  is  its  real 
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contribution.  When  once  established  in  the  trade,  advancemflnt 
depends  on  individual  capacity  to  profit  by  the  opportunities  which 
arise. 

(d)  It  provides,  through  its  placement  bureau,  a  valuable  connect- 
ing link  between  school  and  industry,  and  gives  the  girl  the  protection 
of  an  organized  institution  in  securing  work.  This  phase  of  vocar 
tional  training  offers  much  greater  opportunities  than  have  yet  been 
appreciated  or  developed.  If  systematically  organized,  the  depart- 
ment for  placement  should  enable  the  school  (1)  to  keep  in  close 
touch  with  industry  and  its  rapid  changes  in  processes,  and  with  its 
demands  from  the  standpoint  of  numbers  and  qualifications  of  work- 
ers; (2)  to  learn  through  the  experience  of  its  pupils  in  industry,  and 
(3)  to  develop  in  accordance  with  changing  demand. 

(e)  It  provides  a  place  to  which  the  former  pupil  may  return  in  dull 
season  or  unemployment  for  supplementary  or  advanced  training. 
This  phase  of  trade  training,  too,  is  just  in  its  infancy,  but,  if  sys- 
tematically developed,  it  will  make,  some  of  the  most  valuable  con- 
tributions in  vocational  training. 

4.  The  type  of  girl  which  succeeds  in  gaining  access  to  the  trade 
seems  to  be  the  grammai^school  graduate,  with  a  minimum  age  of  16 
years,  a  trade-school  course  of  at  least  a  year,  and  with  sufficient 
economic  support  to  tide  over  the  first  three  years  necessary  to  become 
established  in  the  trade. 

5.  When  once  established  in  the  trade,  maturity,  experience,  and 
capacity  to  assume  responsibihty  and  initiative  determine  the  girl's 
advancement.  At  beginning  work,  increased  maturity  shows 
increased  wage  returns.  Less  than  three-fifths  (58.9  per  cent)  of  the 
Boston  Trade  School  girls  beginning  work  at  14  years  and  under  16, 
earned  S6  or  more  at  the  end  of  the  first  year.  Almost  two-thirds 
(64.1  per  cent)  of  those  beginning  at  16  years  and  imder  18  and  more 
than  two-thirds  (70.7  per  cent)  of  those  beginning  at  18  years  and  over 
earned  $6  or  more  at  the  end  of  the  first  year.  A  similar  correlation 
between  maturity  and  wage  is  discovered  for  the  trade-trained  girls. 
By  the  end  of  the  third  year,  in  neither  group  has  the  girl  beginniDg 
work  at  18  years  maintained  her  advantage,  but  in  both  groups,  the 
girl  beginning  at  16  years  maintains  an  advantage  over  thegitl 
beginning  at  14. 

Thus  the  age  of  16  to  18  years,  which  because  of  child-labor  legisla- 
tion is  automatically  becoming  the  minimum  age,  is  apparently  the 
most  propitious  age  for  entering  these  trades.  Changing  conditions 
in  the  custom  trades,  however,  raise  the  question  if  this  will  be  tme 
during  the  next  10  years.  The  biisiness  of  the  trade  educators  is  to 
know  the  facts,  no  matter  how  fast  they  may  change. 

While  '  'common  sense  ^'  is  a  very  insistent  demand  from  employers^ 
just  how  close  is  the  relation  between  education  and  advancttnent 
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is  not  so  clear  as  the  relation  between  age  and  advancement  perhaps, 
because  of  the  comparatively  small  proportion,  one-fourth,  who  have 
had  more  than  a  grammar-school  education.  The  girl  with  a  high- 
school  education  finds  more  profitable  employment  in  the  business 
pursuits.  On  the  Umited  basis  of  one-fourth,  the  high-school  girl 
who  has  learned  in  the  trade  maintains  a  decided  advantage  over  the 
granmiar-school  trade-trained  girl.  The  difference  in  opportunity 
is  less  obvious  in  the  trade-school  group.  This  may  be  due  to  the 
abihty  of  the  school  to  supplement  the  inadequate  preparation  of  its 
girls  who  have  a  low  educational  equipment.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
year's  experience,  the  trade-school  girl  who  has  previously  attended 
high  school  seems  to  have  no  advantage,  but  by  the  end  of  the  third 
year,  an  advantage  becomes  apparent.  Since  a  certain  type  of 
manual  skill  and  technical  knowledge  is  the  fundamental  requisite 
for  success,  variation  in  educational  background  seems  to  have  little 
significance  at  first.  When  the  necessary  skill  has  been  acquired, 
however,  advancement  depends  on  ability  to  think,  to  plan,  and  to 
originate.  If  academic  education  develops  this  abihty,  it  will  provide 
the  girl  with  very  important  quahfications. 

6.  A  surprising  similarity  in  wage  and  advancement  is  discovered 
for  the  trade-school  girl  and  for  the  girl  who  has  learned  in  the  trade 
which  should  give  the  trade  educator  an  impetus  for  a  closer  study 
of  the  demands  of  these  trades.  The  trade-school  girl  starts  with  a 
decided  initial  advantage.  Her  year's  training  in  the  trade  school 
enables  her  to  enter  the  trade  as  a  producer,  rather  than  as  a  learner, 
and  she  can  thus  begin  at  a  higher  initial  wage  than  the  untrained 
girl.  She  does  not,  however,  maintain  a  correspondingly  higher 
wage  throughout  her  working  career.  Like  the  trade-trained  girl,  she 
reaches  an  average  wage  of  $8  by  the  third  year,  and  approximately 
$9  by  the  end  of  the  fourth  year.  The  short  seasons  in  the  sewing 
trades,  however,  seriously  lower  the  annual  income.  While  the  girls 
who  remain  in  their  trade  maintain  an  apparently  higher  wage  scale, 
the  longer  working  year  of  those  who  leave  for  other  occupation 
doubtless  results  in  more  satisfactory  financial  returns. 

III.  Development  and  expansion  of  trade  training  for  girls  can 
be  realized  only  with  a  wider  selection  of  trades.  The  most  obvious 
opportunity  is  found  in  the  factory  sewing  trades.  Not  until  there 
has  been  a  pedagogical  analysis  of  the  trades,  such  as  has  been  made  in 
the  custom  sewing  trades,  can  success  in  this  field  be  reaUzed.  A 
fundamental  diflference  confronts  the  young  trade-school  worker  on 
entering  these  two  divisions  of  the  clothing  trades.  In  the  custom 
trade,  she  enters  as  a  young  helper  who  works  under  the  close  super- 
vision and  with  the  aid  of  a  skilled  worker.  In  the  factory  trades, 
and  especially  in  the  manufacture  of  the  high-grade  product,  she  must 
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be  equipped  to  enter  as  an  independent  worker.  She  must  have  a 
minimum  age  of  16  years  and  sufficient  skill,  trade  knowledge,  and 
technical  training  for  independent  production  with  a  minimum  degree 
of  speed  and  accuracy.  This  industry  is  made  up  of  many  sub- 
trades,  each  making  widely  different  demands  and  offering  a  great 
variety  of  opportunities  for  a  satisfactory  wage  and  adyancement. 

But  trade  training  for  women  must  find  a  wider  foundation  than 
the  sewing  trades  to  justify  its  establishment  in  a  great  many  cities. 
For  in  many  locahties  these  trades  are  practically  nonexistent,  and 
particularly  in  their  opportunity  for  employment  of  young,  inex- 
perienced workers.  The  real  problem  in  trade  training  for  women 
to-day  is  to  discover  the  educational  possibiUties  in  a  wider  variety  of 
trades. 

IV.  Industrial  education  for  girls  has  a  real  opportunity  from 
both  an  educational  and  an  industrial  standpoint.  Modern  industrial 
competition  makes  adequate  training  in  the  factory  increasingly 
difficult  and  unsatisfactory.  Conditions  within  the  industry  change 
so  fast,  however,  that  it  is  difficult  for  an  outside  organization  to  keep 
pace  with  them.  Since  successful  vocational  education  necessitates 
closest  study  of  the  needs  and  conditions  of  the  vocation,  time  and 
opportunity  must  be  allowed  teachers  and  placement  agents  to  visit 
and  study  the  girl  and  the  industry.  Every  means  which  simplifies 
and  smooths  the  transition  from  school  to' industry  should  be  devel- 
oped, and  this  can  be  effected  only  through  closest  connection  and 
mutual  imderstanding  between  school  and  employers.  Trade  schools, 
as  has  been  discovered,  can  also  perform  an  important  service  in  sup- 
plementing the  girFs  general  education.  Their  real  problem  is  to  so 
expand  the  content  of  their  training,  that  the  girl  may  know,  while 
receiving  the  secondary  schooUng,  that  she  is  at  the  same  time  pre- 
paring herself  directly  for  wage  earning. 


ATVESUa    A.-€0/USISES    AND    ADMINISTRATION    OF    THE 
TRADE  SCHOOLS  FOR  GIRLS  IN  MASSACHU^TTS. 

COUB6EB  IN  T^  TBADE  SCHOOLS. 

Courses  in  trade  schools  were  originally  designed  with  a  double 
intent — trade  training  and  training  for  the  home.  *'The  training  not 
only  contributes  to  the  making  of  efficient  tradeswomen,  but  it  also 
contributes  to  efficient  home  service."  *  The  importance  of  training 
for  home  making  is  recognized  still,  but  the  trade  schools  have  found 
it  increasingly  difficult  to  make  this  teaching  anything  but  inci- 
dental, because  of  the  youth  of  the  pupils,  the  short  time  they  can 
spend  at  the  trade  schools,  and  the  exacting  demands  of  the  indus- 
tries for  which  they  train  their  pupils. 

The  principal  trade  taught  in  each  school  is  dressmaking,  which 
is  divided  into  preUminary  and  advanced  courses.  The  object  of  the 
preliminary  courses  is  to  develop  skill  in  handling  materials  and 
facility  in  the  use  of  the  diflFerent  stitches.  Although  most  of  the 
trade-school  pupils  have  had  some  sewing  in  the  grades,  it  has  not 
been  systematic  or  extended  enough  to  prepare  pupils  to  do  real 
dressmaking.  Trade  schools  assume  that  the  pupils  are  unac- 
quainted with  all  sewing  processes,  and  teach  the  proper  way  of  work 
from  the  start.  An  interesting  system  of  correlation  is  being  devel- 
oped in  Somerville,  where  the  director  of  the  vocational  school  for 
^rls^as  charge  of  the  sewing  in  all  the  schools.  She  is  thus  able 
to  plan  the  sewing  courses  from  the  fifth  grade  in  the  grammar  school 
through  the  vocational  school  or  the  high  school  in  logical  sequence. 
The  teachers  in  this  preUminary  sewing  in  the  trade  school  are,  as  a 
rule,  academically  trained,  because  they  are  able  to  interest  young 
and  immature  pupils  better  than  trade-trained  teachers,^  who  are  apt 
to  be  impatient  with  beginners. 

Two  methods  of  teaching  are  at  present  in  use.  In  the  Boston 
Trade  School  the  pupil  practices  a  stitch  until  she  can  do  it  well,  when 
she  makes  it  on  a  sampler.  This  becomes  a  notebook  of  her  progress. 
When  she  can  do  the  elementary  stitches,  she  begins  work  on  the 
salable  product.  In  Worcester,  where  a  salable  jjroduct  is  insisted 
on  from  the  start,  the  pupil  begins  with  the  simple  hem  on  a  dish- 
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1  Woroestar,  Report  of  Trustees  of  Independeat  Industrial  Schools  for  the  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1911, 
p.  622.  See  also  Fourth  Annual  Report,  Boston  Trade  School  for  girls,  December,  1908,  p.  19;  Fifth  Annual 
Report,  Boston  Trade  School  for  Girls,  December,  1909,  p.  12;  Report  of  Boston  School  Cammittee,  1900, 
Document  15,  p.  11. 

*  Acadomically  trained  teachers  have  received  Instruction  in  vocational  colleges  and  ha-ve  had  n  limited 
trade  ezpedenoe.    Trade  teachers  have  gained  their  knowledge  from  experifloce  in  tiie  trade. 
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cloth  and  completes  a  number  of  articles  in  a  given  order,  each  article 
more  compUcated  than  the  preceding  and  involving  old  processes  as 
well  as  a  few  new  ones.  As  soon  as  the  pupil  is  able  to  handle  mate- 
rials deftly  and  use  stitches  accurately  and  intelligently  she  takes 
up  more  advanced  sewing — ^first  infants',  next  children's,  and  last 
women's  clothing.  At  the  start  the  teacher  exercises  very  close  super- 
vision, but  gradually  she  demands  greater  independence  on  the  part 
of  the  pupils.  The  object  of  the  advanced  work  is  to  teach  the  girls 
to  apply  their  knowledge  of  stitches  and  the  handling  of  material  to 
more  difficult  problems,  with  little  direction  from  anyone.  For  this 
reason  trade-trained  teachers  famiUar  with  shop  methods  are  given 
charge  of  the  advanced  work.  They  are  able  to  teach  short-cut 
methods  in  sewing,  "the  tricks  of  the  trade,"  which  produce  the 
effect  desired  with  the  minimum  expenditure  of  time.  In  the 
advanced  sewing  the  value  of  speed  is  emphasized,  and  the  girls  are 
taught  by  means  of  time  cards  to  see  how  much  their  time  is  really 
worth.  The  course  in  dressmaking  is  incomplete,  since  cutting  and 
fitting  are  not  systematically  taught,  first,  because  there  will  be  no 
demand  on  the  pupils  for  this  kind  of  knowledge  for  some  time  after 
they  leave  school,  and,  second,  because  the  girls  are,  for  the  most 
part,  too  immature  to  be  trusted  with  the  responsibility  of  cutting 
expensive  materials,  even  if  they  could  be  taught  the  principles 
involved.  The  ptirpose  of  the  training  in  dressmaking  is  to  fit  the 
girls  for  dressmakers'  assistants. 

The  object  of  the  course  in  millinery  is  to  train  girls  as  milliners' 
helpers.  In  most  of  the  trade  schools  the  tendency  is  to  curtail  the 
numbers  who  take  the  milUnery  course,  because  of  the  seasonal  char- 
acter of  the  trade.  In  the  preUminary  course  the  stitches  used  in 
miUinery  are  taught  on  cotton  materials.  The  girls  are  taught  the 
several  kinds  of  frame  making  and  wiring. 

They  are  next  taught  to  cover  hats  with  silk,  velvet,  and  straw, 
and  are  given  some  instruction  in  bow  making.  No  attempt  is  made 
to  teach  trimming  of  hats.  An  effort  has  been  made  in  one  of  the 
schools  to  teach  the  making  of  fancy  articles,  like  neckwear,  as  a 
dull-season  occupation. 

Power-machine  operating  on  cloth  holds  trade  possibihties  greater 
than  dressmaking  or  millinery  for  the  majority  of  workers,  but 
its  demands  are  less  understood  than  are  those  of  the  custom  sew- 
ing trades.  The  work  has  not,  as  a  whole,  been  so  carefully  ana- 
lyzed, nor  have  the  possibilities  for  success  open  to  a  well-equipped 
worker  been  emphasized.  In  Boston  there  has  been  some  agita- 
tion for  a  factory  school,  but  with  no  tangible  residts.  The  great 
difference  hes  in  the  requirements  of  the  worker.  The  young  dress- 
maker or  milhncr  begins  as  a  helper  imder  the  direction  of  an  experi- 
enced worker.     The  young  power-machine  operator  is  expected  to 
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be  an  independent  worker.  Thus,  the  young  trade-school  girl  enter- 
ing a  dressmaking  or  millinery  shop  finds  herself  in  conditions  more 
like  those  in  the  school  than  does  the  girl  entering  a  factory. 

The  school  aims  to  train  pupils  to  become  intelligent  workers 
who  have  established  automatically  correct  habits  of  work.  It 
teaches  the  girls  to  use  several  makes  of  ordinary  power  machines  and 
special  machines,  to  handle  materials  and  put  them  together  without 
basting.  It  also  gives  such  training  as  it  can  in  the  assembling  of 
complex  garments.  In  Worcester,  the  girls  do  two-needle  joining 
on  corsets,  and  make  children's  dresses  and  women's  house  dresses. 
In  the  trade  itself,  short-cut  methods  seem  to  be  part  of  the  secret  of 
success,  and  the  school  teaches  economy  of  motion  as  far  as  it  can. 
To  gain  speed,  the  girls  are  required  to  keep  time  cards,  and  if  a  girl 
can  not  make  a  garment  in  the  standardized  time,  she  must  try 
again.  When  an  order  comes  for  a  large  number  of  garments  of  one 
pattern,  the  girls  are  allowed  to  compete  with  one  another  for  speed 
and  accuracy.  Employers  think  that  the  time  allowed  by  the  school 
for  the  course  is  too  long  for  the  advancement  attained.  The  pupils, 
to  succeed,  need  a  certain  degree  of  maturity  and  a  sturdy  physique, 
the  lack  of  which  accounts  perhaps  for  the  failure  of  many  to  re- 
main in  their  trade. 

Power-machine  operating  on  straw  hats,  which  is  offered  in  the 
Boston  Trade  School,  makes  the  same  demands  on  the  worker  for 
speed  and  abihty  to  work  with  little  supervision.  The  Wage  oppor- 
timities  in  straw-hat  making  in  Boston  are  good,  but  the  work  is 
extremely  seasonal.  The  object  of  the  course  in  straw  stitching  is 
to  equip  pupils  to  handle  all  kinds  of  straw  and  make  all  kinds  of 
"blocks."  They  are  taught  to  do  the  *'tips"  at  first,  then  crowns 
and  brims  of  simple  blocks  and  finally  the  more  compUcated  pro- 
cesses. The  straw  stitcher  can  usually  do  power-machine  operat- 
ing on  cloth,  but  it  is  not  a  part  of  the  course. 

Trade  cooking  or  catering,  very  recently  introduced  in  trade 
schools,  aims  to  teach  pupils  to  be  intelligent  assistants  in  tea  and 
limch  rooms.  In  Cambridge,  the  girls  do  *' accomodating,"  which  is 
catering  for  small  dinners.  They  obtain  orders  from  customers  for 
cake  and  cookies  and  execute  these  orders  in  the  school  kitchen. 
The  Boston  Trade  School  serves  limcheons  in  several  factories  and 
schools,  giving  the  girls  the  practice  they  need.  In  Worcester,  the 
girls  in  trade  cooking  serve  limcheons  at  the  Boys'  Trade  School. 
The  girls,  as  a  rule,  work  imder  very  close  supervision.  They  are 
taught  a  system  of  accoimting,  and  are  required  to  show  a  profit  on 
their  work.  Little  effort  is  made  to  teach  the  reason  for  food  com- 
binations, but  con-cct  principles  are  taught  by  practice.  The  pop- 
ular prejudice  against  domestic  work  makes  the  outcome  of  these  ven- 
tures iato  trade  cooking  rather  dubious.    The  trade-school  girls  are 
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too  inunatore  to  eompete  suecessfullv  with  women  trmmed  in  catering 
in  vocatiimd  colleges,  and  domestic  work  seen»  the  <hi1t  alternative. 

Trade  dengn,  taught  only  in  the  Boston  Trade  School,  has  for  its 
aim  the  teaching  of  girls  to  fill  positions  as  de^gners  in  factories  and 
shops.  The  giris  have  heen  too  young  to  nse  the  training  directly. 
The  sucoessfnl  designers  found  in  Boston  shops  and  factories  are 
trade  workers  who  know  tlie  d^naads  of  the  industry  because  of 
having  worked  up  through  the  ranks.  At  present,  the  trade  in 
Boston  makes  use  of  only  a  few  original  designers,  and  these  have  had 
superior  art  training,  as  well  as  trade  e3q>eiience. 

The  supplementary  courses  in  acadrauc  branches,  art,  cookery,  and 
physical  training  follow  in  their  methods  ordinary  8cho<^  principles. 
The  academic  and  art  teachers  obtain  their  proUems  from  trade  work. 
The  course  in  cookery  is  supposed  to  teach  the  girls  what  combina- 
tions of  food  will  produce  the  greatest  efficiency  in  a  trade  w<»'ker. 
The  phj^ical  training  course  is  designed  to  foster  group  activities  and 
to  teach  giris  the  principles  of  hygienic  living. 

The  analysis  of  trades  to  discov^*  fundamental  processes  and  the 
proper  s(»,quenc^  for  teaching,  the  search  for  new  trades  to  be  taught, 
the  development  of  supplementary  couises — ^all  these  have  meant 
pioneer  work  in  education,  and  work  which  has  been  subjected  to 
direct  and  immediate  tests.  Trade-school  courses  are  still  variable 
in  all  particulars;  and  a  course  eminently  successful  in  one  city  may 
prove  a  complete  failure  in  another. 

COURSES  OF  DEPARTMENTS  IN  THE  WORCESTER  TRADE  SCSOOL.' 

Pour  trades  are  taught  at  the  Worcester  Girls'  Trade  School,  dress- 
making, millinery,  power-machine  operating,  and  business  cooking. 
In  addition  to  the  trade  training  each  girl  has  lessons  in  business  Eng- 
lish and  arithmetic,  civics,  industrial  history,  applied  art,  and  physical 
education.  All  girls  except  those  in  cooking  have  home-cooking  les- 
sons and  the  cooking  pupils  have  home-sewing  lessons. 

Eighty  per  cent  of  the  time  spent  in  school  is  given  to  physical 
work  and  the  remainder  is  divided  into  periods  for  the  allied  sub- 
jects.    About  35  hours  a  week  are  taken  up  in  school  work. 

A  fimdamental  method  in  all  trade-school  teaching  is  to  lead  the 
pupil  gradually  from  one  process  to  another,  giving  practice  in  the 
new  process  just  previous  to  applying  it  in  the  construction  of  some- 
thing useftil.  Anticipatory  work  too  far  in  advance  is  apt  to  fail  in 
functioning. 

Tlie  following  courses  show  how  this  is  worked  out;  each  article 
made  is  based  on  a  process  already  mastered  or  one  just  learned  on 
practice  pieces. 

1  This  section  on  the  Courses  of  depertments  Ib  the  WoIt^ester  Trade  School  was  impared  bjr  ICJsi 
Helen  R.  UJIdretb,  principal,  Worcester  Girls'  Trade  School,  Worcester,  ICass. 
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The  followiag  statement  shows  in  tabular  form  the  processes  taught 

m  the  dressmaking  department: 

DRESSMAKING  COURSE  IK  WORCESTER  TRADE  SCHOOL  FOR  OIRL8. 


Problem. 


1.  Pincushion,  vel- 
vet, 
t.  Cra»htowela 

3.  Work  cover, 

lawn. 

4.  Sowring   aproB, 

l&wn* 

5.  Kitchen  apron, 

gingham, 

6.  Cooking  apron, 

percale. 

7.  Child's      petti- 

coatimitfUo. 


8.  Girl's  petticoat, 
miialln. 


9i,  Bungalow 
apron,  per- 
cale. 

10.  Middv    blouse. 


Overlianding 

Ni4)eryliam 

BaatJnjr;  over- 
handing. 

Basting;  hemming 
onmachiae. 

Basting:  machioa 
stitching. 

Flat  seam;  button* 
holes;  gatherinf 
ruffle;  straig^ 
ham. 

Gathering  ruffle; 
shaped  hem; 
plain  seam. 


French  seam; 

pockets;  button 

and        buttoo- 

holen,  etc. 
Pocket;  flat  seam; 

French  seam. 


New  process. 


Basting;  backstltehing;  over- 
handiog:  use  of  gauge. 

Napery  hem 

Oi&JUie  stitch 


Gathflrfng:   plain   hemjEDing;  ^ 
band  by  hand;  aewlngonlaoe. 

Plain  seam;  locked  comers; 
machine  stitching;  pocket; 
band  by  machine. 

Flai^fieam;  French  seam;  bias 
facing;  buttonhole;  sewing 
on  baltoa;  fitted  hem. 

Tucking  with  gaure;  hem- 
ming placket;  rume  on  bot- 
tom; bias  band  to  head  nilSe. 

Overcasting;  boimd  placket; 
ruOle  set  luder  tuck;  ma> 
diine  tucker;  bias  and 
aftraigbt  in  same  seam;  biae 
being  to  finish  top  of  skirt; 
adluetmflot  of  taffe  in  top  of 

VeKIeal  tueka;  fiat  facing  on 
outside  of  apron. 


Facing  front:  making  eoUar: 
sleeve  with  cuff;  lapped 
seam  in  setting  in  sleeve: 
e}'elets. 


Remarka. 


Second  one  for  speed. 
Softer  material. 

Pladog  gatlkers  la  a  dllBctfIt 
problem. 

First  machine  work. 


Idea  of  true  and  garment  biaa 
feMsing  and  bias  side  of  gore. 

Allowance  (or  tucks  and  creaa- 
Ing  them. 


First  nse  of  skirt  gores. 


Kimono  aieave. 


A  fair  idea  of  construction  is  given  by  this  course  and  the  stitches 
learned  are  repeated  many  times  in  undergarments  and  children's 
clothing  imtil  their  use  becomes  automatic.  Some  of  the  simple 
fancy  stitches  used  as  decoration  are  also  leaimed.  With  this  the 
elementary  sewing  is  completed,  and  a  few  weeks  are  devoted  to 
work  on  children's  dresses,  which  approaches  dressmaking  in  many 
respects. 

The  preparatory  dressmaking  course  involves  the  making  of  shirt 
waists  and  simple  skirts,  a  model  waist  lining,  and  a  skirt  showing 
several  different  ways  of  finishing  the  waist  line  and  bottom.  After 
making  nurses'  uniforms  and  other  house  dresses  the  girls  are  put  in 
the  advanced  dressmaking  class,  usually  at  the  second  year,  and  then 
all  the  training  is  given  on  orders  for  such  dresses  as  are  taken  in  any 
good  dressmaking  shop.  In  this  way  the  use  of  a  great  variety  of 
material  is  made  possible;  for,  ^with  the  previous  instruction,  the  girl 
now  needs  to  be  given  an  endless  number  of  opportunities  to  apph" 
what  she  has  acquired  since  entering  school. 

No  attempt  is  made  to  teach  cutting  and  fitting  in  the  courses  in 
this  trade,  for  the  majority  of  the  girls  are  under  16  years  of  age  and 
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are  too  young  to  understand  it  from  a  trade  point  of  view.  From 
intelligent  observation,  most  of  the  girls  are  able  to  make  their  own 
clothes  and  those  of  their  family. 

POWEB-MACmNE  OPERATING. 

As  all  processes  in  operating  are  carried  out  with  no  basting,  the 
lower  piece  of  the  goods  lies  loosely  against  the  feed  and  will  be  car- 
ried along  faster  than  the  upper  piece  unless  this  is  prevented.  This 
''pull"  of  the  feed  must  be  controlled  where  ends  should  come  even. 
It  may,  however,  be  used  as  an  aid  where  fullness  is  desired.  It  is 
the  central  factor  in  operating,  and  the  pull  of  the  doth  necessitated 
by  it  must  be  learned  to  insure  success  as  a  tradeswoman. 

Elementary  operating  consists  of:  (1)  Knowledge  and  care  of  the 
machine;  (2)  control  of  the  power;  (3)  simple  processes  and  seams; 
(4)  necessary  muscle  control  and  coordination. 

The  pupil  learns  in  the  first  few  days,  more  or  less,  according  to 
individual  abihty,  how  to  clean  and  oil  the  machine,  how  to  thread, 
names  of  parts,  how  to  wind  bobbin  while  running  machine  and 
doing  other  work,  proper  tension  or  appearance  of  stitch,  sound  of 
machine  (because  if  it  varies  something  is  wrong),  position  and  use  of 
knee  lifter,  use  of  chaser,  position  of  foot  while  running  the  machine 
and  while  at  rest,  and  the  proper  position  in  the  chair  to  avoid  back- 
ache and  round  shoulders. 

POWER-MACniNE  OPERATING  COURSE  IN  WORCESTER  TRADE  SCHOOL  FOR  QIRLS. 


Problom. 


1.  Straight  lines.. 


3.  Machine  Apron.. 


8.  Towels  of  crash. 


i.  Dust  clothe  of 
cheesecloth. 

6.  Dishcloths  of 
cheesecloth. 


t.  Holders  of  caUco 
or  RlnKham 
with  flannel- 
ette Uninf(. 

7.  Kitchen    apron. 


Process. 


a.  Pupil  follows  lines  In 

{>lain  eingham,  us* 
n«  colored  thread. 

b.  Ruled  lines  on  white 

cotton   doth,   col- 
ored thread. 


c.  Stitching  to  measure 
by  use  of  tape  on 
unbleached  muslin; 
bias  stitching, 
stitching  to  measure  un- 
bleached muslin,  col- 
ored thread,  following 
warp  and  woof  threads. 


New  process. 


Hem;  comer  finish . 


Long  hem;  comers 

Straight  Imes;  even  edges 


Several  thicknesses. 


stitching  to  design,  bias  or 
diagonal;  hem;  comer; 
control  of  feed's  pull; 
square  patch  pocket. 


Several  thicknesses  quilt- 
ing; even  edges  in  fold- 
ing. 


Plain  seams. 


Plain  seams;  hem. 


Gathered  by  hand:  band; 
locked  corners;  straight 
patch  pocket. 


Remarks. 


Pupil  learns  dtvlslans  of  iDch 
in  use  of  moBsure,  both 
tape  and  ruler.  Alternate 
periods  of  ruling  and  mft> 
chine  stitching. 


Seam  put  in  by  teacher  to 
give  demonstration  of 
quick,  good  work.  Feed 
control  needs  much  prac- 
tice at  first,  but  soon  be- 
comes mechanical. 

Stiff,  heavy  material  dves 
practice  in  feed  oontroTand 
edge  stitching,  an  essential 
factor. 

Soft,  thin  material  in  abovo 
processes. 

Control  of  easily  dlpniiig 
material.  Bias  stitching 
to    garment 


preparatory 
bias  seams. 


Gathering  by  hand  to  de> 
velop  dexterity  of  many 
rausdea  at  one  time. 
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POWER-MACHINE  OPERATING  COURSE  IN  WORCESTER  TRADE  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS- 

Conoluded. 


Problem. 


Process. 


8.  Cooking    apron, 
calico. 


9.  Waitress  apron, 
percale. 


10.  Child's  drawers 

(Hill  cotton, 
FrUit  of  the 
Loom,  Cam- 
eo, 2,000; 
Hamburg  or 
nainsook  for 
riifBe). 

11.  Misses'  drawers, 


12.  Ladies' drawers. 


Patch  pocket;  curved. 


French  seam;  m  u  c  h- 
curved  hem;  straight 
hem;  band  set  over 
plain  material;  bias 
on  bib;  square  comers; 
buttons. 

French  seam;  flat  seam; 
band. 


13.  Petticoat. 


14.  Corset  cover 
with  peplum, 
lace  trim. 


15.  Corset  cover 

without  pep- 
lum. 

16.  Nightdress 


Bound  placket;  rufBe 
under  tuck;  French 
seam;  flat  seam;  band 
at  bcu!k;  buttons. 


New  {process. 


French  seam;  set-on  gores; 
curved  hem;  bias  facing 
neck  and  arm  sixe;  mi- 
tered  comer;  button 
sewed  on 

Bib  set  on  band  with  flat 
seam;  square  mitred 
comer;  fnOness  fed  in. 


Bound  placket;  tucks;  ruf- 
fle set  under  tuck;  right 
and  left  parts. 


Frendiseam. 


French  seams;  bound 
placket;  tucks;  faced 
band;  darts. 


French  seam;  hem  top 
of  cover;  hem  around 
shaped  arm  size  and 
peplum;  tape'  run  in; 
Duttons;  hand  gathers. 

As  above 


French  seam  on  set-m 
gores;  lace  setting. 


Yoke  hi  front;  tucks  above 
ruffle. 


Ruffle  under  braid  or  tape; 
strapped  seam;  faced 
center  darts;  feunng  with 
tape  as  finish  at  top. 

Putting  5  gores  together; 
deeper  hem. 


Box  plait;  setting  lace;  set- 
ting peplum. 


Hem  bottom;  tape  around 
waist. 

Sleeve    setting;    binding 
over  curved  top  of  gown. 


Remarks. 


Reasons  for  mlterlng  shape 
of  garment,  gores,  etc. 


Oores  begin  work  of  skirt 
making.  Use  of  feed  to 
give  fiillness  by  allowing  to 
pull;  much  practice  of  edge 
stitching,  many  curves. 


Yoke  setting  and  reasons  for 
it.  Tucks  are  made  by 
measure  to  aid  in  develop- 
ing accuracy  and  eye  train- 
itig. 


Reason  for  5  gores  shown  on 
form  and  direction  of 
threads  In  each.  Garment 
bias.  Huidllng  of  deeper 
hem. 

Use  of  cover  gives  reason  for 
shape  and  material.  Re^i- 
sons  for  curves,  shape  oi 
person  and  lines  of  cover. 

Different  finish  of  waist  line 
gives  variety  in  treatment 
and  process. 

Set-in  sleeve  gives  relation  of 
carves  to  each  other  and 
reasons.  Low  neck  and 
short  sleeve  are  followed  by 
high  neck  and  long  sleeve 
with  cuff  as  more  diiUcult 
process. 


Having  completed  these  garments  the  pupils  have  control  of  the 
machine  and  have  mastered  the  fundamental  processes;  they  must 
then  apply  them  in  many  diflferent  styles  of  gannents,  using  a  great 
variety  of  materials  and  trimmings. 

Those  who  show  ability  are  given  training  on  special  machines  and 
taught  to  do  special  kinds  of  construction.  As  in  dressmaking,  the 
idea  is  to  give  innumerable  opportunities  to  apply  the  knowledge 
acquired  in  the  elementary  class. 

The  ability  to  make  use  of  the  facts  one  has  learned  is  the  most 
vital  thing  in  any  line  of  education. 


MILLINERY. 


Millinery  does  not  lend  itself  to  the  same  outlining  that  garment 
making  does  and  so  the  course  is  worked  out  by  topics  rather  than 
in  a  sequence  and  the  pupil  attacks  the  simpler  parts  first,  but 
according  to  the  season  in  which  she  begins. 
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The  following  topics  are  required  to  be  mastered  during  the  course : 

Millinery  Course  in  Worcester  Trade  School  for  Qibls. 


Bandeaux: 

Straight. 

Curved. 

Circular. 
Stitches: 

Running. 

Backstitch. 

Plain  hemming. 

Rolled  hemming. 

Buttonhole. 

Blindstitch. 

Cross-stitch. 

Catstitch. 

Fold  Btitch. 

Tie  stitch. 
Frames: 

Wire,  from  measurements  or  models. 

Buckram. 
Covering: 

Straw,  plain  and  fancy. 

Velvet,  silk,  etc. 

Net  or  lace,  plain  or  shirred. 
Facing,  plain  and  shirred : 

Velvet. 

Silk. 

Chiffon. 


Bindings: 

Snapped. 

Blinds  titched. 

Stretched. 

Puffed. 

Corded. 

Flange. 
Trimming: 

(a)  Making — 

Folds,  French  and  plain. 
Wiring  ribbon. 
Ornaments. 
Mourning  veils. 

(6)  Applying  to  hats  and  bonneta. 
Renovating: 

Hats. 

Velvet. 

Ribbon. 

Cr^pe. 

Curling  feathera. 
Designing. 
Color  combinations. 
Salesmanship. 


Having  worked  out  these  subjects  in  dolls'  hats,  as  well  as  full-sized 
hats,  the  last  spring  season  in  school,  the  girls  are  placed  in  local 
shops,  where  they  get  the  experience  in  the  trade  which  the  school 
can  not  give  to  the  extent  desired.  Millinery  is  becoming  so  much 
a  wholesale  proposition  that  custom  trade  is  very  fickle,  and  a  school 
can  not  secure  sufficient  patronage  to  carry  all  the  order  work  the 
pupils  shoidd  have. 

TRADE  COOKING. 

The  trade  cooking  class  has  prepared,  served,  and  "accounted" 
the  luncheons  at  the  Bov's  Trade  School.  This  training  has  been 
in  the  form  of  counter  service  and  that  in  the  table  service  has  been 
gained  by  the  service  of  dinners  once  or  twice  a  month  in  the  school 
library  room,  to  clubs,  and  school  dinner  parties.  As  the  class  de- 
velops, the  work  of  serving  in  f  amihes  and  doing  catering  of  various 
kinds  wiU  be  taken  up. 

ACADEMIC.  ART.  AND  COOKING  (GENERAL)  COURSES.  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

The  academic,  art,  and  cooking  (general)  courses,  and  physical 
education  are  for  the  general  development  of  the  pupils  and  are 
sometimes  of  a  cultural  nature,  but  usually  are  closely  allied  to  the 
trade  which  is  the  major  subject,  and  so  differ  in  content  for  each 
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group  of  girk.  The  main  topics  are  the  same,  but  the  details  withm 
them  vary  to  suit  the  peculiarities  of  the  business  which  is  involved 
in  the  trade. 

Academic  Courses. 
First  year: 

1.  Arithmetic,  workroom  mothodH,  necessary  drills,  etc.,  gjven  only  part  of  the 

year  except  with  low-grade  pupils. 

2.  English,  oral  and  written,  as  related  to  trades.  I 

3.  Spelling — trade  terms  and  phrases  and  words  in  common  ttse. 

4.  Writing. 

5.  Citizensliip. 

6.  Industrial  history  and  geography  for  advanced  g^la. 
Second  vcar: 

1.  Advanced  trade  arithmetic. 

a.  Shop  organization. 

b.  Estimates  for  materials. 

c.  Economy  in  cutting — ^relation  of  width  of  material  to  cost,  etc. 

d.  Estimating  costs  of  single  garments  and  garments  duplicated  in  quantity. 

2.  English. 

a.  Written  and  oral  directions  for  making  garments  or  part^  of  garments. 

b.  Business  letters,  orders,  application  for  positions,  etc. 

3.  Textiles. 

a.  Study  of  quality,  weaves,  textures,  adulterations,  etc.,  through  simple 

practical  tests. 

b.  Short  history  of  the  development  of  textiles  in  common  use  with  their 

relation  to  women's  work. 

4.  Industrial  history  and  geography  as  related  to  women's  work. 

5.  Apportionment  of  income— expenditure. 

Ail  academic  courses  are  arranged  to  fit  the  aoeds  of  various  groups,  both 

as  to  trade  and  as  to  the  ability  oi  the  pupila. 

» 

Art  Courses. 
First  year: 

1.  Color  scales. 

2.  Form,  spacing,  proportion,  and  line  by  arrangement  of  tucks,  trimmings,  etc. 

3.  Designs  for  trimmings— embroidery,  etc. 
Second  year  (elective) : 

1.  Applied  design — advanced  work. 

2.  Costume  designing. 

3.  Designing  of  hats. 

General  Cookery  Courses. 
First  year. 

Ist  iwriod,  9.00  to  10.30  a.  m. 

1 .  Care  of  supplies  from  the  market.    Preparation  of  vegetables,  meats,  des- 

serts and  soups  that  require  more  than  one  hour  for  preparation  and 
cooking.  Cooking  of  these  dishes  b^ns  during  tlie  first  period  of  the 
morning  and,  if  incomplete,  is  finished  by  next  class. 

2.  Shaping  and  setting  rolls  to  rise. 
2d  period,  10.30  a.  m.  to  12  m. 

1.  Preparation  of  meats,  desserts,  quick  soups,  quick  breads  (such  as  biscuit, 

muflins,  etc.),  requiring  lew  than  an  hour  for  cooking. 

2.  Packing  luncheon  to  bo  sent  to  the  boy.M*  school. 

3.  Baking  of  rolls  and  breads  set  previously. 

4.  Arrangement  of  dining  room. 

5.  Serving  luncheon  to  pupUs  and  teachers. 
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First  year — Concluded. 

3d  period,  1.00  to  2.30  p.  m. 

1.  Washing  dishes,  care  of  sink,  refrigerator,  towels,  etc. 

2.  Preparation  of  stock  soups. 

3.  Care  of  left-over  food. 

4.  Setting  bread  and  rolls  for  breakfast  next  day. 

5.  Desserts,  such  as  lemon  jelly,  blancmange,  etc. 

f  6.  Cooking  of  foods  that  require  slow  cooking,  such  as  ham,  which  can  con- 

tinue cooking  without  special  attention. 
Second  year  (elective). 

1.  Planning  menus  to  given  costs. 

2.  Buying,  cooking,  serving  of  meals  from  six  to  eight  people. 

3.  Canning,  preserving,  pickling. 

4.  Elementary  food  chemistry. 

Second-year  classes  meet  in  the  afternoon  and  give  more  time  to  theory  and 
independent  work  than  first-year  pupils. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

1.  Light  gymnastics. 

2.  Dancing. 

3.  Personal  hygiene — care  of  eyes,  teeth,  the  throat  and  ears,  etc. 

4.  Corrective  exercises. 

Program. 
Each  gii'l's  program  in  the  day  classes  includes: 

FIRST  TEAR. 

I.  Trade  work  in  one  trade — ^22  to  25  hours  per  week. 
II.  Cookery — 2  lessons  of  IJ  hours  each  per  week. 

III.  Class  instruction — ^3  to  4J  hours  per  week. 

1.  Tnule  arithmetic  (not  given  all  year  except  to  girls  backi^^ard  in  arithmetic). 

2.  English — oral  and  written. 

a.  Business  letters. 

b.  Compositions  based  on  trade  work. 

3.  Spelling — ^trade  terms,  phrases  and  words  in  common  use. 

4.  Writing. 

5.  Citizenship — social  ethics. 

The  above  subjects  are  not  necessarily  presented  parallel  to  each  other. 
One  subject  such  as  arithmetic  is  presented  for  one  term  of  14  weeks  or  two 
terms,  as  necessary,  and  another  substituted  as  advisable. 
IV.  Art. 

1.  Color  scales. 

2.  Line,  such  as  arrangement  of  tucks,  rows  of  insertion,  etc. 

3.  Spacing  and  proportion  by  arrangement  of  trimmings,  etc. 

4.  Designs  for  garments,  trimmings,  hats,  etc. 

V.  Physical  education — 2  lessons  of  45  minutes  each  per  week. 

1.  Short  drills  in  marching,  wand  drills,  etc.,  for  cooperation. 

2.  Games  such  as  tag,  pass  ball,  volley  ball,  etc. 

3.  Folk  dancing. 
3.  Hygiene. 

SECOND  TEAR. 

I.  Trade  work — 22  to  25  hours  per  week. 

II.  Advanced  cooking  (elective) — 2  lessons  of  IJ  hours  each  per  week. 
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III.  Class  instructioiia — 3  to  4}  hours  per  week. 

1.  Advanced  trade  arithmetic  given  for  one  term  of  14  weeks. 

a.  Shop  organization. 

b.  Estimates  of  material  for  garments. 

c.  Economy  of  material. 

d.  Estimates  for  prices  on  single  garments  and  large  orders  such  as 

underwear,  etc. 

2.  English. 

a.  Accurate  descriptions  of  work,  etc. 

b .  Directions  for  making  garments  or  parts  of  garments. 

3.  Textiles. 

a.  Study  of  weaves,  textures,  adulterations,  etc.,  through  practical  tests. 

b.  Short  history  of  common  textiles — cotton,  linen,  wool,  and  silk. 

4.  Industrial  history  and  geography  as  related  to  women's  work. 

5.  Citizenship — practical  civics. 

6.  Apportionment  of  income— expenditure. 

IV.  Art  (elective). 

1.  Applied  design — designs  for  drees  trimmings,  hat  trimmings,  buckles,  bands, 

etc. 

2.  Costume  designing. 

3.  Designing  of  hats. 
V.  Physical  education. 

1.  Continuation  of  first  year's  work. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  GIRLS'  TRADE  SCHOOLS. 

Since  all  of  the  girls'  trade  schools  in  Massachusetts  must  be 
approved  by  the  State  board  of  education  as  to  organization  and 
courses  of  study  in  order  to  receive  State  aid,  they  resemble  one  an- 
other in  general  plan  of  administration.^  The  city  furnishes  the 
school  plant,  and  the  State  pays  annually  half  the  net  cost  of  mainte- 
nance.* Two  systems  of  local  administration  of  trade  schools  are 
in  operation,  unit  control  in  Boston  and  Cambridge  and  dual  control 
in  Worcester.  In  Boston  and  Cambridge,  trade  schools  are  a  part  of 
the  regular  public-school  system  and  are  administered  by  the  school 
committee.  In  Worcester,  the  boys'  and  girls'  trade  schools  are 
under  the  control  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  independent  indus- 
trial schools,  and  are  entirely  independent  of  the  school  committee. 
This  board  of  trustees  is  composed  of  nine  persons,  chosen  by  the  city 
council  from  the  city  at  large.  At  present,  seven  of  the  nine  mem- 
bers are  employers  and  the  other  two  are  employees.  The  question 
of  the  type  of  control  best  adapted  to  the  administration  of  industrial 
schools  is  still  unsettled.'  The  advocates  of  unit  control  believe  that 
division  of  authority  in  the  school  system  tends  to  decrease  its 
effectiveness  and  to  obscure  the  essentially  educational  features  of 

>  Massachusetts  Acts  of  1911,  cb.  471)  sees.  S  and  9. 

*  Net  maintenance  sum  is  the  total  sum  expended  for  maintenance,  less  the  amount  of  tuition  claims 
and  receipts  from  the  work  of  pupils  and  sale  of  products. 

>  Seo  Manual  Training  and  Vocational  Education,  Vol.  XVI|  No.  7.  March,  lOin,  pp.  42(M30. 
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trade  training.  Those  who  favor  dual  control  claim  that  trade 
schools  under  the  control  of  the  ordinary  school  committee  tend  to 
make  trade  courses  cultural  rather  than  strictly  vocational,  and  to 
lose  the  connection  with  industries  which  is  essential  to  their  success. 
The  Boston  and  Worcester  trade  schools  have  advisory  committees 
chosen  from  employers  and  other  persons  interested  in  trade  schools, 
which  assist  the  schools  in  relating  their  work  to  the  needs  of  the 
community. 

Girls'  trade  schools  are,  in  one  aspect,  business  organizations 
which  manufacture  and  sell.  The  cost  of  the  plant  is  not  excessive. 
Tlie  furniture  and  equipment  of  the  Worcester  Trade  School  for 
Girls  was  valued  at  $5,475  November  30,  1914;  in  addition  to  this, 
the  school  has  *' material  and  made-up  stock"  to  the  value  of  $2,000.* 

The  maintenance  cost  of  trade  schools  is  heavy  for  several  reasons: 
(1)  Salaries  are  high,  because  the  school  hours  are  long  and  the 
equipment  of  trade  teachers  enables  them  to  command  good  wages 
as  forewomen.  The  school  has  to  offer  them  as  much  as  they  can 
earn  in  the  trade.  (2)  The  number  of  teachers  is  relatively  large,  to 
insure  small  classes  and  the  requisite  individual  teaching.  (3)  The 
cost  of  supplies  is  great.  The  per  capita  cost  of  instruction  is  ascer- 
tained by  dividing  the  total  cost  of  maintenance  by  the  average 
membership.  The  term  is  the  regulation  40  weeks'  sohool  year 
in  Boston  and  42  weeks  in  Worcester.  By  the  year,  girls'  trade 
schools  cost  far  more  for  maintenance  than  any  other  type  of 
public  education.  However,  the  long  school  day  means  almost 
one-third  more  hours  of  instruction  than  are  offered  at  the  Prac- 
tical Arts  High  School  of  Boston.  Considered  on  this  basis,  the 
cost  of  girls'  trade  schools  is  almost  identical  with  the  cost  of  the 
Practical  Arts  High  School.  Under  private  management,  the  ex- 
penditure for  maintenance  of  the  Boston  Trade  School  ranged  from 
$109.50  to  $150  for  each  girl,^  while  Table  138  shows  that,  in  the  years 
for  which  data  are  given,  for  the  period  under  public  management 
the  per  capita  cost  ranged  from  $101.85  to  $119.47,  indicating  that 
the  cost  of  trade  schools  tends  to  diminish  as  they  become  better 
established.  The  per  capita  cost  is  based  on  the  total  expenditure 
for  maintenance.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  real  cost  is  much  smaller 
because  of  the  revenue  derived  from  the  sale  of  product.  The  ratio 
of  value  of  product  to  cost  of  maintenance  varies  from  year  to  year, 
from  about  one-fifth  to  one-fourth. 


i  Worcester  Auditor's  Aonoal  Report  toe  the  financial  year  ending  Nov.  30, 1914,  p.  3Stt. 
*  See  first  four  annual  reports  of  the  BostcD  Trade  School  lor  Gids. 
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Tabl«  laS^PEB  CAPITA  COST  OF  BOSTON  AND  WORCESTER  TRADE  SCHOOLS  FOR 
GIRLS  AND   THE   PRACTICAL   ARTS   HIGH   SCHOOL   OF  BOSTON. 


School. 

Cost  per  year  for  each  pupll.i 

1909-10 

• 

1910-11 

1911-12 

1912-13 

1913-14 

Woroeater  Trade  School  * 

S19I.64 

114.45 

74.60 

S201.97 

S154.84 

Boston  Trade  School  • 

$101.85 
65.66 

1119.47 

78.46 

81.05 

Practical  Arts  Trade  School* 

>  Forty  weelcs  hi  Boston,  42  weeks  in  Woroaster. 

>  Data  fUmbhed  by  the  Worcester  Trade  School  for  Qirk. 

*  Data  obtained  from  the  document  oontainlog  the  report  of  the  business  tgent  in  the  report  of  the  Boston 
school  committee  for  specified  years. 

*  The  accounts  of  the  traie  scliool  for  ^frls,  reinilar  and  summer  term,  and  the  xlrls'  evening  trade  school 
werp  consolfdatcd  Apr.  1, 1912,  and  no  data  on  the  per  capita  cost  of  the  day  school  nave  since  been  available. 

The  income  from  the  sale  of  product  at  the  Worcester  Trade  School 
shows  an  interesting  variation.  The  dressmaking  department  pro^ 
duces  the  largest  revenue,  and  is  the  largest  department  in  the  school. 
The  receipts  from  cooking,  that  is,  "supplementary"  cooking,  a 
course  taken  by  all  pupils,  come  next.  The  revenue  is  derived  from 
the  lunches  served  to  pupils  and  teachers.  Power-machine  operating 
shows  a  decided  increase  during  the  two  years,  1912-13  and  1913-14. 


Table  139.-REVENTJE  FROM  SALE  OF  PRODUCTS  OF  EACH  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 

.      WORCESTER    TRADE    SCHOOL. 


Revenue  from  product  sold. 

Yev. 

Dress- 
making. 

MflU- 
nery. 

Power* 
machine 
operat- 
ing. 

• 

Cooking. 

1911-12 

1.582.28 
1.661.90 
3.199.93 

1200.89 
276.68 
278.41 

1300.53 
569.86 
753.30 

ei,  183.54 

1912-13 

2,426.34 

1913-14 

2. 213.  la 

The  several  departments  of  the  trade  schools  execute  orders,  but 
the  school  office  controls  the  financial  transactions  of  the  school. 
The  different  departments  set  the  selling  price  on  stock  work  or 
orders.  The  primary  basis  for  this  is  the  current  market  price. 
The  article  is  sold  at  this  set  price,  if  possible,  but  it  sometimes  has 
to  be  disposed  of  for  a  smaller  amount.  The  school  office  assumes 
all  the  responsibility  of  obtaining  orders  and  collecting  .debts. 

The  making  of  a  salable  product  involves  a  great  deal  of  account- 
ing and  demands  business  ability  on  the  part  of  the  school  director. 
It  has  proved  to  bo  the  only  means  of  giving  the  pupils  the  necessary 
trade  practice,  but  can  never  be  sufficient  in  amount  to  render  the 
school  even  approximately  self-supporting. 
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Table  140r-ANNnAL  REVENUE  FROM  SALE  OF  PRODUCT  AND  COST  OF  MAINTBNANCB 
OF   BOSTON   AND   WORCESTER   GIRLS'   TRADE   SCHOOLS. 


Year. 

Cost  of 
malnte- 
nance.i 

Value  of 

product 

soli. 

Per 
cent 
reve- 
nue 
is  of 
cost. 

Year. 

Cost  of 
inainf4>- 
oance.i 

Value  of 

product 

sold. 

Per 

OSDt 

rev»- 
Doe 
faof 
cost. 

BOSTON     TBADE 

scnooL.s 
1911 » 

924,611.58 
•35,535.25 
•42,611.03 
a  49, 999. 88 

$7,262.26 

9,655.57 

•10,833.07 

11.551.82 

29.5 
27.2 
25.0 
23.1 

WOSCESTEK  1BADB 
SCHOOL. 

1912* 

'$16. 018. 73 
7  24,483.27 
'28,866.06 

■  12,357.24 
•  4.034.78 
•6,444.82 

14.7 

1912« 

1913< 

90.2 

1913< 

1914< 

22.3 

1914  < 

1  Exclusive  of  new  buildings,  rents,  repairs,  administration,  supervision. 

s  The  data  for  Boston  were  obtained  from  the  document  containing  the  report  of  the  business  agent  in 
the  reports  of  the  Boston  school  oonmiittee  for  the  specified  years. 

•  Ten  months'  school  session. 

•  Twelve  months'  school  session. 

•  Includes  cost  of  evening  trade  schools. 

•  Includes  sale  of  product  of  evening  school. 

7  Data  obtained  from  ^he  report  of  the  Worrester  atiditor  for  specified  year. 
'Data  furnished  by  the  Worcester  Trade  School  for  Girls. 
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Evening  industrial  schools  for  girls  diflFer  from  girls'  trade  schools 
in  personnel  and  in  methods  of  teaching,  also  in  intent.  Girls'  trade 
schools  are,  in  the  main,  preparatory,  although  the  Boston  Trade 
School  also  offers  continuation  courses  to  its  own  pupils  when  they 
are  out  of  work,  giving  somewhat  advanced  courses  to  accredited 
pupils  who  have  had  trade  experience.  The  Boston  Evening  Trade 
School  for  Girls  is  wholly  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  trade  workers 
for  continuation  training  which  shall  supplement  their  experience. 
The  practical  arts  training  in  the  evening  schools  in  Boston  and 
Worcester  consists  of  home-making  rather  than  trade  courses.  The 
problem  of  selection  of  courses  and  the  proper  sequence  of  processes 
to  be  taught  is  somewhat  the  same  in  both  day  trade  schools  and 
evening  industrial  schools.  The  evening  trade  schools  offer  a  field 
for  valuable  experiment  in  trade  continuation  work  for  mature 
pupils.  The  value  of  the  study  of  such  types  of  evening  industrial 
schools  as  are  already  in  operation  lies  in  the  information  obtained 
as  to  the  kind  of  supplementary  education  needed  by  working  women 
17  years  of  age  and  older  and  the  methods  of  teaching  these  older 
pupils  which  have  been  most  successful. 

The  Massachusetts  laws  provide  for  two  types  of  State-aided  even- 
ing vocational  schools  for  women.  One,  operating  under  the  law  of 
1911,*  offers  ** trade  extension"  courses  to  women  employed  during 
the  day  in  occupations  for  which  they  receive  training  at  night. 
The  second  and  predominant  type,  operating  under  the  law  of  1912,' 
offers  "practical  arts"  courses  to  "all  women  over  17  years  of  age 
who  are  employed  in  any  capacity  during  the  day." 

The  act  of  1911  was,  doubtless,  aimed  at  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  the  boys'  rather  than  of  the  girls'  continuation  or  supple- 
mentary trade  training.  The  short  time  devoted  to  acquiring 
the  training  in  the  evening  classes  made  it  impossible  fuUy  to  train 
a  worker.  To  avoid  crowding  the  labor  market  with  partially 
trained  workers,  attendance  was  limited  to  those  employed  in  the 
trade,  "in  order  that  instruction  in  the  principles  and  the  practice 
of  the  arts  may  go  on  together."  ^  The  school  was  expected  to  supply 
the  principles,  while  the  day  occupation  provided  the  practice. 

In  1912  an  "Act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  evening  classes  in  the  practical  arts  for  women"  was  passed  to 

1  Massachusetts  Acts  of  1911,  ch.  471,  sec.  1,  art.  6. 

'  Massachusetts  Acts  of  1912,  ch.  106. 

a  Massachusetts  Acts  of  1911,  ch.  471,  sec.  3. 

85225'— 17— Bull.  215 17  257 
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legalize  and  provide  for  State  aid  to  the  many  evening  industrial 
schools  which  did  not  conform  to  the  law  of  1911. 

Not  until  1913-14  was  a  girls'  evening  industrial  school  organized 
to  operate  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  law  of  1911.  In 
that  year  the  Boston  Evening  Trade  School  for  Girls  was  reorganized 
on  a  ''trade  extension''  basis  for  women  employed  during  the  day 
in  occupations  for  which  training  was  offered  in  the  evening;  it  is 
still,  in  1915,  the  only  evening  school  for  giris  in  the  State  operatiDg 
under  this  law.  As  shown  in  the  following  table,  the  change  in 
purpose  and  requirements  resulted  in  a  decrease  of  50.2  per  cent  in 
the  enrollment  in  1913-14,  since  all  who  desired  the  practical  arts 
course  must  go  to  other  schoob. 

Table  141.r-TOTAL  REGISTRATION  IN  THE  BOSTON  EVENING  TRADE  SCHOOL. 
FROM  1912  TO  1014,  AND  PER  CENT  OF  INCRBABB  OR  DECREASB  IN  BACH  rBAB 
AS  COMPARED  WITH  PRECEDING  YEAR. 


Per  cent  of 

incrMse<+) 

Number  of 

orde- 

School  yott. 

pupils 

Greasr(— ) 

i^ister«d. 

oompftTPd 
withpro- 

oedingycar. 

1911-12 

tl91 
«331 

1912-13 

+73.3 
•-60.2 

1913-14 

1  Report  of  Boston  School  Committee,  1912,  Document  6.  p.  39. 
s  Report  of  Boston  School  Committee,  1913,  Document  9,  p.  39. 

*  Report  of  Boston  School  (V)mmittee,  1914,  Document  6,  p.  39. 

*  Decrease  due  to  change  in  requirements  for  admission,  that  all  pupib  be  wmkiug  la  aUlad  tndes 
during  the  day. 

According  to  the  law,  an  '^  evening  class  in  on  industrial,  agri- 
cultural, or  household  arts  school  shall  mean  a  class  giving  such 
training  as  can  be  taken  by  persons  already  employed  during  the 
working-day,  and  which,  in  order  to  be  called  vocational,  must  in 
its  instruction  deal  with  the  subject  matter  of  the  day  employment 
and  be  so  carried  on  as  to  relate  to  the  day  employment/'^  The 
interpretation  of  this  clause,  however,  is  elastic.  The  announce- 
ment of  courses  of  the  Boston  Evening  Trade  School  in  1914-15 
offers  to  power-machine  operators,  dressmakers,  or  milliners, 
machine  operating  on  ordinary  machines,  special  machines  and 
straw-hat  machines;  to  dressmakers,  costume  sketching,  designing, 
and  the  making  of  garments;  to  dressmakers  and  milliners  different 
processes  of  miUinery;  to  needleworkers,  garment  construction  and 
embroidery;  to  housekeepers,  plain  and  fancy  cooking.' 

Even  more  liberal  is  the  actual  working  out  of  the  law.  In  the 
power-machine  operating  room  of  the  school  a  saleswoman  in  a 
milUnery  establishment  struggled  with  the  elementary  processes  of 

I  Massachusetts  Acts  of  1911,  ch.  471,  sec.  I,  art.  ft. 

s  Boston  Trade  School,  Evening  Trade  School  Announcement  of  Courses,  1914-15. 
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straw  power-madiine  operating.  Shoe  stitchers  and  cloth  machine 
operators  made  straw  hats  in  the  evening  school.  The  day  dress- 
maker who  went  from  house  to  house  learned  and  practiced  power- 
machine  operating.  While  this  training  was  undoubtedly  valuable 
to  these  women,  they  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  practice  during 
the  day  the  principles  acquired  in  the  evening,  and  because  of  the 
short  session  and  short  hours  they  did  not  have  adequate  time  to 
acquire  a  working  knowledge  of  a  new  trade.  Since  the  school  is 
in  session  only  three  evenings  a  week  from  October  to  April  and  each 
session  is  only  two  hours  long,  a  pupil  by  attending  ev^y  session 
eould  receive  only  144  hours  of  instruction,  the  equivalent  of  16 
working-days. 

Of  necessity,  the  group  system  of  teaching  must  be  employed, 
and  yet  the  differences  in  equipment,  age,  and  occupation  of  the 
pupils  make  a  great  deal  of  individual  instruction  necessary,  since 
the  enrollment  is  too  small  to  group  successfully  those  needing 
similar  teaching.  The  Worcester  Trade  School  has  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem for  the  practical  arts  courses,  but  this  is  not  so  difficult  as  for 
the  trade-extension  course,  where  every  worker  needs  instruction 
in  a  specific  process,  and  where  no  two  may  need  exactly  the  same 
thing. 

In  the  Boston  Evening  Trade  School,  the  course  chosen  by  the 
pupil  is  pursued  during  the  whole  winter.  It  is  very  elastic,  however, 
since  the  women  may  receive  instruction  in  any  specific  trade  process 
which  they  need  in  their  day  work  whenever  this  need  arises,  with- 
out regard  to  the  regular  sequence  of  processes  in  the  school  course. 

The  report  of  the  ages  of  the  workers  coming  to  the  evening  trade 
school  for  supplementary  training  shows  a  very  small  proportion 
of  young  workers.    This  is  indicated  in  the  following  table: 


Table  142.— NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  PtJPILS  IN  SPECIFIED  AGE  (JROUPS  IN  THE 
EVENING  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS   FOR  GIBLS  IN  BOSTON,  WORCESTER,  AND  CAM- 


Age  gnop.' 


17  to  18  yean 

18  to  21  years 
21  to  25  years 
Over  26  years 

Total 


Number. 


Boston. 


Even- 
ing 
trade 
school. 


Home- 
mak- 
ing 
school. 


Wor- 
ces- 
ter. 


Camr 
bridge. 


Total. 


Per  cent. 


Boston. 


school.   «^*«»^ 


Wor- 
ces- 
ter. 


^^.  Toua. 


IK 

12 

IS 

124 


160 

206 
110 
770 


M72     M.246 


f 
9H 

13 

I  S3 

66 

210 

108 

.'»3  1 

207 

S2I  ' 


4S4 


2}<9 

ia3 

12.9 

11.9 

467 

6.9 

16.5 

22.2 : 

446 

10.5 

X.H 

2.%  5 

1  1,S24 

72.1 

61.8 

4a4 

2,726 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

2.7 
13.6 
22l3 
61.4 


100.0 


ia6 

17.1 
16.4 
6&9 


100.0 


•Seventy-eighth  Annual  Report,  Mas.sachnsotts  Board  of  Education,  1913-14. 
'Ace  groups  arc  as  given  in  rejxjrt. 

'"Total  enrollment  will  not  equal  total  different  numbers  since  some  are  enrolled  in  more  than  one 
course."  Seventy-eighth  Annual  Report,  Massachusetts  Board  oX  Education,  p.  262,  note. 
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Almost  three-fourths  (72.1  per  cent)  of  the  pupils  enrolled  in 
1913-14  were  over  25  years  of  age,  and  82.6  per  cent  were  21  years 
and  over.  Thus,  instead  of  drawing  a  proportionately  larger  group 
of  young  workers,  as  might  be  expected,  only  17.4  per  cent  in  the 
evening  trade  school  were  under  21 ,  while  in  all  Boston  manufacturing 
industries,  27.6  per  cent  and  in  the  sewing  trades  19.3  per  cent  were 
in  this  young  group.  The  trade  school  is  drawing  an  abnormaDy 
large  proportion  of  older  women,  for  only  72.4  per  cent  of  the  women 
in  all  manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits  and  80.7  per  cent  in 
the  sewing  trades  in  Boston  were  21  years  and  over.*  A  wide  varia- 
tion is  also  found  in  the  several  courses  in  the  Boston  Evening  Trade 
School.  As  shown  in  Table  143,  in  cloth  power-machine  operating 
87.1  per  cent  of  the  pupils  were  21  years  and  over  and  80  per  cent  over 
25,  showing  the  largest  proportion  to  be  older  women,  a  condition 
contrary  to  that  in  the  trade,  for  the  census  of  1910  showed  that,  of 
the  four  trades  taught  in  the  trade  school,  this  trade  had  the  largest 
proportion  (30.6  per  cent)  of  workers  imder  21  years  of  age.'  Over 
83  per  cent  (83.3)  of  those  enrolled  in  dressmaking  and  76.2  per  cent 
in  millinery  were  21  years  of  age  or  more,  corresponding  more  nearly 
to  proportions  in  the  trade  itself,  where  87.5  per  cent  in  dressmak- 
ing  '  and  77.6  per  cent  in  millinery  *  were  21  years  and  over. 

In  the  Boston  Evening  Trade  School  for  Girls  both  the  materials 
and  the  finished  product  are  the  property  of  the  school.  During  the 
last  few  lessons  of  the  course  the  pupils  are  allowed,  in  some  cases, 
to  make  garments  of  their  own  materials,  which  are  then  their  own 
property.  They  are  allowed  to  buy  the  garments  they  have  made 
during  the  first  part  of  the  course  at  the  cost  of  materials.  This 
system  of  making  up  product  which  shall  belong  to  the  school^ 
and  which  also  prevails  in  the  day  trade  school,  has  the  advantage 
of  securing  imiformity  of  product  and  standardization  of  course, 
although  tiie  differing  needs  and  abiUties  of  the  pupils  really  result 
in  an  output  which  is  varied  in  character.  The  disadvantage  of  the 
system  is  that  the  women  lack  the  incentive  to  good  work  and 
regular  attendance  which  exists  when  they  are  making  something 
for  themselves. 

The  following  table  shows  the  relation  of  the  age  of  pupils  to  the 
courses  taken  in  the  evening  industrial  and  trade  schools  of  Boston, 
Worcester,  and  Cambridge  in  1913-14: 

1  United  States  Census,  1910,  Vol.  IV,  Occupations,  p.  640.  "Sewing-machine  operators"  and  "semi- 
skilled  operatives  in  suit,  ooat,  cloak,  and  overall  factories"  are  combined  here  with  dressmakers,  milliners, 
and  tailoresses. 

s  United  States  Census,  1910,  Vol.  IV,  Occupations,  p.  540.  Sewers  and  sewin;,-macMne  operators, 
and  semiskilled  operatives  in  suit,  coat,  cloak,  and  overall  lactories  are  combined. 

*  Idem.    Dressmakers,  seamstresses  and  taUoresses. 

*  Idem.    Milliners  and  millinery  dealers. 
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The  second  type  of  evening  schook,  proriding  instruction  in  house- 
hold and  other  practical  arts,  is  open  to  women  17  years  of  age  who 
are  employed  in  any  capacity  during  the  day.  To  this  group  belong 
the  evening  industrial  schools  in  Cambridge,  Worcester,  and  Boston. 
Almost  three-fourths  of  the  pupils  (71.6  per  cent)  in  these  schools 
were  21  years  of  age  or  more.  In  1913-14,  70.6  per  cent  of  the  women 
in  these  classes  in  Boston,  65.9  per  cent  in  Worcester,  and  83.7  in 
Cambridge  were  21  years  of  age  and  over.  An  older  group  is  to  bo 
expected  in  this  particular  type  of  school  as  the  women  come  to 
make  their  own  clothes.  Two  types  of  schools  offering  "practical 
arts'*  courses  have  developed;  evening  classes  in  ordinary  public 
schools,  with  home  standards  of  work  and  a  long  course  lasting 
through  the  season,  and  the  Worcester  plan,  with  a  systematically 
arranged  course  of  short  units  and  the  product  approximating  the 
trade  standard  in  finish. 

The  evening  industrial  schools  in  Worcester  attract  a  younger 
group  than  those  of  Cambridge  and  Boston.  In  Worcester  in  1913- 
14, less  than  two-fifths  (39.1  per  cent)  of  the  pupils  enrolled  in  dress- 
making were  over  25  years  of  age  while  in  the  Boston  Evening  Trade 
School  two-thirds  (66.6  per  cent),  in  the  Boston  evening  practical 
arts  courses  one-half  (52.2  per  cent),  and  in  the  Cambridge  practical 
arts  courses  about  two-thirds  (61.1  per  cent),  were  over  25  years  of 
age.  In  the  millinery  about  the  same  proportions  in  the  Boston 
Evening  Trade  School  (57.1  per  cent)  and  in  the  Worcester  evening 
school  (51.3  per  cent)  were  over  25  years  of  age.  In  the  Boston 
practical  arts  courses,  74.8  per  cent  and  in  the  Cambridge  practical 
arts  courses  66.7  per  cent  of  those  taking  millinery  were  over  25  years. 
The  Worcester  evening  school  showed  the  largest  percentage  of 
pupils  from  17  to  21  years  of  age,  one-third  (34.1  per  cent)  being  less 
than  21  years  old,  while  in  the  Boston  Evening  Trade  School  17.4  per 
cent,  in  the  Cambridge  practical  arts  courses  16.3  per  cent,  and  in  the 
Boston  practical  arts  courses  29.4  per  cent  were  from  17  to  21  years 
of  age.  The  tendency  in  Worcester,  however,  seems  to  be  toward  an 
mcreascin  the  age  of  pupils.  In  1913-14, 40.4  percent  and  in  1914-15, 
one-half  (51.1  per  cent)  of  the  pupils  were  25  years  of  age  and  more. 
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Tabu  144.-N17MBBR  AND  PER  CENT  OF  OIRLS  IN  BPEaFIED  AGE  GROUPS 
ENROLLED  IN  THE  WORCESTER  GIRLS'  INDEPENDENT  EVENING  TRADE  SCHOOL 
IN  1913-14  AND  IN  1914-lIL 


Age  group.* 

Number. 

Percent. 

1913-14 

1914-15 

1913-14 

1914-15 

17-18  years  of  age 

98 
183 

210 
333 

•       37 
136 
171 
360 

11.9 
22.2 
25.5 
40.4 

5.3 

18-21  veare  o(  ae© 

19.3 

21-25  veara  of  aee - -- 

24.3 

Over  i  5  vears  of  aaa 

51.1 

Total 

824 

701 

100.0 

100.0 

1  These  age  groups  are  given  in  the  form  used  in  the  report  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education. 

The  surprisingly  large  proportion  (72.3  per  cent)  of  women  more 
than  21  years  of  age  in  these  industrial  evening  classes  in  Boston, 
Worcester,  and  Cambridge  is  quite  unlike  that  existing  in  other  types 
of  evening  schools.  In  February,  1914,  5,501  girls,  excluding  the 
non-English-speaking  pupils,  were  registered  in  all  the  Boston 
evening  schools.*  Of  these,  36,2  per  cent  were  21  years  of  age  and 
over.  A  study  of  working  girls  in  the  New  York  evening  schools 
made  in  1910-11  showed  23.4  per  cent  21  years  of  age  and  over.'  In 
the  evening  classes  of  the  Manhattan  Trade  School  in  1913,  38.3  per 
cent  of  the  pupils  were  21  years  or  over.* 

The  adaptation  of  a  course  to  the  varying  needs  of  so  mature  a 
group  presents  a  serious  problem.  The  very  fact  that  so  few  young 
girls  enroU  in  the  evening  industrial  classes  should  be  suggestive  as 
it  seems  to  show  that  any  sort  of  trade  continuation  work  designed 
to  reach  young  people  must  be  offered  in  working  hours,  with  an 
arrangement  by  which  the  girl  can  attend  without  loss  of  pay,  such  as 
has  been  in  operation  in  Boston  for  children  of  14  to  16  years  of 
age  since  September,  1914.  Girls  under  21  years  of  age  evidently 
will  not  give  up  their  evenings  to  supplementary  trade  training 
either  because  they  have  not  yet  appreciated  the  benefit  of  it  or 
because  they  are  too  tired  physically,  or  because  they  are  unwiUing 
to  spend  their  evenings  in  trade  atmosphere.  Although  it  seems 
probable  that  young  women  more  than  older  ones  need  instruction 
in  their  trades,  it  is  the  older  women  in  Massachusetts  who  attend 
trade-extension  courses  with  trade  standards  as  weU  as  the  courses 
in  practical  arts. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  any  relation  between  the  occupations  of 
women  attending  evening  industrial  schools  and  the  courses  they 
choose  at  the  school.    Almost  all  varieties  of  occupation  were  repre- 

1  Report  of  the  Boston  School  Committee,  1914,  Document  6,  pp.  45, 40. 
*  Mary  Van  Kleeck:  Working  girls  in  evening  schools,  p.  29. 
I  Idem,  p.  133. 
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sented  in  the  Worcester  Girk'  Independent  Evening  Trade  School  in 
1914-15.    This  is  shown  in  the  table  which  follows: 


Table  145r-NnMBER  AND  PER  CENT  IN  EAX^H  OCCUPATION  OF  GIRLS  ENROLLED  IN 
SPECIFIED  COURSES  IN  WORCESTER  OIRLS'  INDEPENDENT  EVENING  TRADE 
SCHOOL,  1014>15. 


Number  of  girls  enrolled  in  courses  in  preliminary  dressmakJng. 

Occupation. 

Plain  sewing. 

Plain  waist  and 
skirt. 

Plain 

sewing 

and 

waist 

or 
skirt. 

Total. 

One 
course. 

Two 
courses. 

One 
course. 

Two 

courses. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
oent. 

Esaming. 

lianufiictures: 

Custom  clothim; 

1 
4 
4 

1 

33 
55 

a4 

Needle  trades 

6 
5 

6 
17 

5 
6 

12 
24 

1216 

2a9 

Total 

11 

23 

9 

10 

1 

36 

1 

2 

17 

1 
1 

80 
2 

8 
50 

4 
24 

33.9 

Trwnsportfttlon .   . . 

.8 

Trade'. 

2 

12 

1 
10 

2 
9 

2 

6 
1 

1 

3.0 

Clerical  occupations 

6 
1 
2 

19.0 

ProfeR<ilonal  wrvlce 

15 

Domestic  service 

10 

9.1 

Total 

36 

44 

19 

20 

58 

177          67. 3 

Noi  earning. 
At  home 

17 

12 

18 

10 

28 

1 

85 
•     1 

32.3 

At  school 

.4 

Total 

17 

12 

18 

10 

1         » 

86 

8Z7 

(Irand  total 

53 

56 

37 

30 

87 
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Number  of  girls  enrolled  in  courses  in  intermediate  dressmaking. 

Occupation. 

Without 

plain 

sewing. 

In  addi- 
tion  to  pre- 
liminary 
course. 

Followed 
by  ad- 
vanced 
course. 

Power- 
machine 
operat- 
ing. 

Total. 

Number. 

Percent. 

EamiT^. 

ICanufiBctures: 

Needle  trades 

36 
25 

7 
1 

18 

6 

61 
32 

31.4 

Other  manufactures 

1L2 

Total 

61 
1 
3 

35 
4 
8 

8 

24 

93 

1 
4 

42 
5 

12 

32.6 

Transportation 

.4 

Trade" 

1 
6 

1.4 

Clerical  occupations 

1 
1 

14.7 

Prof<«iifion{|.i  service. . 

1.8 

Domestic  service 

4 

4.2 

Total 

112 

19 

2 

24 

157 

55.1 

Noi  earning. 
At  home 

116 
2 

4 

2 

4 

126 
2 

44.2 

At  school 

.7 

Total 

UK 

4 

2 

4 

128 

44.9 

Grand  total 

230 

23 

4 

28 

285 

loao 
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Tablb  145^NXJMBER  AND  PER  CENT  IN  EACH  OCCUPATION  OF  GIRLS  ENROLLED 
IN  SPECIFIED  COURSES  IN  WORCESTER  GIRLS'  INDEPENDENT  EVENING  TRADE 
SCHOOL,  1914-15— Concluded. 


Number  of  girte  enrolled  in- 

fimti. 

_j 

Courses  bi  advanced 
dressmaking. 

Courses  in  millinery.^ 

iir&uu 

total. 

Occupation. 

With- 
out 
plain 
sew- 
ing. 

In  ad- 
dition 
to  pre- 
limi- 
nary 
course. 

Total. 

One 
course. 

Two 
courses. 

Com- 
bined 
with 
dress- 
mak- 
ing. 

Total. 

Num- 
ber. 

6 
117 
101 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Per 
cent. 

Earning. 

Manufacturee: 

Custom  clothing 

Needle  trades 

3 

8 
2 

i" 

3 

3 
9 
5 

6.7 
20.0 
11.1 

i' 

3 

2 

13 

6 

2 

14 

9 

1.8 

12.6 

8.1 

0.9 
16.6 

Other  manufactures ■ . 

14.3 

Total 

13 

4 

17 

37.8 

4 

21 

25 

22.5 

224 

3 

15 

115 
24 
44 

31.8 

TransDortation . . . ,  r , , .  - .  - 

.4 

Trade 

1 
4 

4 

i" 

1 
5 
3 
4 

2.2 

11.1 

6.7 

8.9 

6' 

5 
3 

2 

11 
6 

2 

1 

1 

2 
18 
12 

4 

1.8 
16.2 
10.8 

3.6 

2.1 

Clerical  occupations 

Professional  service 

Domestic  aerrloe 

16.4 
3.4 
6.3 

Total 

25 

5 

30 

66.7 

17 

40 

4 

61 

54.9 

425 

60.4 

Not  earning. 
At  home 

12 

1 

2 

14 

1 

31.1 
2.2 

15 

34 

1 

50 

45.1 

275 
4 

39.1 

A  t  <«(*hnn1    .             _    . 

.5 

Total 

13 

2 

15 

33.3 

15 

34 

1 

50 

45.1 

279 

39.6 

_ 

Grand  total 

38 

7 

45 

100.0 

32 

74 

5 

111 

100.0 

704 

100.0 

As  indicated  in  the  above  table,  about  one-third  (31.8  per  cent)  of 
the  pupils  were  in  manufacturing  industries  (corsets,  underwear, 
mattresses,  shoes,  and  envelopes);  more  than  one-fourth  (28.6  per 
cent)  were  in  occupations  other  than  manufacturing,  while  almost 
two-fifths  (39.6  per  cent)  were  not  earning,  but  were  in  their 
own  homes.  About  one-half  of  those  in  manufacturing  were  in 
the  needle  trades,  from  which  were  drawn  only  17.5  per  cent  of 
the  704  enrolled.  One-sixth,  then,  of  the  number  enrolled  in  the 
Worcester  evening  school  in  1914-15  were  engaged  during  the  day 
in  occupations  allied  to  the  courses  taken  in  the  evening,  which  is 
almost  the  same  as  the  proportion  (16.4  per  cent)  engaged  in  clerical 
occupations. 

One-fifth  (22.1  per  cent)  of  the  women  enrolled  in  intermediate 
and  advanced  sewing  and  13  per  cent  of  the  women  enrolled  in  pre- 
liminary dressmaking  were  engaged  during  the  day  in  the  needle 
trades.  The  knowledge  of  sewing  gained  from  their  day  occupations 
would  seem  to  give  these  women  some  advantage  in  taking  the 
advanced  courses.  But  just  as  the  women  attending  evening  indus- 
trial schools  belong  to  a  group  too  advanced  in  age  to  profit  most 
by  the  teaching,  so  they  foDow,  to  a  large  extent,  during  the  day, 
occupations  not  at  all  allied  to  the  evening  courses. 
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One  hundred  and  seventy-five  of  the  704  women  enrolled  in  the 
Worcester  evening  school  were  married ;  all  but  four  oi  these  were  at 
home.  The  variety  of  occupation,  age,  and  marital  condition  of  the 
pupils  makes  the  problem  of  successful  grouping  extremely  difficult; 
but  the  efiFort  is  made  to  keep  women  of  about  the  same  age  and 
occupation  in  the  same  classes. 

The  question  of  irregularity  of  attendance  at  evening  schools 
seems  almost  hopeless  of  solution  as  long  as  the  pupils  are  busy  in 
some  capacity  during  the  day.  The  Boston  Evening  Trade  School 
serves  a  supper  at  small  cost,  so  that  the  women  may  come  direct 
from  work  to  school.  The  Worcester  evening  school  offers  short 
courses,  which  terminate  at  fixed  dates,  and  it  requires  a  completion 
of  one  course  before  another  is  imdertaken,  thus  putting  a  premium 
on  regularity  of  attendance.  This  scheme  has  been  very  successful, 
as  an  average  of  88  per  cent  of  the  women  enrolled  are  present  at  each 
session,  and  those  who  can  not  come  habitually  telephone  or  send 
their  excuse. 

The  chief  problems,  then,  which  are  presented  to  educators  in  the 
evening  vocational  schools  are  how  to  attract  (1)  a  larger  proportion 
of  yoimg  workers,  and  (2)  a  larger  number  of  women  employed  in 
allied  trades  during  the  day;  that  is,  how  to  present  the  advantages 
of  the  school  to  the  classes  most  in  need  of  them.  Many  workers 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  clothing  or  straw  hats  were  visiUnl 
who  wished  there  were  some  place  where  they  could  learn  special 
machines  or  could  work  up  speed.  Although  in  some  cases  they 
lived  within  a  few  blocks  of  the  trade  school,  they  had  never  heard 
of  it.  Another  problem  is  to  secure  regularity  of  attendance,  so  that 
the  lessons  may  be  of  some  real  value  to  the  worker.  The  successful 
development  of  these  evening  vocational  courses  must  follow  the 
Une  of  the  demands  of  the  worker,  which  depend  on  the  demands 
of  the  trade.  Those  demands  point  to  regularly  organized  short-unit 
courses  with  pupils  having  the  same  background  and  the  same  needs 
grouped  together,  and  to  close  connection  with  the  trade. 

The  length  of  term  in  all  evening  schools  is  from  October  I  to 
April  1.  In  the  Boston  Evening  Trade  School,  the  pupils  are  expected 
to  come  throe  evenings  and  in  the  Worcester  evening  scliool  two 
evenings  a  week.  In  Worcester,  the  school  is  in  session  four  evenings 
a  week,  but  the  same  classes  meet  on  alternate  evenings,  and  the 
session  lasts  two  hours.  In  the  Boston  and  Cambridge  evening 
practical  arts  courses  a  course  lasts  through  a  school  year.  In 
Worcester,  a  short-unit  system  has  been  developed,  each  unit  com- 
plete in  itself.  The  units  are  so  aiTanged  that  it  is  possible  to  progress 
from  one  subject  to  another,  or  to  enter  after  the  beginning  of  the 
term,  when  a  new  unit  is  begun.    The  units  range  in  length  from  eight 
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to  twenty-four  lessons.  Millinery  has  foiir  units  of  eight  lessons 
each,  two  in  the  fall  and  two  in  the  spring.  During  the  winter 
the  pupil  in  this  course  may  take  sewing,  but  only  a  few  do  so. 
Each  pupil  makes  or  trims  a  hat  during  each  of  the  courses,  and 
some  make  more  than  one.  In  plain  sewing,  which  must  be  taken 
by  all  women  who  know  nothing  about  needlework,  there  are  four 
courses  of  12  lessons  each,  the  second  half-year  repeating  the 
work  of  the  first-  Pupils  work  from  the  start  on  garments  rather 
than  on  samplers,  as  in  the  Boston  Evening  Trade  School.  The 
garments  made  are  an  apron,  dressing  sack,  corset  cover,  and  night* 
gown.  The  plain  skirt  and  plain  waist,  12  lessons  each,  are  both 
repeated  four  times.  The  courses  in  fancy  waists  and  plain  one- 
piece  dresses  are  16  lessons  each,  repeated  twice,  while  advanced 
dressmaking,  repeated  once,  is  given  in  24  lessons.  This  last  course 
was  designed  primarily  for  dressmakers,  but  had  to  be  taught  in  a 
more  elementary  way  than  was  anticipated.  One-third  of  the  pupils 
enrolled  in  this  course  were  at  home  and  only  6  per  cent  were  dress- 
makers. This  is  of  interest  because  there  is  said  to  be  a  real  need 
for  more  independent  dressmakers  who  will  go  from  house  to  house. 
The  natural  supposition  would  be  that  such  a  course  would  attract 
women  who  aspired  to  meet  this  demand.  Children's  clothing  was 
offered,  but  as  no  one  chose  this  course,  it  was  discontinued. 

Each  pupil  furnishes  her  own  material  for  garments.  The  school 
supphe^  cotton  cloth  from  which  a  flat  bag  with  strings  is  made.  At 
night  the  women  fold  their  work  and  place  it  in  their  bags  which  are 
piled  up  and  wrapped  in  bundles,  which  take  little  room  and  are  free 
from  dust.  Each  garment  must  be  finished  and  inspected  by  the 
teacher  in  charge  of  the  class  and  by  the  supervisor  of  the  night  work, 
who  grades  each  garment,  criticises  it,  and  occasionally*  requires  that 
some  part  be  done  over  before  it  is  taken  home.  The  standard  of 
finish  is  that  of  the  shop.  The  advantages  claimed  for  the  system, 
aside  from  the  regularity  of  attendance  secured,  are  the  interest  of 
the  pupils  and  its  adaptability  to  their  need.  Some  enter  for  only 
one  or  two  units  in  September,  while  some  enter  in  other  months. 
Two-thircb  (67  per  cent)  of  the  whole  number  came  in  September, 
and  about  one-tenth  (11.8  per  cent)  in  November,  when  the  second 
units  began.  The  school  plans  to  offer  the  courses  the  pupils  want 
most.  This  year  the  one-piece  dress  proved  most  popular.  For 
next  year  the  school  plans  to  offer  a  course  in  cutting  and  fitting  for 
its  own  graduates  and  others  who  are  qualified  to  take  such  work. 

The  two  tables  which  follow  show,  first,  the  plan  of  short-unit 
courses  of  the  Worcester  Girls'  Independent  Evening  Trade  School 
and,  second,  the  number  and  per  cent  who  entered  the  school  in 
specified  months  from  September,  1914,  to  March,  1915. 
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Table  146<-PLAN  OP  SHORT-UNIT  COURSES  OF  THE  WORCESTER  GIRLS'  INDE- 
PENDENT EVENING  TRADE  SCHOOL,  OCTOBER,  1914,  TO  APRIL,  W15. 


Courses  in  dressmaking. 

Week  beginning- 

Preliminary. 

Inter- 
mediate. 

Advanced. 

Courses 

in 
mfiHfi- 

Plain 
sewing. 

Plain 
skirt. 

UnUned 
waist. 

Chil- 
dren's 
cloth- 
ing. 

Plain 
dress. 

Fancy 
waist. 

Ad- 
vanced 
dress- 
making. 

ery. 

Sept.  28 

12 
lessons. 

12 
lessons. 

12 
lessons. 

2  lessons. 

16 
lessons. 

16 
lessons. 

24 

lessons. 

8  lessons. 

Oct.5 

6  lessons. 

Oct.  12 

Oct.  19 

Oct.  26 

Nov.  2 

Nov  9 

4  lessons. 

8  lessons. 

Nov  Ifi 

12 

lessons. 

12 

lessons. 

12 
lessons. 

6  lessons. 

Nov.23 

16 
lessons. 

lessons. 

Nov.30 

Dec.7 

6  lessons. 

Dec.  14 

Jan.  4 

12 
lessons. 

12 
lesson.s. 

12 
lessons. 

2  lessons. 

21 
le<;sons. 

Jan.  11 

Jan. 18 

6  lessons. 

Jan.  25 

Feb.  1 

Feb.  8 

4  lessons. 

16 
lessons. 

t 

16 
lessons. 

8  lessons. 

Feb  15 

Feb.  22. 

12 
lessons. 

12 
lessons. 

12 
lessons. 

6  lessons. 

Mar.l 

Mar.  8  . 

8  lessons. 

Mar.  15 

6  lessons. 

Mar.  22 

Tablb  147^NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OP  PUPILS  WHO  ENTERED  THE  WORCESTER 
GIRLS'  INDEPENDENT  EVENING  TRADE  SCHOOL  IN  SPECIFIED  MONTHS. 
1914-15. 


Month. 


September 

October . . 

November 

Deoemlier. 

January... 

February. 

March 

Total.. 


Women  enterinp  school 

in  specified  months. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

472 

67.1 

58 

8.2 

83 

11.8 

2 

.3 

44 

6.2 

41 

5.8 

4 

.6 

704 

100.0 

In  the  Boston  Evening  Trade  School,  the  day  trade  teachers  give 
their  services  in  the  evening.  They  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
subjects  to  be  taught  and  the  best  way  of  presenting  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  their  hours  in  the  day  school  are  long,  and  they  are  not  able 
to  give  to  their  work  the  freshness  of  energy  which  teachers  from  out- 
side the  school  can  bring.  In  Worcester,  the  school  obtains  its  even- 
ing teachers  from  the  trades.  They  are  used  to  directing  workers, 
but  are  less  famiUar  than  are  the  regular  teachers  with  the  pedagogy 
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of  the  subject,  and  hence  are  apt  to  emphasize  product  rather  than 
correct  methods.  The  day  trade-school  teachers  are  not  tired  by 
evening  work  for  their  regular  duties.  Under  this  arrangement  some 
one  official  must  be  given  general  supervision  of  the  evening  school 
work;  as  the  teachers  are  not  accustomed  to  the  standardization  of 
work  necessary  in  a  school.  When  the  day  trade-school  teachers 
serve  at  night,  this  supervisioji  is  imnecessary. 

The  method  of  teaching  in  the  evening  industrial  schools  is  that  of 
practice,  with  so  much  of  the  theory  as  comes  naturally  with  the 
lessons.  The  classes  are  small,  the  teacher  supervises  the  women 
individually,  making  a  class  lesson  of  individual  problems  which 
apply  to  the  work  of  all.  In  the  Worcester  evening  school  the  pupils 
do  all  the  cutting  and  fitting.  The  teacher  supervises  both  processes. 
One  pupil  helps  another  with  the  draping;  sometimes  the  teacher 
drapes  one  side  of  a  waist  on  the  form  and  the  pupil  drapes  the  other. 
The  whole  idea  in  the  Worcester  school  is,  not  to  help  the  women  to 
get  cheap  dressmaking  and  millinery  done,  but  to  teach  them  the 
principles  of  both  processes.  In  Boston  each  pupil  is  given  all  possi- 
ble help  on  points  of  individual  difficulty. 

A  study  of  the  evening  industrial  schools  for  girls  in  Massachusetts, 
then,  means  a  consideration  of  two  types  of  school;  first,  the  type 
which  offers  trade  extension  courses  for  women  in  allied  trades  during 
the  day;  second,  practical  arts  courses  for  women  employed  in  any 
capacity  during  the  day.  In  both  types  of  school  the  women  over 
21  years  of  age  predominate,  and  in  both  there  are  relatively  few 
women  enrolled  in  courses  which  will  help  them  directly  in  their  day 
occupations.  The  evening  industrial  schools  are,  therefore,  not  yet 
fulfilling  the  need  for  advanced  training  of  women  workers  in  the 
trades.  The  tendency  in  the  evening  industrial  schools,  however,  is 
toward  greater  systematization  of  teaching  and  standardization  of 
product.  There  is  yet  to  be  developed  a  systematized  program  for 
continuation  work  of  a  really  advanced  character  for  young  workers 
already  in  various  trades.  The  short-tmit  method  seems  to  be  the 
most  satisfactory  system. 
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